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The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 

\¥hea  we  consider  thai  the  obligaiions  of  benevolence,  which  are  founded 
on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  arc  not  cancelled 
by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  se verity »  unwholesome 
apautmentSt  and  guilt  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons],  involve  with  them,  it 
becomes  us  to  extend  our  compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the 
subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal 
suflTerings  may  be  prevented  ;  the  link  whiph  should  bind  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken  ;  and  such 
degrees  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may, 
instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our 
fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  F'rom  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
obligations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves 
under  the  title  of  *'The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society/* 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following  Con- 
stitution : 

ARTICLE  1. 

The  ofticers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Fresrdent,  two  Vice-PresJdenis* 
two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting  Committee  ;  all  of 
whom  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Slated  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First 
Month  (January)  of  each  year^  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  sttcces- 
fOrs  are  elected.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be  re* 
quired  to  elect  any  nominee.  In  case  an  election,  from  any  cause,  shall  not 
be  then  held,  jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of 
which  at  least  three  days*  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  IL 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  public  act! 
of  the  Society.     He  may  call  Special  Meetings   whenever  he  may  deem  it 
expedient,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested  in  writing  by  five  members.     In 
his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  II L 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
and  shatl  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders 
of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  rhe  presiding  ofticer 
and  the  Secretary,  and  shall  present  a  statement  ot  the  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  Society  at  each  Staled  Meeting;  thereof. 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life  subscriptions,  shall  be  safely  invested, 
only  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 
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Af  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  **  The  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society/'  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  month 
(^January)  igth,  1888  ^  the  Editorial  Board,  {appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report,^  consisting  of 
Alfred  H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytle,  Jabez  Wood,  John  H.  Dilling 
HAM,  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual 
Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the 
Committee,  ami  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Society, 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
held  First  month  26th,  1888,  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved^ 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  they  might  think  proper  ;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute 
the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 

JOHN  /.  Z  YTLE,  Secretary, 

Editorial  Board  for  1888:  Alfred  H.  Love,  Chairman;  John  J. 
Lytle,  Jabez  Wood,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Nicholson,  Rev.  William  L. 
Bull 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with  and 
send  any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for 
the  Journal,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board.  219  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  of  the  new  century  in  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  marked  by  the 
noblest  aspiration,  a  sort  of  competitive  struggle  in  prison 
discipline ;  not  only  within  the  borders  of  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

One  section  has  vied  with  another  section,  one  system 
with  another  system,  and  one  theory  with  another  theory,  in 
kind  and  generous  criticism,  in  deep  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  in  thorough  practical  effort  to  see  who  could  do  the 
most  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  and  for  the  protection 
of  society. 

THE   FEATURE  OF   THE   AGE. 

Penology  has  taken  a  foremost  position  among  the  sciences, 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  most  intelligent  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  humane.  It  interests  every  one,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  prominently  one  of  those  studies  that  comprehends 
the  two  marked  divisions  that  Blackstone  makes — property 
and  persons.  • 

At  any  time  the  subject  of  crime  and  criminals  would 
naturally  interest  the  citizen  and  the  student;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  comparative  peace, 
a  time  when  there  is  a  growth  in  moral  and  social  questions 
and  a  higher  status  to  our  civilization,  and   a   developing   of 
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Christianity,  this  subject  gains  additional  weight  and  receives 
augmented  thought  and  strength. 

Never  before  has  the  literature  of  the  age  been  more  gen- 
erously enriched  by  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  writers  and 
of  workers  familiar  with  prison  discipline,  than  during  the  past 
year. 

The  careful  and  voluminous  reports  by  wardens,  inspect- 
ors and  prison  societies  have  shown  an  unusual  interest  in 
this  direction,  while  the  increased  number  of  conventions, 
of  conferences  and  of  public  meetings  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  prison  management  and  of  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
criminal,  have  induced  inquiry,  presented  comparisons  and 
created  a  healthy  rivalry  as  to  who  can  show  the  best  order, 
the  most  work,  the  greatest  health,  the  fewest  recommitments, 
and  the  largest  number  of  reformations  ;  not,  who  can  invent 
the  severest  punishments,  who  can  be  the  most  cruel  or  severe, 
who  can  spend  the  least  money  or  cover  the  cost  of  the  prison 
by  prison  labor,  who  can  degrade  or  demean  the  prisoner  the 
lowest,  but  rather  who  can  develop  the  manhood  and  the 
womanhood,  decrease  crime,  change  the  criminal  into  a  worthy 
citizen,  incite  a  laudable  ambition,  and  by  Christlike  charity, 
justice  and  love,  bring  into  active  practical  use  the  divine  in 
man. 

WHAT  IS  CRIME  ?      WHO  IS  CRIMINAL? 

The  life  and  characteristic  feeling  of  the  prison  congresses, 
the  conventions,  and  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  prisons,  have 
been  inquiry,  investigation  and  practical  solution.  They  have 
started  with  the  inquiry,  What  is  crime  ?  then,  Who  is  crimi- 
nal ?  Is  crime  a  disease?  has  been  well  answered  by  consid- 
ering it  an  abnormal  condition  of  mankind,  and  that  that  per- 
son is  criminal  who  violates  the  laws  of  God  and  the  just  laws 
of  ,man. 

Crime  is  undoubtedly  a  diseased  condition  of  the  moral 
faculties,  and  as  the  army  of  physicians  we  see  around  us  at- 
test to  the  efforts  and  the  possibilities  of  curing  the  sick,  so 
we,  in  regarding  crime  in  this  light  as  something  that  can  be 
cured  and  indeed  eradicated,  have  at  once  a  starting  and  an 
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encouraging  point  for  reformation.  Experience  teaches  it  is  as 
easy  to  depart  from  the  right,  as  there  is  a  constant  liability, 
through  neglect  or  imprudence,  to  become  sick ;  and  we  know 
not  why  the  two  conditions  of  life,  the  physical  and  the  spir- 
itual, may  not  be  affected  in  this  way,  and  if  so,  how  beauti- 
fully "  the  charity  for  all  and  the  malice  toward  none  "  take  up 
the  refrain  and  set  in  motion  those  powers  of  the  stronger  and 
the  more  healthy,  to  alleviate  and  restore  those  less  favored. 
Truly  "  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves."  "  Let  every  one  of  us 
please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification.*' 

PRACTICAl-  AND  ADVANCED  SUGGESTIONS. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  begin  with  the  building  in  which 
to  restrain  the  wrong-doer  from  his  liberty,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  reformation  and  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  his 
guilt. 

Some  would  say  now,  as  many  have  said  in  the  past,— 
with  the  triple  purpose  of  punishment,  reformation  and  pro- 
tection of  society ;  but  the  wisest  and  highest  thought  replies, 
leave  punishment  out  of  the  question.  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

There  is  enough  of  punishment  in  the  whole  course  of 
incarceration  without  the  repetition  of  the  word.  The  building 
then,  should  be  in  a  healthy  locality,  well  lighted,  well  venti- 
lated, and  well  drained.  It  has  been  said,  "  any  place  will  do 
for  a  prison,  just  such  a  place  as  would  be  ineligible  for  dwell- 
ing-houses, stores  or  country-seats."  We  respond,  no !  If 
you  desire  to  reform  men,  give  them  healthy  surroundings. 

Build  the  prison  one  story  high ;  we  want  no  tiers  and 
certainly  no  cells  under  ground.  The  separate  system  in  its 
fullest  meaning,  and  that  is,  large  separate  cells  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  work  and  living,  and  with  a  yard  attached  to  each, 
and  all  so  arranged  that  it  shall  not  be  separation  of  one  bad 
person  from  another  in  name  merely,  but  in  actual  fact.  We 
pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  but  when  prisons  are  so 
constructed  under  the  name  of  the  separate  system,  and  yet 
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have  means  at  hand  and  opportunities  within  reach  that 
tempt  prisoners  to  break  rules ;  in  a  word,  so  constructed  that 
communication  is  easy  and  then  punishment  follows  the  viola- 
tion of  rules,  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  expect  prisoners  wholly 
to  conform,  and  to  inflict  punishment,  when  there  has  been  a 
defect  in  the  very  construction  of  the  premises,  and  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  to  remove  the  cause  or  the 
temptation  to  commit  a  violation  of  rules.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  in  reformation,  and  in  establishing  good  order 
and  prosperity,  to  take  away  that  which  incites  to  disobedience 
and  which  causes  crime  and  degradation ;  whether  it  be  the 
license  of  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 
the  license  to  carry  and  use  deadly  weapons  to  take  the  life  of 
human  beings ;  the  license  of  publications  that  are  immoral ; 
the  representation  of  impure  plays  or  of  obscene  pictures ;  the 
license  of  gambling  houses  or  of  any  thing  which  tempts  the 
unwary  to  go  astray ;  or,  as  we  bring  it  within  prison  lines,  the 
attempt  to  institute  a  separate  system  of  prison  discipline  and 
then  to  eat  our  own  words,  to  insult  our  own  wisdom,  to  act 
the,hypocrite  ourselves,  to  practice  what  we  do  not  preach,  to 
have  a  law  and  obey  it  not,  to  place  prisoners  under  the  regime 
of  separate  prison  law,  punish  them  for  infractions  of  that  law, 
and  yet  place  temptation  at  the  very  threshold  ;  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  communicate,  and  then  slyly  watch  to  see  if  they 
do  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  them,  and  if 
they  do,  then  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  power,  im- 
pose the  punishment.  We  are  reluctant  to  dwell  upon  these 
infractions  of  true  and  honest  dealing.  We  are  not  finding 
fault  so  much  with  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  to  carry 
out  the  law,  as  with  the  law  itself,  and  with  the  building  and 
its  construction.  We  say  to  the  State  that  complains  of  the 
dishonesty  of  its  inhabitants,  that  holds  them  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  "  Physician  heal  thyself." 

It  continues  then  to  be  a  crying  evil  and  a  most  glaring 
inconsistency,  to  find  in  our  prisons  in  Pennsylvania,  profess- 
edly under  the  separate  system, — a  system  that  is  far  superior 
to  any  other  when  administered  in  the  purity  of  its  beneficent 
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conception,  and  for  which  a  Benjamin  Rush,  a  James  Whitall, 
an  Isaac  Parrish,  a  Thomas  Wistar,  a  Roberts  Vaux,  and  other 
noble  souls,  labored  in  the  past,  and  more  recently  our  Presi- 
dent, James  J.  Barclay,  our  Vice-Presidents  Townsend  Sharp- 
less,  Wm.  S.  Perot  and  others,  and  so  many  devoted  and  faith- 
ful co-laborers  as  Geo.  S.  Whelan,  Ellwood  Bonsall,  and  the 
many  who  are  no  longer  with  us  in  this  life, — when  we  find  two, 
three,  four  and  occasionally  more  prisoners  placed  in  the  cells 
of  our  State  and  County  prisons,  in  cells  intended  for  one  per- 
son only. 

The  court  sentences  to  "  solitary  (should  read  "separate") 
confinement  at  hard  labor,"  and  upon  receiving  the  prisoners 
the  warden  disobeys  the  law  and  does  not  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  by  placing  more  than  one  person  in  a  cell. 
The  court  indeed  stultifies  itself  by  pronouncing  a  sentence  it 
knows  cannot  be  carried  out  It  may  be  said  in  extenuation, 
there  is  not  room,  that  they  do  the  best  they  can;  but  has  not 
many  a  criminal  argued  in  the  same  way  on  the  law  of  neces- 
sity ?  We  would  not  be  construed  as  excusing  crime  or  of 
needless  crimination  of  those  in  authority,  but  we  would  be 
understood  as  arraigning  the  State  for  an  evasion  of  law  and 
of  indifference  to  making  provision  for  sustaining  the  law,  and 
thus  preventing  the  worst  effects  of  imprisonment, — the  plac- 
ing together  of  convicts. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  PHILADELPHIA  PRISONS. 

It  will  prove  an  interesting  chapter  after  our  remarks  on 
the  kind  of  building  we  should  have  for  a  prison,  to  refer  to 
the  private  journal  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  one  of  the 
esteemed  wardens  of  the  Eastern  *  Penitentiary,  who  held  the 
position  for  five  years.  This  journal  is  dated  1859,  and  it  is  a 
valued  privilege  to  quote  from  it.     He  says : 

William  Penn  and  those  who  accompanied  and  preceded  him  to 
Pennsylvania,  took  incipient  steps  of  preparation  to  provide  receptacles 
for  offenders  against  the  laws.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
held  First  month  i6th.  1683,  bills  were  drawn  up  for  building  in  each 
county,  a  house  of  correction,  24x16  feet. 

In  those  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  the  early  settlers  it  is  supposed 
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could  not  have  had  much  use  for  a  prison,  except  for  the  one  located 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  must  have 
been  used  for  the  confinement  of  those  convicted  of  grave  offences 
throughout  the  province.  The  prison  of  Philadelphia  became  a  subject 
of  importance,  and  from  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  philanthropic 
individuals  sprung  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline. 

The  first  account  of  an  approach  to  a  prison  is  in  the  following 
minute  of  the  Council  under  date  of  Eleventh  month  i6th,  1683: 
"  Ordered  that  Wm.  Clayton  build  a  cage  against  next  Council  day, 
7  feet  high,  7  feet  long  and  5  feet  broad." 

In  the  year  1685  we  find  a  house  hired  of  one  of  the  citizens, 
answering  the  purposes  of  a  jail.  The  High  Sheriff  declaring  in  court, 
that  with  fetters  and  chains  and  his  own  attendance  and  deputies,  he 
had  a  sufftcient  gaol ;  and  if  any  escapes  occurred  he  would  not  blame 
the  county  for  want  of  a  gaol,  nor  for  the  insufficiency  of  said  house. 
The  house  thus  occupied  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street, 
between  Market  Street  and  Christ  Church.  Yet  it  appears  that  there 
were  some  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  and  were  desirous  of 
having  something  more  imposing,  for  in  the  same  year  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  received  a  report  from  three  citizens,  which  says, 
"  they  have  treated  with  workmen,  about  the  many  qualities  of  a  prison, 
and  have  advised  with  Andrew  Griscomb,  carpenter,  and  William 
Hudson,  bricklayer,  about  the  form  and  dimensions,  which  are  as 
followeth :  The  house  20  feet  long  and  14  feet  in  the  clear,  two  stories 
high,  the  upper  7  feet  and  the  under  6}  feet,  of  which  four  feet  under 
ground,  with  all  convenient  lights,  doors  and  casements,  strong  and 
substantial ;  a  partition  of  a  brick  in  the  middle  through  the  house,  so 
that  there  will  be  four  rooms,  four  chimneys  and  the  cock-loft,  which  will 
serve  as  a  prison ;  and  the  gaoler  may  well  live  in  any  part  of  it,  if 
need  be.    The  whole  to  cost  ;£  140." 

Whether  the  prison  was  ultimately  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
specification  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  for  some  cause  the 
building  was  from  time  to  time  laid  aside  until  about  the  year  169$,  when 
there  was  one  built  in  Market  Street  east  of  Second  Street.  We  may 
presume  from  the  record,  that  this  structure  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
spirit  of  progress,  of  even  that  early  day,  for  in  the  year  1702,  only 
seven  years  after  its  completion,  we  find  the.Grand  Jury  pres^its  "The 
Prison  House  and  the  Prison  Yard,  as  it  now  stands  in  High  Street,  as  a 
common  nuisance."  Notwithstanding  these  strong  demonstrations,  it 
was  not  until  the  lapse  of  several  years  that  efficient  steps  were  taken 
to  remove  the  nuisance.  In  the  year  17 17,  sundry  citizens  offered  large 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  prison,  and  in  the 
following  year  an  act  was  passed  to  build  a  prison  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  High  and  Third  Streets.    It  consisted  of  two  buildings  two 
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stories  high,  one  fronting  on  Market  Street,  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors,  and  the  other  on  Third  Street  some  distance  from  the  first, 
(connected  by  a  stone  wall)  for  criminals.  The  whipping  post,  pillory 
and  stocks  stood  near  by  on  High  Street  east  of  Third  Street ;  and  were 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Tyson  in  his 
essay  on  *' Penal  Law/*  says:  **This  building  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  unfitted  for  its  purpose,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  the 
confinement  of  wicked  men  desirous  of  liberty,  it  was  subterraneous, 
close  and  filthy ;  the  whole  lot  containing  but  240  feet  in  length,  and 
66  feet  in  breadth.  The  legislature  in  1773.  being  sensible,  by  the 
representations  made  to  them,  of  its  numerous  and  unalterable  defects, 
not  only  as  regarded  the  safe  custody,  but  the  health  of  the  criminals, 
deemed  it  proper  to  order  the  sale  of  the  lot.  and  to  authorize  commis- 
sioners to  purchase  ground  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  city  for  the 
construction  of  a  commodious  gaol  '*  In  accordance  with  this  act  the 
prison  was  erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Sixth  Streets. 
The  size  of  this  lot  was  200  feet  on  Walnut  Street  by  400  feet  on  Sixth 
Street,  extending  to  Prune.  The  apartments  for  convicts  fronted  on 
Walnut  Street,  and  those  for  debtors  on  Prune. 

These  buildings  were  commenced  in  1774,  and  they  were  so  far 
finished  as  to  enable  the  British  army  to  use  them,  whilst  in  the  city 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  completed  so  as  to  be  occupied  as  a 
prison  in  1783.  This  for  a  long  time  continued  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  State  and  County  Prison,  until  the  erection  of  the  House  of 
Correction  and  Debtors'  apartment  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  Street,  west 
of  Broad,  which  was  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the 
debtors  (confined  in  the  jail  at  Prune  Street)  in  1816.  The  untried 
prisoners  and  vagrants  did  not  occupy  it  until  1823. 

They  were  both  kept,  the  former  as  State  Prison,  and  the  later  as 
County  Prison,  until  their  inmates  were  transferred  to  what  are  now  our 
State  and  County  Prisons,  viz. :  The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  and  the 
County  Prison  (in  then),  Moyamensing. 

OF  INSPECTORS,  WARDENS,  OVERSEERS  AND  THOSE  IN  CHARGE   OF 

PRISONERS. 

If  we  have  need  of  proper  prisons  in  healthful  localities, 
how  much  more  do  we  need  refined,  intelligent  and  humane 
inspectors,  wardens,  superintendents  and  keepers  ?  It  has  yet 
to  be  considered  and  taken  into  account  in  prison  keeping — 
Who  are  you  keeping  within  these  walls  ?  Is  not  the  answer, 
Human  beings  possessed  with  souls,  with  at  least  some  of  the 
noble  aspirations  of  mankind,  a  love  of  liberty,  for  instance, 
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for  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  desire  it ;  with  the  love  of 
gain,  though  all  perhaps  have  mistaken  the  means  for  attaining 
it ;  with  the  desire  for  happiness,  though  many  do  not  com- 
prehend true  happiness  ? 

If  then  the  charge  be  to  care  for  human  beings,  in  other 
words,  to  be  "  our  brother's  keeper,"  we  need  true,  pure,  pa- 
tient and  loving  caretakers.  It  is  one  thing  to  manage  prop- 
erty, to  be  in  charge  of  trusts,  to  be  the  custodian  of  money; 
and  it  is  well  for  us  to  have  honest  and  faithful  superintendents 
and  cashiers,  but  they  are  mindful  of  things  of  the  inanimate; 
but  wardens  and  overseers  of  prisons  have  charge  of  living 
and  responsible  beings,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and  in- 
deed a  higher  trust,  calling  for  the  highest  standard  of  moral 
greatness.  We  do  not  use  the  term  **  religious,"  though  we  mean 
the  fullness  and  power  of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  term 
"  religion,"  without  demanding  anything  merely  sectarian  or 
sanctimonious,  cold  or  bigoted;  but  we  do  want  that  cheerful- 
ness that  inspires  hope ;  that  tenderness  that  brings  back  the  good 
old  home  feeling  of  the  boyhood  or  girlhood  ;  that  patience 
that  gives  the  criminal  time  to  reflect ;  that  firmness  that  en- 
genders respect ;  that  charity  that  comprehends  our  own 
weakness  and  that  of  others ;  and  that  "  word  fitly  spoken 
that  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

We  ask  in  all  sincerity,  has  not  this  phase  of  prison  dis- 
cipline been  overlooked?  Is  there  not  a  need  of  careful  dis-^ 
crimination  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  wardens  and 
over.seers  ?  Are  not  the  persons  fitted  for  these  positions 
either  to  be  selected  for  their  humanity  and  their  peculiar  fit- 
ness, or  educated  for  this  responsible  work  ?  In  the  words  of 
Warden  Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  "  men  are  not 
born  prison  keepers,  but  need  to  be  instructed." 

It  so  happens  that,  as  explanatory  of  this  chapter,  we  have 
recent  and  important  information,  which  we  will  classify  under 
the  title  of 

VALUE   OF   CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Society,  in  1884,  inaugu- 
rated the  plan  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  wardens  and 
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those  citizens  who  are  interested  in -prisons  and  prison  disci- 
pline, on  the  following  subjects  :  What  is  the  name  of  your 
penal  institution  ?  How  many  prisoners  have  you  ?  What  is 
your  system  ?  Are  your  prisoners  employed  and  if  so  at 
what?  Is  there  a  Prison  Society  in  your  place?  Can  you 
and  will  you  form  a  branch  Prison  Society  ?  etc. 

We  were  rewarded  in  this  undertaking  by  a  large  number 
of  replies  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  We  commend 
the  plan  to  others  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  ob- 
taining and  of  giving  information.  We  perhaps  do  not  suf- 
ciently  prize  the  postal  system  as  a  rapid,  a  reliable,  and  an 
economical  agency  for  reform,  for  we  believe  in  the  expression 
of  old.  "  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom." 
Following  our  example,  the  warden  of  the  Folsom  State 
Prison  in  California,  John  McComb,  has  asked  how  unruly 
prisoners  are  treated  in  various  penal  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  he  receives  a  very  large  number  of  replies  from 
intelligent  wardens.  We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York 
Herald  for  publishing  in  extenso  these  replies. 

It  seems  that  Warden  Folsom  had  been  accused  of  cruelty 
to  prisoners.  He  explained  his  system  of  treatment  to  the 
Board  of  Prison  Directors,  on  which  he  was  fully  acquitted, 
the  prisoners  having  been  granted  a  full  hearing. 

We  think  this  an  excellent  plan,  to  let  both  sides  be  heard, 
and  there  is  nothing  lost  by  such  conferences  The  fact  is, 
the  more  we  can  bring  this  great  subject  before  the  people — 
bring  it  to  the  light — the  more  reformation  there  will  be  in  the 
community,  and  the  greater  advance  there  will  be  made  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

We  have  on  a  former  page  favored  prison  congresses  and 
conferences  on  prison  discipline,  and  now  we  want  to  empha- 
size our  plan,  as  heretofore  adopted,  for  opening  a  correspond- 
ence with  those  intimately  connected  with  prisons  and  to  use 
the  mails  and  the  press  for  giving  and  for  receiving  knowledge, 
in  other  words,  induce  discussion  and  careful  consideration. 

The  warden  of  the  Folsom  Prison  not  only  courts  infor- 
mation, but  he  supplies  a  test  case. 
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Let  us  carefully  note*  his  questions  and  the  case  he  cites^ 
and  when  we  have  heard  from  these  well-informed  wardens 
who  reply,  we  will  add  our  solution  as  representing  the  oldest 
prison  society  in  the  world. 

1.  What  is  your  mode  of  punishment  for  prisoners  who  will  not 
work  ? 

2.  What  mode  for  those  who  assault  the  officers  with  intent  to  kill  ^ 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  solitary  confinement— not  as  practiced 
at  your  prison,  but  as  practiced  here,  viz.,  by  confining  in  one  of  the 
cells  in  no  way  different  from  all  the  others,  except  that  some  of  the 
openings  are  hooded  ? 

4.  Please  describe  your  solitary  cells. 

5.  We  have  a  prisoner  here,  William  Smidt,  under  sentence  of  ten 
years.  He  escaped  from  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  at  Chester; 
has  escaped  from  one  or  two  other  Elastern  prisons  ;  has  made  six  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  this  prison  ;  attempted  to  assassinate  the  warden 
of  this  prison  ;  has  assaulted  prisoners,  and  threatens  to  kill  whoever 
stands  between  him  and  liberty.  He  generally  manages  to  remove  all 
shackles  and  handcuffs  as  soon  as  placed  upon  htm.  What  would  you 
do  in  such  a  case  ? 

The  replies  give  an  extraordinarily  inteiesting  insight 
into  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  a  majority  of  the  State 
prisons  of  the  United  States,  and  it  will  be  seen,  refer  to  the 
numbered  questions  submitted.  No  such  summary  account 
of  the  practical  treatment  of  prisoners  in  so  large  a  number  of 
State  prisons  has  ever,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  published. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  will,  by  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  this  summary,  become  possessed  of  a  very  general 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  penal  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  We  wish  the  same  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  Eu- 
rope and  we  receive  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

MONTANA. 

Mr.  McTague,  Warden  of  the  United  States  Penitentiary,  of  Mon- 
tana, replies : 

1.  Confinement  in  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water  diet,  until  the 
prisoner  consents  to  work. 

2.  Confinement  as  above.    The  prisoner  is  also  heavily  shackled. 

3.  We  have  found  that  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  such  as 
yours,  while  effectual,  is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  pris- 
oners. 
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4.  Our  solitary  cells  are  made  by  bolting  a  sheet  iron  door  to  the 
ordinary  grated  door  of  any  of  the  cells.  The  iron  is  punctured  with 
holes  sufficient  for  ventilation. 

5.  We  have  had  a  similar  case  to  the  above,  and  found  that  solitary 
confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  with  bread  and  water  diet,  and  riveted  irons 
so  heavy  as  not  to  be  broken,  with  the  application  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, have  brought  the  prisoner  into  entire  subjection. 

IDAHO. 

John  Hailey,  Jr.,  Warden  of  the  Idaho  Penitentiary,  answers : 
I.  Solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water. 
3.  Never  had  any  assaults  on  officer  or  guard. 

3.  Solitary  confinement  is  the  best  method  of  punishing  men  that  I 
have  yet  found.  Your  dark  cell,  as  you  describe  it,  is  not  as  bad  as  I 
make  them  here. 

4.  I  have  no  regular  dark  cell,  but  liave  wooden  doors  which  fit 
tightly  in  front  of  any  cell  door  in  the  prison,  making  the  cell  perfectly 
dark. 

5.  I  would  place  him  in  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water, 
put  heavy  irons  on  his  legs,  double  riveted,  and.  if  necessary,  handcuff 
him  and  never  let  him  out  of  his  cell  until  he  agreed  to  behave  him- 
self. When  I  did  let  him  out,  put  shackles  and  ball  and  chain  on  him, 
keep  to  himself  under  eyes  of  the  guard,  not  allow  him  to  speak  to 
another  prisoner,  and  instruct  guards  to  kill  him  if  he  made  any  attempt 
to  escape. 

ILLINOIS. 

G.  M.  Mitchell,  Warden  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  at 
Chester,  says : 

1.  I  would  put  him  in  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water, 
chain  or  handcuff  him  to  door  of  solitary  cell  during  working  hours, 
until  he  was  willing  to  work. 

2.  Same  punishment  until  he  was  conquered.  If  sentence '  was 
less  than  life  I  would  have  him  indicted  and  tried  under  our  statute. 

3.  I  think  you  have  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  solitary  cell.  Can*t 
see  how  you  could  expect  any  very  good  results  from  any  punishment 
in  such  a  place. 

4.  Our  solitary  is  a  stone  building,  separate  and  apart  from  any 
other,  with  two  galleries  of  fourteen  cells  each.  Our  cells  are  seven  by 
nine  feet ;  steel  grated  doors  and  windows.  Can  be  made  absolutely 
dark  if  necessary. 

5.  I  would  conquer  him  at  all  hazards,  even  if  it  was  necessary  to 
kill  him.  We  punish  by  solitary  confinement  as  long  as  the  prisoner 
can  sund  it.  We  then  add  ball  and  chain.  We  rivet  the  shackle  to  leg. 
Do  not  remove  day  or  night  until  we  are  satisfied  he  will  behave.    In 
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case  a  convict  refused  to  leave  his  cell,  I  would  turn  my  cold  water  hose 
on  him — that  never  fails.  I  do  not  allow  any  of  my  officers  or  guards 
to  argue  with  a  convict  or  make  themselves  in  the  least  familiar  with  one. 

R.  W.  McClaughry,  Warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  at 
Joliet.  replies : 

1.  I  con6ne  them  in  solitary  cell  on  diet  of  bread  and  water,  com- 
pelling them  to  stand  handcuffed  to  the  grated  door  of  the  cell  (hands 
on  level  with  the  breast)  until  they  are  willing  to  work. 

2.  Elach  officer  is  instructed,  according  to  the  law  of  this  State,  to 
use  whatever  force  is  at  hand  and  necessary  to  repel  any  assaults  which, 
in  his  judgment,  are  made  with  intent  to  kill,  do  him  great  bodily  injury 
or  lead  in  an  attempt  at  mutiny.  If,  in  thus  repelling  an  assault,  he 
takes  the  life  of  a  convict,  the  law  holds  him  blameless. 

3.  I  have  never  used  such  a  cell,  nor  any  darkened  cell,  in  punish- 
ing prisoners.  • 

4.  The  cells  are  constructed  entirely  of  stone.  A  plank  seven  feet 
long  by  two  wide  constitutes  the  prisoner's  bed  at  night.  The  prisoner 
undergoing  punishment  is  usually  required  to  stand  up  at  the  cell  door 
during  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  with  his  hands  passed  through  the 
grating  and  secured  by  handcuffs  on  the  outside  of  the  grating  at  the 
height  of  the  breast.  For  extreme  cases  the  prisoner  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  stand  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  thus  handcuffed 
to  the  door,  being  let  down  at  intervals  of  five  hours  for  twenty  minutes 
at  a  time. 

5  I  would  first  put  him  in  the  solitary,  and  in  irons,  on  bread  and 
water,  until  he  promised  faithfully  to  behave  himself,  if  I  had  to  keep 
him  there  the  whole  of  his  term. 

W.  C.  Dowell,  Deputy  Warden  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary, 
at  Chester,  writes : 

My  idea  of  a  penitentiary  is,  that  it  is  a  place  of  penitence  for  those 
who  illegally  prey  upon  society  and  violate  the  laws  of  our  country. 
By  ••  penitence  "  I  mean  that  they  should  be  given  ample  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  the  evils  resulting  from  crime  and  "  go  forth  and  sin  no 
more.**  Very  few  avail  themselves  of  the  chance.  In  order  that  a  man 
may  fully  understand  the  results  of  disobedience  to  our  prison  rules,  I 
explain  the  law  to  him  in  as  clear  and  firm  a  manner  as  possible,  and 
impress  upon  him  the  punishment  which  will  be  heaped  upon  him  should 
he  deviate  from  the  beaten  path. 

He  is  given  a  full  copy  of  the  rules,  which  he  takes  to  his  cell. 
When  assigned  to  his  work,  the  keeper  again  explains  to  him  all  the 
shop  signals,  as  well  as  the  general  rules  of  the  prison.  If  a  new  man, 
and  he  violates  a  trivial  rule,  the  officer  under  whom  he  works  im- 
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mediately  tells  him  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  warns  him 
against  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  Its  second  violation  is  followed  by 
a  report  to  me,  and  he  is  then  '*  my  man,**  and,  as  the  prisoners  say, 
•*  goes  to  the  hole.**  The  officers  of  this  prison  run  it.  No  convict 
shares  any  responsibility  of  the  management. 

When  I  send  a  prisoner  to  the  solitary,  the  evidence  must  be  unmis- 
takably positive  of  his  guilt,- and  he  goes  in  for  punishment,  and  does 
not  get  out  until  conquered.  I  kept  one  man  nineteen  and  a  half  days, 
chained  to  the  door  eighteen  hours  per  day,  before  he  would  submit,  and 
he  has  been  since  then  a  good  prisoner.  Punishment  for  assaults  on 
officers  and  fellow  prisoners  is  much  more  severe  than  the  above.  Some 
play  the  insane  dodge,  and  it  is  a  delicate  subject  to  handle.  When  we 
find  they  are  playing  it,  we  move  them  down  stairs  to  the  "  hole,**  and 
keep  them  there  until  they  acknowledge  it,  and  punish  them,  too.  We 
never  miss  the  mark.  •  Our  solitary  is  a  fine  one — twenty-six  cells,  thir- 
teen above  and  thirteen  below.  It  is  located  in  centre  of  yard,  entirely 
free  from  all  other  of  our  buildings.  Solitary  in  a  "cell  block,*'  same  as 
yours,  is  a  fraud,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  instructions  to  our  officers  are,  to  prevent  escapes  at  all  hazards, 
and  to  protect  himself  at  any  and  all  times  from  violence  by  a  convict. 
If  a  convict  attempts  to  escape,  and  will  not  halt  when  ordered,  shoot 
him  dead,  if  possible.  If  a  convict,  with  intent  to  kill,  assaults  an  offi- 
cer, foreman,  superintendent  or  any  one  else,  even  another  convict,  pro- 
tect the  party  assaulted  with  discretionary  measures,  and  if  necessary  to 
kill  the  CDnvict,  the  officer  is  justified  in  taking  his  life.  For  assaulting 
an  officer  or  foreman  convict,  with  intent  to  kill,  we  punish  heavily  with 
solitary  confinement,  and  then  give  them  the  "  prison  baby  "  to  carry — 
a  chain  with  eighty-pound  ball  attached.  The  shackle  we  fit  comfort- 
ably tight  around  the  ankle,  and  rivet  it  on.     He  won't  get  it  off. 

NEBRASKA. 

R.  W.  Hyar,  Warden  of  the  Nebraska  State  Prison,  writes : 

1.  Confine  them  in  a  dark  cell  with  their  hands  cuffed  behind  their 
back.     Bread  and  water  diet. 

2.  Same  as  above,  with  the  hands  drawn  up  higher  by  a  rope  fast- 
ened to  the  cuffs,  passing  around  the  neck. 

3.  Think  it  all  right ;  not  cruel  in  the  least. 

4.  7x4x7,  same  as  other  cells,  excepting  they  are  made  dark  by  a 
blind  door  over  the  grated  iron  door.  Nothing  left  in  the  cell  but  water 
and  blanket. 

5.  I  would  confine  him  in  a  dungeon  with  cuffs,  and  as  often  as  it  was 
necessary  to  repeat  the  punishment  it  would  be  more  severe ;  if  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  would  put  ball  and  chain  on  him. 
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INDIANA. 

James  Murdock,  Warden  of  Indiana  State  Prison,  North,  says  : 

1.  Dungeon,  on  bread  and  water. 

2.  Dungeon,  on  bread  and  water. 

3  and  4.  Dungeons  composed  entirely  of  stone,   with  grated   and 
sheet-iron  doors  ;  they  are  eight  feet  square. 
5.  No  answer. 

COLORADO. 

C.  P.  Hoyt,  Warden  of  the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary,  writes  : 

1.  All  inmates  of  this  prison  understand  that  unless  they  are  sick, 
and  excused  by  the  prison  physician,  they  must  work,  and  I  never  had 
a  man  refuse  to  do  so. 

2.  For  cases  of  strikes,  assaults  upon  guards  or  officers,  the  "hose** 
is  resorted  to.  This  consists  of  a  three-quarter  inch  hose,  with  quarter- 
inch  nozzle  attached  to  a  hydrant.  The  offender  is  secured  by  straps  in 
a  standing  position,  and  a  stream  of  water  from  the  hose  is  thrown  in 
his  face  until  he  thinks  he  has  enough,  or  until  the  prison  physician, 
who  is  always  present,  stops  it.  This  mode,  though  seldom  resorted  to 
here,  has  never  failed  to  subdue  the  most  refractory.  In  very  serious 
cases,  a  term  in  the  dark  cell,  with  ball  and  chain,  is  sometimes  given 
in  addition  to  the  hose.  From  what  you  say,  I  think  a  course  of  this 
kind  would  greatly  benefit  your  man,  William  Smidt. 

3  and  4.  Solitary  cells,  same  as  yours,  only  they  don't  have  any 
furniture. 

WISCONSIN. 

G.  W.  Carter,  Warden  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  writes  : 

I.  Confinement  in  ordinary  cell,  stone  floor,  without  bed  or  chair, 
with  a  fine  wire  screen  over  the  door,  called  solitary  ;  diet,  bread  and 
water. 

2:  Confinement  in  dark  cell  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  then  take  them 
before  the  Court  of  this  county  and  have  them  re-sentenced  from  one  to 
ten  years.     Never  had  but  one  case. 

3.  Too  mild  ;  there  should  be  no  bed. 

4.  Ordinary  cell,  screened  to  keep  others  from  passing  in  food  cfr 
tobacco ;  stone  floor ;  no  furniture  ;  low  diet. 

5.  Such  a  man  we  would  lock  in  the  insane  department  as  incor- 
rigible, feed  and  bathe  regularly,  but  otherwise  pay  no  attention  to  him 
for  thirty  or  sixty  days.  We  do  not  give  ourselves  any  trouble  with  men 
who  refuse  to  work.  First  "solitary,"  then  "dark  cell,"  and  finally 
"dead  lock"  for  thirty  or  sixty  days.  We  have  one  most  of  the  time 
in  "  dead  lock." 
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UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  PRISON. 

W.  H.  Hammer,  acting  commandant  of  the  United  States  military 
prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  says  : 

1.  Confinement  in  dark  or  solitary  cell ;  deprivation  of  yard  privi- 
leges, and  trial  by  general  court  martial,  resulting  generally  in  imposing 
additional  sentence. 

2.  Same  as  No.  i. 

3.  Confinement  in  dark  cell  generally  subdues  refractory  prisoners. 
Those  in  use  here  are  perfectly  dark,  ventilators  only  supplying  fresh 
air  necessary  not  to  injure  health  of  prisoners  so  confined,  and  double 
doors  securing  draught  without  light. 

5.  In  the  case  quoted,  William  Smidt  would  be  in  a  cell  by  himself, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  sentry,  when  not  at  work.  If  he  refused  to 
go  to  work,  which  would  be  in  the  quarry  gang,  he  would  be  hand- 
cuffed behind  a  cart  and  taken  to  the  quarry.  While  there  he  could  not 
go  dangerously  near  a  sentry  without  being  shot,  and  if  he  attempted  to 
escape  he  would  be  shot. 

IOWA. 

M.  Barr,  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  of  Iowa,  replies  : 

1.  Solitary  confinement,  and  bread  and  water. 

2.  Officers  are  expected  to  defend  themselves,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  life  of  the  convict.  Punishment  would  be  solitary  confinement 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water  ;  also,  hung  up  by  handcuffs  to  rings  higher 
than  the  head. 

3.  I  see  no  objections  to  it. 

4.  Ordinary  cell,  with  blind  door ;  no  bed. 

5.  Keep  him  in  solitary  confinement,  and  instruct  his  keepers  to 
protect  themselves  and  others  at  all  hazards. 

TEXAS. 

Thomas  J.  Goree,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  State  Penitentiary, 
writes : 

1 .  Either  confinement  in  dark  cell  or  punishment  by  strap,  after  we 
have  failed  by  talking  to  him. 

2.  Punishment  by  strap. 

3.  I  think  the  punishment  mentioned  a  very  light  one,  and  would 
have  to  be  prolonged  to  make  it  at  all  effective. 

4.  One  of  the  ordinary  cells,  with  the  front  grating  closely  boarded, 
so  that  very  little  or  no  light  can  be  admitted. 

5.  We  would  punish  by  strap  and  confine  in  dark  cell.  I  have 
never  had  experience  with  so  determined  a  case  as  your  man,  but  my 
idea  would  be  to  strap  him  and  put  him  to  work  with  a  leg  chain.  If  I 
apprehended  that  he  would  try  to  do  any  one  bodily  harm,  would  keep 
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him  chained  in  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water  until  he  came  to  terms. 
We  punish  very  little,  but  I  believe  the  strap  the  most  effective  of  any 
mode-    We  never  inflict  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one  time. 

Benjamin  E.  McCulloch,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Huntsville 
Penitentiary,  Texas,  writes : 

1.  Begin  with  dark  cell  for  one  night  and  increase  it  until  he  relents, 
or  use  the  strap  if  he  seems  incorrigible. 

2.  We  would  whip. 

3.  An  excellent  remedy  for  hard  cases. 

4.  The  usual  cell  with  front  boarded  up  to  exclude  light. 

5    I  have  never  encountered  one  so  incorrigible  as  your  man  Smidt. 

KENTUCKY. 

E.  H.  Taylor,  Warden  of  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary,  at  Frankfort, 
writes : 

1.  For  first  offence  I  talk  with  the  prisoner  and  try  to  convince  him 
that  it  is  to  his  interest  in  every  way  to  go  ahead  and  do  his  work. 
After  that,  whipping  with  strap  or  hanging  on  board  by  wrists,  or  both. 

2.  We  have  never  been  called  upon  to  punish  for  this  offence,  but 
I  have  instructed  all  my  officers  and  guards,  if  attacked,  to  shoot  to  kill. 

3.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  mildest  form  of  punishment  that  can 
be  inflicted,  and  entirely  inadequate  and  insufficient  to  conquer  some  of 
the  stubborn,  vicious  criminals  every  day  being  sent  to  penitentiaries. 

4.  Have  none. 

5.  Hard  to  answer,  but  I  think  I  would  iron  him  and  order  him  to 
work,  and  if  he  attempted  to  carry  out  his  threats  to  kill,  shoot  him.  If 
he  merely  sulked  and  refused  to  work,  I  think  a  few  doses  of  our  board 
and  strap  would  convince  him  that  working  was  the  easiest  way  to  get 
along. 

MICHIGAN. 

E.  C.  Watkins,  Warden  ot  the  House  of  Correction  at  Ionia,  Mich., 
writes : 

1.  The  strap  or  solitary  confinement. 

2.  The  strap  first,   then  solitary  confinement. 

3  and  4.  Our  solitary  cells  are  in  all  respects  like  the  others,  except 
shutting  out  the  light. 

5.  I  should  place  handcuffs  and  shackles  on  him  that  he  could  not 
remove,  and  should  place  him  in  solitary  confinement,  to  remain  during 
his  term. 

MAINE. 

G.  S.  Bean,  Warden  of  the  Maine  State  Prison,  writes : 

1.  Solitary,  on  bread  and  water. 

2.  Referred  to  the  courts. 
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3.  No  answer. 

4.  Two  grades — open  except  barsi,  and  entirely  dark. 

5.  No  answer. 

OHIO. 

E.  G.  Coffin,  Warden  of  Ohio  Penitentiary,  writes : 

1.  We  take  time  from  them,  and  in  extreme  cases  use  water  spray. 

2.  We  reduce  to  lowest  grade,  take  all  good  time  from  them,  put 
ball  and  chain  on  them,  and  prosecute  in  court  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law. 

3.  Solitary  confinement  will  do  in  some  cases,  but  in  a  gr6at  many 
cases  I  thmk  it  too  mild  and  has  but  little  effect. 

4.  Ordinary  cells,  3x7)^. 

5.  Put  ball  and  chain  on  him  day  and  night.  Put  him  in  solitary 
confinement  till  he  gave  up,  if  it  took  all  the  time. 

CONNECTICUT. 

S.  E.  Chamberlain,  Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  writes  : 

1.  Solitary. 

2.  Trial  before  Superior  Court. 

3.  A  very  slight  punishment. 

4.  Ordinary  cell. 

5.  Build  a  secure  iron  cage,  put  him  in  and  give  just  enough  bread 
and  water  to  sustain  life,  with  occasional  floggings  until  he  would  be 
subdued. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Edward  Robertson,  Superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia  Peniten- 
tiary, writes : 

1.  Handcuffing  to  cell  door  during  working  hours. 

2.  Buck  and  gag  in  dark  cell  not  to  exceed  12  hours,  followed  by 
confinement  in  cell  on  bread  and  water  if  necessary. 

3.  That  it  is  all  right  and  necessary. 

4.  We  have  nothing  but  a  dark  cell  of  that  nature. 

5.  I  would  lock  him  in  his  own  cell,  and  keep  him  there  during  full 
term  if  the  safety  of  the  institution  required  it.  If  your  institution  be 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  ours  he  would  be  no  trouble  after  he  was 
locked  up. 

MISSOURI. 

D.  W.  Marmaduke.  Warden  of  the  Missouri  Penitentiary,  writes : 

1.  When  prisoners  refuse  to  work  we  punish  them  by  solitary  con- 
finement, blind  cells,  und,  if  necessary,  flogging. 

2.  If  a  prisoner  assaults  an  officer  with  intent  to  kill  we  usually 
shackle  him,  put  him  in  solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
few  days,  then  put  him  to  work  and  have  him  indicted  by  the  Grand 
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Jury  and,  if  convicted,  he  is  sentenced  for  an  additional  term.  Our 
modes  of  punishment  are  various,  and  it  depends  altogether  on  the 
character  of  the  prisoner. 

3.  Solitary  confinement,  with  plenty  of  food  and  water,  is  certainly 
very  mild,  though  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  man  who 
is  not  especially  vicious. 

4.  Our  cells  are  not  different  from  the  ordinary  cells.  Our  blind 
cells  are  as  dark  as  we  can  make  them.  We  have  a  separate  building 
for  our  insane  prisoners  and  confine  the  dangerous  ones  in  cells,  taking 
them  out  shackled  with  their  keepers  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  when 
we  can.  We  have  twelve  or  fifteen  convicts  now  in  solitary  confinement. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question  here.  I  would  certainly,  in 
dealing  with  the  character  of  which  you  mention,  secure  him  so  that  the 
lives  of  the  officers  and  other  prisoners  would  not  be  endangered. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

William  J.  Hicks,  Warden  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Penitentiary, 
says: 

1.  Solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water;  ball  and  chain; 
flogging. 

2.  Have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  contend  with. 

3.  Think  it  very  efficient. 

4.  Same  as  the  other  cells. 

5.  I  would  have  heavy  irons  riveted  on  him ;  isolate  him,  and,  if 
necessary,  place  special  guard  over  him,  to  see  that  there  was  no  com- 
munication with  him.     I  would  subdue  him  at  any  cost. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Michael  J.  Cassidy,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes : 

1.  The  prisoners  are  treated  individually,  each  occupying  a  separate 
cell  8  X  16x12  feet,  in  which  they  remain  continuously.  Work  is  furnished 
them  which  they  do  in  their  cells.  All  punishments  they  infiict  on 
themselves.  Upon  refusal  to  work,  which  is  very  seldom,  all  work  is 
taken  from  them.  They  soon  get  tired  of  that  and  make  terms  to  have 
it  returned. 

2.  Prisoners  disposed  to  assault  officers  are  very  few.  Our  officers 
are  trained  to  the  business  and  understand  that  the  prisoner  must  in  all 
such  cases  get  the  worst  of  the  assault. 

3.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  solitary  confinement  here.  Separate 
or  individual  treatment  affects  none  injuriously. 

4.  When  a  prisoner  requires  attention  for  violation  of  prison  rules, 
some  or  all  of  his  privileges  are  withheld  until  he  makes  terms. 

5.  For  the  man  Smidt  you  mention  there  is  but  one  treatment — give 
him  all  the  assault.     Do  not  permit  him  to  do  any  of  it.    Your  officers 
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shoiild  be  given  to  understand  that  it  is  part  of  their  business.  The  life 
of  such  a  worthless  vagabond  should  not  be  counted  as  of  any  value 
when  the  lives  of  honest  men  are  jeopardized  by  his  release. 

Edward  S.  Wright,  Warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, responds : 

1.  Confinement  in  isolated  cells,  wholly  or  partially  dark,  as  the 
prisoner  may  elect  by  his  behaviour  therein. 

2.  Confinement  in  isolated  cells  as  above;  may  also  be  returned  to 
court  for  trial  for  the  offence. 

3.  From  the  above  statement  the  treatment  in  your  prison  would 
appear  lighter  than  in  ours,  as  our  isolated  cells  are  far  from  being  as 
good  as  the  regular  cells. 

4.  Solitary  cells  are  4x7,  one  iron  door  and  one  wooden  door  on 
each  end ;  can  be  made  entirely  dark ;  no  furniture  ;  built  of  brick,  with 
iron  floors. 

5.  I  would  keep  him  in  a  separate  or  solitary  cell,  with  wire  mesh 
over  the  doors.  Have  his  wants  entirely  looked  after  by  a  special 
officer.    Permit  no  officer  to  enter  his  cell  alone. 

IOWA. 

G.  W.  Crosley,  Warden  of  the  Iowa  Penitentiary,  writes: 

1.  Solitary  confinement. 

2.  Solitary  confinement,  and  indictment  by  Grand  Jury. 

3.  I  think  confinement  in  solitary,  separate  and  apart  from  the  cell 
house  better. 

4.  Strongly  constructed— part  wood,  part  iron — with  openings  for 
light  and  ventilation,  but  not  light  enough  to  see  to  read ;  only  a  dim 
light — not  a  dungeon. 

5.  I  would  put  him  in  solitary  confinement  and  handcuff  him,  and 
if  necessary  shackle  him  so  that  he  could  not  injure  any  one  else  or 
himself. 

ARKANSAS. 

G.  A.  Leiper,  Warden  of  the  Arkansas  Penitentiary,  in  answer  to 
the  above  queries  writes  as  follows : 

1.  Confinement  in  a  dark  cell  from  three  to  fifteen  days. 

2.  Never  had  anything  of  that  kind,  but  would  use  ball  and  chain. 

3.  It  is  a  good  mode  of  punishment. 

4.  Painted  black  on  the  inside,  and  opening  covered  so  as  to  «xclude 
all  light  except  for  ventilation. 

$.  I  would  have  shackles  riveted  upon  him,  would  punish  him  and 
also  any  other  prisoner  caught  conversing  with  him  with  strap.  Would 
not  allow  him  to  speak  to  any  one,  except  the  guard  in  whose  charge 
he  was  placed.  Punished  according  to  the  character,  disposition  and 
temperament  of  the  convict. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

£.  I.  Russell,  Warden  of  the  Charlestown  Penitentiary,  Massachu- 
setts, writes  as  follows : 

1.  Solitary  confinement  upon  bread  and  water. 

2.  Just  the  same,  only  they  can  be  reindicted. 

3.  Very  humane. 

4.  About  ten  feet  square,  grated  door,  and  close  door  outside^ 
making  it  nearly  dark. 

5.  If  they  are  noisy  or  insolent  we  darken  the  room  for  a  few  days 
and  keep  them  upon  bread  and  water ;  and  we  use  no  other  means  than 
these  and  have  very  little  trouble.     I  don't  believe  in  flogging. 

MARYLAND. 

John  W.  Horn,  Warden  of  the  Baltimore  prison,  Md'.,  says : 

1.  Dark  cell,  bread  and  water. 

2.  Twelve  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  dark  cell  for  ten  days,  ball  and  . 
chain  to  leg  till  humbled. 

3.  A  very  excellent  mode  of  punishment,  provided  the  man  is  not 
kept  too  long,  and  thus  destroy  his  health. 

4.  Very  much  as  you  describe  yours ;  they  are  well  ventilated,  but 
no  ray  of  light  and  no  communication  of  any  kind. 

5.  This  is  a  case  requiring  very  strong  methods.  If  the  man  was 
in  this  prison  he  would  be  punished  with  twelve  lashes,  kept  ten  days 
in  the  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water,  and  ball  and  chain  put  to  his  leg. 

DAKOTA. 

Warden  Glidden,  of  the  Dakota  Penitentiary,  writes  as  follows : 

1.  Confine  them  in  solitary  cells  until  such  time  as  they  promise  to 
work,  and  until  such  promise,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Warden  or  deputy, 
is  sincere. 

2.  Have  not  had  such  a  case,  but  in  such  an  event,  if  the  convict 
is  not  punished  sufficiently  in  the  overpowering  incident  to  capture,  he 
will  be  placed  in  the  solitary  cell  to  remain  during  the  fullest  limit  of 
of  time  prescribed  by  statute— viz.,  twenty  days,  with  the  additional 
punishment  of  standing  handcuffed  to  a  ring  a  certain  time  each  day, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  endurance  of  the  culprit,  but  such 
endurance  will  receive  a  tension  only  to  be  relaxed  when  health  and 
life  of  the  subject  are  jeopardized. 

3.  Solitary  confinement  for  a  limited  time,  say  not  to  exceed  twenty 
days,  is  effectual  with  probably  nine-tenths  of  average  inmates,  in  en- 
forcement of  obedience  to  the  rules  and  discipline. 

4.  Seven  by  four  by  six  and  one-quarter,  made  of  boiler  plate 
incased  in  stone,  two  and  one-half  inch  ventilator  pipe  extending  to 
roof  of  building ;  the  door  of  cell  is  made  of  same  material,  with  two- 
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inch  hole  covered  by  sliding  cap  to  communicete  with  occupant;  air 
holes  are  located  at  bottom  of  door  and  are  hooded. 

5.  Subject  him  to  punishment  described  in  answer  to  query  No.  2. 

INDIANA. 

J.  B.  Patten,  Warden  of  Indiana  State  Prison,  South,  Jefferson ville. 
Ind.,  writes  as  follows: 

1.  Confinement  in  punishment  cell  on  bread  and  water  first,  and  if 
that  is  not  effective,  1  use  the  cat,  which  never  fails. 

2.  In  all  such  cases  the  lash  is  the  only  remedy,  and  should  be 
vigorously  applied. 

3.  Solitary  confinement  neither  reforms  nor  disciplines. 

4.  They  are  ordinary  cells,  hooded,  with  space  of  eight  inches  at 
top  and  bottom  for  light  and  ventilation. 

5.  You  describe  a  bad  case,  but  I  have  something  similar.  The 
only  trouble  is,  such  men  have  a  mania  for  notoriety,  and  the  only 
remedy  for  that  man  is  to  liberate  him  and  put  him  to  work.  Put  good 
marksmen  on  the  walls  with  instructions  to  shoot  him  if  he  makes  an 
attempt  to  break  in  the  daytime ;  after  that,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  as  I  am  here,  I  would  use  the  cat 
on  that  nian  until  I  took  all  the  notions  of  notoriety  out  of  him,  and 
until  the  meanest  sneak  thief  in  the  prison  would  have  a  contempt  for 
him. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Nelson  Viall,  Warden  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  writes  as 
follows : 

1.  They  are  placed  in  dark  cells,  on  bread  and  water. 

2.  They  are  secured  to  a  ringbolt  in  the  basement  for  a  day  or  two. 

3.  I  believe  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  discipline. 
4«  The  same  as  others,  except  the  grating  is  boarded  up. 
5.  I  would  keep  him  in  irons. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Frank  H.  Dodge,  of  the  State  Prison  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  writes  as 
follows : 

I.  For  prisoners  who  will  not  work  we  punish  them  with  what  we 
call  the  slide,  which  consists  of  two  pieces  of  grooved  wood,  two  by  two 
and  one-half  inches  by  four  feet  in  length,  fastened  to  the  wall  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  two  feet  apart  and  four  feet  from  the  floor.  Between 
said  pieces  is  a  board  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  groove,  to 
which  a  snap  hook  is  fastened.  Handcuffs  are  placed  upon  the  prisoners 
and  attached  to  the  hook  on  the  board,  and  the  board  is  slid  up  to  a 
height  that  will  bring  the  weight  of  the  prisoner  mostly  on  the  cuffs,  and 
let  him  remain  in  that  position  one  minute  (if  he  does  not  before  the 
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expiration  of  that  time  say  that  he  is  ready  to  work),  then  lower  the 
slide  so  that  his  weight  rests  squarely  on  his  feet  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  raise  him  for  another  minute,  and  so  continue  until  he  says  that  he 
is  ready  to  work. 

2.  Have  not  had  an  assault  upon  an  officer  with  intent  to  kill  during 
the  last  seven  years. 

3.  My  opinion  in  regard  to  a  common  cell,  hooded,  as  a  punish- 
ment cell,  is,  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  place  to  put  a  man  who  deserves 
punishment. 

4.  Our  solitary  cells  are  in  the  yard  at  such  a  distance  that  any 
noise  or  shouting  there  will  not  reach  the  ears  of  other  prisoners  not  in 
solitary.  The  size  of  them  is  8x8x8  feet,  granite  top  and  bottom,  sides 
of  brick,  with  a  network  of  iron  inside.  The  doors  open  into  a  corridor 
and  are  double,  first  a  grated  door  and  then  one  of  boiler  iron,  with  an 
opening  at  top  and  bottom  to  admit  air;  a  door  at  one  end  of  the 
corridor  of  boiler  iron,  and  a  grated  window  at  the  other,  with  a  green 
curtain  to  exclude  the  light  if  desired.  No  bedding  or  bed  but  the  stone 
floor  in  cells.  The  food  for  a  man  in  solitary  consists  of  six  ounces  of 
corn  bread  and  water  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

5.  Had  I  such  a  man  as  you  describe  William  Smidt  to  be  I  would 
build  a  solitary  cell  (that  none  but  officers  would  have  access  to)  that 
would  hold  him  until  the  last  hour  of  his  sentence  expired. 

I  think  you  are  very  mild  in  your  punishments. 

VIRGINIA. 

W.  W.  Meres,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  writes  as  follows  : 

1.  Stripes.    Solitary  confinement  in  cell  or  dungeon. 

2.  Stripes  not  exceeding  thirty-nine ;  confinement  in  the  dungeon 
not  exceeding  ten  days  ;  have  one  side  of  his  head  shaved  weekly  ; 
carry  a  ball  and  chain,  and  if  deemed  necessary,  be  confined  in  his  cell 
to  the  end  of  his  term,  or  for  any  less  time. 

3.  Not  being  familiar  with  your  prison  discipline  I  have  no  opinion 
to  express. 

4.  Similar  to  your  prison. 

5.  Such  a  prisoner  as  you  describe  would  undergo  punishment  that 
would  bring  him  down  pretty  soon.  Stripes,  ball  and  chain,  dungeon 
with  bread  and  water. 

MINNESOTA. 

H.  G.  Stordock,  Warden  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  writes  as 
follows : 

I.  Confine  them  in  dark  dungeon  on  bread  and  water  diet  (twice 
daily)  until  they  yield.     This  never  fails. 
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2.  We  have  not  had  any  such  jcases  as  yet.  My  orders  are  to  take 
no  chances,  but  shoot  them  down  if  necessary. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  in  solitary  confinement,  except  when  convicts 
are  crazy  or  cranky  to  that  degree  that  it  is  unsafe  to  let  them  mingle 
with  others. 

4.  Our  solitary  cells  at  present  are  the  ordinary  cells  in  a  part  of  the 
cell  room  aside  from  the  others.  We  are  now  building  a  thirty-four 
cell  solitary,  away  from  the  main  building,  to  be  used  by  insane  and 
cranks  only. 

5.  William  Smidt  has,  undoubtedly,  outlived  his  usefulness.  If  he 
was  here  I  would  in  the  first  place  satisfy  myself  that  he  was  sane,  then 
promptly  inform  him  that  the  next  time  he. attempted  to  assault  an  ofBcer 
■or  guard  with  any  kind  of  a  weapon  he  would  at  once  be  given  a  free 
passport  to  the  next  world.  I  would  put  the  best  guards  I  had  over  him 
to  promptly  shoot  him  in  his  tracks  the  very  first  opportunity. 

ELMIKA  REFORMATORY  (NEW  YORK). 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Reformatory,  writes  : 

1 .  I  have  never  had  prisoners  refuse  to  work — that  is  to  say,  sane 
prisoners — with  here  and  there  an  exception,  and  never  had  a  man 
prisoner  maintain  his  refusal  for  any  considerable  time.  If,  after  seclu- 
sion for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  personally  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  refusal— long  enough  for  the  mood  of  the  prisoner  to  change 
by  the  natural  reaction  —he  still  should  persist,  I  would  spank  him  to 
change  his  mood.     I  have  found  this  means  most  merciful  and  effectual. 

2.  Assaults  upon  officers  with  intent  to  kill  have  been  of  rare  oc- 
currence and  by  men  of  unsound  mind  or  of  gross  ignorance  with  low 
brutality.  After  becoming  fully  informed  of  the  circumstances  preceding 
and  probably  causing  such  an  assault,  I  undertake  to  assist  the  prisoner 
to  restrain  such  manifestations  thereafter.  I  had  such  a  case  recently 
by  a  man  not  insane,  but  ungovernable  and  ugly.  He  used  a  knife  on 
the  officer  while  in  line  in  the  yard,  getting  himself  quite  severely 
handled  in  the  fray.  I  kept  the  man  secluded  for  three  weeks,  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  to  allay  the  excitement  occasioned  both  in  the  prisoner 
and  with  others  who  knew  about  it.  Finally,  taking  up  the  matter  for 
a  finish,  I  became  convinced  that  the  man  could  not,  without  some 
special  inducement,  be  sure  to  restrain  himself  thereafter,  and  I  did,  after 
freely  explaining  to  him  the  purpose,  remedial  and  preventive,  not  vin  • 
dictive.  personally  spank  him.  sendini^him  back  to  the  same  shop  under 
the  same  overseer,  requiring  him  to  make  a  proper  and  manly  apology. 
Indeed,  I  find  with  good  officers,  the  apology  of  the  prisoner  is  a  very 
excellent  settlement  of  many  forms  of  insubordination, apology  usually 
without  other  penalty  or  treatment. 
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3.  Your  third  inquiry  is,  I  judge,  sufficiently  answered  by  what  is 
above  written. 

4.  I  have  abandoned,  practically,  solitary  confinement  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  indeed,  I  seek  to  abandon  the  practice  of  penalties  for  punish- 
ments altogether.  The  use  of  seclusion  in  this  prison  is  as  the  use  of 
temporary  confinement  of  arrests  in  station-houses  outside  of  prisons 
and  in  communities.  I  can  discover  nothing  censurable  in  what  you 
term  "s9litary"  confinement,  as  you  describe  it  in  your  letter.  Of  course, 
confinement  might  continue  too  long  a  time,  and  if  accompanied  with 
privations  of  food  and  clothing  might  be  made  very  objectionable,  but 
I  do  not  understand  your  practice  possessing  such  objections. 

5.  We  have  eight  iron  cells  in  a  secluded  portion  of  the  premises, 
but  within  the  beat  of  night  and  day  patrol. 

The  cells  are  of  iron  and  V  shaped,  with  open  grated  doors, 
warmed,  and  not  darkened.  We  always  secure  a  recalcitrant  prisoner 
confined  herein  by  a  handcuff  to  a  ring-bolt  near  the  floor,  supplying 
him  with  a  bed  on  the  floor  and  with  two  rations  a  day,  without  restrict- 
ions as  to  water,  and,  as  before  stated,  we  do  not  usually  allow  a  man  to 
remain  longer  than  is  required  for  the  natural  reactionary  mood  to 
manifest  itself.  If  reaction  does  not  soon  set  in  we  assist  it  by  physical 
treatment,  previously  described  as  spanking,  always  applied  by  the 
general  superintendent  in  person. 

6.  This  question  is  answered  above. 

7.  Insane  prisoners  are  promptly  removed  to  the  asylum  for  insane 
convicts  at  Auburn. 

8.  When  we  quite  decide  any  prisoner  is  feigning  insanity,  we  try 
the  same  treatment  described  above  as  when  prisoners  cannot  control 
themselves  without  extraneous  aid. 

9.  I  have  but  one  prisoner  at  this  writing  who  is  secluded,  and  we 
do  not  usually  have  any — not  more  than,  say  six  a  year,  are  even  tem- 
porarily secluded.  I  have  had  troublesome  prisoners,  similar  to  your 
William  Smidt.  If  sane,  he  might  be  cured,  but  sometimes  it  becomes 
a  difficult  question  to  decide  whether  the  necessary  severity  should  be 
applied — whether  it  is  not  more  humane  after  all  to  seclude  him  perma- 
nently in  apartments  erected  for  such  cases,  something  similar  to  the 
separate  cells  of  the  Pennsylvania  prisons.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
allow  him  to  hold  high  carnival  in  a  cell  adjoining  or  observed  by  other 
prisoners.  I  have  had  one  such  man  here,  who  murdered  a  fellow 
prisoner,  held  here  for  months  awaiting  trial,  desperate  beyond  degree. 
I  arranged  a  room  in  the  separate  prison,  and  there  riveted  on  to  one 
wrist  a  shackle,  which  was  by  a  short  chain  attached  to  another  movable 
or  sliding  shackle  upon  a  long  iron  rod.  He  could  lie  down  on  the  bed 
provided,  move  about  sufficiently,  and  have  one  hand  at  liberty.  He 
(the  prisoner)  was  reasonably  comfortable  and  safe. 
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DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  WARDENS. 

We  have  now  heard  from  thirty-four  wardens  and  super- 
intendents of  prominent  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
men  who  have  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  their  brother 
man,  children  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father,  those  who  have 
had  perhaps  fewer  opportunities  and  harsher  bringing  up,  and 
they  all,  with  perhaps  the  few  exceptions  of  Indiana,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  prescribe  as  the  remedy  for 
for  a  very  bad  man — the  man  William  Smidt,  now  in  Folsom 
Prison,  California — and  with  wonderful  unanimity  agree  upon 
it:  the  closest  confinement,  the  lowest  diet,  floggings,  the 
heaviest  irons  doubly  riveted,  the  shackles  of  ball  and  chain, 
and  death  if  he  attempts  to  assault  or  escape. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  this  man  may  have 
had  an  unfortunate  childnood,  indeed  that  pre-natal  conditions 
may  have  been  detrimental  to  the  best  development,  that  he 
may  have  been  an  unwelcome  child,  that  his  education  may 
have  been  neglected  and  his  surroundings  criminal,  and  his 
temptations  beyond  his  power  to  withstand  ? 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  wise  therapeutics 
would  scorn  administering  for  fever  more  of  fever,  for  con- 
sumption more  of  consumption;  would  not  the  physician  say, 
change  the  treatment  ? 

William  Smidt.  we  venture  to  say,  has  had  rough  treat- 
ment, privation,  the  dark  and  the  hard  life  all  the  way  along 
on  his  pilgrimage.  That  he  loves  liberty,  one  of  the  blessings 
all  mankind  love,  is  evident.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  he  has 
remarkable  ability  and  ingenuity,  and  qualities  that  are  to  be 
prized  when  under  proper  control.  Why  not  take  the  time 
and  the  trouble  to  work  upon  the  good  qualities  that  may  be 
found  in  this  person  ?  Every  life  is  worth  saving  and  worth 
moulding.  No  one  has  "outlived  his  usefulness  ;"  no  one  is 
"  a  worthless  vagabond  unfit  to  live  ;"  no  one  *'  is  to  be  shot  if 
he  attempts  to  escape."  Has  not  this  man  had  enough  of 
hard  words  and  cruel  knocks  ?  Now  give  him  kind  words 
and  advisory  counsel ;    encourage  him  by  premiums    for  well 
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doing,  rather  than  harsh,   cruel   and   inhuman   penalties   for 
wrong  doing. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  such  persons  safely  under  restraint,  so 
that  they  can  not  and  will  not  harm  any  one,  if  the  separate 
system  is  rigidly  carried  out.  We  repeat  it,  the  separate 
system  is  a  safe- guard  to  officers  and  to  prisoners. 

THE  TREATMENT  REQUIRED. 

In  all  these  answers  no  one  has  suggested  the  treatment 
that  comes  from  love,  sympathy,  charity ;  we  mean  that  love 
that  God  has  called  brotherly  love,  because  of  pity  for  the 
frailties  of  our  race ;  that  sympathy  that  feels  drawn  to  those 
less  favored  than  ourselves,  with  strength  to  stand  by  the 
right;  that  charity  that, comes  from  the  feeling  that  we  all 
make  mistakes ;  that  even  the  great  Teacher  could  say,  "  Neith- 
er do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more."  We  do  not  mean 
discharge  this  man,  but  we  do  mean,  in  the  separate  confine- 
ment, to  be  more  attentive  than  to  others  less  violent  and 
criminal.  The  more  the  crime  and  the  greater  the  criminal — 
the  more  of  attention,  the  more  of  care  and  prayer.  If  wardens 
cannot  give  these  essentials  to  reform,  let  the  chaplain,  the 
moral  instructor,  and  all  teachers  of  that  which  is  good,  have 
frequent  interviews  with  him. 

Not  one  of  all  these  wardens  has  recommended  a  prison 
society  or  visitors  to  cells,  that  there  may  be  a  close  and 
sincere  interchange  of  feeling.  Not  one  of  these  wardens  has 
said,  adopt  the  plan,  "  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together." 
"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.'*^ 

We  believe  that  a  case  of  this  kind  requires  a  decided 
change  of  treatment,  that  every  efifort  should  be  made  in  this 
spirit  of  love,  pity  and  religion.  With  no  compromise  with 
crime,  with  the  firmest  determination  which  truth  and  the 
right  gives  every  one,  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  God*s 
power,  we  hold  that  this  man  should  be  treated  differently 
from  the  plan  proposed  by  this  council  of  thirty-four.  In- 
stead of  being  cruel  to  him,  for  he  has  seen  enough  of  cruelty,. 
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he  himself  is  steeped  in  cruelty,  show  him  the  power  of  kind- 
ness by  advice,  by  marking  out  the  road  to  reform  and  how 
large  the  pay  is  for  being  good ;  and  instead  of  being,  like  him, 
unmindful  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  teach  him  and  show 
him  the  sacred  and  inviolate  right  of  life.  We  believe  this 
man  has  a  soul,  that  he  is  one  of  the  family  that  God  permits 
to  live,  and  that  he  has  some  divine  spark  of  life.  If  wardens 
would  take  time,  or  allow  some  one  to  take  the  time,  to  reason 
with  this  man  and  such  men,  and  give  them  time  to  think 
about  their  evil  ways  ;  in  other  words,  use  some  of  the  un- 
developed forces  of  our  being,  there  would  be  a  change.  Re- 
member, you  who  have  charge  of  prisoners,  are  strong — they 
are  weak;  you  have  liberty — they  are  chafed  in  spirit  behind 
bars  and  within  strong  walls  and  deprived  of  their  liberty ; 
you  have  the  benefit  of  change — they  have  the  monotony  and 
the  oppression  of  a  life  devoid  of  interest ;  you  are  without 
the  stigma  of  crime — they  are  stamped  as  criminal.  "  Bear 
ye  one  another*s  burdens,"  help  the  sinner  to  reform,  the 
discouraged  to  look  upward  and  onward,  and  the  weak  to  be 
strong. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  present  Warden  of  Folsom  Prison,  California, 
in  reference  to  the  criminal,  Smidt,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
mark  the  change  which  confirms  all  we  have  said : 

Office  of  Warden,  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  Cal.,  > 

April  1st,  1888.     I 

Alfred  H.  Love:  Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  March  23d  is  at  hand. 
I  was  elected  Warden  of  this  prison  and  assumed  charge  on  the  27th  of 
December  last,  vice  Gen.  John  McComb,  transferred  to  the  San  Quentin 
Prison.  I  have  not  seen  the  article  you  refer  to  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald. The  convict.  Smidt,  you  are  inquiring  about  is  still  in  this  prison. 
He  has  been  locked  up  as  an  incorrigible  for  about  thirty  two  months. 
He  gave  the  previous  administration  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Since  I 
have  been  at  the  prison  he  has  been  tractable.  I  found  him  wearing  a 
sixteen  pound  "  Oregon  Boot,"  and  his  hands  shackled  to  an  eighteen 
inch  iron  bar,  so  that  he  could  not  get  them  together.  When  he  was 
taken  out  for  exercise,  some  three  or  four  guards  and  as  many  convicts 
armed  with  heavy  clubs  guarded  him  to  and  from  his  exercise.  Some 
time  in  January  I  withdrew  this  large  force  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  a 
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tendency  to  impress  Smidt,  as  well  as  the  other  convicts,  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  really  bad  and  gave  him  and  them  an  inflated  idea  of  his 
importance.  I  removed  first  the  shackles  from  his  hands  and  two  weeks 
later  the  "  Oregon  Boot."  Since  then,  about  two  months,  he  has  been 
taken  to  and  from  exercise  by  one  man,  without  difficulty,  and  he  has 
shown  no  signs  of  violence,  in  fact,  has  repeatedly  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  work.  I  intend  to  release  him  from  confinement  to*day  and  put 
him  to  work  ai  his  trade— stone  mason.  If  he  does  well  and  complies 
cheerfully  with  all  restrictions  and  rules,  I  will  meet  him  half  way,  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  earn  whatever  privileges  may  be  granted  for  hard 
and  laborious  work.  If  he  does  not  do  well  he  will  be  relegated  to 
his  cell  and  remain  there  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  act  upon  the  theory  that  when  a  convict  violates  the  rules  of  the 
prison  and  is  punished  for  it,  that  the  punishment  ought  to  square  the 
account.  If  the  convict  concludes  that  it  is  more  comfortable  at  least 
to  comply  with  the  rules,  he  ought  to  be  met  in  a  proper  spirit  by  the 
officers  of  the  prison,  and  encouraged  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself 
properly.  If  he  transgresses  the  second  time,  the  punishment  ought  to 
be  increased,  not  in  a  spirit  of  malice  or  revenge,  but  dispassionately 
in  the  proper  enforcement  of  prison  discipline. 

In  the  case  of  Smidt,  he  is  a  Hollander  with  all  the  dogged  stub- 
bornness of  his  nationality.  He  made  an  attempt  to  escape  some  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  and  was  punished  for  it  by  confinement  on  bread 
and  water  diet.  A  subsequent  lapse  on  his  part  resulted  in  his  being 
again  punished  for  a  longer  period,  which  in  time  resulted  in  Smidt  be- 
coming impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  unfairly  treated  by  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  latter  determining  to  make  him  quit  at  all  hazards.  This 
condition  of  affairs  was  aggravated  by  designing  parties  trying  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  it  as  against  the  warden  and  his  officers.  It  ended 
in  a  direct  clash  between  Smidt  and  the  authorities.  How  far  that  might 
have  been  prevented  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  when  such  a  conflict 
is  once  forced,  public  policy  would  dictate  that  the  authorities  should  be 
sustained  at  all  hazards— which  was  done  in  this  case. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  the  inception  of  his  trouble  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  write  to  Warden  McComb,  of  the  San  Quentin  Prison,  who 
was  warden  of  this  prison  until  three  months  ago.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  again  on  this  matter,  and  would  also  like  to  see  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  criticisms  of  the  various 
wardens  thereon.  In  the  meantime  if  you  want  to  know  how  I  succeed 
in  handling  Smidt,  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  desired  information. 
I  don't  anticipate  any  trouble. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  Aull,  Warden. 
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CARE   OF    DISCHARGED    PRISONERS. 

We  have  been  free  in  criticism,  we  have  condemned  that 
which  we  cannot  sanction,  and  we  have  commended  our 
separate  system  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  work  of  our  Prison 
Society;  it  remains  for  us  to  convict  ourselves  of  one  omission, 
indeed  defect  and  neglect.  With  all  our  advancement  in  the 
long  life  of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  we  have  not  as  yet 
established  and  perfected  any  plan  for  the  care  and  the  en- 
couragement of  deserving  discharged  prisoners. 

True,  our  Agents  and  our  Acting  Committee  do  consid- 
erable good  work  and  assist  very  many  with  suits  of  clothing 
or  parts  of  suits,  contribute  to  their  leaving  the  city,  or  their 
finding  employment ;  but  all  this  is  mainly  individual  work. 
We  believe  every  visitor  performs  a  special  duty  in  this 
direction,  and  some  visitors  go  very  far  to  befriend  prisoners 
they  have  been  visiting  and  who  have  manifested  a  determin- 
ation to  reform.  Still,  this  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
case.  We  require  a  regular,  systematic  and  competent  plan 
for  meeting  the  demand. 

What  is  that  demand  ?  Prisoners  have  reposed  confi- 
dence in  visitors ;  a  very  close  intimacy  has  been  engendered, 
and  a  contrition  of  heart  has  been  manifested.  The  prisoner 
has  declared  he  would  follow  the  advice  and  the  example  of 
his  visitor.  The  doors  open  and  the  convict  is  free.  If  he 
has  made  anything  by  overwork,  it  is  well ;  for  this,  with  the 
$$  he  receives  from  the  Institution  if  he  remain  in  the  city,  and 
the  ^10  if  he  leave  the  city,  gives  him  a  little  help  for  the 
time.  But  in  the  great  sea  of  trouble  and  the  strain  of  living 
expenses,  this  released  man  begs  for  employment ;  he  cannot 
meet  the  questionings  of  a  curious  public ;  he  does  not  know 
where  to  apply  for  work,  and  in  a  little  while  he  is  out  of 
money  and  homeless.  True,  plenty  of  old  and  dangerous 
companions  await  to  lead  him  back  into  a  criminal  life,  but  he 
has  determined  to  reform,  and  all  he  asks  is  a  situation  and 
an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honorable  name.  The  very  visitors 
to  whom  he  has  expressed  his  desire,  who  have  induced  him 
to  put  his  faith  in  the   right  and  to  trust  the  Higher  Power, 
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become  worried  and  almost  discourag^ed,  because  they  have 
no  work  for  the  applicant  and  no  place  to  which  to  send  him. 
Hence,  it  is  the  business  of  the  hour,  the  best  work  we  can  do 
now  in  the  one  hundred  and  first  year  of  our  existence  as  a 
Prison  Society,  to  be  determined  that  another  year  shall  not 
pass  without  some  practical  plan  for  the  employment  of 
deserving  discharged  prisoners,  if  only  for  a  time,  until  they 
can  find  permanent  situations. 

True,  we  do  not  want  to  congregate  even  well  disposed 
discharged  prisoners,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first  difficulties 
that  meets  our  anxious  endeavors,  but  we  believe  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  farm  in  one  place,  a  broom  factory  in  another,  a  car- 
penter shop  in  another,  tools  in  another ;  and  once  started  we 
could  have  such  a  succession  of  managers  of  such  places  as 
would  insure  success.  For  instance,  a  man  comes  out  who 
has  learned  tb  cane  chairs  ;  start  a  cane-seating  or  chair  repair- 
ing factory — run  it  for  all  it  is  worth — in  some  section  of  the 
city  and  place  the  best  man  as  manager  and  let  him  report  to 
the  agent.  Business  can  be  had  or  the  results  of  the  work 
can  be  sold,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  in  full,  we  to  help  it  out 
from  the  treasury ;  and  when  we  show  beginnings  suth  as  this 
and  prove  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  that  we  are  doing  a 
practical  work,  and  preventing  recommitments,  and  saving 
both  men  and  money,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  appropriations 
to  extend  the  beneficent  work.  Michael  Dunn,  of  New 
York,  the  notorious  criminal  at  one  time,  now  thoroughly 
reformed  and  highly  respected,  tested  this,  and  has  made  a 
success  of  his  plan  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chica^^o 
and  Brooklyn.  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  House  of  Industry,  40  East  Houston  Street,  New  York, 
is  valuable : 

"  Brute  force  may  make  good  prisoners,  but  moral  training  alone 
will  make  good  citizens." 

One  of  our  most  earnest  advocates  of  Prison  Reform  said  at  a 
Congress  held  in  London,  in  1872,  "  In  vain  shall  we  have  given  the 
convict  an  improved  mind  and  heart,  in  vain  shall  we  have  imparted 
to  him  the  capacity  for  industrial  labor,  and  the  will  to  advance  himself 
by  worthy  means,  if  on  his  discharge  he  finds  the  world  in  arms  against 
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him,  with  none  to  trust  him»  none  to  meet  him  kindly,  and  none  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  earning  honest  bread." 

If,  as  statistics  prove  to  be  the  facts,  three-fifths  of  all  convictions 
take  place  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  is  not  the  field  k  large 
one,  and  the  probability  great  that  many  of  them  under  proper  influences 
can  be  truly  and  thoroughly  reformed  ?  Many  who  now  apply  for 
admission  say,  "  I  was  told  to  come  by  a  friend  who  has  been  here, 
and  is  now  leading  an  honest  life.'* 

All  that  is  found  in  society  is  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  society 
itself. 

Sefior  Armengol  of  Spain,  declared  that  "criminals  might  say — 
we  are  criminals,  because  society  used  no  means  to  make  us  virtuous." 

History  shows  that  any  reform  in  the  criminal  class,  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  has  never  resulted  from  legislative  action  ;  but  has  grown 
out  of  local  and  individual  effort. 

••  The  best  fruit  is  always  hand  picked." 

At  the  Evangelical  Alliance  just  held  at  Washington,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Loomis  of  Brooklyn  said,  "  The  city  is  a  peril  to  our  modern  State.  .  .  . 
The  only  way  to  wipe  away  the  threat  of  the  city  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  is,  to  use  the  power  that  God  has  put  into  the  world  for  lifting 
men  up." 

We  have  as  few  rules  as  are  consistent  with  proper  discipline,  but 
demand  good  behavior,  attendance  at  daily  prayers  and  the  four 
evening  meetings  held  weekly,  strict  temperance,  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  for  we  believe  with  Howard  the  philanthropist,  that  'Mf  you  make 
men  diligent,  it  goes  far  towards  making  them  honest."  Come  and  see 
for  yourself  whether  effort  in  this  direction  is  misapplied. 

Since  the  Home  was  founded  in  1879,  2,311  men  have  been 
received  as  inmates,  and  1,061  of  these  have  obtained  employment 
while  there.  Our  annual  expenses  are  about  seven  thousand  dollars. 
Towards  this  amount  we  make  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars 
yearly,  by  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  by  inmates ;  for  the  balance 
we  are  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions. 

One  of  the  regular  industries  of  the  Home  is  the  manufacture  of 
brooms.  The  principal  sizes  of  brooms  made  in  the  Home  are :  6XX, 
7XX,  8XX.  6X,  7X,  8X.  The  XX  are  the  best  brooms,  and  the  6's  are 
the  smallest  sizes.    We  also  make  scrubbing  brushes. 

Institutions,  corporations  and  families  will  be  supplied  with  either 
of  these,  in  any  quantity,  and  of  a  superior  quality,  at  prices  as  low  as 
they  can  be  purchased  elsewhere,  if  buyers  will  send  a  postal  card  to 
the  Home,  making  known  their  wants  and  giving  the  address  to  which 
they  may  be  sent. 

Gross  amount  from  sale  of  Brooms $22,689.41 

••      Brushes 2,10825 

$24,797  66 
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THE  NEW  AND  LIVE  QUESTIONS  BEFORE  THE  WORLD. 

The  principle  of  restitution  is  one  that  is  engaging  the 
thought  of  the  age.  We  mean  by  this,  that  the  prisoner  must 
work  out  the  loss  he  has  caused.  It  is  not  paying  a  debt  or 
satisfying  the  injured  person,  or  indeed,  reforming  the  crimi- 
nal, to  simply  imprison  him. 

God's  law  to  us  all  is  to  work  out  our  salvation,  to  merit 
the  promises  of  the  future.  Let  us  always  hold  his  plan  as 
the  highest  and  best.  As  it  is  now,  the  prisoner  works  to  pay 
the  institution  his  proportion  ;  he  then  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  money  by  pverwork,  which  is  divided,  one-half  to 
the  county  from  which  he  came  and  one-half  for  himself,  to 
be  kept  for  him  until  his  discharge,  or  it  may  be  sent  out  to 
his  family.  Here  are  three  divisions  of  the  man's  labor — the 
institution  or  the  state  being  the  preferred  creditor,  and  yet  the 
very  party  that  neglected  to  protect  the  citizen. 

The  second  and  third  creditors  are  the  county  and  his 
own  self  Where  is  the  person  that  has  been  wronged  or  in- 
jured ?  He  has  perhaps  been  assaulted  and  has  had  a  doctor's 
bill  to  pay ;  his  house  has  been  burned  and  he  has  met  with 
loss  and  inconvenience  ;  or  his  property  has  been  stolen.  His 
pay  is — after  attending  court  at  a  loss  of  time  and  feeling — 
the  incarceration  of  the  criminal.  There  is  certainly  a  propri- 
ety in  another  division  being  made  of  this  man's  time  and  la- 
bor. Undoubtedly  a  fourth  of  the  result  of  this  labor  should 
go  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained.  In  other  words,  the 
prisoner  should  make  restitution  for  the  Wrong  committed. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  ?  First,  it  would  teach 
the  criminal  the  value  of  property ;  and,  if  a  murderer,  thez/^///^ 
of  life,  for  he,  the  murderer,  should  be  required  to  work  and 
support  the  home  he  has  desolated,  if  the  widow  or  orphans, 
support  them  and  stand  in  the  place  of  the  natural  protector 
he  has  removed.  What  a  world  of  trouble,  time  and  expense 
would  be  saved  by  abolishing  capital  punishment  and  utilizing 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  murderer ! 

Second.  It  would  cause  every  one  to  take  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  criminal.     As  it  is  now. 
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some  say,  "  What  is  it  to  me,  I  must  attend  court  and  then  get 
nothing  in  return." 

We  have  known  of  cases  where  the  injured  persons  have 
allowed  the  criminal  to  pass  on,  because  of  this  defect  in  our 
laws.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  is  corrected,  and  that  a  new 
law  is  enacted  in  pursuance  of  this  righteous  principle  of  res- 
toration or  restitution. 

We  quote  again  from  Thomas  Scattergood's  Journal,  to 
show  that  the  founder  of  this  commonwealth  had  this  reform 
revealed  to  him.  "  It  was  William  Penn's  intention  that  a 
prison  should  be  a  workhouse  as  well  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment. In  the  frame  of  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  before 
his  first  visit  to  the  province,  are  these  words  :  '  That  all  lands 
and  goods  of  felons  shall  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
party  wronged,  twice  the  value ;  and  for  want  of  lands  or 
goods,  the  felons  shall  be  bondmen,  to  work  in  the  common 
prison  or  workhouse,  or  otherwise,  till  the  party  injured  be 
satisfied.* 

*'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  perfectly 
carried  out  during  the  life  of  Penn." 

ABOLITION  OF  TIME  SENTENCES. 

Another  important  reform  is,  to  abolish  time  sentences 
and  introduce  indeterminate  sentences. 

We  have  already  described  this  recommendation  and  we 
are  gratified  to  find  it  receiving  increased  support.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  every  one  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  simply  to  give  those  who  reform  and 
who  are  determined  to  lead  a  correct  life,  the  opportunity  of 
discharging  themselves.  There  is  no  use,  and  we  might  al- 
most add,  no  right,  certainly  no  economy,  to  deprive  a  person 
of  liberty  who  has  so  changed  from  a  criminal  life  to  one  that 
is  virtuous,  that  he  can  honestly  earn  his  own  living  and  be 
an  ornament  to  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  poorest 
policy  and  most  aggravated  criminality,  or  rather  almost  a 
connivance  with  crime,  of  course  unwittingly  committed,  to 
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discharge  from  prison  simply  because  their  sentences  have 
expired,  those  who  have  not  reformed  and  who  indeed  boast 
that  when  at  liberty  they  will  return  to  their  crimes  and  have 
revenge  for  imprisonment. 

We  would  say  to  the  former  class,  go  forth  upon  your 
honor  and  live  honest  and  correct  lives  ;  and  to  the  latter  we 
would  say,  you  cannot  leave  these  walls  until  you  have  made 
up  your  minds  to  change  your  course  and  do  your  duty  in 
the  commonwealth.  You  are  now  in  our  power  and  we  do 
not  mean  to  have  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  a  re-arrest, 
re-trial,  and  recommitment. 

The  system  of  shortening  sentences  for  good  behavior  is  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  this  reform  and  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  can  be  improved  by  the  plan  proposed  and  in  our 
former  journals  more  fully  elaborated. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

In  presenting  my  second  annual  report  as  General  Secre- 
tary of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  I  have  seen  how  the 
work  undert?ken  one  year  ago  has  grown  in  importance,  and 
am  convinced  that  a  loss  has  been  sustained  in  not  having  it 
heretofore  systematically  performed.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
one  engaged  in  active  business  can  give  it  that  time  and  atten- 
tion which  such  a  work,  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  demands. 
The  good  which  may  be  accomplished  is  beyond  computation, 
and  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  funds  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  value  of  prison  societies  is  conceded  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject.  What  is  the  work  of 
those  thus  associated  together?  It  is,  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  public  prisons.  This  involves  work  in  various  ways.  This 
is  well  set  for^h  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Constitution 
of  our  Society  :  **  By  the  aid  of  humanity  undue  and  illegal 
sufferings  may  be  prevented  ;  the  link  which  should  bind  the 
whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances  be 
preserved  unbroken ;  and  such  degrees  and  modes  of  punish- 
ment may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of 
continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our 
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fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness."  This  involves 
legislation.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  county  jails 
are  unfit  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  those  therein  con- 
fined, and  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  not  alone  in  their  con- 
struction, but  in  their  management.  Public  opinion  should 
be  aroused  in  those  counties  where  such  things  exist,  and 
measures  taken  to  have  the  abuses  corrected.  The  prisoners 
are  to  be  visited  in  their  cells  very  frequently,  thus  surround- 
ing them  with  good  influences.  Show  them  not  only  the  sin, 
but  the  folly  of  leading  wicked  lives;  that  in  all  cases  "honesty 
is  the  best  policy."  When  they  are  discharged  from  prison 
lend  them  a  helping  hand — this  is  what  we  are  doing.  Should 
then  the  work  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  be 
confined  to  the  two  prisons  in  this  county?  True,  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  has  inmates  from  more  than  one-half  of 
the  counties  of  the  State.  These  are  cared  for.  But  each 
county  has  a  prison,  and  we  ought  to  be  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  Prison  Society  in  every  county  of  the  State; 
and  not  only  in  organizing,  but  in  periodically  visiting  those 
societies  to  see  that  the  interest  of  their  members  does  not 
falter  or  flag.  Let  it  be  shown  that  kindness  is  a  more 
potent  factor  for  good  than  severity.  There  is  too  much  dis- 
position to  look  upon  those  once  put  behind  the  prison  bars 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption,  and  that  the  touch  of  such 
a  one  afterwards  is  pollution ;  but  the  soul  of  the  greatest 
outcast  is  just  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
as  the  king  on  his  throne.  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
Let  these  truths  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
through  the  influence  of  these  prison  societies.  These  are 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
'^The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society."  In  the  meantime  we 
must  wait,  trusting  that  some  benevolent  or  philanthropic 
individuals  may  be  disposed  to  devise  funds  so  that  we  may 
accomplish  greater  good. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  have  had,  during  the  past  year,  extensive  correspondence 
with  prison  officials  and  officers  of  other  prison  societies  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country,  with  requests  for  our  Journal  or 
other  publications  on  prison  discipline,  and  they  have  also 
written  to  me  requesting  information  in  regard  to  statements 
made  to  them  by  prisoners  who  stated  that  they  had  formerly 
lived  in  Philadelphia. 

I  have  also  been  visited  by  those  from  a  distance,  as  well 
as  by  those  near  home,  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  to 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  give  valuable  information.  This, 
too,  I  feel  to  be  important  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
General  Secretary. 

LEGISLATION    AT    HARRISBURG. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  Legislature  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Harrisburg,  to  enlist  the  members  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  the 
government  of  the  County  Prisons — a  bill  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

I  also  urged  the  appropriation  of  $2,500  per  year,  for  two 
years,  to  our  Society,  for  the  use  of  discharged  prisoners  from 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  was  introduced  to  many  members 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House ;  dined  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ;  left  copies  of  the  "Advance 
Sheets  of  the  Journal  "  for  the  members  of  that  committee, 
and  was  assured  that  the  bill  for  the  appropriation  would 
receive  a  favorable  consideration.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
the  bill  had  been  reported  with  a  negative  recommendation. 
I  then  took  immediate  measures  to  have  it  again  brought 
before  the  House,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  when  a  member  in 
the  House  asked  that  it  be  so  recommitted,  objections  were 
made  by  some  Philadelphia  members,  and  it  could  not  there- 
fore be  done. 

WORK    AT   THE   EASTERN   STATE   PENITENTIARY. 

I  have  given  assiduous  attention  to  the  work  there,  and 
now,  with  another  year's  experience,  I  am  enabled  to  do  more 
effective  service.  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  every  man  about  to 
be  discharged,  several  times  previous  to  the  time,  and  in  all 
cases  inspect  their  clothing.    Sometimes,  with  a  little  mending. 
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their  clothes  are  made  to  look  quite  respectable.  With  this 
in  view,  I  have  purchased  linings  and  trimmings,  the  tailors 
there  doing  the  work.  In  addition  to  this,  I  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  every  man  in  the  prison  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
now,  as  all  the  prisoners  call  me  by  name  as  I  open  the  cell 
doors,  I  am  gratified  with  the  warmth  with  which  my  visits 
are  received.  I  consider  these  friendly  calls  of  great  import- 
ance, in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  blocks  visits  are 
rarely  made  by  members  of  the  committee,  and  in  others  one 
visit  in  one,  two  or  three  months.  I  have  made  300  visits  to 
the  Penitentiary  since  last  report,  and  have  made  8,500  visits 
to  prisoners,  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.  I  have 
furnished  a  large  number  with  suits  of  clothing,  and  have 
taken  those  to  the  cars  who  wished  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  the  country,  invariably  giving  them  a  breakfast  before 
starting  them  on  their  journey;  a  little  attention  which  they 
remember  with  gratitude  in  connection  with  the  Prison 
Society.  I  am  frequently  accosted  on  the  street  by  those 
to  whom  I  have  rendered  assistance,  and  am  gratified  to 
find  how  many  there  are  who  are  leading  honest  lives.  This 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  help  should  be  extended  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  needed,  though  some  may  not  be  deserv- 
ing— nay,  may  even  part  with  the  clothes  given  them  to  obtain 
money  or  even  liquor;  yet  many  who  are  thus  assisted  do 
right.  A  man  may  not  be  deserving,  and  yet  if  he  can  make 
a  decent  appearance  there  is  at  least  a  chance  for  him  to 
obtain  a  situation,  and  a  hope  that  he  will  do  right.  If  he  is 
in  rags  there  is  the  strongest  probability  that  he  will  steal 
again. 

A  few  interesting  cases  may  be  cited: 

A  man  went  out  with  a  firm  determination,  as  he  said,  to 
give  up  drink  (which  had  been  his  ruin)  and  to  lead  an  honest 
life.  He  had  been  in  prison  twice,  both  caused  by  drink.  This 
man  had  means  earned  by  overwork,  and  had  purchased  for 
himself  good  clothes.  I  proposed  that  I  should  meet  him  at 
the  gate  on  his  discharge,  to  exchange  his  overcoat  which  was 
too  small.     As  we  came  out  there  was  a  whistle  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  street,  and  his  name  was  called.  A  bad  man 
who  was  released  five  months  before,  had  kept  the  date  of  this 
man's  discharge,  and  was  waiting  for  him.  I  asked  Frank 
whether  he  wished  to  go  with  him ;  if  so,  he  had  no  need  of 
my  aid.  Upon  his  saying  he  did  not,  I  sharply  sent  the  other 
away.  Took  him  to  my  house  and  did  not  lose  sight  of  him 
until  he  was  off  in  the  cars  at  noon.  Have  since  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  informs  me  of  his  having  obtained 
a  good  situation,  and  resisted  all  temptation  to  drink. 

A  German  had  about  twenty  dollars  in  overwork,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Con- 
sul, coming  to  him  from  his  father's  estate  in  the  old  country. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  who  had  worked  with  him  in  the  wash 
house,  and  who  were  discharged  only  a  few  days  previously, 
had  laid  their  plans  to  get  this  money  away  from  him  when  he 
received  it.  For  this  purpose  they  would  make  him  drunk 
and  entice  him  to  a  "place  of  bad  repute."  This  coming  to 
my  knowledge,  I  determined  to  thwart  their  evil  designs.  I 
went  to  the  Penitentiary  quite  early,  got  the  man,  gave  him 
his  breakfast,  and  took  him  down  town.  Near  the  prison,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  we  saw  a  third  ex-convict,  dis- 
charged two  weeks  before,  who  followed  us  even  into  the  res- 
taurant. He  had  come  in  that  morning  from  a  neighboring 
town,  his  design  being  to  capture  him.  He  also  I  soon  got 
rid  of  After  arriving  at  the  German  Consul's  office,  the  men 
who  had  planned  to  get  his  money  came  in,  and  were  much 
surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  I  had  charge  of  the  man  they 
intended  to  defraud. 

After  receiving  the  money  I  had  him  to  place  it  in  a  Sav- 
ings Fund  in  his  own  name,  took  him  to  the  cars  and  sent 
him  to  his  friends  in  a  neighboring  town,  sixty  miles  away. 
Have  since  received  a  letter  from  him.  In  my  visit  to  the 
Penitentiary  in  the  afternoon,  found  that  the  men  had  called 
for  him  half  an  hour  after  I  had  taken  him.  and  then  hurried 
to  the  German  Consul's  office  where  they  knew  he  would  be 
to  get  his  money.  If  I  had  not  taken  charge  of  him  they 
would  have  obtained  every  cent  from  him.     These  are  no  un- 
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common  cases.     I  encounter  men  continually  at  the  gate  wait- 
ing to  lead  off  those  who  are  discharged. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  man  in  for  only  one  year,  got 
into  trouble  through  drink,  who,  I  am  well  assured,  is  thor- 
oughly reformed.  He  needed  treatment  in  a  hospital.  I  pro- 
cured his  admission  to  one,  and  when  I  took  him  there,  the 
man  who  opened  the  door  proved  to  be  a  person  who  had  left 
the  Penitentiary  six  months  before ;  one  to  whom  I  had  ren- 
dered some  assistance.  He  is  there  wMth  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  physician  in  charge  as  to  where  he  came  from,  bright, 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  is  doing  well. 

NEW  year's  letter  TO  PRISONERS. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  year,  observed  as  New  Year's 
Day,  I  went  to  the  Penitentiary  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  remained  until  the  overseers  served  supper,  and  personally, 
handed  to  each  man  the  fourth  annual  letter  to  prisoners,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Society  (3,500  being 
issued) : 

FOURTH   ANNUAL  MBSSAGE  OF  THE   PEN.VSYLVANIA   PRISON  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Inmates  of  the  Etistem  Penitentiary,   County  Prison,  House  of 
Correction  and  similar  Institutions  of  Pennsytvania: 

At  this  season  of  hope  and  of  universal  giving,  whether  the  giving 
of  a  memento,  of  a  cheering  word  or  smile,  or  of  the  oft-repeated 
■**  Happy  New  Year,"  you  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  us,  as  you  and  we 
are  not  forgotten  by  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

He  gives  so  generously  the  light,  the  air,  the  water  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  His  love,  that  we,  as  your  friends  and  visitors,  would  share 
with  you  our  faith  and  gratitude,  and  ask  you  to  so  live  as  to  give  some- 
thing in  return. 

In  wondering  what  we  can  best  do  or  say  to  you  at  this  hour,  to 
impress  upon  you  our  desire  for  your  present  and  future  welfare,  we 
know  nothing  better  than  that  invocation  from  high  authority :  **  If  any 
of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.*' 

Wisdom. says,  adapt  ourselves  bravely  to  the  circumstances  of  life* 
and  then  mold  a  future  that  shall  realize  our  ideal  of  true  happiness — 
loving  the  right*  but  hating  sin  and  wickedness. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  send  you  our  letter  message.  Much  is  published 
to  the  outside  world,  but  very  seldom  do  those  little  words  of  *'  Comfort 
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ye  my  people  "  come  into  these  secluded  homes  of  yours,  and  say  to 
you :  Everything  now  rests  with  yourselves ;  be  mindful  of  your 
opportunities,  even  if  limited  ;  merit  all  the  favors  and  commutation 
that  can  be  received  ;  make  friends  with  those  in  charge  by  doing  your 
duty  ;  feel  a  partnership  interest  in  the  work  and  save  for  the  future  ; 
overcome  temptations  and  bad  habits  by  care,  study,  noble  resolutions 
and  prayer,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  take  a  position  in  the  community, 
with  new  life  and  fresh  impulse,  developing  your  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

This  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again.  Be  encouraged — 
persevere.  There  are  more  open  hands  and  hearts  than  you  imagine. 
If  you  deserve  well,  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  Treasure  these 
few  expressions  of  our  hope  and  trust,  and  unite  with  the  poet  ia 
saying : 

"  I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within  ; 
I  hear  with  groan  and  travail  cries. 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

'•  Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood. 
To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings — 
I  knoto  that  God  is  good, ^^ 

Philadelphia,  January  ist,  188". 

I  shook  hands  with  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and 
stopped  long  enough  to  say  that  the  wishing  a  Happy  New 
Year  was  not  mere  empty  words ;  showing  them  how  the 
coming  year  may  be  to  them  in  reality  a  happier  year  than  the 
last ;  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  it  so,  and  if  they 
would  but  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  they  would  be  happy 
indeed,  and  might  become  useful  citizens.  The  letter  was 
highly  appreciated,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  given  a  year  aga 
had  been  expecting  one  this  year,  and  would  have  been  much 
disappointed,  if  they  had  not  received  this  renewed  evidence 
that  the  Prison  Society  remembered  those  who  were  behind 
the  bars.  I  also  distributed  to  each  man  a  calendar  for  each 
month  in  the  year,  and  on  a  third  visit,  a  week  afterwards,  the 
Illustrated  Christian  Almanac.  These  were  kindly  sent  by  a 
member  of  the  Acting  Committee.  They  were  highly  prized 
and  every  one  was  received  with  a  **  thank  you,"  *'  just  what  we 
were  looking  for,"  or,  "the  Prison  Society  don't  forget  us."" 
The  Matron  also  distributed  to  the  female  prisoners. 
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VISITING  COMMITTEE  ON  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY.  » 

From  reports  received  from  the  Block  Committees  ap- 
pointed to  visit  this  institution,  it  appears  that  the  members 
have  reported  422  visits  made  during  the  year,  and  8330  visits 
made  to  prisoners  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  the  Warden  and 
the  Overseers  for  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  received 
and  the  co-operation  they  have  rendered  me  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  work,  and  particularly  to  the  Warden,  Michael  J.  Cas- 
sidy,  from  whom  I  have  received  many  evidences  of  the  ap- 
preciation in  which  he  regards  my  work  in  caring  for  the  dis- 
charged prisoners,  and  I  cannot  but  record  my  testimony  to 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  conducts  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  has  the  control.  It  may  be  said  of 
him — honest,  faithful  and  competent.  Visiting  there  as  I  do, 
daily  and  frequently  twice  a  day,  I  have  perhaps  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  management  than  many  others,  and  I 
can  only  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  praise. 

COUNTY  PHISON. 

The  visiting  members  of  the  County  Prison  report  121 
visits  to  that  institution,  and  2036  visits  to  prisoners  either  in 
the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson  has  been 
assiduous  in  her  attention  to  the  female  prisoners,  and  has  re- 
ported many  interesting  cases.  Space  will  admit  of  recording 
but  a  few : 

One,  the  case  of  a  woman  sentenced  for  six  months,  had 
a  son  and  daughter  outside,  the  latter  aged  fourteen  years. 
She  wrote  to  her  mother  she  could  get  no  work,  and  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  with  her  mother  in  prison.  Took  the 
child's  address,  found  her  a  very  pretty  girl,  too  pretty  to  be 
left  alone,  and  succeeded  in  placing  her  in  a  respectable  family 
in  the  city.  The  son,  eighteen  years  old,  wrote  also,  saying, 
"  Oh !  mother,  it  won't  be  much  of  a  Thanksgiving  without 
you.  Work  is  slack  ;  I  can't  save  anything.  I've  stored  your 
goods  ;  don't  worry  and  get  sick.    I  will  try  to  be  a  good  boy 
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until  you  come  out."  I  visited  the  mill  in  Kensington  where 
he  works  and  interested  the  proprietor  in  him.  So  prison  vis- 
itation means  more  than  giving  comfort  and  good  advice  to 
the  prisoner.  It  branches  out  to  their  families,  and  we  rejoice 
that  we  can  "scatter  seeds  of  kindness.'* 

Some  of  the  saddest  cases  are  women  of  good  families 
and  education.  Some  time  since  a  young  school-teacher  in 
one  of  our  public  schools,  had  gone  to  a  wedding,  where 
champagne  was  flowing  to  the  health  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
The  mother  of  the  bride  offered  the  first  glass  and  she  drank 
it,  as  the  supper  progressed  she  took  another;  finding  herself 
now  getting  dizzy  and  realizing  the  truth,  she  passed  out  of  the 
house  to  get  into  the  fresh  air,  wandered  on,  was  so  overcome 
with  the  effects  of  the  wine,  she  sat  on  a  door  step  and  was 
arrested.  I  found  her  in  prison,  but  her  shame  and  sorrow 
were  terrible  to  witness.  Great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
We  lent  her  the  thickest  veil  and  a  shawl,  for  she  was  in  party 
dress,  friends  were  sent  for  and  she  was  soon  at  liberty. 

In  my  work  during  the  past  year  I  have  indeed  been 
made  glad  to  know  that  several  of  the  girls  have  had  a  new  life 
opened  to  them  within  the  walls  of  the  prison.  I  find  that  the 
gentleness  of  the  Gospel  softens  their  hearts  and  makes  them 
willing  listeners  to  the  truth  ;  and  at  Christmas  time  among  the 
gifts  of  loved  ones,  none  were  more  appreciated  than  letters 
coming  from  discharged  prisoners,  saying  they  were  doing 
well. 

We  have  bright  scenes  also  in  the  prison.  Last  week  I 
took  a  large  box  filled  with  flowers,  donated  by  friends,  and 
when  they  were  arranged,  each  girl  on  the  convict  side  (32) 
received  a  pretty  bouquet.  How  much  they  enjoyed  them  and 
how  grateful  they  were !  I  love  this  "  mission  of  the  flowers,*' 
their  message  of  love,  human  and  divine.  We  take  them  the 
fading  flowers  and  the  unfading  love  of  our  hearts  and  the 
hope  of  that  better  home  where  "  there  shall  be  no  more  deaths 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain." 
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wiLMER  w.  Walter's  report. 

W.  W.  Walter  has  been  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and  his  reports  month  by 
month,  show  the  great  good  he  has  accomplished.  The  task 
of  looking  into  the  cases  of  those  unjustly  confined  or  charged 
with  trivial  offences,  is  a  very  important  one — one  of  the  most 
important  with  which  the  Committee  has  to  deal. 

A  few  cases  may  be  mentioned  :  An.  old  man  came  from 
the  West  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
pension  ;  he  served  four  years  in  the  late  war.  His  friends  gave 
him  as  they  thought,  money  enough  to  take  him  there,  but  by 
the  time  he  got  here  his  money  was  gone,  and  being  an  entire 
stranger,  with  no  place  to  go,  he  walked  the  street  part  of  the 
night,  when  an  officer  took  him  to  the  Station  House,  from 
there  he  was  sent  to  the  County  Prison.  1  found  him  an  inter- 
esting man,  comfortably  dressed,  etc.  I  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  get  him  home  if  released,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing. 
Two  boys,  one  of  16,  the  other  a  delicate  one  of  17,  came 
from  New  York  to  obtain  employment,  the  delicate  one  was  a 
printer  who  thought  if  he  could  get  a  situation  here  his  health 
would  be  better,  but  he  deed  not  succeed ;  when  his  money 
was  gone  he  spent  the  night  in  a  car  in  which  he  was  found 
and  sent  to  prison.  His  mother  was  in  Brooklyn.  I  got  his 
discharge  and  sent  him  there.  The  other  was  in  an  express 
office  in  New  York  ;  business  became  dull  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. Coming  here  he  was  also  unsuccessful  and  found 
sleeping  in  a  car  was  sent  to  prison.  I  got  him  out  and  restored 
him  to  his  home. 

A  young  man  from  the  State  of  New  York  came  here  to 
get  work,  became  in  some  way  entangled  with  a  woman,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  After  carefully  investigating  the 
case  and  discovering  no  criminal  design  on  his  part,  I  saw  the 
Magistrate,  procured  his  discharge  and  sent  him  home. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  came  to  the  city  to 
get  work  ;  he  had  good  recommendations  from  his  employers 
and  Sunday-school  Superintendent ;  was  not  successful  in 
getting  employment,  and  his  money  being  out  he  took  pants 
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and  vest  from  a  boarder  and  pawned  them,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  I  got  him  released  by  returning 
the  clothes  to  the  man,  paid  his  fare  home  and  saw  him  off  in 
the  cars. 

CHESTER   COUNTY    PRISON. 

S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  appointed  to  visit  the  above  prison, 
reports  i6  visits,  and  481  visits  made  to  prisoners  in  their  cells. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  prison  in  another  county  has 
received  the  regular  care  of  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

POLICE    MATRONS. 

The  Committtee  on  Police  Matrons  have  been  faithful  in 
their  visits  to  the  Station  Houses  where  Police  Matrons  are 
employed,  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  can  report 
the  appointment  of  two  additional  matrons,  making  6  in  all. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  reports 
2931  women  having  been  arrested,  of  whom  1133  were  intoxi- 
cated ;  174  children  were  brought  in. 

Among  the  interesting  cases  reported  we  extract  the 
following :  Not  only  those  arrested  for  crime  and  disorderly 
conduct  have  come  under  their  care,  but  many  others  also. 

An  old  lady  of  90  years  was  brought  in.  She  was  childish 
and  could  not  tell  any  thing  about  herself.  A  letter  was  found 
upon  her  giving  a  clue  to  name  and  place.  The  matron  kept 
her  there  three  days,  telegrams  were  sent,  but  no  answer  was 
received.  She  was  then  sent  to  the  Almshouse  and  the  next 
day  friends  came  from  Trenton  to  take  her  home,  who  were 
rejoiced  to  find  her.  She  lived  with  a  sister  who  was  85  years 
old.  The  old  lady,  with  means,  had  wandered  off  to  Philadel- 
phia. Did  not  this  require  the  tender  care  of  a  matron  at  the 
Station  House  ? 

A  young  and  well  educated  woman  was  placed  here  by  a 
well  known  citizen,  saying  he  would  like  her  to  be  kept  until 
she  could  be  admitted  to  the  Insane  Hospital.  He  said  she 
was  pure  and  good,  and  to  give  her  all  the  attention  possible. 
The  matron  kept  her  three  days  until  relatives  came  to  take 
her  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
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A  respectable  young  woman  overcome  by  the  heat  was 
kept  by  the  matron  one  day  and  night,  and  when  sufficiently 
recovered,  was  taken  to  her  home  at  Point  Breeze,  where  her 
family  resided.     They  were  all  very  grateful. 

A  mother  and  little  girl  had  been  to  Camden  to  a  wedding,, 
lived  at  Gray's  Ferry,  missed  the  last  car,  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  lodging  and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  An  officer  sug- 
gested the  Station  House — this  terrified  her,  but  he. said  "we 
have  a  matron  there."  She  did  go,  and  when  she  found  a 
pleasant  warm  room,  and  a  woman  to  give  her  welcome,  she 
was  deeply  thankful.  They  remained  all  night,  were  given 
breakfast  in  the  morning  and  went  home. 

One  of  the  Matrons  reports  : 

Not  long  ago  two  girls,  aged  14  and  15  years,  were  brought  here 
unconscious  with  liquor.  One  was  found  lying  in  a  gutter  and  the  other 
on  the  pavement.  A  woman  was  needed  to  look  after  those  girls. 
TTiey  were  so  young,  and  they  were  not  yet  entirely  lost.  They  told 
me  the  next  morning  that  they  had  been  confirmed  and  had  been  to 
church  the  Sunday  previous.  It  would  have  been  frightful  to  have  put 
them  in  a  cell  with  the  depraved  people  there  and  have  them  attended 
by  men.  I  brought  them  into  my  room  and  they  remained  there  all 
night  and  the  next  morning.  They  told  me  that  four  of  them  had  bought 
fifteen  cents*  worth  of  common  whisky  and  got  drunk  on  it.  The  other 
two  probably  reached  home,  for  the  police  did  not  find  them.  These 
girls  were  given  in  charge  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  were  by  it  placed  in  the  protectory  at  Norristown, 
where  I  am  told  they  are  doing  well. 

Another  time  an  officer  met  a  young  woman  and  a  child  of  respec- 
table appearance  on  the  street  at  twelve  o'clock  The  woman  said  she 
had  come  from  Camden  and  wanted  to  go  to  Gray*s  Ferry  road.  As 
the  cars  had  stopped  running  it  was  impossible  to  do  this,  and  she  did 
not  know  where  to  go.  She  asked  the  policeman  if  there  was  a  cheap 
lodging  house  or  hotel  near  by  and  he  told  her  that  there  was  none  he 
could  recommend.  Then  he  thought  of  me  and  told  her  that  there  was 
a  matron  at  the  Station  House  who  he  was  sure  would  give  her  a  welcome^ 
She  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  to  a  police  station,  but  finally  agreed 
and  came  with  the  officer.  When  she  saw  my  room  she  was  delighted 
and  more  than  thankful.  1  kept  her  and  the  baby  that  night  and  the 
next  morning  she  started  out  in  a  cheerful,  grateful  humor. 

Several  months  ago  a  boy  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  station. 
The  policeman  said  he  was  incorrigible  and  could   not  be  managed. 
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"  He  mast  go  in  a  cell,  Matron/'  they  said,  "  You  cannot  manage 
hinu"  "  I  do  not  believe  that,'*  I  answered,  •'  I  don't  think  any  boy  is 
incorrigible ;  give  him  to  me  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  him. 
He  must  not  go  into  a  cell."  The  boy  burst  into  teais  at  that.  What 
he  wanted  was  kindness  and  a  mother's  attention.  I  took  him  to  my 
room  that  night  and  had  no  trouble  with  him.  He  told  me  his  story 
frankly,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  been  brutally  treated  by  his  uncle. 
His  case  was  also  turned  off  to  the  S.  P.  C.  C,  and  the  boy  was  given  in 
charge  of  other  relatives  who  report  that  he  is  doing  well. 

HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION. 

I  have  made  two  visits  to  the  House  of  Correction  during 
the  past  year.  Inspected  the  institution,  found  it  in  good 
condition  and  admirably  managed.  The  letter  to  prisoners 
was  distributed  to  the  inmates  on  New  Year's  day  and  was 
gratefully  received.  The  committee  in  charge  report  only  four 
visits,  but  it  is  believed  that  visits  have  been  made  which  have 
not  been  reported. 

PRISON  CONGRESS  AT  TORONTO. 

In  company  with  Vice-President  Alfred  H.  Love  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Paist,  I  attended  as  a  delegate  the  National 
Prison  Congress  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  the  Ninth  month 
last,  a  report  of  which  appears  in  this  Journal.  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  am  more  and  more  interested  in  the  work,  and  implore 
Divine  guidance  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  I  may  be 
made  instrumental  in  doing  good  to  the  poor,  erring  inmates 
of  our  prisons. 

Respectfully,  John  J.  Lytle, 

General  Secretary, 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

While  every  well  directed  effort  in  the  Penitentiary,  on 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  in  every  occupation  is  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a  binding  together  of  that  which  is 
good  and  for  good,  or  in  other  words  practically  religious ; 
still,  to  be  more  specific  and  to  answer  the  question  often 
asked,  What  of  the  religious  instruction  ?  we  are  able  to  give 
and  to  highly  commend,  the  work  of  Rev.  James  Y.  Ashton, 
the  moral  instructor,  or  chaplain,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
and  the  labors  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Prison  Society, 
as  fully  meeting  the  requirement. 

The  plan  successfully  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Ashton  com- 
prehends not  only  his  own  direct  visits  to  prisoners,  and  his 
discourses  to  them,  but  he  assembles  at  9  o'clock  every  First- 
day  morning,  fifty  to  seventy-five  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  mature  ages.  Among  them  will  be  eight  or  ten  or  more, 
capable  of  speaking  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
the  prisoners.  He  divides  these  among  the  nine  corridors, 
shutting  off  each  temporarily  from  the  other.  For  one  hour 
these  speakers  have  the  opportunity  of  prayer,  preaching, 
speaking  and  reading;  while  the  others  unite  in  singing,  and 
with  whom  the  prisoners  join,  each  being  furnished  with  a 
hymn  book.  These  exercises  are  strictly  unsectarian  and  must 
be  devotional,  practical  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Ashton  gives  personal  attention  to  the  character  of 
these  occasions,  and  the  result  proves  them  to  be  highly 
beneficial  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 

It  is  due  alike  to  the  manager  and  the  management,  to 
the  men  and  women  who  devote  themselves  thus  regularly  to 
this  service,  and  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  to  put  on  record 
the  wisdom  and  the  efficiency  of  this  truly  religious  instruction. 

While  the  prisoners  do  not  see  the  speakers  or  the  singers, 
because  of  the  separate  system,  they  have  the  cell  doors 
opened  sufficiently  to  hear  every  word,  whether  they  be  at 
the  upper  or  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor. 
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There  are  allowed  special  meetings  or  speaking  whenever 
ministers  or  others,  gifted  with  the  power  of  disseminating 
the  truth,  feel  a  concern  to  hold  religious  meetings.  Some- 
times these  occasions  come  during  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
and  if  possible  they  are  allowed.  Added  to  this  regular  meet- 
ing work,  the  individual  visits  of  the  members  of  the  Acting 
Committee  are  being  made  daily,  some  at  one  time  and  some 
at  another,  and  the  general  Agent  is  nearly  always  on  duty. 
These  visits  are  religious,  they  are  practically  in  "  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life,"  and  complete  as  it  were  the  answer  to 
the  question :     What  of  the  religious  instruction? 

While  this  is  a  description  of  this  labor  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  it  is  applicable  to  some  extent  and  with  some 
modification  in  the  County  Prison  and  the  other  penal  institu- 
tions, visited  by  the  Acting  Committee.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  religious  work  is  a  duty  not  neglected  in  any  of  them, 
and  is  always  performed  with  love,  reverence,  and  with  especial 
care  not  to  offend  the  religious  belief  of  any  one. 

THE  MATRONS  OF  OUR  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  would  be  an  incomplete  report  were  we  not  to  speak 
of  the  excellent  service  performed  by  the  Matrons  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  County  Prison,  and  the  other  penal 
institutions  visited  by  our  Committee. 

The  number  of  female  prisoners  is  far  less  than  that  of 
men,  but  the  need  of  matrons  is  acknowledged  and  their  labors 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  The  motherly  in- 
fluence is  especially  requisite  in  a  prison,  and  it  seems  that 
these  institutions  have  been  favored  to  have  those  who  are 
well  qualified  for  the  positions. 

EXTRACTS     FROM     LETTERS     RECEIVED    FROM 
DISCHARGED     PRISONERS. 

To  show  the  feeling  that  actuates  many  discharged  pris- 
oners, we  quote  from  a  very  large  collection : 

My  dear  friend  Mrs.  Nicholson — Thank  God,  I  just  thought  this 
morning  while  reading  your  letter,  what  a  contrast  in  this  year  and  last. 
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Here  I  am  to-night  a  happy  ^rl  and  good  home.  Whose  doings  is  it. 
none  but  yours.  You  have  raised  me  from  leading  a  bad  life,  which  I 
would  have  continued  only  for  your  good,  sweet  advice  that  you  gave 
me  the  second  year  that  you  came  to  unlock  that  terrible  door  for  me, 
poor  sinner.  May  God  grant  you  will  never  have  to  do  the  same  again 
for  me.  I  can  repeat  every  word  from  the  first  time  that  I  saw  your  face 
with  that  true,  sweet  smile  of  love  that  none  can  have  but  a  true  Chris- 
tian like  yourself.  Oh  !  I  can  see  you  now  just  as  plain  as  one  year  ago 
when  I  saw  you  giving  Christmas  cards  to  those  who  would  not  get  out 
to  see  them.  I  know  you  will  not  forget  them  this  year.  What  would 
they  do  but  for  you ;  they  look  to  you  for  everything.  I  know  you  have 
been  a  mother  to  me,  and  what  shall  I  do  to  repay  you  ?  I  am  looking 
and  trusting  in  the  dear  Lord,  You  always  told  me,  if  I  would,  He  would 
never  forsake  me  ;  and  I  remember  your  first  word  to  me.  It  was  : 
"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  my  child,  and  He  will  help  you.'*  Oh,  how  often 
that  little  word  comes  into  my  mind,  and  more  that  you  have  told  me. 
I  shall  never  forget  you  while  I  live.  Hoping  you  may  live  to  enjoy 
many  years,  and  when  your  time  comes  to  leave  this  world,  I  pray  that 
it  will  be  blessed.  You  please  accept  this  present  [tendering  a  beautiful 
gift]  as  a  token  of  love  from  me.  I  know  that  I  ought  to  do  ten  thou- 
sand times  as  much,  and  yet  I  would  not  be  doing  enough  for  you.  I 
never  can  repay  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me. 

My  dear  friend  Mr. .    It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 

press  with  what  pleasure  I  received  your  kind  and  instructive  letter,  and 
believe  me,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  follow  its  advice  as  far  as  is  in  my 
power.  To  deserve  the  respect  of  such  a  man  as  you  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  years  of  upright  honesty  and  industry.  But  with  God*s  help  I 
will  do  my  best  to  walk  in  the  right  road.  It  was  through  rum  that  I  got 
in  the  Pen — (I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  it),  but  I  have  not  tasted  it  since 
I  left  the  place.  I  am  but  a  poor  letter- writer  and  cannot  express  my 
feelings  on  paper,  but  you  will  guess  when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  go  to 
bed  at  night  without  praying  to  God  to  protect  you  during  the  next  day. 
I  know  that  my  prayers  are  of  little  use,  but  I  trust  that  God  will  listen 
to  them  before  long.  You  told  me  to  be  honest  and  industrious.  I  am 
doing  my  very  best  to  merit  your  approval. 
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REPORT  OF  OUR  DELEGATES  TO  THE  FOUR- 
TEENTH CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION,  AT  OMAHA,   NEBRASKA. 

To  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  : 

The  Fourteenth  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
met  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  August, 
1887,  the  first  session  being  held  in  the  Opera  House,  Prof. 
Gillespie  presiding.  As  has  been  the  custom  on  such  occasions, 
the  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Governor  Thayer,  of  Nebras- 
ka, Mayor  Broatch,  of  Omaha,  ex- Governor  Saunders,  Hon. 
John  M.  Thurston  and  others.  Kindly  greetings  were  warmly 
responded  to  by  Messrs.  Wines  and  Sanborn.  H.  H.  Giles,  of 
Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Conference,  delivered  the  annual 
address.  The  first  day's  sessions  were  devoted  to  organizing 
committees  and  hearing  reports  from  the  various  States.  On 
the  27th,  the  Conference  visited  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Ne- 
braska. Carriages  were  at  the  depot  to  drive  the  delegates 
over  the  city,  and  visit  the  different  institutions.  In  the  State 
Penitentiary  were  325  inmates,  four  of  whom  were  females — 
their  capacity  being  about  400.  The  contract  system  is  in 
vogue,  the  contractor  paying  forty  cents  per  day  for  their  la- 
bor. There  are  all  kinds  of  work  done,  broom  making,  black- 
smithing,  tailoring,  agricultural  implements  made,  stone  cut- 
ting, etc.,  every  department  having  its  overseer.  The  stone  for 
the  new  Capitol  now  being  erected  at  Lincoln,  was  being  cut 
there. 

The  men's  clothes  are  striped  about  one  inch  wide  around 
their  garments  ;  their  heads  are  shaved  when  they  enter ;  they 
are  not  allowed  to  raise  their  eyes,  and  never  to  exchange  a 
word  with  anyone ;  they  look  very  dejected  ;  their  beds  are 
board  stretchers  and  some  straw  to  lie  on ;  their  cells  small, 
poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  their  names  and  number 
over  the  door ;  their  daily  diet  is  passable.  We  were  allowed 
to  converse  with  those  in  the  hospital,  for  that  did  not  take  one 
moment  of  time  due  the  contractor.  The  Insane  Asylum  also 
claimed  our  attention.     There,  every  department  was  found  to 
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be  in  most  perfect  order,  and  the  inmates  apparently  happy. 
In  my  opinion  these  visits  should  be  discontinued,  as  they 
agitate  some  of  the  patients  and  give  trouble  to  the  attendants. 
Returned  to  the  Rink  and  after  partaking  of  a  bountiful 
lunch  prepared  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  there  was  a  session 
in  the  Methodist  church.  R.  Brinkerhoff  read  a  paper  on 
prison  work.  Governor  Thayer  remarked  that  he  frequently 
visited  the  prisoners  on  Sunday,  and  drove  out  to  breakfast 
with  them.  He  wished  to  make  them  feel  they  had  a  friend  in 
him.  With  all  this,  Mr.  Wines  said  he  had  never  seen  such 
deplorable  looking  men.  Rev.  Dr.  Pana,  of  St.  Paul,  delivered 
the  annual  Conference  sermon,  the  28th,  in  the  Exposition 
building;  Dean  Hart,  of  Denver,  in  the  afternoon;  both  were 
listened  to  by  large  and  attentive  audiences.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  report  on  "  Our  Duty  to  the  African  and  Indian 
races,"  by  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Hiles,  of  Wisconsin,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mission 
Indians  of  California  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  Miss 
Alice  Fletcher  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  labors  among 
the  Omaha  Indians.  The  sessions  of  29th  were  devoted  to 
papers  on  preventive  work,  by  Dr.  Dana,  of  St.  Paul  and  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  of  Milwaukee.  Mrs.  Pierce,  of  Davenport,  read  a 
paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Jennie  McCowen,  of  Iowa,  full  of  inter- 
est and  instructive.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  several  who 
were  to  have  read  papers,  the  sessions  of  30th  were  devoted 
to  discussing  those  that  had  been  presented,  and  a  conversa- 
tional meeting.  In  the  evening  the  Conference  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  July,  1888. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harriet  W.  Paist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
PRISON  CONGRESS,  HELD  AT  TORONTO,  ON- 
TARIO,  CANADA. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  John  J. 
Lytle,  General  Secretary,  and  Harriet  W.  Paist.  a  member  of 
the  Acting  Committee  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
appointed  delegates  from  it  to  attend  the  National  Prison  Con- 
gress held  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  from  the  lOth  to  the  isth  of 
Ninth  month,  1887,  report: 

That  the  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Pavilion,  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  loth,  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  hall  was  a  fine  one,  capable  of  accommodating 
1500  persons,  and  was  well  filled. 

Over  the  platform  was  a  scroll  bearing  the  words :  **  Those 
above  you  need  not  your  help,  but  those  below  you  do,"  while 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Pavilion  was  the  Scriptural  quotation  : 
"  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me."  The  Union  Jack, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  occupied  a 
central  position.  Excellent  music  was  supplied.  The  Mayor 
took  the  chair,  and  after  an  overture  by  the  band,  prayer  was 
offered.     The  Mayor  introduced  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

SIR  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL. 

He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  on  Toronto  in 
being  made  the  meeting  place  of  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Province  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the  dele- 
gates. He  eulogized  their  beneficent  work,  and  pointed  out, 
as  an  important  matter  for  their  consideration,  the  diffi- 
culty in  Canada  of  providing  for  the  adequate  distribution  of 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  jails  were  not  large  enough  for  sys- 
tematic classification  of  prisoners.  This  was  highly  desirable, 
and  light  would  doubtless  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the 
Congress.  Prisoners,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  separated  into 
classes,  so  that  young  and  first  offenders  would  not  be  associ- 
ated with  the  habitual  criminal. 
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He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  securing  a  suitable  extradi- 
tion treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  corrected 
the  misapprehension  on  this  subject  which  had  led  to  Canada 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  parties  guilty 
of  breach  of  trust  and  other  crimes.  "  Don't  suppose/'  said 
he,  "  that  we  want  such  refugees,  for  we  would  rather  not 
have  them." 

MAYOR    HOWLAND 

followed  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  an  address  of  welcome  in 
the  name  of  the  city.  He  commended  the  delegates  to  the 
best  hospitality  of  the  citizens,  as  men  and  women  who  in  a 
truly  philanthropic  spirit  had  come  to  Toronto  to  give  Canada 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  experience.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
trite  remark  that  **  there  are  more  rogues  out  of  prison  than  in  " 
(applause  and  laughter),  but  the  Congress  sought  to  reverse 
the  matter,  to  turn  the  scales  and  have  more  rogues  in  than 
out  of  prison.  He  sketched  the  utter  hopelessness  and  help- 
lessness of  the  old  prison  system,  and  rejoiced  that  prison 
reform  was  being  introduced,  and  that  many  of  the  evils  were 
being  corrected. 

HON.    G.   W.    ROSS, 

Minister  of  Education,  also  welcomed  the  delegates  in  the 
name  of  the  Ontario  Government,  and  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion that  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  and  his 
hope  that  the  discussions  would  give  much  valuable  assistance 
to  those  in  Canada  who  are  interested  in  prisons  and  their  most 
efficient  management.  He  said  that  whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  in  Ontario  there  had 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  criminals.  In  the  last  ten 
years  the  population  had  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
same  period  the  criminal  portion  of  it  had  decreased  10  per 
cent, — he  trusted  this  gratifying  state  of  things  would  continue, 
and  that  there  would  be  less  work  for  the  police  and  magis- 
trates than  heretofore.  An  ounce  of  prevention  was  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure.     There  were    10,000  persons   in  the 
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Ontario  jails  in  1886,  and  deducting  4000  "drunks  and  dis- 
orderlies/' and  2400  *'  vagrants,'*  there  was  a  very  small 
criminal  population  for  this  large  and  populous  province. 
Another  important  fact  was,  that  out  of  the  10,000  prisoners, 
7,775  were  reported  of  intemperate  habits,  and  2,000  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  This  was  a  large  proportion,  and 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  illiteracy  and  crime.  In  Ontario  there  were  also 
10,000  children  who  did  not  attend  school ;  and  he  was  afraid 
they  would  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion hereafter.  SchooL  inspectors  were  cheaper  than  jail 
wardens,  and  school  houses  than  prisons.  He  closed  with 
jocular  allusions  to  matters  of  international  irritation,  and  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  hospitality  shown  to  the  visitors 
would  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  them, 
even  though  they  should  buy  bait  in  Toronto  harbor,  and 
indulge  in  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  line. 

PROFESSOR    GOLDWIN    SMITH 

was  the  next  speaker.  He  referred  to  the  changes  for  the 
better  in  prison  management  which  have  taken  place  since 
John  Howard's  day.  It  had  come  to  be  understood  that  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  as  well  as  punishment  for  his 
crime,  must  be  the  ends  aimed  at.  There  was  an  immense 
difference  in  a  man's  surroundings  and  temptations,  and  there 
was  much  truth  in  the  saying  of  an  old  preacher  as  h :  witnessed 
a  man  taken  out  of  jail  to  be  hanged  :  **  There  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  goes  John  Bradford."  The  one  chance  of  altering  a 
prisoner's  character  was  labor,  not  altogether  penal,  but 
stimulated  by  some  little  pay  or  hope  of  reward. 

HON.    S.    H.    BLAKE,  Q.  C, 

chairman  of  the  local  committee,  tendered  the  thanks  of 
that  body  to  the  Prison  Association  for  honoring  Toronto 
with  their  visit.  He  believed  the  people  of  Canada  would 
never  hesitate  over  the  mere  question  of  expense,  if  they  could 
understand    that  better  gaol  accommodation  is  necessary  to 
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remove  the  present  burning  reproach  from  the  name  of  our 
civilization  and  Christianity.  Reform  had  to  begin  far  back  of 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  they  must  reform  the  sheriffs, 
the  jailors,  and  the  jails,  and  then  they  could  reform  the  prisoner. 
He  referred  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
reform  the  prisons  of  Englaid.  He  thanked  God,  bad  as 
things  are,  there  was  a  great  transformation  to-day  compared 
with  one  hundred  years  ago.  Was  it  right  that  the  prison 
should  be  the  only  place  where  no  word  of  kindness  should  be 
made  to  the  prodigal  and  outcast  ?  The  United  States  was  in 
advance  of  any  other  nation  in  what  they  had  thought  arid 
wrought  for  the  prisoner.  The  time  must  be  past  when  we 
should  have  mere  political  hacks  put  into  the  office  of  sheriff" 
or  jailor,  but  the  best  men  in  the  country  should  be  obtained 
for  such  posts — men  who  would  use  the  grand  word  "reforma- 
tion," instead  of  the  old  one,  **  punishment.'*  Jails  are  now 
schools  for  crime  in  which  there  is  compulsory  attendance  and 
compulsory  education.  You  make  by  law  scoundrels  and 
villains.  Thank  God,  they  could  reform  all  this.  They  could 
build  prisons  so  as  to  dissever  the  confirmed  criminal  from  the 
first  offender.  Instead  of  a  contaminating,  they  could  introduce 
a  benign  influence.  From  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  offenders, 
when  surrounded  by  good  influences,  come  out  of  prison 
determined  to  lead  a  better  life.  The  present  utterly  defective 
system  must  be  remodeled.     The  Chairman  then  introduced 

HON.    RUTHERFORD    B.    HAYES, 

President  of  the  Association,  whom  he  styled  the  "  Citizen 
King"  of  America.  Mr.  Hayes  spoke  warmly  of  the  welcome 
which  he  and  the  other  delegates  had  received.  The  heartiness 
of  the  hospitality  they  had  received  had  exceeded  all  their  expec- 
tations. It  was  really  no  wonder  that  criminals  liked  to  come 
to  Canada.  They  would  indeed  be  the  veriest  rascals  if  they 
did  not,  when  Canadian  welcomes  were  so  very  hearty.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  had  given  them  a  real  Canadian  welcome ; 
the  Mayor  had  given  them  a  Toronto  welcome,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  say  when  he  got  back  to  Ohio,  that  they  had  a  real 
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Ohio  welcome.  He  then  gave  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the 
Prison  Congress,  and  its  objects,  as  stated  in  its  charter  and 
and  constitution. 

On  First-day  morning,  Alfred  H.  Love,  J.  J.  Lytle  and 
a  number  of  delegates,  by -invitation  of  Warden  Massie,  met 
the  prisoners  in  the  chapel  at  the  Central  Prison,  where  short 
addresses  were  made  by  two  of  our  delegates  and  by  others. 
It  is  customary  for  the  Catholic  prisoners  to  have  service  at 
one  hour  and  the  Protestants  at  another,  but  on  this  occasion 
all  assembled  together.     It  was  an  interesting  event. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  to  the 
delegates  at  St.  James  Cathedral  by  the  Bishop  of  Huron. 
He  pleaded  for  such  a  treatment  of  prisoners  as  Christ,  by 
teaching  and  example,  had  inculcated.  Christ,  he  said,  sepa- 
rated what  man  does  not  separate,  the  criminal  from  his  crime, 
the  sinner  from  his  sin,  the  guilty  from  his  guilt,  and  He  loved 
the  sinner  while  He  hated  the  sin.  When  the  question  is  asked, 
What  shall  we  do  with  those  that  are  criminals  ?  the  answer 
comes  not  from  the  pulpit,  not  from  human  lips,  but  from  that 
dear  blessed  One  who  trod  this  earth  and  who  said,  "  Him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  To  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  he  would  say,  "  Be  of  good  heart  and 
let  not  your  countenance  be  any  more  sad."  What  Christ 
came  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  do,  is  not  a  work  of  punish- 
ment I  do  not  say  punishment  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  I  do  say,  that  our  work  is  to  reform  and  not  to  punish. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  sermon  he  said  he  would  point  out 
some  ways  by  which  society  could  prevent  criminals  from  be- 
ing made.     He  first  addressed  himself  to  the 

FORMS  OF  POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS, 

and  said,  when  I  go  through  our  great  cities  I  see  advertised 
certain  criminal  amusements  which  you  people  sit  by  and 
calmly  allow.  You  march  through  the  streets  of  this  city 
and  you  find  advertised,  painted  and  illustrated,  certain  scenes 
that  must  make  a  criminal  population.  You  see  murder  and 
bloodshed  and  everything  that  is  ghastly  and  criminal  presen- 
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ted  to  your  young  people  for  imitation  and  delight  You  per- 
mit to  be  shown  to  your  people  scenes  that  decency  forbids 
and  uprightness  must  revolt  against.  Christian  men  and 
women,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  potent  way  by  which  evil  is  fos- 
tered, by  which  crime  is  encouraged.  Another  terrible  form 
of  evil  is  the  habit  of  public  drinking,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  judges  was  cited  as  to  its  fearful  results.  Ignorance,  too, 
was  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  criminals.  Let 
then,  he  said,  each  in  his  or  her  sphere  do  what  in  them  lay, 
to  remove  the  causes  ot  crime  and  save  the  criminal. 

Morning  of  the  12th.  Rev.  George  Hickox,  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  offered  prayer.  The  Secretary,  W.  M.  F.  Round, 
being  unable  to  attend  because  of  illness,  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines, 
of  Illinois,  and  W.  F.  Spaulding,  were  appointed  Secretaries. 
About  seventy  delegates  were  present  Alfred  H.  Love  offered 
a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  W.  M.  F.  Round  which  was 
adopted.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Care  of  the  Prisoner  was 
the  subject  for  discussion,  and  was  opened  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Searls,  chaplain  of  Auburn  Prison,  New  York.  The  speaker 
insisted  that  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  should  be  set  forth 
to  the  convicts.  The  chaplain  should  be  in  the  prison  as  a 
moral  teacher,  and  he  should  use  a  kind,  practical,  moral  in- 
fluence to  reform.  Therefore  the  responsibility  rested  on  him 
of  finding  the  door  that  opens  to  the  secret  chamber  of  the 
heart  of  the  fallen  and  of  endeavoring  to  bring  the  man  back 
to  himself  The  Sf)eaker  said  several  points  should  be  insisted 
upon.  The  warden  should  see  to  it  that  no  intemperate  or 
profane  man  should  be  tolerated  in  any  penal  institution  in  the 
land,  because  one  profane  man  can  neutralize  in  one  hour  the 
work  of  a  chaplain  for  months. 

Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  he  thought  it  to 
be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  see  to  it  that  the 
men  and  womeii  under  his  care  should  have  the  very  best  pos- 
sible chance  to  reform. 

Rev.  Dr.  Byers,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  said  that  the  two 
great  difficulties  he  had  met  with  when  chaplain,  were,  there 
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was  no  sympathy  with  him  from  the  outside  and  none  from 
the  inside.  The  chaplain  should  never  give  up  hope  of  any 
prisoner,  no  matter  how  low  down  he  may  be. 

R.  W.  McClaughry,  Warden  of  Illinois  State  Penitentiary, 
said  he  was  certain  that  a  warden  may  nullify  a  chaplain's 
work,  either  by  active  opposition  or  lack  of  interest,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  be  the  most  efficient  helper  of  the  chap- 
lain. The  work  of  the  chaplain  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
among  wardens  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  give  him  a  chance  to  work  and  every  opportunity  in 
their  power.  Warden  Cassidy,  of  Pennsylvania,  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  private  conversation  and  dealing  of  chap- 
lains with  prisoners  ;  he  spoke  of  industry  as  the  best  means 
of  enabling  society  to  maintain  the  standard  of  virtue.  Out  of 
1015  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia,  only 
14  were  mechanics. 

Afternoon.  The  delegates  visited  the  Central  Prison  on 
the  invitation  of  Warden  Massie.  The  prison  is  as  good  and 
perhaps  better  than  most  congregate  prisons.  The  cells  are 
small,  not  well  ventilated,  and  in  every  respect  very  far  inferior 
to  our  own  prison  in  Philadelphia.  No  opportunity  for  pri- 
vate interviews  with  the  prisoners,  and  indeed  it  is  not  permit- 
ted, not  even  by  the  chaplain. 

Evening.  John  H.  Patterson,  Warden  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison,  read  a  paper  on  the  duties  of  the  warden  and  the 
government  of  prisons.  The  B^rtillon  system  for  the  identi- 
fication and  registration  of  habitual  criminals,  was  then  dis- 
cussed by  R.  W.  McClaughry,  of  Joliet,  III.  He  explained 
the  working  of  the  system,  which  depends  upon  measurements 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  These,  when  grouped  in  classes, 
render  the  identification  of  a  convict  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
ease,  no  matter  how  many  aliases  he  has.  A  practical  illus- 
tration of  this  method  was  given.  Among  the  measures  thus 
taken  are  the  height  of  the  figure,  length  and  maximum  width 
of  the  head,  maximum  length  of  outstretched  arms,  length  of 
foot,  length  ot  forearm,  length  of  middle  and  little  finger,  etc. 
It  was  shown  that  although  two  or  three  of  these  measure- 
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ments  may  be  alike  in  two  or  more  individuals,  yet  that  from 
some  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  France,  it  was  proved 
that  in  no  case  did  the  measurements  of  any  two  individuals 
coincide  throughout.  To  show  how  easy  it  was  to  identify  a 
criminal  by  this  method,  a  number  of  cards  bearing  the  meas- 
urements of  certain  criminals  were  distributed,  and  the  figures 
in  several  cases  were  read  off.  The  record  was  searched  and 
in  half  a  minute  the  name  was  given.  It  was  quite  possible, 
he  said,  to  search  the  record  of  one  hundred  thousand  names 
and  identify  a  prisoner  within  ten  minutes. 

Morning  of  the  1 3th.  Prof.  Francis  Wayland  gave  an 
address  on  "  The  Physical  Care  of  the  Prisoner,"  with  reference 
to  food,  clothing,  ventilation  and  prison  labor.  He  said  that 
the  present  aspect  of  prison  reform  shows  an  almost  incredible 
progress  from  the  condition  of  things  ten  years  ago.  In  Con- 
necticut no  discharged  prisoner  who  desired  to  reform  was 
without  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  No  prisoner  ought  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  prison  officer  who  could 
not  maintain  discipline  without  tobacco  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
prison  officer.  This  subject  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  discus- 
sion. Alfred  H.  Love  maintained  that  the  prisoners  who  gave 
up  tobacco  had  stronger  nerves  and  better  appetites.  The  non 
use  of  it  was  advocated  by  Rev.  James  L.  Phillips,  of  India, 
now  chaplain  at  Howard,  R.  I.  Dr.  Lavelle,  Warden  of  the 
Kingston  Penitentiary,  said  the  use  of  tobacco  was  productive 
of  evil  and  nothing  else.  Warden  Massie  and  Gardiner  Tufts, 
of  Massachusetts,  stated  tobacco  was  not  allowed  in  their  in- 
stitutions. The  use  of  it  was  advocated  by  Warden  Brush,  of 
Sing  Sing,  who  said  it  was  cruel  to  take  from  the  prisoner  his 
tobacco,  presents  of  luxuries  and  visits  of  friends.  Said  he, 
"  It  almost  makes  me  hate  the  word  '  reformation  *  when  you 
talk  such  stuff."  Warden  Cassidy  said  the  subject  was  too 
great  a  one  to  grasp,  hastily,  while  he  did  not  disapprove  of 
its  consideration.  Surgeon  Major  Price,  of  England,  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  India,  thought  the  wholesale  talk  of 
the  injury  produced  by  tobacco  to  be  nonsense,  and  made 
this  strange  statement,  "I  believe  as  little  in  the  reformation 
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of  the  prisoner  as  I  do  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 
The  feeling,  however,  was  largely  against  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Evening.  Mr.  Hartley,  of  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto, 
read  a  paper  on  prison  discipline.  Mr.  Smith,  Inspector  of 
Penal  Institutions  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Woman  and  Child  in  Prison  and  Boys  in  Reformatories." 
Alfred  H.  Love,  who  has  had  thirty  years*  experience  in  visit- 
ing prisons,  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  restitu- 
tion, under  which  the  criminal  should  return  to  the  injured 
person  that  of  which  he  had  deprived  him.  Even  in  case  of 
murder  he  would  not  have  the  person  hanged,  but  let  him  live 
as  long  as  the  Lord  would  allow  him,  and  give  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor  to  the  family  who  had  been  bereaved.  He  also  ad- 
vocated the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  would  have  written 
over  each  cell  door:  This  door  is  open  to  the  good, but  closed 
against  the  bad. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Women's 
Prison,  Sherbourne,  Mass.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  that 
institution.  It  had  been  very  successful.  Domestic  and 
dairy  work  were  taught,  and  they  had  more  applications 
for  servants  from  the  prison  than  could  be  supplied. 

Morning  of  the  14th.  The  Secretary  announced  that  the 
directors  had  fixed  upon  Boston  as  the  next  place  of  meeting ; 
time,  the  14th  of  July,  1888. 

Hon.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Conditional  Lib- 
eration," in  which  he  presented  strong  arguments  in  favor. 
On  the  release  of  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  goes  to  a  situation 
which  his  friends  have  provided  for  him,  on  their  being  noti- 
fied that  he  is  allowed  to  be  out,  and  once  a  month  for  six 
months  he  is  obliged  to  communicate  with  the  warden.  Out 
of  784  men  whose  conduct  had  been  watched,  but  8 1  had 
gone  wrong,  being  only  ten  per  cent.  Eugene  Smith,  of  New 
York,  also  read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  delegates  were  conveyed  from 
the  Rossin  House  to  the  City  Hall,  where  Mayor  Howland 
received  us,  a  special  invitation  having  been  extended  by  the 
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City  Council.  The  Mayor  made  a  few  happy  remarks,  giving 
the  visitors  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  responded  to 
by  several  of  the  delegates.  We  were  driven  through  all  the 
principal  streets  and  around  the  city,  ending  at  the  Exhibition 
grounds.  Alderman  Piper,  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, received  us,  and  escorted  us  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  the  Mayor  afterwards  conducted  us  through  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  In  one  of  the  tents  a  bounteous  repast 
was  prepared,  which  we  enjoyed  much.  Speeches  were  made 
and  we  were  then  taken  back  to  the  hotel. 

Evening.  A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  propriety  of 
whipping  for  wife  beating,  in  which  the  prevailing  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  against  it. 

Prof.  Wayland  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  **  The  In- 
corrigible," in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  keeping 
such  for  life  or  until  they  evinced  satisfactory  evidences  of  re- 
formation. Charles  E.  Felton,  of  Chicago,  and  Warren  Spald- 
ing, of  Massachusetts,  also  advocated  longer  sentences  for 
such. 

Thursday  morning.  Dr.  E.  A.  Meredith  read  a  paper  on 
"  City  and  County  Jails."  In  setting  out  he  said  that  the  gaols 
at  the  present  time  were  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the 
19th  century.  The  indiscriminate  association  of  prisoners  in 
gaols  he  spoke  of  as  a  monster  evil,  one  which  swallows  up 
all  the  rest.  It  involves  the  corruption  of  all  the  prisoners 
capable  of  being  corrupted.  The  absolute  separation  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  carried  out.  When  the  separate  system 
had  been  adopted  in  England,  it  had  brought  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  prisoners  by  one-half  Reason,  authority  and  expe- 
rience demand  the  separation  of  prisoners.  He  said  the  only 
choice  was  between  separation  and  contamination.  Many 
other  speakers  spoke  to  the  same  effect 

Evening.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held. 
Gen.  Brinkerhoff"  gave  a  short  address  on  *'  United  States 
Prisoners."  These  are  the  men  who  have  violated  the  federal 
laws  ;  for  such  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  federal  prisons. 
Mayor  Howland  spoke  on  **  Prisoners'  Aid  Associations,"  and 
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what  had  been  done  by  the  one  in  Toronto.  Among  other 
things  done  they  had  loaned  the  men  money  to  start  business, 
etc.  Nearly  $1600  had  been  loaned,  of  which  nearly  $1300 
had  been  returned.  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines  congratulated  the  city 
of  Toronto  on  having  a  Christian  Mayor,  a  man  who  loves  his 
people,  and  not  least,  those  who  are  the  humblest  and  most 
degraded  part  of  the  population. 

Professor  Wayland  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  citizens  of  Toronto  for  their  hospitality, — ^to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Provincial  Secretary,  Warden  Massie 
and  the  press, — ^which  was  adopted. 

After  a  closing  address  by  Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  summing  up 
the  work  of  the  Congress,  it  adjourned. 
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PRISONS  IN  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

To  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  : 

Passing  along  the  streets  of  Montreal,  September  8th,  1887,  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  building  we  thought  was  a  gaol,  and  so  it 
proved  to  be ;  we  sought  admission  and  were  granted  it.  Not  expecting 
visitors  we  saw  the  prisoners  in  their  every-day  life,  and  most  wretched 
it  was.  There  were  237  inmates,  nearly  all  young  men;  they  were 
engaged  at  different  kinds  of  work ;  one  leg  of  their  pants  and  half  of 
their  coat  differing  in  color  from  the  other*  Their  cells  were  so  small 
their  beds  had  to  be  folded  to  allow  them  room  to  eat  their  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  a  bowl  of  soup,  piece  of  beef,  two  potatoes,  and  a  cup  of 
water ;  no  knife,  fork,  spoon,  or  plate ;  the  cells  were  poorly  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  judging  from  appearances,  needed  care  and  attention. 
Here  is  the  contract  system  too.  The  women's  gaol  is  five  blocks  away. 
We  called  there  but  were  declined  admittance ;  I  presented  my  card  of 
membership  of  the  Prison  Society  from  the  States,  which  was  taken  to 
the  Mother  Superior,  and  after  some  delay  we  were  admitted  and  con- 
ducted through  the  building.  The  Sister  apologized  for  being  so 
unsettled,  as  they  were  putting  in  a  new  drain,  but  everything  was  neat 
and  clean.  It  was  conversational  hour  and  we  could  hear  them  chatting 
merrily,  but  as  we  entered  each  room  all  was  hushed  and  they  rose  to 
their  feet.  They  are  engaged  in  various  household  work,  each  room 
being  under  the  care  of  a  Sister ;  their  dress  is  not  very  marked ;  some 
have  a  band  of  red  or  blue  trimming  running  diagonally  from  each 
shoulder  to  the  waist,  this  is  a  merit  mark  for  good  behaviour.  Their 
beds  are  arranged  around  the  room,  each  one  being  separate,  clean 
white  sheets  with  counterpanes  on  every  one.  They  had  170,  all 
Catholics.  Enquiring  of  the  Sister  their  offence,  she  said,  larceny  while 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  In  the  same  building,  but  entirely 
separate,  is  the  gaol  for  Protestant  women,  of  whom  there  were  sixteen, 
one  colored ;  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  private  house.  The  Matron 
was  very  kind  and  took  us  through  the  building,  the  order  of  which 
showed  clearly  a  woman's  care  for  the  prisoner. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Harriet  VV.  Paist. 
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SPECIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
held  First  month  27th,  1888,  the  following  preamble  and  res- 
olution, offered  by  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  "  The  Philadelphia  House  of 
Refuge/'  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  that  Reformatory  for  children 
to  a  suitable  site  in  the  country,  and  the  establishment  in  its  old  building 
of  a  Reformatory  above  the  age  of  sixteen  and  below  twenty-five, 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  commend  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  to  the  Legislature,  believing  that  in  this  way  the  House  of 
Refuge  will  be  enabled  to  extend  and  improve  its  long-continued  work 
of  usefulness,  by  reorganizing  on  the  home  or  family  plan,  found  so 
successful  at  Morgan  za,  in  this  State,  and  in  other  Reformatories  in 
other  States  and  in  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly  second  the  plan  of  a  Re- 
formatory for  first  offenders,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  relieve  the  Penitentiaries  and  Jails 
of  the  State  from  their  present  overcrowded  condition,  and  also  supply 
a  useful  and  much  needed  institution  for  reforming  first  offenders ;  thus 
saving  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  its  counties  and  cities,  a  large  part 
of  the  money  now  spent  in  caring  for  a  great  number  of  those  who  be- 
come habitual  criminals. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  the  press  for  publication. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  held  Fifth  month 
19th,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

To  Governor  James  A,  Beaver  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Acting  Committee  of  The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  now  in  session,  unanimously  desire  you  to  sign  the  new  com- 
mutation bill. 


At  the  meeting  held  Eleventh  month  12th,  Alfred  H. 
Love  reported  having  taken  ten  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  visit  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  who  expressed 
themselves  much  pleased  with  the  Institution,  and  wished 
their  own  prisons  were  as  good. 
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Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  in  account 
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Cash  received.  Subscriptions 

"  "         Donations 

"  "         Interest  on  Investments 

"  "         Interest  from  Jesse  Geor:Ke  Fund. 

"  "  **  "    Randolph  Fund 

"  •*  "  "     Deposits 

"  **         A.  C.  Hubcr's' Mortgage  paid 
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with  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
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By  Cash  paid  orders,  Rent  of  Room  . 
Printing,  &c... 
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Taxes  on  Mortgages 

City  Mission  Directory 

National  Prison  Society 

Expenses  Delegates,  Toronto. . . . 
Committee  County  Prison 

"  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

••         Police  Matrons 

County  Prison  Agent 

Secretary,  Agent  and  Collector.. . 


To  Balance. 


HENRY  M.  LAING,  Trtm*. 
Philadelphia,  tzth  mo.  3tst,  1887. 


BARTON  FUND. 

To  Balance 

"  Cash  received.  Interest  on  Mortgages 

Cr. 
By  Cash  paid  orders  Committee  Eastern  Penitentiary.. 
To  Balance 

HENRY  M.  LAING.  Treat, 
Philadelphia,  t2th  me.  3tst,  1887. 


Having  examined  the  accounts  of  Henry  M.  Laing, 
Treasurer,  with  the  vouchers  in  his  possession,  I  find  the 
same  to  be  correct,  with  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents ; 
also  a  balance  of  fourteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents  in  the 
Barton  Fund.  WM.  INGRAM,  Auditor. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  ex-officio,  and 
fifty  other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  Prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  report  such  abuses  as  they  shall 
discover  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  exam- 
ine the  influence  of  confinement  on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall 
keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  submitted  at  every 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  shall  be  authorized 'to  fill  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  their  own  body,  whether  arising  from  death,  or  removal  from  the  city, 
or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regu- 
lations.    They  shall  also'  have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VL 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
or  of  the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shall  take  place  within  ten  days 
after  such  nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two 
dollars.  If  any  member  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  caid  contribution  within 
three  months,  after  due  notice  has  been  given  such  person,  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee may,  at  its  option,  strike  said  name  from  the  list  of  members.  The  pay- 
ment of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life-Membership. 
Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron 
of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may 
deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fifth-day  (Thursday) 
in  the  months  called  January,  April,  July  and  October,  of  whom  seven  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

No  alterations  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall 
hav«  been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than  a 
month  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  questions  shall  be 
decided,  where  there  is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  in  those  where  the 
Society  is  equally  divided,  the  Presiding  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 


Eztnict  from  "  A  further  Supplement  to  an  Act  etit>tled,  A»i  Act  to  reform  the  Penal  Laws  of 
this  Cominonioealth.'''-~Siec.  VIII,  Art.  7. 

OF  VISITORS. 

Jjo  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  written  permission, 
according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shaU  be  allowed  to  visit  tlie 
same ;  the  official  visitors  are,  the  Governor ;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  tiie  Senate ;  tlio 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
the  Judge**  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Attorney  General  and  his  Deputies;  the  President 
and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  State  ;  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  <A^.Ve%  ot 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh ;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  aevera.\  CouxkXAea , 
and  the  **  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  AUevl&tln^  the  Mx?^^^^'^  ^* 
Public  Prison •»." 


AN   ACT   TO   INCORPORATE  THE 

Maielpbia  Societ;  lor  UllemlJiig  tiie  Uiseries  ot  Public  Prisons. 

.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  SauiU  and  House  of  RepreaentcUives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  rtnnsylvania^  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  atUhoriiy  of  the 
same.  That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be 
members  of  the  Society  called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  AUeviating  the  Miseries  of 
Pulilic  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  -declared  to  be  one  body,  politic 
and  corporate,  Dy  the  name,  style  and  title  of  *'Tlie  Philadelphia  Sficiety  for  Alleviating  the 
MiBeries.  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and 
shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  else* 
where,  and  to  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  to  them 
and  their  successors,  lauds,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods  and 
chattels  of  whatever  nature,  kind  or  <iuality  soever,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  or  choseB  In 
action,  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien  or  dispose  of,  provided  : 
That  the  clear  yeady  value  or  income  of  the  necessary  houses,  lands  and  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  interest  of 
money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  also  to  make  and 
have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure;  and  also  to 
ordain,  establish  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  as  shall 
appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  crmtrary 
to  this  charter,  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Common vrealth« 
and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully 
appertain  to  do  for  the  well  being  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  due  management  and 
ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof;  and  provided  further,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be 
confined  to  the  alleWation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  Ihe  imi»rovement  of  prison 
discipline,  and  the  relief  of  discharged  prihouers. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON, 

Speaker  of  House, 

THOS.  RINQLAND, 

Speaker  qf  Senate. 
Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-three. 

GEORGE  WOLiF. 


LEOAL    CHANGE    OK    NAME. 

The  following  confirms  the  action  relative  to  the  change  of  the  name  of 

THE  Prison  Society. 

DECREE: 

And  now,  to.wlt,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1880,  on  motion  of  A.  Sydney  Blddle.  Esq., 
the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prihons"  having  been  presented  and  considered,  and  it 
appearing  that  the  order  of  Court  heretofore  made  as  to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied 
with  and  due  notice  of  said  application  to  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
being  shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adju<lu;e(l  and  Decreed  that  the  name  of  said  Society  shall  hereafter 
be  "THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PKISON  BOCI ETY  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  same 
had  been  the  original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  said  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society,  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application  with 
its  endorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this  County,  and 
upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  copy  of  this  Decree. 

Signed,  JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

RECORD. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  on  Charter  Book  No.  11,  page  lO^i.}.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  thla 
28th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  ISSG. 

GEO.  W.  PI  ERIE,  Recorder  qf  needs. 
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CONSTITUTION 

or 

The  penng^Ivania  ppi^on  ^ociet^. 

When  we  consider  that  the  obligtitiofis  of  bertevolence,  which  are  founded 
on  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled 
by  the  foUies  or  crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reject  upon  the 
miseries  which  penury,  hunger,  cold^  unnecessary  severity^  unwholesome 
apartments*  and  guilt  (the  usual  attendants  of  prisons),  involve  with  them,  it 
becomes  us  to  extend  our  compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the 
subjerts  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue  and  illegal 
sufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which  should  biiid  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances^  be  preserved  unbroken;  and  such 
degrees  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may, 
instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our 
fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
obligations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Penxsvlvania  Prison  Society." 

For  cflecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following  Con- 
stitution : 

ARTICLE  T, 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents* 
two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  CounseHors,  and  an  Acting  Committee;  all  of 
w*hom  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Staled  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First 
Month  (Januar)')  of  each  year,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  succes- 
sors are  elected*  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be 
required  to  elect  any  nominee.  In  case  an  election,  from  any  cause,  shaU  not 
be  then  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of 
which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  IL 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings^  and  subscribe  all  public  acts 
of  the  Society.     He  may  call  Special   Meetings  whenever   he  may  deem  it 
expedient,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested  in  writing  by  hve  members.     In 
his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society , 
and  shall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders 
of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer 
and   the  Secretary,  and   shall    present  a  statement   of  the   con  dido  n  of  the 
finances  of  the  Society  at  each  Stated  Meeting  thereof. 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life  subscriptions  shall  be  safely  invested 
only  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 
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At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society,  *  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  month 
{January)  17th,  /S8g,  the  Editorial  Board  {appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report),  consisting  of 
Alfred  H.  Love,  John  J.  Lvtle.  Jabez  Wood,  John  H.  Dilling- 
ham and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual 
Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the 
Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Society, 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
held  First  month  24th,  i88g,  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred 
H.  Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  they  might  think  proper;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute 
ihe  Report, 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary, 


Editorial  Board  for  1889:  Alfred  H.  Love,  Chairman;  John  J. 
Lytle,  Jabez  Wood,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  Mary  S.  Whelen. 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with  and 
send  any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for 
the  Journal,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  219  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i9*JOHN  J.  L\tle,  711  Corinthian  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
General  Secretary'  of  the  Society-,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  throughout  the  State. 

W^]'  J.  Camp,  1704  Oxford  Street,  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison, 
appointed  by  the  Inspectors,  acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids  the 
Pnson  Society. 

J^WiLMER  W.  Walter.  1729  North  22d  Street,  is  Agent  for  the 
County  Prison,  appointed  by  the  Prison  Society. 
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JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


WHAT  is  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  ?  A  man  just  the  same 
as  you  or  I,  held  in  the  same  great  hand,  but  held 
differently. — Phillips  Brooks,  before  the  National  Prison 
Association, 

One  hundred  and  two  years  have  passed  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Society,  and  still  we  have  prisons  and  prisoners. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  crime  and  criminals ;  but  there 
is  a  deeper  and  broader  interest  in  the  subject  of  penology,  with 
every  added  year. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  to  report  an  intensified  interest  and 
determination  to  see  perfected  the  principles  we  hold,  the 
reforms  we  have  suggested  and  the  system  we  have  tested. 

Prison  discipline,  if  only  a  discipline  of  theory  and  not  of 
practice,  will  do  but  little  for  the  main  objects  of  the  study; 
viz.,  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  protection  of  society.  We  place  these  important 
objects  in  this  order,  because  we  believe  first  in  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoner;  for,  if  he  be  reformed,  crime  is  prevented  and 
society  is  protected.  Hence,  this  Society  has  aimed  at  such  a 
practical  solution  of  the  subject  as  will  secure,  as  nearly  as 
anything  we  know  of  will  secure,  these  results ;  and  yet,  we 
stand  to-day,  entering  the  hundred  and  third  year  of  our 
existence,  merely  as  pupils,  willing  to  be  taught  by  the  light  of 
reason  and  experience,  and  prayerfully  seeking  from  Divine 
wisdom  the  best  and  surest  way  to  be  "  our  brother's  keeper." 


JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


WHY   AID   SHOULD   BE   EXTENDED. 

When  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  southern  portion  of 
our  country,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  offered  rewards 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  solution  of  the  cause  and  a  remedy 
for  its  removal. 

When  an  architect  or  builder  is  called  upon  for  a  plan  for  a 
building,  he  examines  the  site,  the  surroundings  and  the  object 
desired;  if  any  defects  in  location,  position  or  structure,  he  aims 
to  correct  them.  He  first  desires  a  sound  foundation,  and  then 
follows  proportions,  propriety  and  usefulness ;  next,  beauty. 

If  such  care  be  good  in  disease  and  in  building,  indeed,  in 
anything  that  engages  the  genius  of  man,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  time,  the  patience  and  the  wisdom  required  in  reforming  a 
criminal  and  in  developing  true  manhood  and  womanhood  ? 

The  existence  of  crime,  presupposes  the  criminal.  Crime 
does  not  come  of  itself  It  is  not  of  natural  growth;  it  is  a 
condition  and  a  result  of  the  abnormal  action  of  the  human 
being;  hence,  an  amendable  condition  and  a  result  that  can  be 
prevented  by  going  to  the  source ;  in  a  word,  by  reforming  the 
criminal  and  making  it  impossible  for  the  commission  of 
crime. 

If,  therefore,  Congress  votes  thousands  of  dollars  to  prevent 
disease,  and,  if  architects  are  essential  to  good  building,  should 
we  not  do  more  and  spend  more  for  preventing  crime  ? 

THE   STATUS   OF    PRISON   SOCIETIES. 

As  a  Prison  Society,  with  an  experience  of  over  a  century, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  As  a  Prison  Society,  with  its 
Acting  Visiting  Committee,  having  by  act  of  incorporation  and 
direct  State  authority,  rights  and  privileges  that  give  us  supe- 
rior opportunities  of  solving  the  causes  and  applying  the 
remedies  of  crime,  we  have  responsibilities  and  obligations  that 
we  must  meet. 

With  all  the  demands  for  prison  societies,  and  all  their  evi- 
dent and  acknowledged  usefulness,  and,  indeed,  necessity,  it  is 
astonishing  that  there  are  so  few  throughout  the  world,  and 
these,  few  as  they  are,  so  seldom  assert  their  power  and  pro- 
claim their  efficiency.     As  their  work  is,  as  a  general  thing. 


STATUS  OF  PRISON  SOCIETIES. 


quiet,  humble  and  unostentatious,  they,  in  like  manner,  are 
modest  and  unobtrusive.  But  we  are  feelihg  that  **  the  candle 
should  not  be  put  under  the  bushel." 

Prison  societies  are  bom  of  conscience  and  humanity.  Con- 
scious of  the  misguided  course  of  life  of  men  and  women, 
whereby  crime  is  created  and  criminals  multiply,  there  arises^ 
the  further  feeling  that  many,  if  not  all,  persons  make  some 
mistakes  in  life,  which  mistakes,  measured  by  certain  standards, 
v2Lry  in  marking  the  criminal  or  in  making  the  transgression 
a  crime  of  high  or  low  degree.  It  is  from  certain  standpoints 
that  we  should  judge  the  act  committed,  and  whether  the  actor 
be  mistaken,  misled  or  vicious,  and  thus  measure  his  guilt  and 
prescribe  the  remedy.  First,  there  should  be  self-control 
and  self-discipline,  then  comes  the  governing  right  to  control 
others,  and  then  prison  discipline.  Out  of  these  elements  prison 
societies  are  formed.  They  are  drawn  to  the  work  withoul 
other  compensation  than  an  approving  conscience.  This  being 
the  animus  of  their  creation,  they  can  be  safely  trusted  with 
the  visitation,  care  and  direction  of  prisons  and  of  prisoners. 
When  persons  are  paid  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  the  reception  of  the 
compensation  that  too  often  influences  the  actions — ^first,  that 
the  position  may  be  obtained  and  the  pay  continued ;  but  where 
there  is  a  dedication  of  self,  "  without  money  and  without 
price,"  that  labor  is  performed,  and  that,  in  the  humble  and 
very  unlikely  to  be  requited  manner  of  visiting  human  beings 
in  prison,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  in  it,  and 
that  there  would  be  knowledge  obtained  that  should  be  valua- 
ble. A  visitor,  of  the  kind  referred  to,  has  the  key  to  the  pris- 
oner's heart,  and  very  often  that  whole-hearted  confidence  is 
given  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  sowing  seeds  of 
hope,  faith  and  reformation.  Where  there  is  no  barrier  of 
money  consideration,  of  personal  advantage  or  of  sectarian 
proselyting,  there  is  access  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  pris- 
oner, for  he  has  his  times  of  aspiration ;  and  it  is  the  visitor  at 
the  prison,  the  member  of  the  prison  society  that  thus  finds 
place,  and,  indeed,  the  most  important  sphere,  in  the  building 
up  of  a  healthy  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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So  much  for  the  individual  worth  of  a  visiting  member  of  a 
prison  society ;  noW,  what  of  the  Society  itself?  Organized 
effort,  concentrated  power,  augmented  reason  and  experience, 
will  tell  upon  communities  and  upon  the  times,  if  there  be 
earnest  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  work.  This  should  be  done 
^by  demanding  a  hearing,  and  that  hearing  based  upon  actual 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner's  life  and  needs,  as  well  as  upon  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  power  of  the  State. 

Why  is  it,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  such  visitation  and 
care  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  of  prisons  themselves,  that  there 
are  so  few  prison  societies?  and  of  the  few  in  number,  why  is  it 
that  they  are  not  seen  more  in  the  front,  presenting  the  claims 
for  more  public  recognition  and  support  ? 

At  the  various  Congresses  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion, held  during  about  three  years,  there  have  been  very  few 
delegates  from  such  societies,  and  seldom  have  these  presented 
matters  for  consideration.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not  called 
up  in  the  great  race  of  reform,  and  of  suggesting  improvements 
in  prison  discipline. 

We  hold  there  should  be  more  patronage  of  prison  societies ; 
and,  as  there  is  an  unquestioned  demand  for  them,  they  should 
be  more  persistent  and  more  determined  to  give  forth  the 
experience  so  peculiarly  obtained. 

There  are  a  few  prisoners*  aid  societies  that  answer,  as  it  were, 
at  roll  call  at  the  Prison  Congresses ;  but,  after  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Prison  Society,  that  has  its  duties  both  in  and  out  of  prison, 
there  have  been  too  few  represented  at  such  conferences. 

DUTY  OF   THE   PUBLIC 

We  thus  appeal  for  their  creation,  their  growth  and  their 
support.  The  public  should  sustain,  in  every  community 
where  there  is  a  prison,  some  prison  society,  large  or  small, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  place.  The  public  should  expect 
from  such  an  organization,  information  and  reformations ;  but 
these  important  results  cannot  be  had  if  the  public  and  the 
State  do  not  encourage  and  support  them.  Any  connection 
that  is  as  direct  as  this  is,  from  the  highest  walks  in  life  to  the 
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lowest,  that  takes  the  hand  of  the  criminal,  sits  by  his  side, 
reasons  with  him,  pleads  with  him,  opens  a  new  life  to  him, 
and  all  this  in  the  privacy  of  the  prison  cell ;  and  then,  in  the 
sphere  of  business  life,  in  the  courts,  in  the  drawing-rooms,  on 
the  street  or  within  the  pale  of  legislation,  applies  the  knowl* 
edge  thus  obtained,  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals  and  in  shaping  criminal  law. 

We  want,  as  a  Prison  Society,  to  emphasize  the  worth  of 
prison  societies,  to  impress  members  with  the  advantages  they 
possess,  to  elevate  the  work  and  to  have  that  work  recognized 
as  it  should  be. 

Neither  the  community  nor  the  State  gives  such  work  the 
encouragement  it  deserves.  The  former  does  not  court  its 
opinions,  and  the  latter  does  not  appropriate  the  means  whereby 
all  its  objects,  opportunities  and  blessings  may  be  felt. 

It  does  very  well  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline,  to  be  a  sort  of  balance  wheel  to  keq>  all  in  order  ; 
It  does  well  also  in  visiting  prisoners  and  gaining  their  confi- 
dence ;  but  where  is  the  aid  extended  for  the  care  of  deserving 

DISCHARGED    PRISONERS? 

True,  our  State  gives  each  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  his  release, 
if  he  be  from  Philadelphia  county,  the  sum  of  J5.00;  and  to 
those  fifty  miles  beyond  Philadelphia,;^  10.00;  and  our  Society, 
through  our  General  Agent,  sees  after  the  clothing.  If  the 
clothes  that  the  prisoner  wore  when  received  prove  unsuitable, 
others  are  provided,  and  the  prisoner  starts  out  into  his  new 
life  with  such  an  appearance  as  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  situ- 
ation or  engage  in  something  whereby  he  can  make  an  honest 
living.  Still,  our  means  are  limited ;  the  State  provides  nothing 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  and  makes  no  appropriation  to  the 
Prison  Society,  notwithstanding  we  take  this  care  of  the  State's 
criminals. 

Here  is  where  the  State  fails  of  its  duty,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  here  is  where  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  has  an  additional  duty  to  perform.  For  a  century  we 
have  done  a  remarkable  work  in  visitation  and  reformation  and 
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in  the  general  oversight  of  penal  institutions.  We  have,  it  is 
also  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  cared  for  the  discharged  prisoner; 
but  we  have  not  been  able,  until  this  year,  to  point  to  any  place 
to  which  we  can  direct  the  discharged  to  go  for  boarding  or  a 
home.  The  great  doors  are  opened  and  the  released  go  free. 
The  Agent  will  do  all  that  his  limited  time  and  means  will 
permit,  and  the  visitors  will  do  all  they  can,  by  advice  and 
information,  and  often  give  time  and  money  for  their  assistance. 
But  when  a  prisoner  who  has  no  home,  relatives  or  friends  to 
whom  to  go  upon  his  discharge,  we  ask,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
His  means  are  not  sufficient  for  him  to  enter  a  good  hotel,  and 
he  must,  doubdess,  go  to  the  tavern  or  the  cheapest  boarding- 
houses,  where  there  are  temptations,  calculated  to  undo  all  the 
good  that  has  been  done  while  in  prison  and  by  the  visitors  of 
the  Prison  Society. 

Is  it  not  a  subject  worthy  of  our  careful  consideration  to 
sustain  a  suitable  home  for  those  who  have  no  homes  ?  After 
the  long  visiting  and  the  efforts  made  to  reform  the  prisoner 
(and,  peradventure,  he  has  confided  in  us  and  assured  us  of  his 
desire  to  do  right),  it  does  seem  obligatory  upon  us  to  have  not 
only  a  place  for  him  to  board  or  live  until  he  can  support  him- 
self, but  to  have  employment  for  him.  It  is  the  first  hours  of 
a  man's  discharge  that  are  the  important  ones  in  his  future. 
If  he  be  started  right  he  may  continue  right.  Surely  it  is  in 
the  State's  interest  to  prevent  a  recommitment  The  whole 
community  is  interested  and  there  should  be  generous  support 
in  this  direction. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   HOME  OPENED. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  your  Acting  Committee  has 
started  an  "  Industrial  Home" — ^a  refuge  for  deserving  dis- 
charged prisoners.  It  is  located  at  3018  Market  Street.  It 
is  on  a  lot  25  by  150  feet,  and  in  a  building  large  enough  to  at 
least  start  this  progressive  reform.  There  are  ten  rooms  and 
space  for  workshops.  We  have  secured  the  services  of  Michael 
Dunn,  who  has  successfully  established  Homes  of  Industry 
for  ex-convicts  in  New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Brooklyn. 
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We  have  been  generously  treated  by  the   owners  of  the 
property  and  by  the  public,  and  there  are  now  several  inmates  ' 
who  are  deeply  interested  and  determined  to  do  what  is  right. 

We  feel  this  is  an  important  era  in  our  history.  He  is  the 
greatest  philanthropist  who  will  find  or  invent  employment  for 
the  unemployed,  give  work  to  the  idle  and  compensate  .the 
worker.  We  ought  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  secure  work  for 
the  willing  and  able  discharged  prisoner.  The  farm  idea  is  a 
good  one  and  may,  in  conjunction  with  our  present  home,  be 
pressed  to  practical  usefulness.  A  discharged  prisoner  needs 
some  place  where  he  can  work,  at  least  long  enough  to  obtain 
a  reference,  so  that  when  he  applies  for  help  he  can  refer  to 
his  last  employer. 

The  most  likely  plan  for  success  is  to  make  the  discharged 
an  employer,  rather  than  have  him  seek  employment.  We 
mean  by  this  to  have  the  special  ability  of  a  prisoner  made  a 
study,  and  where  a  talent  exists  to  cultivate  that  talent  Then 
to  furnish  tools  and  material  to  start  some  business.  This 
relieves  the  prisoner  from  the  taint  of  prison  life  or  from  the 
inquiries  that  are  naturally  made  by  those  employing  him.  He 
is  taught  individual  responsibility — a  lesson  needed  to  prevent 
criminality  and  a  remedy  to  resist  temptation  and  guard 
against  recommitment 

There  are  employments  that  are  always  remunerative  be- 
cause they  are  those  that  provide  for  the  necessities  of  our 
daily  lives.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  Society,  and  it  has  been 
prominent  in  the  conferences  of  the  past  year,  to  start  some 
manu&cture  in  which  to  interest  those  prisoners,  who  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge  are  determined  to  do  right,  and  yet  have 
no  opportunity.  Our  committee  on  this  subject  has  visited 
neighboring  cities  to  ascertain  how  such  enterprises  are  con- 
ducted and  how  they  succeed.  The  result  has  been  the  start- 
ing of  this  Industrial  Home,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  our  prison  work.  True,  our  separate 
system  throws  around  this  enterprise  more  difficulties  than  are 
experienced  under  the  congregate  system;  but,  then,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  what  our  system  has  given,  and  we  must  not 
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forget  that,  upon  discharge,  congregation  commences;  and  how 
much  better  is  it  for  us  to  so  manage  this  congregation  that  it 
will  be  with  the  good  and  not  with  the  bad — the  individual 
treatment  of  prisoners.  Our  system  affords  an  opportunity  for 
knowing  the  qualifications  of  prisoners  above  all  others.  We 
can  succeed  in  this  enterprise  if  our  State  and  the  community 
will  befriend  us.  This  is  the  reform  of  the  present  and  the  hope 
of  the  future.  When  we  have  such  reports  from  the  Warden  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  that,  out  of  over  i  lOO  prisoners,  only 
22  were  skilled  mechanics;  and  that  he  coosidersr  the  best 
prevention  of  crime  the  knowledge  of  a  good  trade,  we  are 
emboldened  to  press  this  reform  and  add  to  our  labors,  the 
better  care  through  securing  employment  and  establishing  in 
business  the  deserving  discharged  prisoners. 

We  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  of  the  discharged 
will  be  the  proprietors  of  shops,  factories  or  farms  and  thus 
relieve  our  committee  of  the  labor  which  is  necessarily  involved 
in  this  movement.  We  believe  further,  that  it  will  be  in  time, 
self-supporting  and  partake  of  an  aid  to  the  Prison  Society, 
because  such  persons  as  thus  benefited,  will  become  so  much 
interested  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  that  they  will  con- 
tribute, directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  objects  for  which  we  have 
been  toiling. 

HOW   TO   IMPRISON   AND    HOW   TO  TREAT   PRISONERS. 

The  many  plans  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
criminals  is  proof  that  the  subject  has  engaged  profound  atten- 
tion and  that  there  are  conflicting  views.  It  is  not  strange, 
however,  that  we  of  Pennsylvania,  after  our  experience,  approve 
of  separation  and  of  individual  treatment.  The  latter  can  only 
be  had  in  connection  with  the  former. 

Among  the  many  systems  in  vogue  we  present  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  far  beyond  all  others,  for  carving  out  with  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  the  three  cardinal  objects;  viz.,  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
protection  of  the  community. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  enumerate  all  the  systems  that 
have  been  introduced,  since  first  man  was  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
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because  of  crime.  It  is  not  so  difficult,  however,  to  trace  the 
one  change  that  comes  prominently  into  view  and  that  runs 
through  all  of  time,  and  that  is  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
miseries  of  imprisonment,  or  rather  the  lessening  of  corporeal 
punishments.  It  is  an  admitted  principle  that  brutality  in  prison 
discipline  is  not  a  concomitant  of  reform. 

THE   PRISONS   OF  THE   PAST. 

How  to  imprison,  has  been  the  thought  of  ages.  There  was 
the  early  plan  of  low,  dark  and  damp  cells — sometimes  under- 
ground— cells  where  a  man  could  not  stand  erect  We  have 
been  in  the  Tower  of  England,  where  the  cells,  though  above 
ground,  were  so  low  that  a  man  could  not  stand  upright.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  cells,  reached  by  a  ladder,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  imprisoned.  It  was  supposed  that  by  harsh  treat- 
ment and  the  making  of  life  almost  intolerable  that  criminals 
jivould  be  reformed.     This  was  found  to  be  a  false  theory. 

THE   CONGREGATE  SYSTEM   CONSIDERED. 

Again,  the  congregate  system  was  tried,  and  it  is  adhered  to 
with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  yet  it  does  not  reform.  The 
placing  together  of  bad  men  in  prison  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  reformatory.  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  and  it  might  be  added,  intensify  bad  ones.  It  is  only 
by  the  greatest  care  that  the  system  of  congregation  of  crimi- 
nals is  kept  in  passable  favor.  Those  in  charge  have  to  invoke 
silence,  and  yet  they  allow  visitors  to  see  the  prisoners,  and 
prisoners  see  and  become  acquainted  with  each  other ;  they 
become  hardened  in  crime  because  they  become  known  as 
criminals. 

THE   LEASE  SYSTEM   CONSIDERED. 

Another  system  is  that  known  as  the  lease  system.  We 
have  seen  this  in  its  various  forms  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
leasing.  It  is  all  wrong  and  altogether  criminal.  We  apply 
the  term  criminal;  for  it  is  a  crime  to  sell  the  labor  of  human 
beings  to  the  highest  bidder;  for  him  to  work  out  of  the  bone 
and  sinew  all  he  can  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  and  having  no 
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thought  for  the  restoration  of  his  brother-man.  It  was  during 
our  attendance  at  the  Prison  Congress,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  that  we 
saw  the  hardship  of  this  system.  Here  was  the  congregate 
and  the  lease  systems  united,  and  with  the  objectionable 
features  of  both.  It  was  out  on  a  beautiful  knoll  that  the  brick 
yard  was  opened ;  the  prisoners  had  heavy  chains  from  the 
waist  to  the  ankle,  and  yet  they  were  forced  to  carry  bricks,  and 
almost  on  a  run.  Not  only  did  they  work  the  clay,  make  the 
bricks ;  but,  with  the  hods  as  full  as  any  of  our  free  laborers  can 
manage,  they  were  required  to  carry  them,  notwithstanding 
they  were  impeded  by  heavy  chains.  We  met  some  discharged 
prisoners  in  Atlanta  who  limped,  and  a  few  indeed  who  were 
very  much  bent,  and  upon  inquiring  found  they  had  worn  the 
chain  so  long  a  time,  that  it  had  caused  the  stoop  and  the  set 
of  the  muscles,  so  that  they  could  never  again  straighten  them- 
selves.   This  system  will  never  do. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF   CRIMINALS   CONSIDERED. 

The  transportation  of  criminals  has  been  a  favorite  system 
with  several  countries.  England  has  long  feivored  it,  but 
Russia  perhaps  leads,  and  her  exile  to  Siberia  plan,  has  received 
the  condemnation  of  many  well-known  writers.  Among  them 
George  Kennan,  whose  Siberian  papers  in  the  Century ^  on  the 
^'  Russian  Penal  Code,"  have  awakened  considerable  interest. 
There  are  some  advantages  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  exile  system.  One  is,  that  the  contagious  influence  of  con- 
tact with  old  haunts  of  crime  and  old  criminals  is  removed. 
New  scenes  and  fresh  opportunities  open  in  a  new  land,  and, 
perhaps,  new  incentives  may  spring  up  to  reform  and  redeem. 
This  has  been  the  case  where  the  transportation  has  been  with 
judgment,  and  with  the  intention  of  doing  good,  not  only  for 
the  good  of  the  place  vacated  but  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
banished  as  well.  To  satisfy  this  there  should  be  a  bright, 
fertile  and  beautiful  place  selected.  Siberian  mines  are  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  highest  thoughts.  They  are  too  much 
in  the  line  of  revengeful  punishment,  of  getting  rid  of  respon- 
sibilities and  of  making  money  out  of  convicts.     The  contrast 
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with  Australia  is  an  answer  to  our  position: — Sent  beyond 
their  old  associations  and  temptations,  to  a  land  of  productive 
power.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  reformation,  and 
indeed  there  are  signs  of  real  progress  in  Australia,  growing 
out  of  the  settlements  of  these  very  exiled  criminals.  They 
have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  ;  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  think  they  can  build  up  a  new  character  in  this 
&r-oflr  home,  and  return  to  their  native  land  some  time  and 
not  be  known  or  remembered  as  having  been  prisoners. 

HOW  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   SYSTEM  COMBINES  THE    BEST 
FEATURES   OF   ALL. 

There  is  one  strong  fact  in  all  this  proving  the  value  of 
Pennsylvania's  system.  There  is  in  banishment  the  keeping  of 
a  prisoner  away  from  the  curious  public,  who  too  often  delight 
in  keeping  a  man  down,  at  least  who  refuse  to  employ  or  aid 
such.  Here  is  an  opportunity  in  a  new  land  to  build  up  a 
character.  It  is  one  phase  of  our  separate  system  and  of  our 
individual  treatment.  It  is  opportunity^  and  when  prison  dis- 
cipline will  give  this  adjunct  to  reformation ;  will  make  an 
opportunity  for  a  man  who  has  fallen  to  rise  again,  it  has 
accomplished  one  very  important  advance.  With  this  one 
word,  opportunity,  let  us  add  that  of  encouragement,  and  by 
this  we  mean  a  helping  hand  just  at  the  right  moment. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  how  to  imprison  may  be  well 
answered  tersely  by  how  not  to  imprison.  In  other  words,  to 
'  so  restrain  a  man  of  his  liberty  that  he  will  understand  that  it 
is  not  done  in  revenge,  but  as  a  necessity  for  his  good  and  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  and  that  it  is  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inspire  to  a  higher  life  that  a  recommitment  may  not  take 
place;  and  this  feeling  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines 
applicable  to  the  season  of  imprisonment  as  well  as  the  time  of 
discharge : 

"Give  him  a  lift  I  Don't  kneel  in  prayer. 
Nor  moralize  with  his  despair. 
The  man  is  down,  and  his  great  need 
Is  ready  help,  not  prayer  and  creed. 
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'Tis  time  when  wounds  are  washed  and  healed, 

That  the  inward  motive  be  revealed ; 

But  now,  whate*er  the  spirit  be, 

Mere  works  are  but  mockery. 

One  grain  of  aid  just  now  is  more 
To  him  than  tomes  of  saintly  lore. 
Pray,  if  you  must,  within  your  heart, 
But  give  him  a  lift,  give  him  .a  start 

The  world  is  full  of  good  advice, 
Of  prayer  and  praise  and  preaching  nice ; 
But  the  generous  souls  who  aid  mankind 
Are  scarce  as  gold  and  hard  to  find. 

Give  as  God  teaches — speak  in  deeds, 

A  noble  life's  the  best  of  creeds ; 

And  he  shall  wear  a  royal  crown 

Who  gives  them  a  lift  when  they  are  down.** 

The  prisoner  is  down  very  low  and  he  knows  it.  He  knows 
also  that  the  helping  hand  extended  to  him  when  he  is  desirous 
of  reforming,  is  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven. 

Then,  how  to  imprison  receives  its  answer,  to  do  it  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  a  human  being  is  within  our  keeping  and 
that  the  spirit  of  manhood  must  not  be  crushed,  but  must  be 
reanimated  and  aroused  into  a  healthy  action.  Let  the  prison 
be  in  a  healthy  location.  Some  say  any  place  will  do  for  a 
jail.  Take  the  most  uninviting,  the  least  productive,  the  very 
spot  where  people  will  not  build  or  invest,  where  the  health  is 
the  poorest  and  where  nothing  will  prosper,  and  there  build  the 
.prison.  We  say,  no !  Select  a  place  for  pure  water  and  good 
drainage,  'where  the  light  can  come  in  and  where  there  is 
sufficient  room  for  buildings  of  but  one  story,  and  let  every 
cell  have  a  window  opening  to  the  sky  as  well  as  one  opening 
at  the  side.  We  were  oppressed  and  shocked  when  visiting 
the  Penitentiary  in  Boston.  We  were  taken  down  where  the 
walls  were  immensely  thick,  where  the  avenue  was  very  narrow, 
where  the  cells  were  so  far  away  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  and  the  whole  arrangement  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  prison,  that  prisoners  placed  here  could  be  shut  off  entirely, 
not  only  from  the  light,  but  where  their  cries  could  never  be 
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heard.  We  felt  it  was  not  in  the  line  of  the  boasted  progress 
of  New  England,  and,  although  we  were  told  this  was  only  to 
bt  used  for  very  violent  and  refractory  prisoners  and  was  very 
seldom  used  and  has  been  built  but  a  short  time,  nevertheless, 
we  revolted  at  the  thought  that  here  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, this  should  be  resorted  to.  We  felt  like  transporting  the 
whole  building  committee  and  the  entire  management  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  see  the  light,  the  open  and  the  perfectly  safe 
system  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  where  the  verdict  is,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  preventing  escapes,  no  trouble  to  con- 
trol men,  and  no  necessity  to  place  in  dungeons  and  away 
from  other  prisoners  in  close,  dark  cells  with  walls  several 
feet  in  thickness.  The  secret  is — separation  and  individual 
treatment 

NOW,    HOW   TO   TREAT   PRISONERS. 

Treat  them  as  you  would  men  who  have  lost  their  way. 
There  are  very  few  persons  who  will  not  run  to  the  blind  to 
help  them  through  difficulties;  few  who  will  not  show  the  trav- 
eler the  road  to  his  home.  Do  we  forget  that  the  prisoner  is 
one  who  on  the  moral  road  has  lost  his  way,  and  we  who  are 
strong  and  have  our  sight  should  help  the  lost  to  find  his  way. 
For  often  it  is  hurrying  past  or  the  hurrying  off,  of  those  who 
should  stop  and  listen  and  "  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 

HATE — A   GOOD   FACTOR. 

This  Society,  while  it  was  organized  to  give  ear  and  to  lend  a 
hand  to  fallen  humanity,  has  never  been  the  apologist  of  crime. 
Because  it  can  hate  crime  and  can  in  earnest  deplore  all  the 
temptations  to  crime,  never  willing  to  yield  a  single  inch  to 
immorality,  it  has  been  the  better  prepared  to  care  for  the 
dethroned  manhood  or  womanhood  that  has  made  the  crimi- 
nal. The  very  fact  of  so  hating  criminality,  warms  into  an 
intensity  of  action  to  prevent  men  from  committing  crime.  A 
prison  society  should  understand  the  whole  scope  of  prison 
discipline,  that  it  comprehends  a  discipline,  of  both  "  bond  and 
free,"  of  principals  and  subjects,  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  undertake  to  have  the  care  of  them. 
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PRACTICAL   PENOLOGY. 

When  penology  shall  be  understood  to  mean  not  only  the 
science  of  punishment,  but  the  science  of  self-control  and  of  self- 
education,  forthe  delicate  office  of  controlling  others,  it  will  be 
more  properly  defined.  It  will  always  be  a  bright  chapter  in 
the  administration  of  Edward  Townsend,  our  revered  Vice- 
President,  that  when  he  was  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary he  conducted  a  system,  which  received  the  favor  of  Richard 
Vaux,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  of  gathering  together, 
at  stated  times,  the  overseers  of  the  prison  and  giving  them 
instruction  as  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the  filling  of 
their  various  duties.  It  also  redounds  to  the  credit  of  our  pres- 
ent Warden,  Michael  Cassidy,  that  he  continues  this  practice 
until  it  may  be  regarded  in  the  character  of  a  school.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  prison  discipline,  a  discipline  of  self,  and  then 
it  naturally  follows  that  a  healthy  order  of  things  exists  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

We,  as  an  Acting  Committee,  are  not  above  seeking  knowl- 
edge and  obtaining  from  intelligent  and  conscientious  prison- 
ers their  solution  of  how  to  treat  prisoners,  with  a  view  to 
reformation  and  protection.  They  have  what  we  have  not — 
experience — ^they  have  time  and  opportunity  to  think  and  to 
examine  the  system  under  which  they  are  the  subjects.  Our 
system  is  wise  in  this  characteristic,  that  it  gives  the  visitor  the 
benefit  of  this  experience.  Lease  systems,  congregate  sys- 
tems, flogging  systems,  banishment  systems,  do  not  afford  this 
opportunity. 

Here  is  another  triumph  of  separate  and  individual  treatment. 

LEARNING   FROM    PRISONERS. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  long  array  of  penologists,  of 
inspectors  and  of  wardens,  that  they  may  learn  of  prisoners  ? 
Do  we  not  often  shut  out  the  light,  when  we  shut  in  the 
prisoner  ? 

We  have  found  we  grow  better  and  stronger  and  wiser  by 
hearing  from  intelligent  prisoners  their  opinion  of  the  whole 
system  of  imprisonment,  and  this  reacts  upon  the  prisoner.  He 
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is  made  better  by  asking  his  opinion ;  he  is  led  into  the  line  of 
strong  resolve  and  of  reformation  by  having  his  opinion  asked 
and  by  being  interested  in  the  general  cause.  When  we  are  thus 
brought  together  in  a  common  work  and  for  the  general  weal, 
we  touch  the  first  condition  of  how  to  treat  prisoners. 

Although  the  distance  between  the  free  man  and  the  impris- 
oned may  seem  to  be  as  miles,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
religious  light  that  they  shall  come  together,  and  as  it  were, 
touch  each  other  as  with  the  power  of  Christ.  The  practice  of 
the  Warden  of  our  Penitentiary  to  visit  weekly,  or  oftener,  every 
prisoner,  is  in  the  line  of  this  reformatory  thought.  No  other 
system  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  possesses  this  virtue. 
All  others  drive,  as  it  were,  far  apart;  they  make  these  miles  of 
difference  longer  and  more  rugged  than  ever. 

The  separate  individual  system  brings  principal  and  subject 
together,  engenders  mutual  interest  and  keeps  alive  the  best 
and  highest  intuitions  and  aspirations. 

Therefore,  treat  prisoners  with  so  much  of  friendliness  as  to 
beget  friendship ;  so  much  of  gentleness  as  to  beget  gentility ; 
so  much  of  confidence  as  to  inspire  a  confiding  spirit ;  so  much 
of  &imess  as  to  command  respect  for  justice  and  humanity, 
as  well  as  for  the  positive  and  determined  execution  of  the 
law,  under  which  they  are  subjects ;  in  a  word,  with  so  much 
of  Christianity  as  to  beget  a  reverence  of,  and  dependence  upon, 
the  author  thereof 

This  has  brought  forth  the  almost  universal  approval  of 
many  prisoners  in  the  efficacy  of  the  deprivation  of  liberty  and 
of  restraint,  to  prevent  crime  and  to  reform  the  criminal.  We 
come  nearest  to  restoration  when  we  can  obtain  from  the 
breaker  of  the  law  the  acknowledgment  that  he  has  done  wrong  ; 
that  he  has  been  justly  imprisoned,  and  that  he  willingly  bides 
his  time.  Here  is  another  and  important  step  that  is  gained  by 
the  system  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ought  to 
pervade  over  the  whole  of  it. 

We  are  happy  to  quote  the  words  of  Gov.  Beaver  in  his 
message  of  January  ist,  to  the  General  Assembly:  "It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  the 
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first  consideration."  This  being  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  separate  system — a  system  that  we 
find  our  excellent  Governor  even  repeats  the  mistake  made  in 
the  law  and  by  the  courts,  by  calling  it  the  "  solitary  confine-  . 
ment  plan."  It  is  not  solitary  when  we  have  a  large  Acting 
Committee  of  the  Prison  Society  as  official  visitors ;  when  the 
warden,  the  overseers,  the  teacher,  the  physician,  the  moral 
instructor  and  the  inspectors  can  and  do  visit  the  prisoners. 

This  system  of  separation,  combined  as  it  is  with  individual 
treatment,  is  the  best  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 

Gov.  Beaver  was  not  so  happy  in  the  following  expression : 
'*  Any  unhealthy  influence,  morally,  of  the  thoughts  of  a  man, 
morally  unhealthy,  being  turned  in  upon  himself."  Any  inju- 
rious effects  are  entirely  dissipated  when  we  consider  that  the 
advantages  of  being  alone  and  in  the  quiet,  when  there  may  be 
an  introversion  of  spirit  that  will  commune  with  the  Father, 
and  thus  be  in  a  receptive  condition  for  all  that  is  good.  The 
lives  of  such  persons  as  become  prisoners,  have  been  sadly  in 
need  of  that  silent  communing  with  God  that  is  fruitful  in 
reformation.  Gov.  Beaver  need  not  fear  of  "any  unhealthy 
influence,  morally,  of  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  morally  unhealthy, 
being  turned  in  upon  himself,"  when  the  direction  of  that  thought 
is  made  and  induced  for  good.  God  comes  to  the  waiting  and 
quiet  spirit.  It  has  been  said :  "  Secure  to  yourself  some  privacy 
of  life."  George  Herbert  says :  "  By  all  means,  use  sometimes 
to  be  alone."  Munyer  says :  "  We  can  have  no  clear,  personal 
judgment  of  things  till  we  are  somewhat  separate  from  them." 
Warden  Cassidy  ably  replies  to  the  Governor's  message :  "  It 
is  far  better  to  have  such  persons  turn  such  thoughts  upon 
themselves  than  upon  other  prisoners."  The  fact  is,  those 
who  criticise  the  separate  system,  forget  it  is  separate,  and  not 
solitary ;  that  it  is  individual  treatment,  and  has  the  concomitant 
of  a  prison  society  and  of  official  visitation,  and  we  who  have  for 
years  visited  prisoners  know  that  where  the  separate  system  is 
strictly  carried  out,  where  there  is  but  one  to  a  cell,  that  there 
is  a  more  rapid  and  more  confirmed  reformation. 

We  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  placing  two  persons  in  the 
same  cell.     We  know  the  difficulties  that  then  meet  us  in  our 
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efforts  to  reform.    We  do  hope  this  may  be  obviated  in  the 
future,  as  new  accommodations  shall  be  secured. 

ABOLITION  OF  TIME  SENTENCES  AND  THE  SUBSTITUTION 
OF  THE   INDETERMINATE  PLAN. 

We  renew  our  appeal  for  a  change  in  the  law  that  sentences 
criminals  to  a  specified  term. 

It  is  an  ancient  custom  that  has  been  preserved  with  certain 
amendments  of  shortening  sentences  for  good  behavior,  to 
regard  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  specified  term  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  and,  as  it  were,  a  liquidation  of  criminal 
debt.  Later  experience  has  proven  that  labor  is  no  punish- 
ment, but  really  a  blessing;  and  still  later  investigation  proves 
that  it  is  not  punishment  so  much  as  reformation  that  should  be 
the  object  of  imprisonment.  The  proposition  now  comes  to 
the  front.  Can  we  expiate  a  crime  by  prescribing,  in  days  or 
years,  a  term  for  the  criminal  ?  Is  it  fair  to  the  criminal  and 
fair  to  the  community  to  set  a  term  upon  the  head  of  the  crimi- 
nal consigned  to  the  prison  ?  Is  it  God's  plan  with  us  all  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  in  the  line  of  shortening  or  lengthening  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  recipient?  Would  not  the  criminal  go 
to  his  cell  with  a  far  difierent  purpose  if  he  knew  he  could 
be  released  therefrom  whenever  he  should  be  fit  to  return 
upon  society  ?  and  would  not  the  prisoner  philosophize  very 
differently  if  he  knew  that  so  long  as  he  harbored  feelings  of 
revenge  or  of  crime,  he  would  be  held  from  repeating  his  depre- 
dations upon  society  ?  This  new  plan  raises  the  dignity  of 
man.  It  says  to  the  prisoner:  Your  discharge  is  within 
your  own  keeping.  If  fit  to  go  free,  we  do  not  wish  to  keep 
you ;  the  State  does  not  wish  to  pay  for  your  keep ;  the  com- 
munity will  welcome  you  back  to  some  honorable  position ; 
but  if  not  fit  to  take  your  place  in  society,  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  commit  your  depredations  upon  it, 
to  tax  our  time  or  funds  to  rearrest,  retry  and  recommit  you 
to  prison.  We  have  you  now,  and  we  mean  to  keep  you.  We 
will  quote  in  this  connection  the  last  letter  from  the  General 
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Secretary :  "There  are  six  men  going  out,  among  them  a  party  of 
four,  who  were  in  the  same  job,  one  of  whom  I  trust  will  do  right, 
and  does  not  wish  to  meet  the  others,  though  they  want  to  meet 
him."  Let  us  examine  this :  Here  are  three  men  who  contem- 
plate returning  to  their  crimes,  and  yet  the  law  opens  the  door. 
They  have  paid  the  penalty,  served  the  term;  they  demand 
their  liberty  and  gain  it,  notwithstanding  they  are  bound  to  go 
astray.  Our  plan  would  hold  such  until  they  were  fit  to  go 
abroad.  The  one  who  has  reformed,  who  has  determined  to 
do  right,  is  kept  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  other  three — 
there  is  no  premium  paid  for  goodness  or  for  reformation — one 
stands  on  the  same  platform  as  the  others.  Why  not  make  a 
difference  ?  Why  not  let  the  reformed  go  free  with  another  trial 
for  an  upright  life?  Would  not  honor  receive  encouragement? 
Would  not  the  man  discharged  upon  such  a  principle  feel 
determined  to  do  right  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  fixing  of  the  time.  We  do  not  cavil 
at  the  right  or  the  propriety  of  the  judge  determining  the 
commitment  to  a  penitentiar>',  but  is  he  as  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  length  of  time  the  prisoner  shall  remain  in  prison 
as  a  Commission  on  Discharge,  composed  of  the  Warden,  the 
Moral  Instructor,  the  Visitor  of  the  Prison  Society  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  the  Overseer  and  one  of  the  Inspectors  ?  The  Judge 
has  little  knowledge  to  fix  a  term  upon  the  criminal  in  the  dock ; 
the  members  of  the  commission  as  named,  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  judging  of  the  character  of  the  imprisoned  and  at 
what  time  liberty  should  be  given  them. 

We  have  proofs  that  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  could  be  safely  released  and  it  would  do 
them  good;  save  the  State  the  expenses  of  their  keep;  make 
room,  that  the  separate  system  could  be  fully  carried  out  and 
the  law  thereof  sustained,  and  not,  as  it  now  is,  violated. 

To  make  a  period  of  time  expiate  a  crime,  is  punishing  the 
crime,  not  punishing  the  criminal.  The  committing  of  a 
criminal  to  prison  is  treating  the  criminal  and  not  merely  the 
crime ;  and  surely  it  is  the  former  we  have  to  do  with,  as  he  is 
the  offender,  the  agent  and  actor  of  crime. 
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RESTITUTION   BY  THE   PRISONER. 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  advanced  principle  of  prison  disci- 
pline that  comprehends  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed. 
As  it  stands  to-day,  the  crime  is  committed,  the  criminal 
arrested,  the  sufferer  by  him  appears  at  court,  at  a  loss  of  time 
and  means,  and  he  aids  in  the  conviction  and  the  criminal  is  im- 
prisoned. Then  comes  the  State  as  a  preferred  creditor,  the  State 
that  has  not  been  robbed  or  assaulted  or  wronged,  but  the 
State,  that  should  have  protected  the  citizen,  claims  and  obtains 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prisoner,  who  is  put  to  work. 

The  Institution  is  to  receive  its  quota,  the  State  its  share, 
and  then,  by  the  principle  of  over- work,  the  prisoner  shares  with 
the  county  from  which  he  came,  that  third  of  the  results  of 
this  work.  We  appeal  for  a  fourth  division — the  injured  party 
is  entirely  ignored.  He  receives  no  part  of  the  labor  of  the 
one  who  has  committed  the  injury. 

Suppose  it  a  needy  person  who  has  been  robbed  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  he  is  required  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  convict 
the  thief  and  then  he  has  no  claim !  Why  not  liave  the  pris- 
oner work  out  the  debt  and  make  good  the  amount  he  has 
stolen  ?  If  he  has  assaulted  anyone  and  caused  expense,  why 
not  work  out  the  physician's  bill  ?  If  he  has  caused  death  and 
made  a  widow  and  orphans,  why  not  use  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  such  a  man  to  keep  and  provide  for  the  widow  and  orphans 
during  his  natural  life  ?  It  is  the  poorest  economy,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  unwarranted  and  inhuman  practice  of  capital 
punishment,  to  put  to  death  such  a  criminal. 

How  much  wiser  to  retain,  use  and  keep  alive  all  such  that 
the  wrong  may  be  righted  by  restitution. 

It  is  one  way  to  restore  the  stolen  property,  one  way  to  heal 
the  wounds,  one  way  to  take  the  place  of  the  natural  protector. 

Again,  can  we  quote  God's  plan  to  us,  to  make  good  the 
wrong  we  have  committed,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou 
shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing." 

Let  us  consider  how  this  plan  will  affect  the  prisoner.  He 
has  never  recognized  the  value  of  property.     If  he  be  required 
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to  work  out  the  loss  he  has  committed,  he  will  learn  that  it 
costs  to  steal,  costs  to  assault,  costs  to  murder,  costs  to  do 
wrong.  It  may  have  a  restraining  power  when  released  and 
thus  prevent  recommitment. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  indeterminate  sentence,  this 
new  plan  of  penal  discipline  would  allow  oC  a  discharge  when 
the  commission  found  a  desire  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  to  pay  back  that  which  he  has  taken,  then  would 
come  discharge,  that  the  debt,  if  large,  could  the  better  be  satis- 
fied out  of  prison.  The  best  assurance  of  reform  is  when  the 
criminal  desires  and  strives  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong 
committed.  It  is  asking  forgiveness  and  seeking  it  by  prac- 
tical and  consistent  means.  There  is  a  harmony  of  interest 
and  satisfactory  result  in  these  phases  of  the  system  we  would 
have  introduced  in  all  prisons.  It  begins  with  separation  and 
individual  treatment;  it  is  followed  by  giving  prisoners  the 
stimulus  of  work  for  themselves,  over  and  above  Aeir  tasks ; 
of  self-emancipation  by  reformation;  by  making  good  the  wrong 
committed  and  the  evils  inflicted — the  principle  of  restitution — 
and  ends  with  restoring  to  society  human  beings  with  human- 
ity, and  men  and  women  with  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
This  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  penal  systems,  and,  for  this, 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  striving. 

OBJECTIONS   PRESENTED   AND   ANSWERED. 

The  Insanity  Objection, 
It  has  been  urged  that  separation  causes  insanity.  This  is 
not  true.  Statistics  prove  it  to  be  untrue,  and  where  there  is 
the  frequent  visiting,  the  work,  the  individual  treatment,  the 
Prison  Society  and  the  privileges  of  books,  letter  writing  and 
suitable  company,  as  allowed  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  there 
cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  any  cause  for  such  impris- 
onment affecting  the  mind  injuriously. 

The  Deception  Objection, 
Self-emancipation ;  or,  the  abolition  of  time  sentences. — The 
objection  generally  urged  is  that  if  discharge  shall  take  place 
upon  good  behavior  and  supposed  reformation  it  will  create 
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hypocrisy. .  Prisoners  will  pretend  to  be  good,  will  deceive  the 
Commission  on  Discharge  and  gain  liberty  through  &lse  rep- 
resentations. We  reply:  That  a  proper  Committee  or  Com- 
mission on  Discharge,  composed,  as  we  have  before  stated,  will 
have  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  decision ;  and,  if  evidence 
can  be  used  outside  to  arrest  and  convict  a  person,  why  cannot 
evidence  be  found  on  the  inside  to  discharge  a  prisoner,  and, 
at  least,  give  him  another  trial  to  be  good  ?  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  honor ;  and,  if  a  prisoner  be  released  on  honor,  and, 
because  he  seems  to  be  fitted  for  another  trial  with  the  world, 
he  will,  in  most  cases,  make  the  most  strenuous  eflTorts  to  prove 
worthy ;  and  even,  if  we  take  the  case  in  its  extreme  view,  and 
admit  the  prisoner  has  gained  his  freedom  by  a  long  continu- 
ance of  making  believe  to  be  good,  he  will  reasonably  argue — 
"  Well,  I  have  gained  favor,  I  have  been  released  by  pretending 
to  be  good  and  by  faithfully  performing  my  allotted  task — ^it 
certainly  pays  to  be  good,  and  I  will  keep  on  pretending,  now 
I  am  out." 

In  conferring  with  prisoners  on  this  phase  of  prison  disci- 
pline, we  have  had  this  confirmed.  Let  it  be  known  that  the 
Prison  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  represented  by  its  Acting  or 
Visiting  Committee,  is  not  above  considering  subjects  relating 
to  prisons  and  prison  discipline  with  the  very  inmates  them- 
selves, holding,  as  a  cardinal  principle,  that  it  does  them  good 
to  be  thus  recognized. 

On  this  particular  subject  one  prisoner  said  to  us:  "A  man 
cannot  feign  a  thing  and  practice  it  for  any  length  of  time 
without  being  able  to  perform  it  honestly  and  sincerely  in  his 
every-day  life." 

Another  said,  on  this  same  subject,  of  pretending  to  be  good 
widi  the  view  of  gaining  favor  and  obtaining  a  discharge :  ''A 
man  who  contracts  a  habit,  naturally  falls  into  it,  and,  if  that . 
be  a  good  habit,  so  much  the  better." 

The  Work  Objection. 

Another  objection  is  that  work  in  a  prison  produces  goods 
in  competition  with  work  outside  the  prison ;  that  it  is  inimical 
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to  honest  labor;  that  it  cuts  prices,  injures  good  wages  and 
depresses  free  labor.  We  reply:  Prisons  and  prisoners 
are  costly,  they  are  a  tax  upon  free  labor;  but  prisons  are 
filled  by  persons  who  have  no  trade  and  who  would  not 
work;  the  percentage  of  those  who  have  known  and  fol- 
lowed a  trade,  and  who  are  imprisoned,  is  very  small.  The 
estimate  is  less  than  five  per  cent.  Hence,  teach  prisoners  a 
trade,  show  them  how  they  can  make  an  honest  living,  have 
them  make  something  by  over-work,  encourage  them  to  save 
something  and  the  strain  upon  free  labor  begins  to  lessen. 
The  more  people  are  honestly  and  lucratively  engaged,  the 
more  workmen  there  are  who  are  constantly  employed,  the 
more  are  the  interests  of  labor  advanced.  Then  comes  first  a 
demand  for  more  to  keep  and  clothe  each  human  being,  a 
demand  is  created  and  then  follows  the  supply.  We  trust  the 
labor  party  of  to-day  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  keep 
people  out  of  prison  and  to  make  them  good  mechanics  and 
laborers.  It  is  money  saved,  it  is  reputation  enhanced,  it  is 
elevating  the  tone  of  the  labor  market 

It  is  a  great  mistake  of  the  workingmen  of  to-day,  asking 
for  less  work  in  prisons.  Note  the  tendency  to  insanity  and 
insubordination  in  New  York  prisons,  and  in  all  wherever 
work  is  not  allowed.  Better  insist  upon  enough  to  produce 
habits  of  industry  and  to  teach  a  means  whereby  they  can, 
through  having  employment,  keep  from  want  and  from  a 
criminal  life. 

A  diversity  of  employment  is  good;  but  the  proposition 
before  the  State  Leg^islature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  but  five 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  a  prison  work  at  one  industry,  is 
totally  bad.  There  are  some  industries  that  require  more 
workers,  give  employment  to  more  persons,  and  the  result  of 
such  industry  more  in  demand  than  the  result  of  some  other 
industry.  The  outside  market,  for  instance,  requires  ten  times 
more  shoe  stores  than  watch  stores,  and  who  could  be  found  to 
teach  watchmaking.  Wardens  and  Boards  of  Inspectors  have 
to  take  such  employments  as  they  can  manage  and  such  as  will 
produce  men  to  follow  trades  that  are  likely  to  provide  for 
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necessary  wants.      There  must  be  a  disproportion  then   in 
prisons  and  that  must  be  wisely  corrected. 

Take  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as  an  example.  There  are, 
for  easy  calculation,  1000.  Five  per  cent.,  if  the  proposed 
change  takes  place,  would  be  all  the  Warden  could  employ  on 
one  industry.  He  would  have  to  find  those  who  would  super- 
intend in  all,  twenty  different  trades  or  occupations.  This 
would  be  almost  impossible.    There  is  no  need  of  any  change. 

The  Restitution  Objection, 

Next,  there  are  those  who  object  to  restitution.  They  ask, 
would  you  keep  a  person  in  prison  until  he  had  earned  enough 
to  pay  back  all  he  had  stolen  or  make  good  all  the  harm  he 
had  committed  ?  If  so,  you  would  keep  him  an  indefinite  period, 
and  perhaps  it  would  result  in  a  life  imprisonment.  We  reply, 
no !  We  mean  more  the  disposition  and  the  effort  to  make 
restitution,  the  commencement  of  the  work,  the  fair  division  of 
the  result  of  the  labor  while  in  prison.  True,  in  cases  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  we  would  have  a  life  service  of 
work  for  the  support  of  those  dejM'ived  of  the  natural  protector 
and  provider  or  of  those  suffering  an  irreparable  loss ;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  of  loss  or  injury,  we  would  have  that  proportion 
of  the  profit  of  the  prisoner's  labor  that  would  in  a  measure 
restore  the  loss,  that  would  show  the  loser  that  provision  was 
made  by  law  for  his  interests  and  demonstrate  to  the  person 
causing  the  loss,  whether  by  theft,  assault  or  any  such  crime 
that  he  must  know  that  it  costs  to  do  wrong,  not  merely  to 
the  deprivation  of  liberty,  but  to  the  extinguishment  of  a  debt 
which  he  has  created.  In  a  word,  teach  him  the  value  of 
property,  the  comfort  of  living  and  the  worth  of  life. 

We  mean  too,  that  a  habit  of  restitution  commenced  in 
prison  will  continue  after  discharge,  and  that,  if  the  debt  is  not 
cancelled  while  there,  a  feeling  will  be  engendered  to  continue 
its  payment  after  discharge,  and  diis  will  tend  to  create  habits 
of  industry  and  a  feeling  of  comfort  which  comes  with  owing 
no  man  anything.  Finally,  the  objection  to  discharge.  To  this 
we  answer  that  with  a  good  solid  purpose  in  view,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  do  right  and  an  opportunity  opM  before  him  there 
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should  be  joy  and  not  regret  on  the  part  of  the  conxmunity, 
when  even  very  bad  men  or  those  once  known  as  bad  men  are 
discharged.  To  provide  for  this  the  Home  of  Industry,  now 
in  successful  operation,  although  but  recently  established,  is  a 
solution  of  any  such  difficulty.  Here  is  a  starting  point  for  a 
new  life,  a  shelter  from  the  rude  blasts  of  an  unsympathizing 
public  and  a  connecting  link  between  the  Visitor  of  the  Prison 
Society  and  the  visited,  that  is  binding  unto  a  higher  and 
better  life. 

DETECTIVE  ECONOMY. 

There  is  a  wise  detective  system  and  a  wiser  protective 
system,  especially  upon  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner.  While  it 
is  all  very  well'  to  note  the  going  out  upon  the  community  of 
convicts,  it  is  cruelty  to  them  and  unnecessary  publicity  to 
publish  even  days  before,  that  upon  a  certain  time  such  a 
criminal  will  be  discharged  and  often  add  to  this  intelligence  a 
recapitulation  of  the  crime.  This  is  discouraging  to  any  one, 
and  most  of  all,  to  one  who  has  been  in  prison  and  by  our 
system  has  been  carefully  kept  from  public  gaze,  and  with  the 
hope  that  when  released  he  would  go  forth  as  a  new  man,  his 
crimes  forgotten  and  his  past  life  unknown. 

Another  error  that  is  committed  is  that  by  detectives, 
anxious,  perhaps,  to  court  favor  or  to  be  known  as  adepts  in 
criminal  detection.  There  are  officers  in  the  role  of  police  \^ho 
track  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  not  only,  inform  those  who 
may  engage  such  persons  to  work  for  them,  but  they  even  dis- 
courage them  by  saying  they  cannot  obtain  situations,  or  they 
insist  upon  some  pay  if  they  will  not  expose  them. 

If  ever  the  way  should  be  open  and  free  for  making  a  living 
and  for  recovering  a  lost  position  or  of  earning  a  good  name, 
it  should  be  upon  a  discharge  from  prison  when  the  judgment 
of  the  court  has  been  satisfied  and  the  future  once  more  opened. 
Oh,  for  an  untrammeled  opportunity,  for  brighter  skies,  for 
open  hands  and  warm  hearts  of  cheer  and  encouragement  at 
such  a  moment  in  one's  life ! 

We  think  editors  should  refuse  to  publish  such  information, 
and  our  city  authorities  should  positively  prohibit  such  inter- 
ference. 
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rogues'  galleries. 

While  it  may  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  secure  the 
pictures  of  a  criminal,  we  find  it  is  a  discouragement  to 
those  who  wish  to  reform,  to  know  that  their  likeness  is  hung 
in  a  gallery  or  that  it  is  bound  in  a  volume  with  other  crimi- 
nals, to  be  handed  around  and  made  public. 

We  have  had  prisoners  plead  for  a  removal  of  their  portraits 
from  such  places,  because  such  publicity  militates  against 
their  reformation.  They  feel  they  are  known  wherever  they 
go  as  criminals. 

Is  not  this  practice  opposed  to  our  separate  system  ?  An 
instance  occurred  when  a  discharged  prisoner  was  arrested 
and  it  was  believed  he  was  innocent  When  brought  into  court 
there  was  but  little  evidence  against  him,  when  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  passed  up  to  the  Judge  the  volume  containing  the 
portraits  of  rogues.  This  man  knew  his  was  among  them  and 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all  up  with  me ! "  He  was  convicted 
mainly  because  it  was  proven  he  had  once  been  in  prison. 

Is  not  the  Bertillon  system  for  the  registration  and  identifica- 
tion of  criminals  more  in  keeping  with  humanity,  because 
more  private  than  the  portrait  system  ? 

REPORT  OF 
GENERAL  SECRETARY,  JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  since  the  last  or  second 
annual  report.  From  year  to  year  improvement  is  noticed  in 
the  results  of  continued  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  crime. 
The  report  will  show  what  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to 
improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  inmates  while 
in  prison,  and  their  bodily  necessities  on  their  discharge.  I 
have  spent  much  of  my  time  amongst  them,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  the  faithful  labors  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  have  been  productive  of  good.  Some, 
it  is  believed,  have  been  permanently  benefited  by  these  efforts. 
Such  results  have  stimulated  renewed  effort  and  encouraged 
the  hope  that  more  of  the  wanderers  from  the  path  of  virtue 
will  return  to  it,  to  become  better  men  and  women,  and  to  be 
of  service  as-  good  citizens  in  the  community. 
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The  visits  of  the  Secretary  have  been  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  himself,  and  he  hopes  of  advantage  to  those  visited. 
Some,  it  is  true,  listen  to  his  words  of  counsel  with  but  little 
favor  and  with  less  concern  about  their  eternal  good,  being 
too  much  engrossed  in  their  own  wayward  life ;  others,  and 
many  of  them,  receive  his  visits  with  evident  pleasure  and  profit 
thereby.  With  such  there  is  hope  of  future  improvement  and 
permanent  reformation.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not 
which  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall 
be  good  alike.'*  "Paul  may  plant  and  ApoUos  may  water; 
but  it  is  God  alone  who  giveth  the  increase."  When  the  iron- 
barred  door  is  opened  and  the  imprisoned  convict  is  free,  his 
mind  is  filled  with  strange  emotions.  In  the  prison-cell  he  had 
resolved  and  promised  not  to  touch  the  intoxicating  glass 
which  brought  him  into  trouble ;  but  the  temptation  is  strong, 
and  it  is  then  the  liberated  should  have  the  sympathy  of  his 
fellow-men.  Such  persons,  often  without  relatives  or  friends, 
need  the  helping  hand.  Who  else  to  do  this  but  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  ? — ^the  prisoners'  friend.  The 
prisoner  liberated  is  not  forgotten,  even  after  the  iron  gate 
closes  behind  him.  If  in  trouble  or  diflSculty  the  General  Sec- 
retary is  ready  to  aid  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  The  law  pun- 
ishes, but  kindness  reclaims.  He  has  met  during  the  past 
year  many  released  convicts  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
profitably  engaged  in  making  an  honest  living. 

As  was  said  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary:  "There  is 
too  much  disposition  to  look  upon  those  once  behind  the 
prison  bars  as  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption,  and  that  the 
touch  of  such  a  one  is  pollution."  We  need  to  repeat  the 
admonition  from  high  authority  that  such  a  result  is  not  true, 
and  as  members  of  the  Prison  Society  we  believe  are  so 
impressed.  Their  motto  was  in  the  title  of  the  organization 
"  alleviating  the  miseries  "  of  those  for  whom  the  organization 
was  created. 

The  Society  labors  under  diflficulties  common  to  most  char- 
itable societies — first,  the  need  of  funds ;  then  the  need  of  a 
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practical  and  heartfelt  sympathy  from  the  community,  which 
community  knows  but  little  of  what  is  being  done  for  the  pris- 
oners* moral  and  material  welfare.  Many  of  the  inmates  when 
about  to  leave  have  no  money,  and  a  small  supply  of  clothing. 
It  is  evident  money  must  be  furnished  to  reach  their  homes  or 
friends  if  out  of  the  city,  and  if  in  the  city  they  need  boarding* 
at  least  for  a  little  time,  until  they  can  obtain  employment — 
always  difficult  to  obtain  for  the  discharged  convict  The 
hope  is  again  expressed  that  there  are  those  in  the  community 
who  will  aid  us  with  the  means. 

CORRESPON  DENCE. 

As  heretofore,  a  correspondence  has  been  held  with  persons 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  interested  in  the  subject  of 
prison  reform  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  increased  num- 
ber of  letters  received  from  discharged  prisoners,  evincing 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  rendered  them,  and  expressing  a 
determination  to  lead  a  better  life. 

WORK   AT  THE   EASTERN   PENITENTIARY. 

The  work  increases.  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  for 
such  labor,  and  I  find  a  spiritual  return.  Since  last  report 
every  man  who  has  left  the  prison  has  been  visited  by  me, 
usually  several  times,  and  such  assistance  rendered  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  required.  Being  furnished  with  suit- 
able clothing,  and  thereby  making  a  respectable  appearance 
when  applying  for  situations,  have  in  many  instances  been 
enabled  to  obtain  employment. 

I  have  made  433  visits  to  the  Penitentiary  during  the  year 
and  11,900  visits  to  prisoners  either  in  their  cells  or  at  their 
cell  doors.  At  least  once  a  month  finds  me  at  the  cell  door  of 
each  male  prisoner ;  and  as  some  of  the  blocks  continue  to  be 
neglected  by  those  appointed  to  visit  them,  my  visits  are  much 
appreciated.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  obtain  such  articles  as 
are  taken  from  prisoners  when  arrested  and  deposit  them  with 
the  Warden,  to  be  returned  upon  their  discharge.  I  procure 
tickets  and  take  to  the  cars  those  from  distant  counties.  Many 
of  such  prisoners  are  entire  strangers,  sometimes  unable  to 
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Speak  the  English  language,  and  without  this  friendly  assist- 
ance would  wander  about,  and  perhaps  &11  into  trouble  before 
they  arrived  home,  if  indeed  they  reached  there  at  all. 

For  instance,  a  Hungarian  from  Luzerne  county  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  neither  the  warden,  overseers 
nor  myself  could  tell  where  he  wanted  to  go.  He  uttered  what 
sounded  like  Wilkesbarre.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have 
turned  him  out  in  the  street  alone.  I  took  him  to  the  depot, 
procured  an  interpreter,  found  he  wanted  to  go  to  Hazleton, 
and  then  put  him  ip  charge  of  the  conductor  so  ticketed. 

Here  is  a  case  proving  the  advantages  of  the  separate  sys- 
tem. As  I  went  to  the  Penitentiary  at  7  a.  m.,  I  saw  an  ex-con- 
vict who  had  been  released  some  time  before,  waiting  for  some 
one.  There  were  five  to  go  out.  I  kept  the  man  I  had  in 
charge  back  and  watched  the  others.  The  man  he  wanted  was 
one  of  the  five,  but  he  did  not  discover  him,  but  followed  us,  and 
when  we  went  to  a  restaurant  waited  outside ;  by  my  watching  this 
ex-convict  so  closely  he  went  off  By  a  circuitous  route  I  went  to 
the  depot,  but  there  the  same  man  appeared.  He  accosted  me  to 
know  if  a  certain  man  had  gone  out ;  and  sure  enough,  he  was 
one  of  the  very  men  I  had  sent  off  and  who  could  not  be  identi- 
fied by  this  man  lying  in  wait  for  him,  to  lead  him  into  trouble. 

A  man  had  been  in  prison  two  years  for  larceny  as  bailee, 
when  he  was  in  needy  circumstances  and  had  a  sick  wife. 
Goingto  church  theday  after  his  release,  he  was  told  by  an  officer 
who  knew  him,  that  his  wife  had  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  for  six  months  for  "  street  walking."  He  came  to 
me  in  great  distress.  He  had  expected  to  have  his  wife  and 
child  with  him,  both  of  whom  he  loved,  and  implored  me  to 
get  her  out.  The  magistrate  could  not  do  it ;  but  upon  a  full 
representation  of  the  case,  the  managers  discharged  the  woman 
to  me.  The  man  agreed  to  take  her  to  Washington,  where  he 
had  the  promise  of  a  situation  as  bricklayer.  I  saw  that  he 
bought  his  tickets,  helping  him  with  friends  to  do  so,  and  then 
went  with  him  to  the  House  of  Correction,  where  I  had  an 
interview  with  his  wife  apart  from  him ;  and  on  her  promise  to 
be  true  and  faithful,  I  had  her  released,  and  saw  the  reunited 
family  happy. 
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A  discharged  prisoner,  who  could  not  find  his  mother,  and 
had  not  seen  her  for  six  years,  and  I  could  find  no  record  of 
her  in  the  Directory,  was  going  to  his  former  boarding-house. 
In  a  few  days  he  came  to  me,  saying  his  friend  had  left  the 
city,  and  he  was  alone,  had  no  money,  and  wanted  me  to  start 
him  in  some  business.  I  did  so ;  it  was  selling  scissors.  By 
this  means,  two  days  afterwards,  he  found  his  mother,  who 
had  supposed  him  lost     He  is  evidently  doing  well. 

I  took  a  discharged  prisoner,  deep  in  consumption,  to  the 
depot  for  Baltimore,  where  he  ha|^  two  brothers  living.  He  had 
$130.00,  which  he  had  made  in  prison.  Had  I  not  taken  him 
in  charge,  he  doubtless  would  have  lost  it,  as  a  companion  sen- 
tenced with  him  for  the  same  charge,  and  who  went  out  at  the 
same  time,  was  waiting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  evidently  wanted  to  drag  the  suffering 
consumptive  into  ruin,  and  thus  obtain  his  money. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  I  dis- 
tributed to  each  man  in  the  Penitentiary  the  fifth  annual  letter 
to  prisoners,  by  a  committee  of  the  Prison  Society,  a  calendar 
with  mottoes,  the  Moral  Almanac  and  the  Illustrated  Chris- 
tian Family  Almanac.  This  gave  me  a  special  opportunity  to 
remind  them  of  the  injunction  to  do  well  and  the  promise  to 
those  who  obey. 

On  Christmas  Day  I  distributed  a  printed  letter  called  a 
"  Christmas  Letter  for  You.*'     All  were  highly  prized. 

I  sent  copies  of  the  Prison  Society's  letter  for  distribution  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  Bucks  County 
Prison,  Chester  County  Prison  and  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion.    The  matrons  distributed  them  to  the  female  prisoners. 

VISITING   COMMITTEE  ON   THE  EASTERN    PENITENTIARY. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Block  Committees  appointed 

to   visit   this   institution,  it  appears  that  the  members  have 

reported  65 1  visits  made  during  the  year  and  1 1 ,720  visits  made 

to  prisoners  either  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.     This  is  a 

I  very  gratifying  increase  from  the  report  of  last  year.  The  lady 

I  visitors  on  the  committee  have  also  been  assiduous  in  their 

(  visits  to  the  female  convicts,  accomplishing,  as  we  trust,  much 

I  good. 
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I  desire  again  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  the  Warden  and 
the  overseers  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which 
I  have  been  treated,  and  which  has  rendered  my  task  a  much 
more  pleasant  one.  The  Warden,  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  has 
given  me  much  valuable  assistance,  and  appreciates  the 
work  done  by  the  Society  in  aiding  prisoners  with  clothing 
and  railroad  tickets  to  take  them  to  their  distant  homes. 
While  the  Warden  feels  that  the  discipline  of  the  institution 
must  be  maintained,  yet  he  accomplishes  it  by  kindness  rather 
than  by  severity,  no  corporeal  punishments  being  permitted ; 
the  punishment  of  offenders  being  deprivation  of  work,  stop- 
page of  reading  matter,  diet  of  bread  and  water,  etc ;  but  he  is 
ever  ready  to  show  mercy  and  forgiveness  when  the  convict 
feels  a  genuine  sorrow  for  his  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  endeavors  to  perform  the  high  duties  entrusted  to  him 
with  firmness,  moderation  and  discretion.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  physician  and  all  other  officers  connected  with  the 
institution. 

COUNTY    PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  County  Prison,  report  277 
visits  to  that  institution,  more  than  double  the  number  reported 
last  year.  No  regular  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  visits 
made  to  the  male  prisoners,  but  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Lawrence  and  Mary  S.  Whelen  report  1556  visits  to  the 
female  prisoners.  They  have  all  been  feithful  in  their  attendance. 

From  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson's  reports  are  taken  a  few  inter- 
esting cases : 

"  In  April  I  had  a  call  from  a  young  woman  with  her  babe 
— the  baby  was  born  in  prison — ^and  was  a  month  old  when 
she  was  released,  she  was  sent  to  the  almshouse,  was  there 
some  weeks,  and  when  released  from  there,  came  to  me  in  her 
distress.  She  had  neither  home  nor  money,  she  was  sjck  and 
looked  too  weak  to  carry  the  pinched  faced  little  baby.  ^  I  gave 
her  some  breakfast  and  money  for  lodging  till  she  could  get  a 
situation.  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wilson  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  to  get  a  home  for  the  poor  girl  and  little  baby.     The 
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girl  took  it  herself  and  I  heard  nothing  from  her  for  five 
months  when  I  was  called  down  stairs  to  see  a  pretty  and 
genteel-looking  woman  with  a  lovely  baby,  both  the  picture  of 
health.  Her  story  was,  *  When  she  was  at  the  office  a  Quaker 
lady  came  in,  who  after  due  consideration  took  them  to  the 
country  to  her  own  home.'  The  young  woman  said,  *  I  have 
received  ^1.50  per  week,  clothing  for  myself  and  baby,  and  no 
mother  could  have  been  kinder  to  me.  I  only  came  to  town  to 
let  you  see  how  well  we  have  done.' 

"  So  many  young  and  pretty  girls  have  been  in  prison  forthe 
first  time,  most  of  them  feel  their  shame  and  degradation 
deeply. 

"  There  is  the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  well-known  citizen  who  has 
been  here.  When  I  first  met  her  twelve  years  ago  it  was  at 
the  "  Home  for  Inebriate  Women  "  in  care  of  the  "  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union ;"  but,  although  she  signed  the 
pledge  more  than  once,  only  to  break  it,  in  a  prison  cell  on  her 
knees,  asking  God  to  help  her,  she  signed  it  for  me  again.  She 
is  respectably  connected,  is  educated,  and  had  a  luxurious 
home  in  her  girlhood.  We  trust  this  poor  deluded  woman 
may  have  God-given  strength  to  go  from  this  prison,  a  sober 
Christian  wife  and  mother." 

wiLMER  w.  Walter's  report. 

W.  W.  Walter  has  been  earnest  and  zealous  in  attending  to 
the  many  cases  of  hardship  and  injustice  demanding  attention 
among  the  untried  prisoneris  at  the  County  Prison.  There  are 
instances  in  which  he  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  persons 
committed  for  trial  have  been  entirely  inflocent,  s^nd  he  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  proper  authorities  their  dis- 
charge. The  committee  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
service  he  is  accomplishing  and  the  great  good  he  is  doing, 
and  they  desire  his  encouragement.  The  cases  he  presents  to 
the  Acting  Committee  monthly  are  very  numerous.  We  can 
find  room  for  a  few  : 

A  case  of  injustice  was  that  of  a  woman  who  rented  a  house 
from  an  agent  who  gave  her  the  keys.  She  moved  a  portion 
of  the  furniture  into  die  house, also  her  four  small  children; 
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the  husband  was  a  salesman  and  away  from  home.  While  the 
woman  had  gone  after  the  rest  of  her  furniture,  the  agent 
appeared,  captured  the  key  and  locked  the  house  with  the 
children  in  it,  got  a  warrant  and  had  the  woman  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  they  had  not  signed 
the  lease.  The  Agent  found  the  husband  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  wife's  whereabouts.  He  secured  bail  and  had  his 
wife  released.  Mr.  J.  J.  Camp,  the  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  secured  him  a  lawyer  and  he  will  sue  the  agent  for 
damages. 

A  colored  man  with  a  large  family  of  children  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  for  simply  plucking  a  flower  from  a  garden 
on  his  way  to  work.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the 
magistrate  was  persuaded  to  release  him,  but  was  finally 
induced  to  do  so,  as  the  man  had  work  and  the  femily  needed 
his  support. 

A  married  couple  came  from  Maryland,  and  somehow  got 
separated.  She  was  without  money  and  wandered  about  until 
taken  up  by  an  officer  and  was  sent  to  prison.  Your  Agent 
visited  her.  got  her  history,  wrote  to  her  people,  received  an 
answer  that  they  were  too  poor  to  send  money  to  bring  her 
home.  Your  Agent  procured  her  discharge,  took  her  to  the 
depot,  bought  her  ticket,  gave  her  some  money  and  restored 
her  to  her  home. 

Two  sailors  arrived  on  a  vessel  from  England,  they  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  drunken  men  who  hailed  them  and  insisted 
upon  their  treating.  They  replied  that  they  did  not  drink, 
whereupon  one  of  the  drunken  men  struck  one  of  the  sailors  a 
blow  which  he  did  not  return,  but  with  his  companion  walked 
down  the  street  followed  by  the  others.  The  sailors  called  an 
officer  to  protect  them,  who  arrested  all  parties  on  a  charge  of 
fighting.  Upon  representing  the  case  to  the  magistrate,  your 
Agent  obtained  their  discharge. 

A  young  man,  the  main  support  of  a  family  of  nine,  the 
father  having  had  his  shoulder  blade  broken,  was  punished  for 
following  his  employer's  orders.  He  was  driving  a  cart,  for  a 
contractor,  who  ordered  him  to  dump  his  dirt  on  a  lot  near  by. 
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He  was  arrested  in  the  act  and  sent  to  prison,  instead  of  the 
contractor,  who  was  really  the  guilty  party.  The  magistrate 
thought  it  a  court  case ;  but,  upon  representing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family,  had  his  sympathies  enlisted  and  the  boy 
was  discharged,  instead  of  his  having  to  remain  three  or  four 
weeks  in  prison. 

CHESTER   COUNTY   PRISON. 

S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and 
appointed  to  visit  the  above  prison,  continues  his  visits  there 
with  great  regularity  and  reports  twenty-seven  visits,  and  has 
made  868  visits  to  prisoners,  mosdy  in  their  cells.  These  visits 
are  well  received  and  must  be  productive  of  much  good. 

POLICE   MATRONS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Prison  Society,  consisting  of  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Nicholson^ Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Paist  and  Dr.  Emily  I.  Ingram, 
have  been  faithful  in  attending  to  this  important  part  of  the 
Society's  work,  visiting  every  station  where  a  matron  is 
employed,  and  noticing  the  good  work  which  is  being  done. 
There  are  now,  as  last  year,  six  police  matrons,  and  it  is 
believed  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  station  house 
in  the  city  will  have  a  police  matron. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  reports, 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  that  there  were  2213  women 
arrested  and  taken  to  station  houses  where  there  are  police 
matrons  ;  1463  of  these  being  intoxicated;  320  children  were 
taken  to  these  stations ;  the  reports  only  covering  six  months. 

Among  the  interesting  cases,  showing  the  value  of  having 
women  in  charge,  both  for  police  purposes  and  humanity,  the 
following  are  mentioned : 

A  lady  fell  in  a  fit,  she  was  near  the  station  house  and  car- 
ried in.  The  matron  took  care  of  her  until  her  husband  was 
sent  for.  He  is  a  well-known  business  man,  and  the  wife,  a 
Christian  lady.  She  had  been  out  shopping,  with  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  her  pocket-book  ;  this  the  matron  took  charge 
of,  with  diamond  rings,  etc.,  until  the  husband  came,  when  she 
delivered  them  to  him. 
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A  lady,  aged  eighty-five,  had  wandered  from  her  home. 
The  matron  kept  her,  putting  her  in  her  own  bed.  At  1 2  o'clock 
at  night,  a  nephew  came  for  her;  stated  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  late  Gen.  Baxter,  of  the  Zouaves.  The  matron  said  the  old 
lady  was  sleeping  sweetly  as  a  child,  and  would  not  disturb 
her  then,  but  took  her  home  in  the  morning ;  said  she  felt  that 
she  had  been  ''entertaining  an  angel  unawares." 

A  young  girl,  from  Phillipsburg,  was  brought  in  sick  ;  she 
remained  all  night.  The  next  day  she  was  furnished  transpor- 
tation to  her  home,  and  word  was  received  of  her  safe  arrival. 

A  girl  of  sixteen  lost  her  way  and  was  brought  to  the 
station  house,  by  a  gentleman  who  found  her  in  the  street 
crying.  She  had  left  home  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
her  father.  The  matron  had  her  three  days,  when  the  Society 
to  Protect  Children  took  the  case  in  hand. 

A  respectable  woman  (a  professor's  wife)  was  arrested;  she 
was  lecturing  a  pawnbroker  for  taking  too  much  interest  from 
poor  people.  She  was  cared  for  until  her  husband  and  a  friend 
had  her  released  and  the  broker  arrested. 

A  young  wife,  from  Reading,  with  a  little  girl,  was  deserted 
by  her  husband,  when  the  matron  kept  her  a  day  and  night ;  a 
ticket  was  procured  for  her  and  she  was  sent  to  her  home. 

A  woman,  very  drunk,  was  found  on  the  street  at  night  with 
three  children,  one  a  baby,  the  other  two  crying  for  food,  and 
she  whipping  them  for  crying.  The  matron  gave  them  food 
and  shelter,  and  the  next  day  the  Society  to  Protect  Children 
took  them  in  charge. 

The  Committee  report  being  especially  pleased  with  Tenth 
and  Buttonwood  Street  Station.  The  matron  tells  of  a  sick 
woman  who  was  brought  in  with  epileptic  fits,  not  a  drinking 
woman.  She  was  placed  at  first  in  a  cell  and  the  doctor  sent 
for;  but,  as  night  came  on  and  she  was  still  very  sick,  the 
matron  asked  permission  to  take  her  to  her  room,  which  was 
granted.  The  woman  grew  worse  and  she  had  to  send  for  the 
doctor  again,  who,  noting  the  comfortable  room,  with  a  kind 
•  matron  in  charge,  said, "  I  am  glad  of  this !  It  is  as  it  should  be. 
Let  women  attend  women.'*    The  matron  thinks  it  insures 
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more  attention  to  the  sick,  than  when  they  are  found  in  dark 
cells. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECrioN. 

A  few  visits  have  been  made  to  this  institution  during  the 
past  year.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson  reports  having  had  meetings 
with  the  women  in  the  sewing-room ;  visited  the  Female  Hos- 
pital and  talked  at  the  bedside  of  each  sick  one,  giving  them 
reading  matter.  In  the  male  department  of  hospital  she 
spoke  in  behalf  of  temperance  and  received  evidences  of 
appreciation. 

COUNTY   PRISONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

From  reports  received  from  our  members  who  have  visited 
these  institutions,  come  very  discouraging  accounts  of  some  of 
them.  A  few  are  represented  as  hot  beds  of  vice — men,  women 
and  children  being  indiscriminately  placed  together — ^playing 
(^rds  and  idling  their  time. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  to  place  our  county  jails 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Inspectors,  which,  we 
believe,  will  correct  these  evils.  I  have  corresponded  with  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  on  this  subject. 

UNJUST   COMMITMENTS   TO   PENITENTIARY. 

During  the  past  year  fifteen  persons  were  sentenced  in  one 
day  to  the  penitentiary,  from  one  of  our  counties  for  thirteen 
months,  who  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  unless  being  poor  and 
found  on  the  highway  hunting  work,  be  a  crime.  They  were 
not  criminals ;  only  one  in  the  party  had  ever  before  been  the 
inmate  of  a  prison;  but,  during  the  memorable  blizzard  they 
went  to  an  old,  unoccupied  limekiln  and  made  a  fire,  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  Some  had  remained  there  two  or  three 
days,  others  half  a  day,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  only 
an  hour  or  two,  when  they  were  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  as 
tramps.  They  will  go  out  with  the  brand  of  a  convict  upon 
them.  It  may  be  it  is  the  law,  but  it  is  not  justice,  and  efforts 
ought  to  be  made  to  amend  or  repeal  such  a  law.  The  jail  in 
this  county  was  full,  and  it  was  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
poor,  harmless  men  for  a  year. 
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Instances  of  hardship  conie  to  my  notice : 

A  man  was  sentenced  to  five  years  and  ten  months  for  the 
larceny  of  two-and-a-half  bushels  of  com,  one  of  the  strongest 
points  brought  against  him  being  that  he  had  served  a  term  of 
fifteen  months  in  the  penitentiary,  about  two  years  before.  I 
investigated  the  case  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
The  man  is  weak-minded  and  there  should  be  some  different 
treatment. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  boy  sentenced  to  two  years  for 
the  alleged  larceny  of  one  dollar — ^this  being  his  first  offense. 

ACTION   TAKEN    BY  THE   ACTING    COMMITTEE. 

Second  Month  Meeting. — Communication  from  William 
Ingram,  offering  to  deed  a  lot  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
burying,  in  special  cases,  the  bodies  of  unclaimed  convicts  from 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 
The  consent  of  the  Board  of  Distribution  of  the  Anatomical 
Society  first  to  be  obtained  for  such  disposition  of  bodies. 

Committee  appointed  to  prevent  the  publishing  of  the  names- 
of  prisoners  in  the  papers  at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 

Third  Month, — Notice  of  an  article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  the  release  of  a  man 
from  the  penitentiary  the  day  before  the  article  appeared,  giving 
his  name  and  a  history  of  his  crime,  with  statements  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  such  statement  being  known  to  be  false 
from  beginning  to  end,  no  such  person  ever  having  been  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  no  such  crime  had  been  committed  at  the 
time  and  place  mentioned ;  the  Committee  on  the  Journal  were 
requested  to  report  what,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  done  to 
refute  such  libels. 

It  was  determined  that  the  best  course  in  such  cases  is  to  say 
nothing,  by  way  of  giving  greater  prominence  to  such  sensa- 
tional articles,  trusting  to  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened 
community  to  understand  that  they  are  merely  sensational. 

Fourth  Month. — Committee,  consisting  of  the  officers,  Caleb 
J.  Milne,  Alfred  H.  Love  and  John  J.  Lytle,  memorialized  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  against  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
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now  before  it.  "To  protect  free  labor  and  the  industries  in 
which  it  is  employed,  from  the  injurious  effects  of  convict  labor, 
by  confining  the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  manu- 
factured by  convict  labor,  to  the  State  in  which  they  are 
produced." 

The  memorial  is  on  page  63. 

Fifth  Month, — Resolution  that  credentials  be  issued  to  such 
members  as  wish  to  attend  as  delegates  to  the  National  Prison 
Congress,  at  Boston,  on  the  14th  of  Seventh  month  next.  A 
full  report  was  submitted  by  us ;  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion has  published  it,  and  we  merely  insert  in  the  Journal  a 
brief  report,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE   DELEGATES  TO   THE  NATIONAL  PRISON   ASSOCIA- 
TION,  HELD   IN   BOSTON,  JULY    1 4- 1 9,    1 888. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  was  represented  by  Caleb 
J.  Milne,  President ;  Alfred  H.  Love,  Henry  M.  Laing  and 
Anna  T.  Laing,  Jabez  Wood,  William  Scattergood,  Mahlon  K. 
Paist,  Harriet  W.  Paist,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson. 

The  attendance  was  large,  the  interest  intense,  the  papers 
read,  the  addresses  delivered  and  the  remarks  made  were  all 
very  valuable. 

Delegates  were  presait  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  State  House  was  opened 
for  the  use  of  the  Congress  and  the  Legislature  made  a  special 
appropriation  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  meeting. 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  Association, 
presided  and  made  some  excellent  remarks. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  penal  institutions  near  Boston  and 
included  one  to  the  Woman's  Reformatory  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  at  Sherbom. 

There  was  universal  attention  shown  and  a  general  approval 
of  the  management  of  these  institutions  elicited  from  the 
delegates. 

There  was  a  desire  for  more  discussion  and  for  brief 
addresses  on  all  the  subjects  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 
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It  adjourned  to  meet  in  Nashyille,  Tenn.,  October,  1889. 

Credentials  were  issued  to  those  who  desired  to  attend  as 
delegates,  the  National  Convention  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, to  be  held  in  Buf&lo,  from  the  5th  to  the  i  ith  of  Seventh 
month. 

Sixth  Month, — Resolved  that  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  recogjnize  in  the  rulings  and 
decisions  of  Judge  Gordon,  and  those  associated  Judges  who 
have  co-operated  with  him,  as  well  as  in  the  sentences  imposed 
in  his  official  capacity,  a  firmness  of  moral  courage,  and  a 
determination  to  sustain  the  right,  with  a  corresponding  dis* 
pensation  of  justice  towards  those  who  venture  to  disregard 
and  defy  salutary  laws,  which  receives  our  warm  and  grateful 
appreciation  and  claim  our  hearty  and  earnest  support. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  present  this  resolu- 
tion to  Judge  Gordon.  This  was  attended  to,  and  the  Judge 
returned  his  thanks. 

Attention  •having  been  called  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
prison  vans,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  to  call  upon  Director  Stokley  and  ascertain 
whether  a  remedy  for  the  evil  cannot  be  brought  about. 

Ninth  Month, — This  committee  reported  in  the  Ninth  month 
that  they  had  given  attention  to  the  subject ;  had  seen  Director 
Stokley  and  felt  satisfied  that  the  same  state  of  things  did  not 
exist  as  formerly ;  that  they  were  rarely  overcrowded. 

The  generous  offer  was  made  by  President  Milne,  to  con- 
tribute a  sum  of  any  amount,  up  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  provided  it  would  raise  an  equal 
amount  within  twelve  months. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Paist's  paper,  called  "A  Glimpse  of  Prison  Life 
Across  the  Border,"  was  presented  and  appears  in  the  Journal. 

Tenth  Month — A  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature,  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
relief  of  discharged  prisoners  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Twelfth  Month, — Resolved  that  the  annual  letter,  addressed 
to  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia  County 
Prison  and  other  contiguous  county  prisons  and  the  House  of 
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Correction,  be  prepared  by  the  Editorial  Board — 3500  copies.. 
The  Secretary  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution. 

First  Month. — ^Jabez  Wood,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  Discharged  Convicts,  reported  that 
a  house,  No.  3018  Market  street,  had  been  leased  for  one  year, 
at  1^25  per  month.  In  consequence  of  repairs  to  be  put  on  the 
house,  the  first  three  months  was  to  be  without  rent. 

Michael  Dunn  had  been  engaged  to  take  charge — the  place 
to  be  called  the  Industrial  Home. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  him: 

GIVE  PRISONERS  SOMETHING  TO   DO. 

They  must  be  given  work  to  occupy  their  minds  or  suffer. — 

Opinion  of  Michael  Dunn,  who  is  in  charge  of  PhUa- 

delphids  Home  of  Industry  for  Deserving 

Discharged  Prisoners. 

In  a  recgnt  issue  of  one  of  our  daily  papers  I  see  an  article 
headed  "  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man,"  giving  a  description  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  since 
the  abolishment  of  the  labor  system  there.  Until  my  conver- 
sion and  reformation  eleven  years  ago,  forty-six  years  of  my 
life  had  been  spent  in  criminal  existence  and  thirty-five  of  them 
in  the  different  prisons  of  the  world — from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
to  Moyamensing. 

During  all  these  years  of  prison  life  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  but 
once,  to  be  in  a  prison  where  there  was  no  work,  and  that  was 
in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  in  1866,  when,  the  contractor  having 
died,  the  work  was  shut  down  for  eleven  months.  It  causes  a 
shudder  to  run  over  me  now,  when  I  think  of  that  time  spent 
there  in  idleness,  and  the  torture  which  I  underwent.  Those 
who  advocated  the  doing  away  of  prison  labor,  saying  "the 
convict  would  gladly  welcome  idleness,"  were  mistaken,  and 
could  they  but  have  experienced  this  most  terrible  punishment 
their  opinions  would  soon  change.  To  dwell  for  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  months,  and  perhaps  years,  in  a  solitude 
like  that  of  the  dead — not  a  word  to  be  spoken ;  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard ;  a  silence  like  that  of  the  grave,  from  mom  until 
night — unless  it  be  broken  by  some  poor  inmate  whose  wild. 
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heartrending  cry  shows  that  his  or  her  reason  had  been 
dethroned  by  this  most  inhuman  treatment;  the  food  to  lose 
its  taste,  the  muscles  their  strength,  for  lack  of  exercise;  it 
is  a  strong  man  in  mind  and  body  who  can  serve  a  sentence  of 
any  length  and  come  forth  anything  but  a  total  wreck  physically, 
and,  in  many  cases,  morally. 

Governor  Beaver  in  his  last  message  says :  "  What  can  be 
more  unhealthy,  morally,  than  for  a  man  to  have  his  thoughts 
turned  in  on  himself?"  This  may  well  be  said  of  those  impris- 
oned without  work.  Of  seventeen  men  now  under  my  charge 
at  the  Home  of  Industry,  when  asked  their  preference,  work  • 
or  idleness,  in  every  case  they  advocated  work  as  their  choice. 

Plenty  of  work  could  be  found  which  would  give  these  men 
employment,  which  would  not  injure  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. Different  prisons  could  furnish  the  labor  at  a  small  cost 
to  the  Government 

In  English  prisons  certain  kinds  of  government  wprk  is  done 
by  convicts. 

Public  roads  could  be  built  and  constructed,  and  plenty  of 
work  could  be  found  which  would  not  injure  the  mechanic  or 
laborer  and  which  would  keep  these  men  healthy  and  strong, 
and  not  cause  them  to  become  burdens  to  the  taxpayers,  in 
insane  asylums,  poor  houses  and  hospitals.  It  is  true,  as  it  has 
been  said,  "  these  men  are  the  wards  of  the  State  and  the  State 
and  citizens  are  responsible  for  their  condition,"  and  humanity 
demands  something  should  be  done  to  change  the  deplorable 
state  which  they  are  now  in. 

NEW   year's   letter  TO    PRISONERS. 

Assured  of  the  value  of  preparing  for,  and  sending  letters  to, 
prisoners  directly  intended  for  them,  we  issued  the  fifth  annual 
message  and  sent  it  to  over  3500  prisoners.  We  find  these 
communications  are  welcomed  by  the  recipients  and  generally 
well  preserved.  The  letter  is  printed  on  a  beautiful  card  with 
appropriate  illustrations  and  a  clear  calendar,  and  was  given  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philadelphia  County  Prison,  the  House  of  Correction  and  simi- 
lar institutions  in  neighboring  counties. 
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Friends  :  This  is  a  direct  communication  to  each  one  of  you,  prepared 
especially  for  you  and  sent  with  affectionate  sympathy  and  a  sincere 
desire  for  your  highest  welfare.  In  1885  this  Society  gave  you  its  first 
circular  letter  of  greeting,  hope  and  counsel  on  the  first  of  the  year,  to 
awaken  thoughts  for  a  better  life  and  to  show  you  that  you  are  not  for- 
gotten when  other  homes  resound  with  wishes  for 

"A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR." 

We  find  we  have  inaugurated  a  yearly  custom  which  has  proved  not 
only  new,  but  an  excellent  one  for  all  similar  institutions.  We  ask  you 
to  read  these  few  words,  ponder  well  all  we  say ;  but,  most  of  all,  look 
into  your  own  hearts  and  try  to  comprehend  all  we  would  like  to  com- 
municate, and  then,  as  occasion  offers,  reply  to  us,  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  best  thoughts.  Remember  we  are  your  visitors  and  friends,  and 
while  we  hate  crime  we  believe  it  can  be  overcome  and  prevented,  and 
we  plead  with  you  to  help  us. 

For  102  years  this  Society  has  performed  its  work  without  the  cessation 
of  a  single  day,  "  without  money  and  without  price.'*  It  is  all  a  mission 
of  love.  Our  situations  may  be  different,  our  opportunities  may  vary,  but  we 
are  all  children  of  one  all-loving  Father — you  and  we — and  alike  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  humanity.  We  all  have  hopes  and  aspirations.  We 
would  cncourag.e  you  to  faithfulness  in  your  positions  in  life.  Remember 
the  promise,  if  "faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things.'*  You  can  encourage  us,  for  while  it  is  an  injunction  from 
high  authority  "to  do  good  and  to  communicate,*'  and  while  we  would 
commune  with  you  by  this  means,  as  we  cannot  on  this  day  sec  you  all, 
we  would  assure  you  that  when  you  do  well,  you  in  turn  do  us  good. 

There  is  a  philosophy  to  be  practiced  in  prison  life  to  make  the  time 
short  and  profitable.  Have  your  little  homes  just  as  clean  and  as  attractive 
as  possible,  while  you  occupy  them ;  be  respectful  to  those  in  power  and 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  perform  your  duties  with  a  willing 
heart,  meet  the  circumstances  with  a  brave  spirit,  and  for  a  life  of  future 
uprightness  be  prepared  with  the  strongest  will.  We  are  assured  you  will 
not  be  left  without  the  strength  we  all  need — we  as  well  as  you.  Remem- 
ber "  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save ;  neither  his 
ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.*' 

We  add  our  accustomed  calendar,  and,  as  you  mark  off  day  after  day 
and  find  yourselves  approaching  the  happy  time  of  discharge,  do  try  and 
be  prepared  for  a  liberty  that  will  be  a  liberty  to  do  right  and  to  do  good ; 
then  will  your  days  be  blessed. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feeling,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

John  H.  Lytle,  Secretary,  Caleb  J,  Milne,  President. 

Philadelphia,  January  i,  1889. 
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THE  CASE  OF  WILLIAM   SCHMIDT,   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Prison  Journal  of  this 
Society,  January,  1888,  especial  reference  was  made  to  the 
prisoner  at  Folsom,  Cal.,  named  William  Schmidt  and  the 
treatment  recommended  by  nearly  fifty  wardens  and  superin- 
tendents of  prisons. 

To  this  we  differed  materially,  and  expressed  our  dissent 
and  explained  our  remedy  and  treatment,  and  it  has  been  very 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  receive  a  number  of  letters  from 
prominent  penologists  approving  of  our  recommendations,  and 
we  find  they  have  been  adopted  with  success. 

The  letter  which  we  published  from  Mr.  Charles  Aull,  the 
present  warden  of  the  Folsom  State  Prison,  California,  dated 
April  I,  1888,  told  us  he  was  about  to  try  his  plan,  which 
agreed  in  a  great  measure  with  ours. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  publish  his  recent  letter,  which  proves 
the  value  of  the  course  recommended.  At  the  same  time  we 
present  the  opinion  of  the  former  warden,  Mr.  John  McComb, 
who  predicts  trouble,  and  that  the  present  treatment  will  not 
be  successful.  It  is  very  true  Warden  McComb  had  great 
provocation,  and  we  can  understand  his  feelings ;  still  we  do  not 
yield  an  inch ;  we  do  not  doubt  or  fear.  If  Mr.  Aull  will  per- 
severe with  his  excellent  spirit  he  will  conquer. 

We  understand  the  Legislature  of  California  will  investigate 
the  cruel  treatment  that  has  been  given  Schmidt,  and  the  case 
has  excited  very  general  interest  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
We  believe  the  publication  we  gave  this  matter  has  proven 
of  great  value  in  prison  discipline,  and  now  in  following  it  out 
and  giving  this  correspondence,  we  hope  to  do  still  more;  good. 
Our  letters  of  reply  we  do  not  publish,  but  they  are  in  the 
same  strain  as  our  first  opinion,' and  we  aim  now  to  encourage 
Schmidt  and  to  build  upon  the  best  part  of  his  nature,  to  inter- 
est him  by  correspondence  and  by  appreciating  his  efforts  to 
lead  a  correct  life  and  develop  his  true  manhood. 

From  a  State  Senator  in  California  we  received  the  follow- 
ing letter : 
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Senate  Chamber,  Twenty-Eighth  Session. 
Sacramento,  Fehmary  28,  i88g, 

I  learn  from  Warden  Aull,  of  the  Folsom  State  Prison,  California,  that 
you  as  an  experienced  prison  official,  have  taken  great  interest  in  the 
case  of  Convict  Schmidt,  so  long  under  severe  punishment  at  the  said 
Folsom  Prison,  under  the  management  of  General  John  McComb,  and 
that  a  report  is  extant  embodying  your  views  as  to  the  proper  course  of 
treatment  of  said  Schmidt.  I  was  a  Prison  Director  of  this  State  in  1887, 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  case  of  Schmidt  and  other  pris- 
oners confined  in  dungeons  from  3  to  28  months  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

I  never  believed  in  McComb's  methods  as  applied  to  said  prisoners ; 
my  position  has  been  more  than  vindicated  by  Warden  Aull,  who  turned 
them  out  and  put  them  to  work,  and  who  has  had  no  trouble  with  them  since. 
As  to  Schmidt  himself,  he  is  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  is  to-day,  I  am 
assured,earning  more  for  the  State  than  any  other  convict  in  either  prison. 
I  would  be  very  much  interested  to  know  your  views  regarding  the  Schmidt 
case  as  you  understand  it  from  previous  representations,  and  therefore 
would  be  more  than  gratified  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  in  which  the 
case  is  made  a  subject  of  discussion.  If  I  can  in  any  way  reciprocate 
the  favor  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

P.  S. — McComb's  management  is  now  undergoing  investigation  by  the 
Legislature. 

Office  of  Warden,  State  Prison  at  Folsom,  California. 

State  Prison,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cat,,  March  /,  r88g. 
Alfred  H.  Love,  Esq.,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir  : — Noting  your  favor  of  the  22d  ult.,  I  would  say,  that  I 
received  the  copy  of  the  Journal  for  1888,  and  read  with  interest  your 
comments  upon  the  government  of  convicts. 

My  experience  is,  that  you  seldom  find  two  human  .beings  so  consti- 
tuted that  like  treatment  will  produce  like  results.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  every  school  teacher  or  parent,  that  some  children  can  be  con- 
troUed  by  harsh  means,  and  that  the  same  treatment  in  others  arouses 
the  most  obstinate  resistance.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  claim  under 
such  circumstances,  punishment  should  be  continued  until  every  vestige 
of  self-respect  was  broken  down  and  nothing  was  left  of  the  child  but  the 
animal  instinct?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  study  carefully  the  physical, 
moral  and  mental  conditions,  and  having  first  made  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  [for  disobedience  and  crime  is  a  disease,  although  admitted 
to  be  hereditary]  then  intelligently  apply  the  proper  remedy  ?  Whenever  a 
child  feels  that  it  has  been  treated  unjustly,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  you 
have  made  the  beginning  of  a  bad  man  or  woman,  and  yet,  again,  if  a 
child  is  punished  for  a  wilful  disobedience,  the  angry  resentment  seldom 
lasts  beyond  the  cessation  of  punishment.    The  difficulty  lies  in  gauging 
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the  mental  calibre  of  the  childless;  for  while  some  would  readily  perceive 
that  they  were  in  error  and  their  punishment  was  just,  and  would  avoid 
like  mistakes  in  the  future,  others  would  fail  to  see  themselves  in  fault, 
and  punishment  would  be  received  as  gross  injustice.  What  is  true  of 
children,  is  equally  true  of  convicts,  for  it  is  but  human  nature  after  all, 
and  we  are  but  grown-up  children.  If,  as  is  conceded,  the  criminal  is 
caused  by  lack  of  proper  mental  and  moral  culture  in  youth,  how  much 
more  necessary  it  becomes  for  the  prison  officer  to  exercise  proper  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  of  those  chronic,  mental  and  moral  patients 
confined  to  his  care.  From  the  above,  I  deduce  that  an  unyielding  iron- 
clad set  of  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  convicts  is  not  a 
success.  I  believe  that  the  warden  of  a  prison  should  know  personally 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  as  nearly  every  case  presents  a  different 
aspect,  he  must  of  necessity  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  meeting  the 
emergency  as  it  may  arise. 

His  management  must  be  firm,  decided,  but  kindly.  There  must  be  no 
compromise  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  a  difficulty.  Equal  and  exact 
justice  must  be  meted  out  to  all.  But  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  convicts  understand  and  feel  that  it  is  equal  and  that  it  is  just. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  warden  and  the  directors  know  that  it  is  just. 
The  convict  must  know  that  also,  else  you  have  done  more  harm  than 
good.  The  convict  must  necessarily  look  upon  the  warden  as  his  friend. 
He  knows  that  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  safely  keep 
him  and  to  see  that  he  performs  a'  proper  amount  of  work  each  day. 
Aside  from  this  the  warden  must  provide  him  with  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing, see  that  he  is  cared  for  in  sickness,  settle  all  difficulties  when  they 
arise,  and  in  a  word  protect  him  from  all  trouble  within  or  without.  From 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  warden  and  convict  are  thrown  into  the 
closest  relations.  If  the  warden  can  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
vict a  feeling  of  confidence  and  respect,  then  the  first  long  stride  has 
been  made  towards  moulding  the  convict  into  a  better  man.  He  obeys 
the  rules  at  first  from  necessity.  He  finds  it  betters  his  condition  in 
prison.     If  he  gets  into  trouble  he  obtains  a  patient  hearing  of  his  ' 

grievances,  and  he  feels  that  the  judgment  is  founded  in  a  spirit  of  jus-  ! 

tice,  fairness  and  kindness.  In  the  outside  world  he  has  probably  been 
an  Ishmaelite  "  his  hand  against  every  one  and  every  one's  hand  against  | 

him."  In  prison,  completely  in  the  power  of  the  law,  he  should  not  only 
find  justice  but  charity.    For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is  made  to  see,  if  ' 

not  to  feel,  the  difference  between   organized  society  governed  by  just  ' 

laws  and  unbridled  licentiousness  and  crime.  I  confess  that  some  of  the 
above  is  ideal  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  enough  to  cause  serious  reflec- 
tion amongst  those  into  whose  care  many  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
committed,  not  only  as  a  punishment  for  violated  law,  but  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  returned  into  society  better  men  and  useful  citizens. 
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In  regard  to  the  convict  Schmidt,  and  referring  to  my  letter  of  April  i, 
1888 :  I  took  him  out  of  confinement  on  that  day  and  put  him  at  work : 
First  inside  the  prison  laying  stone.  He  did  well  from  the  beginning. 
About  the  ist  of  May,  we  began  work  on  a  large  masonry  dam  and  canal 
on  the  American  River,  outside  the  walls.  We  worked  300  convicts  all 
last  summer.  Schmidt  was  placed  on  the  work  the  middle  of  May,  and 
has  not  lost  a  day  since.  He  has  been^ obedient,  tractable,  respectful, 
and  in  every  way  a  first-class  prisoner.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work  says  that  he  has  never  seen  a  man  perform  so  much  work  daily  as 
Schmidt,  in  prison  or  out.  Before  releasing  him  from  confinement,  I  had 
him  brought  to  my  office,  and  I  talked  to  him  alone  for  some  time.  I 
repeated  to  him  the  many  violations  of  the  prison  rules  he  was  charged 
with,  all  of  which  he  acknowledged.  I  found  that  he  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  ever  attaining  fireedom.  After  getting  all  the  details  of  his  past 
life,  I  said  to  him,  that  undoubtedly  he  had  been  a  very  bad  and  unruly 
prisoner,  and  that  he  had  been  severely  punished,  and  I  believed  properly 
punished.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Public  Opinion  had  sus- 
tained the  prison  authorities  in  their  action,  but  that  now  the  conditions 
were  changed,  and  I  intended  to  give  him  a  fair  trial.  That  if  he  did 
well  he  should  be  credited  with  it  in  due  course  of  time.  I  also  reminded 
him  that  his  case  was  a  celebrated  one  and  that  there  would  be  many 
i>bstacles  in  the  way  to  lead  him  into  trouble.  Other  convicts  would  seek 
to  draw  him  into  difficulties  and  would  report  him  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  gain  favor  with  the  officers.  In  a  word  I  warned  him  fully  of  all 
the  difficulties  he  would  encounter,  and  assured  him  that  I  would  give 
the  matter  my  personal  attention,  and  if  he  was  not  in  fault  I  would  pro- 
tect him,  and  if  he  was  in  fault  he  could  not  expect  me  to  interfere  again 
in  his  behalf.  Before  I  finished  talking  to  him  he  was  visibly  affected 
and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

In  giving  him  the  freedom  of  the  prison,  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
responsibility  I  was  assuming.  His  case  had  become  a  national  one.  If 
any  serious  consequences  had  resulted  my  reputation  as  a  prison  officer 
would  have  been  ruined  forever.  The  popular  idea  was  that  he  was  a 
human  hyena,  and  would  kill,  murder  and  destroy  anybody  he  came  in 
contact  with.  The  result  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  a  theory.  I 
have  seen  no  cause  to  regret  my  action,  and  do  not  think  I  will  in  the 
future. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  Journal  for  1889,  ^^^  ^^^  remit  any 
charges  for  same. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kindly  interest  you  have  taken  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  your  commendation  of  my  actions. 
I  am  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Aull, 

Warden  State  FUson  at  Folsom, 
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California  State  Prison. 

San  Quentin,  Marin  Co.,  Cal,,  March  9,  f88g, 
Alfred  H.  Love,  Esq.,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  22d  of  February,  also  the  copy  of  the  Prison  Journal,  you 
kindly  sent  me.  I  enclose  you  herewith  an  article  published  about  the 
time  convict  Schmidt  attracted  some  attention  by  his  attempt  to  take  my 
life.  Your  opinion  on  the  manner  of  treating  incorrigibles,  I  have  read 
with  interest.  In  common,  with  over  fifty  other  wardens  and  superintend- 
ents in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  It  is  only  natural,  of 
course,  that  Schmidt  should  act  differently  with  another  warden,  particu- 
larly as  one  object  can  easily  be  discovered — to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
new  officer  until  other  plans  for  escape  can  be  formed  or  other  attempts  to 
murder  be  carried  into  execution.  Schmidt  said  in  the  Court  in  Illinois, 
that  he  would  not  serve  the  sentence  im]X)sed  upon  him,  and  he  did  not ; 
neither  will  he  serve  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  Court  in  California. 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  Schmidt  will  again  attract  public 
attention  either  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  prison  or  in  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  keepers.  It  is  very  easy  to  try  the  kind  treatment  experiment 
with  a  stubborn  criminal  who  has  reached  the  end  of  the  rope,  because  if 
it  should  become  necessary  to  kill  the  desperado  in  a  conflict,  there  is  his 
desperate  character  to  justify  the  act ;  while,  if  the  cunning  convict  appears 
to  yield  to  kindness,  then  it  is  natural  that  a  favorable  vefdict  can  be 
asked  for.  If  the  ruffian  who  has  already  stabbed  two  fellow  prisoners, 
has  savagely  stabbed  one  of  hi6  keepers,  has  coolly  talked  of  killing 
another  keeper,  and  has  made  a  murderous  assault  on  the  warden;  if  this 
blood-thirsty  scoundrel  should  fatally  stab  a  human  being  while  being 
kindly  treated,  is  there  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  anybody  who  has 
made  it  possible  to  commit  this  crime  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  twinge  of  con- 
science for  venturing  upon  a  rash  experiment  ?  This  can  easily  happen, 
or  there  can  be  a  sacrifice  of  life  in  another  way.  Hiram  Vickery.  one 
of  the  incorrigible  prisoners,  who  was  afterwards  treated  as  reconstructed 
and  set  at  work  with  the  other  prisoners  engaged  in  building  a  dam  in 
the  river  near  the  Folsom  Prison,  deliberately  climbed  up  the  steep,  high 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  had 
reached  the  top,  when  he  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet  from  a  rifle. 

Of  course  those  in  authority  "didn't  think  he  would  do  such  a  fool- 
hardy thing,"  but  the  dead  body  is  the  result  of  mistaken  leniency. 
Vickery  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  authorities  at  San  Quentin  during  a 
former  imprisonment,  though  he  was  offered  his  release  from  solitary 
confinement  on  condition  that  he  would  promise  not  to  do  any  harm  to 
his  keepers,  he  persisted  in  his  threat  to  take  the  life  of  the  captain  of  the 
yard,  and  remained  sequestered  for  sixteen  months. 

Trusting  the  enclosed  clipping  will  supply  the  infonnation  you  desire, 
Ver>'  respectfully,  John  McComb,  Warden. 


PRISON  SUNDAY.  5^ 

PRISON   SUNDAY. 

It  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  important  aid  in  prison 
reform  to  have  the  churches  interested. 

The  National  Prison  Association  arranged  a  movement  for 
this  purpose  and  with  success.     They 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  observing  one  Sunday  in  each  year  as 
Prison  Sunday  by  the  churches,  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  States, 
is  approved  and  recommended  for  adoption  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  that  the  third  Sunday  in  October  is  hereby  designated  as  a  suitable 
day  for  that  purpose. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Hines,  Springfield,  111.,  for 
this  work  and  indeed  for  many  reforms,  and  for  the  general 
intelligence  diffused  through  the  International  Recardy  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association  and  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities.  The  President  of  this 
Association,  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  says  : 

Prison  reform,  as  now  understood  in  the  world,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Chrisdanity,  as  certainly  as  the  oak  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  acorn  ;  and  all 
future  growth  and  progress  must  be  rooted  in  the  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Nazarene. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  sent  this  resolution  with 
their  recommendations  to  the  clergy  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  discourse  is  one  of  the  results.  This  was  delivered 
at  Christ  Church,  Third.street,  Phila.,by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb  : 

"  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them ;  trnd  them  which  suffer 
adversity,  as  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body." — Hebrews  xiii,  3. 

To-day  is  set  apart  by  the  Prison  Society  of  Pennsylvania  as  Prison 
Sunday,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. 

NECESSITY  FOR  SPECIAL  SOCIETIES. 

It  sometimes  seems  strange  that  with  our  large  number  of  churches  it 
should  be  necessary  to  organize  special  societies  to  apply  the  religious 
spirit  to  the  management  and  control  of  prisoners ;  but  churches  are  so 
much  engaged  in  denominational  work  that  they  have  but  little  time  for  this 
religious  duty,  and  an  unsectarian  society  is  really  the  best  instrumentality 
for  effecting  this  beneficent  purpose,  and  should  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all.  There  is  no  necessity  to  show  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to 
remember  those  who  are  in  bonds,  as  the  heart  of  every  Christian  is 
moved  to  pity  in  contemplation  of  the  compulsory  confinement  within 
the  dreary  walls  of  a  prison  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.    We 
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know  it  is  common  to  regard  prisoners  with  some  degree  of  abhorrence, 
and  to  say»  when  a  person  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
••  Served  him  right.  Why  did  he  commit  the  crime  ?*'  But  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  leads  us  to  consider  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunates,  and  also  something  by 
which  the  number  of  criminals  may  be  diminished. 

NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1880  shows  that  there  were  June  i,  of  that 
year, 

Prisoners  in  penitentiaries,  etc S^»^ 

Juvenile  delinquents  in  reformatories,       .        .  11,468 

Total, 70t077 

The  largest  ratio  of  prisoners  to  population  is  founcf  among  the  colored 
inhabitants. 

The  ratio  of  the  foreigu-bom  is  nearly  double  that  for  the  native  popu- 
lation. Perhaps  it  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  strictness  of  State  laws 
where  colored  people  are  numerous,  rather  than  to  the  special  criminality 
of  the  race. 

AGE  OP  PRISONERS. 

The  average  age  of  prisoners  is  little  over  2g}i  years.  Crime  is  most 
prevalent  in  persons  under  40  years  of  age.  It  is  seldom  persons  of 
advanced  years  who  have  led  respectable  lives  fall  into  crime.  The  great 
cause  of  crime,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  hereditary  tendency  to  evil, 
unchecked  by  proper  instruction  and  training. 

FROM  WHENCE  DO  THEY  COME? 

Of  12,681  prisoners  of  foreign  birth,  there  were  from 

Ireland, 5309 

Germany, 2071 

England, 1453 

British  America, 121 5 

China, 526 

and  the  others  in  smaller  numbers  from  other  nations.  But  the  ratio  of 
prisoners  to  foreign  population  would  show  the  greatest  number  begin- 
ning with  persons  from  the  West  Indies  and  decreasing  in  the  following 
order :  Spain,  South  America,  China.  Italy,  Australia,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  England,  British  America,  Russia,  Germany,  Poland,  Wales, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Scandinavia  and  Austria-Hungary. 

ORGANIZED  CRIMINAL  CLASS. 

The  number  of  prisoners,  however,  bears  only  a  small  proportion  prob- 
ably to  the  number  of  criminals.  It  is  not  the  prisoner  that  we  are  so  much 
in  danger  from,  as  from  the  criminal-at-large.  It  seems  there  is  a  more  or 
less  well-organized  criminal  class,in  the  community ,who  make  it  a  business 
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to  carr>*  on  schemes  of  plunder.  There  is  a  constant  army  of  thieves  and 
other  criminals  in  the  field,  and  war  is  being  continually  carried  on 
against  property  and  life.  Those  who  are  in  prison  are  those  only  who 
have  been  captured — ^prisoners  of  war,  so  to  speak.  Those  who  profit  most 
by  crime  are  the  sharpers,  who  seldom  are  caught,  but  who  direct  opera- 
tions and  reap  the  largest  pecuniary  benefit  from  crime.  They  use  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious  for  their  own  purposes,  and  assume  very  little  risk,  per- 
sonally, themselves.  They  are  the  capitalists  in  crime  who  invest  money  ' 
in  criminal  enterprises ;  purchase  the  proceeds  of  theft ;  furnish  board  and 
lodging  to  criminals ;  advance  money  to  principals  in  promising  schemes 
for  making  fortunes  by  fraud ;  hire  lawyers  and  witnesses  in  defense  of 
important  members  of  the  army,  and,  in  some  instances,  pay  men  to  go 
to  prison  as  substitutes  for  those  who  are  guilty.  This  may  account  for 
the  strange  confessions  of  crime  sometimes  made.  The  treatment  of  pris- 
oners, therefore,  form  only  a  part  of  the  great  question  of  dealing  with 
the  criminal  class. 

INCREASE  OF  CONVICTS. 

The  increase  of  crime  is  shown  by  the  census  of  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  prisoners  for  every  million  of  inhabitants  were  in 

1850 290 

i860 607 

1870, 853        ' 

1880 1169 

This  shows  a  most  alarming  increase  of  prisoners,  and  that  the  crimi- 
nal army  is  finding  many  recruits  in  this  country.  The  next  census  will 
probably  show  1500  prisoners  to  each  million  of  inhabitants.  This  indi- 
cates that  increasing  facilities  for  education  have  not  diminished  the 
tendency  to  crime,  and  that  crime  has  increased  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
churches  and  schools. 

PECUNIARY   INTEREST   IN  CRIME. 

Like  the  other  form  of  war,  there  is  an  immense  pecuniary  interest  in 
this  whole  criminal  business.  In  the  manufacture  of  criminals  the  liquor 
traffic  occupies  a  very  prominent  position  and  the  money  invested  in  it  is 
enormous.  It  not  only  leads  young  people  into  vicious  habits,  but  it 
causes  poverty,  which  is  made  an  excuse  for  crime,  and  thus  the  liquor 
business,  not  only  directly  causes  crimes  against  the  person,  murder, 
assault  and  the  like,  but  it  produces  a  condition  which  renders  its  victims 
a  burden  to  the  community,  either  as  criminals  or  paupers. 

Then,  the  large  detective  agencies  employ  a  vast  number  of  persons 
who  are  busy  in  detecting  crime  throughout  the  country.  Back  of 
these  is  the  large  number  of  "criminal  lawyers*'  who  profit  by  crime, 
the  courts  and  all  the  employes,  including  police  and  constables,  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  prisoners.    To  all  these  persons  crime  is 
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profitable.  So  that  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  community,  not  them- 
selves criminals,  but  whose,  business  interest  is  to  maintain  this  system  of 
war  against  person  and  property,  law  and  order.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  strive  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  Prison  Society, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  consider  and  suggest  such  legislation  as 
will  be  likely  to  diminish  criminality. 

THE  DIRECT  WORK   OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  deals  directly  with  the  prisoner.  While  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  in  prison,  men  can  be  reached  and  labored  with  by  the 
visitors  and  agents  of  prison  societies ;  and,  on  being  released  from  prison, 
if  desirous  of  leading  a  better  life,  the  Society  supplies  the  prisoner  with 
clothes  and  gives  him  a  chance  for  employment.  But  just  here  is  the 
critical  time.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  discharged  convict  to  obtain  honest 
employment,  as  few  are  willing  to  trust  him,  and  the  probability  of  a 
return  to  a  criminal  life  on  meeting  with  his  comrades  in  the  army  of 
criminals,  is  very  great.  Hence,  a  large  number  of  discharged  prisoners 
soon  find  their  way  back  to  the  penitentiary. 

THE  EUROPEAN  SYSTEM  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

If  the  number  of  criminals  continue  to  increase  at  its  present  ratio, 
this  country  may  be  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  adopt  some  system  of 
penal  colonization,  such  as  was  adopted  many  years  ago  in  England. 

The  result  there,  was  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  criminals  in  the 
country  ;  while  the  persons  transported,  being  taken  away  from  their 
associates  in  crime  found  it  to  their  interest  to  commence  a  new  life,  and 
they  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  important  colonies 
of  Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  Australia  are 
descendants  from  the  transported  convicts  and  have  shown  great  improve- 
ment in  character  and  condition.  The  new  conditions  in  which  men 
find  themselves  in  a  new  country  are  favorable  for  this  change,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  transportation  to  a  distant  land  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  breaking  up  the  criminal  army  in  any  country,  as  it  removes 
firom  the  scene  of  temptation  those  who  are  most  likely  to  yield ;  while  it 
results  in  preventing  the  generation  succeeding,  from  becoming  criminal. 
The  labor  of  transported  convicts  does  not  comf)ete  with  free  labor  as  it 
is  chiefly  mining  and  local  improvements,  remote  from  home  industries. 

Criminals  are  reared  by  criminals.  "  Margaret,  the  mother  of  criminals," 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  was  actually  the  source  of  200  convicts. 
In  one  generation  there  were  twenty  children,  of  whom  seventeen  lived  to 
maturity.  Nine  served  terms  of  imprisonment,  aggregating  fifty  years, 
and  all  the  others  were  frequent  inmates  of  jails  and  almshouses.  Of 
623  descendants  of  this  woman,  200  committed  crimes  and  most  of  the 
others  were  idiots,  drunkards,  lunatics  or  paupers.  The  cost  of  the 
prosecutions  of  this  woman's  progeny  to  the  counties  was  1 100,000, 
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besides  the  damage  done  to  the  community  and  the  suffering  and  degra- 
dation caused  to  others.  Had  this  woman  b^en  transported,  the  country 
would  have  avoided  all  this  amount  of  criminal  business.  As  it  is  now, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  rearing  of  criminals  by  criminals,  and, 
consequently,  the  criminal  class  is  constantly  augmenting. 

UNITING   IN  THE  WORK. 

The  work  of  this  Society  is  a  great  field  for  benevolent  enterprise  and 
effort,  and  we  have  a  cordial  invitation  to  members  of  this  church  to  join 
the  organization.  Every  principle  of  our  faith  enjoins  that  we  take  an 
interest  in  this  work  of  reclaiming,  reforming  and  emancipating  the  crimi- 
nal classes. 

APPLICATION. 

Our  text  admonishes  us  to  remember  them  who  are  in  bonds,  as  bound 
with  them.  It  refers  not  only  to  the  prisoner,  suffering  perhaps  the  just 
penalty  of  his  crime,  but  it  refers  to  all  who  are  in  the  bonds  of  the  flesh 
or  of  sin  in  any  of  the  forms  by  which  sinful  habits  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  sinner.  No  one  in  this  life  is  entirely  free.  We  are  all  in  the 
bonds  which  our  life  of  self-love  imposes  upon  us.  We  are  "  bound  with 
them.** 

Our  sympathies  are  with  our  race.  We  are  all  children  of  the  same 
loving  Father,  whatever  may  have  been  the  particular  influences  that 
have  varied  our  course  in  life.  We  are  not  all  criminals  in  the  eye  of 
human  law ;  but  who  can  claim  never  to  have  violated  the  divine  law  ? 
Being  violators  of  law,  we  are  in  bondage  to  sin.  The  Jews  suffered  for 
every  infringement  of  the  law.  They  were  made  captives  by  the  nations 
to  whose  wiles  they  succumbed.  So  it  is  with  all  men  who  violate  any  of 
God's  laws ;  they  become  bound  thereby. 

Evil  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 
As  brooks  make  rivers ;  rivers  run  to  seas. 

And  so  we  become  bound  with  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  their  offense,  and  however  dark  their  crimes,  they  are 
still  our  brethren,  and  we  should  remember  them. 

Then  we  should  co-operate  in  every  practical  way  with  those  societies 
that  are  seeking  to  alleviate  the  prisoner's  suffering. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  is  over  a  century  old.  It  once  numbered 
Benjamin  Franklin  among  its  officers,  and  it  has  been  instrumental  dur- 
ing this  long  period,  in  relieving  much  suffering,  and  in  leading  into  right 
paths  many  who  had  gone  astray. 

PROVIDING  EMPLOYMENT. 

One  of  the  methods  proposed  by  the  Society,  is  to  start  small  manufact- 
uring concerns,  especially  to  give  employment  to  discharged  prisoners 
until  able  to  shift  for  themselves  or  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere.  In 
this  they  ask  and  desire  contributions  or  membership  subscriptions.     In 
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this  they  should  be  well  sustained.  In  New  York  a  broom  factory  on  this 
plan  has  sold  $24,000  worth'of  brooms  and  brushes  since  1879,  and  131 1 
men  have  been  employed,  of  whom  1061  obtained  other  employment 
while  at  thb  "  House  of  Industr>'/' 

RESTITUTION. 

The  'principle  of  restitution  is  being  agitated  by  prison  societies,  and 
may  result  in  important  changes  in  the  criminal  code.  The  idea  is  that 
the  prisoner  must  by  his  labor,  if  he  cannot  in  money,  make  good  the 
damage  he  has  done  to  those  he  has  wronged.  This  would  have  a  deter- 
rent effect,  and  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  system. 

This  is  a  Bible  doctrine,  for  Zaccheus  declared  "  if  I  have  done  wrong 
to  any  man  I  restore  him  four-fold ;  '*  and  the  Lord  declared  "  this  day 
is  salvation  come  to  this  house,'*  thus  endorsing  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  the  principle  of  restitution,  which  commends  itself  to  ever>'  hon- 
est mind.  How  much  better  it  would  be  instead  of  executing  a  murderer 
to  compel  him  to  maintain  the  family  or  dependants  of  his  victim  ?  If  a 
man  knew,  before  that  he  was  liable  to  labor  all  his  life,  perhaps,  to 
make  restitution  for  his  crime,  he  would  be  likely  to  think  twice  before 
committing  it.  Should  the  Prison  Society  succeed  in  securing  such  an 
improvement  in  our  criminal  code,  it  would  be  entitled  to  our  lasting 
gratitude. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  the  Society  through  its  agents 
and  visiting  committees  exerts  upon  the  prisoners  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  its  work,  and  one  in  which  it  should  have  the  actual  sympathy 
of  all  religious  denominations.  The  good  it  has  accomplished  can 
never  be  told,  but  like  all  labors  of  love  and  charity,  it  is  its  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  present  to-day  one  who  has  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  this  Society,  and  to  whose  labor  it  owes 
much  of  its  present  efficiency.  We  shall  all  be  pleased  to  hear  him  at  the 
close  of  the  service. 

After  singing  the  hymn : 

The  broken  heart  of  deepest  wound. 

The  Lord  in  mercy  heals ; 
Makes  contrite  sinners  strong  and  sound. 

And  for  the  wretched  feels, 

an  invitation  was  extended  to  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Love,  who, 
responding  to  the  call,  came  forward  and  addressed  the  con- 
gregation, relating  instances  in  his  long  experience  of  prison 
visitation,  and  of  the  good  effect  of  the  kind  and  humane  treat- 
ment  of  what  are   termed  "incorrigible"   and   "refractory" 
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prisoners,   showing  that   kindness    would    accomplish    what 
violent  retaliatory  measures  failed  to  effect 

The  service  concluded  with  the  benediction  of  peace. 

PRISON   SUNDAY    IN   THE   EASTERN    PENITENTIARY. 

While  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  of  our  penal  institutions,  Sunday  is  religiously  observed ; 
a  true  "  Prison  Sunday  "  is  found  fifty-two  times  and  oftener  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  faithful  management  of  the  moral  instructor,  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Ashton,  a  novel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  excellent 
arrangement  is  made  for  liberal,  unsectarian  and  practical 
religious  service.  Indeed,  the  instruction  he  gives  to  the 
instructors  is  worthy  of  praise.  He  molds  the  thought,  and, 
knowing  the  needs  and  feelings  of  prisoners,  adapts  all  to  their 
conditions.  And  yet  there  is  freedom — freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  and,  hence,  great  good  is  accomplished. 

By  the  system  of  corridors,  services  may  be  conducted  at 
one  time  in  eight  different  sections ;  indeed,  counting  the  cook 
room,  in  nine,  and  it  may  be  by  nine  different  denominations, 
with  fifty  to  seventy-five  singers  distributed  in  these  corridors, 
to  assist. 

It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  tliose  who  conduct  such 
services  in  the  prisons  of  our  country. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ELSEWHERE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Not  alone  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  do  we  find  acceptable 
religious  services,  but  we  are  gratified  to  find  them  in  all  the 
penal  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  are  non-sectarian. 
Credit  must  be  given  Eli  M.  Bruce  and  the  choir  of  singers 
who  regularly  visit  the  County  Prison  and  lead  the  prisoners 
in  singing.  These  services  are  very  impressive,  especially  in 
the  woman's  department. 

At  the  House  of  Refuge  and  elsewhere  the  speaking  is  by 
members  of  various  denominations,  and,  indeed,  by  those,  per- 
haps, of  no  special  sect,  so  they  are  filled  with  the  essence  of 
goodness. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  CHAPTER. 

Our  journal  would  not  be  complete  without  the  following 
gleaning  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  collected  interest- 
ing items  of  the  past,  and  while  we  can  add  a  little  here  and 
there  to  the  &icts,  we  find  for  ourselves  something  well  worth 
preserving.  As  we  look  at  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  with  its 
churches  and  elegant  buildings  from  Broad  to  Fifteenth,  and 
from  Arch  to  the  present  Cuthbert  street,  we  little  think  that 
here  once  stood  the  Arch  Street  Prison,  as  the  most  conspicuous 
building  and  which  occupied  the  entire  block. 

It  was  a  grim  and  cheerless  building,  enclosed  by  rough 
stone  walls  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  on  Broad,  Arch  and 
Fifteenth  streets.  The  buildings  abutted  on  Cuthbert  street  on 
the  south  and  extended,  with  the  exception  of  the  outside 
wall,  the  whole  width  of  the  lot  In  the  centre  upon  Arch 
street  in  a  sort  of  a  recess  the  main  building  of  the  prison  was 
approached  from  the  street.  It  was  broad,  built  of  brick,  with 
basement  rooms  for  the  uses  of  kitchens  and  keepers,  and  the 
main  door  was  reached  by  a  pair  of  high,  winding,  white 
marble  steps.  There  was  a  pediment  at  the  top,  with  a  circu- 
lar or  semi-circular  window,  and  the  front  was  crowned  by  a 
small  cupola  or  belfry  surmounted  by  a  weather  vane  in  the 
shape  of  a  key.  This  building  was  constructed  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  1803.  In  1809  a  portion  of  it  was 
occupied,  but  it  was  not  finished  until  about  181 2  or  1813.  It 
was  intended  at  first  to  be  a  prison  for  convicts.  The  purpose 
was  changed  subsequently  by  assigning  the  eastern  portion  to 
untried  prisoners  and  the  western  end  to  insolvent  debtors. 
The  centre  building  was  the  division  between  the  departments. 
Between  the  centre  and  the  jail  portion  of  the  prison  were 
yards  for  the  use  of  prisoners,  of  quadrangular  shape,  bounded 
by  Broad  and  Arch  and  Arch  and  Fifteenth  streets. 

BRITISH    HOSTAGES — CHOLERA   OF    1 832. 

During  the  war  of  1 812  the  prison  was  used  as  quarters  for 
the  troops  coming  to  Philadelphia.  In  1814  Major  DeVillette 
and  twenty-two  other  British  officers  were  confined  here  as 
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hostages  for  the  safety  of  American  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  troops  and  threatened  with  execution  by  military 
authorities.  The  prison  did  not  hold  the  majority  of  these 
officers  very  long.  In  a  month  eighteen  of  them  managed  to 
saw  their  way  through  the  prison  bars  and  escaped.  A  few 
were  captured,  but  the  larger  part  were  not 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  prison  history 
occurred  during  the  cholera  of  1832.  The  untried  prisoners 
were  mostly  vagrants,  disorderly*  persons,  petty  thieves  and 
drunkards.  There  were  210  in  the  criminal  side  and  twenty- 
one  in  the  debtors'  apartments.  The  first  death  by  cholera 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  disease  advanced  with 
such  virulence  that  on  Sunday,  August  5,  eighty  inmates  and 
four  officers  were  down  with  the  plague.  News  of  the  calam* 
ity  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  large  numbers  of  persons 
repaired  to  the  neighborhood.  Before  night  on  the  5th  <rf 
August,  seventy  persons  were  dead  in  the  prison.  The 
remaining  inmates  were  terribly  excited.  The  cries,  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  dying,  the  frantic  desperation  and  agony  of 
others  eager  to  escape,  were  appalling.  The  inspectors  of  the 
prison  in  this  emergency  took  the  responsibility  of  discharging 
all  the  criminal  prisoners  except  about  thirteen,  who  were 
taken  under  strong  guard  to  the  watch-house  on  Filbert  street, 
below  Broad.  The  debtors  were  released  by  bonds  filed  on 
their  behalf  by  citizens  and  by  moneys  advanced  to  pay 
judgment  against  them.  The  released  prisoners  scattered  in 
all  directions.  Some  who  were  sick  took  to  the  neighboring 
woods  and  fields,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  who  had  no  money 
to  pay  the  toll  over  Market  street  bridge  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  gate-keeper  whilst  begging  for  free  passage.  By  August 
6,  the  prison  was  clear  of  everybody.  It  was  afterwards  cleaned 
and  fumigated.  The  Arch  Street  Prison  was  abandoned  about 
1836  and  the  property  sold. 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  in  favor  of  prisons  but  one 
story  high.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  more,  but  the 
best  judgment  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  one  story  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  prisoners  to  go  out  into  a  l\ttle  yard.  This 
indeed  is  necessary  as  an  adjunct  to  the  separate  system. 
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A  GLIMPSE   OF  PRISON   LIFE    ACROSS    THE 
BORDER. 

BY  H.  W.  PAIST,  ONE  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PRISON 
ASSOCIATION  CONFERENCE  AT  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

While  sojourning  in  the  Provinces,  I  felt  desirous  of  compar- 
ing the  mode  of  treatment  of  prisoners  there  with  that  in  the 
States.  Annapolis  Royal  was  the  first  place  visited.  Mr. 
Gates  without  a  moment's  hesitation  admitted  me  to  the  jail,  a 
small  two-story  structure,  a  portion  being  used  as  the  residence 
of  the  warden  and  femily,  another  part  as  the  court-house, 
where  the  judge  and  council  hold  their  sessions,  and  the  third 
part  was  reserved  for  prisoners.  There  were  four  rooms 
IOXI2;  one  of  these  was  intended  for  debtors,  for  in  the 
Provinces  they  can  imprison  for  debt,  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  \vith  two 
or  four  beds  in  them.  Their  diet  is  bread  and  water  only,  but 
they  can,  at  times,  vary  it  slightly,  or  their  friends  can  take  them 
provisions.  That  is  the  seat  of  justice  in  a  county  of  6000 
inhabitants,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  prisoner  within  its  walls, 
and  only  twenty  inmates  in  the  poorhouse  in  another  locality. 

At  Halifax  the  rooms  were  not  so  well  lighted  or  ventilated; 
there  were  sixteen  men  and  two  women,  four  of  these  were 
debtors,  their  diet  was  bread  and  water  for  break&st  and 
supper,  bread  and  soup  for  dinner — no  tea  or  coflfee  allowed 
except  when  furnished  by  their  friends. 

At  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  the  cells  were  about  the  same  size, 
only  one  inmate,  sentenced  for  thirty  days  for  an  assault;  diet 
bread  and  water  only.  This  county  has  about  6000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Fredericktown,  New  Brunswick,  the  cells  were  large  and 
airy,  there  were  four  men  and  one  woman,  one  of  these  being 
a  debtor.  The  woman  who  admitted  us  and  ushered  us  into 
the  parlor  was  the  female  prisoner,  not  twenty  years  old,  lady- 
like in  manners,  committed  for  six  months  for  drunkenness, 
that  having  occurred  frequently  since  she  was  eight  years  old, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  was  happy  while  in  prison. 
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The  prisoners  here  have  only  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  are 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  while  this  is  being  washed  and  dried. 

St  John,  New  Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  30,000,  there 
were  in  its  prison  twenty-seven  men  and  fifteen  women,  one 
being  a  debtor.  Their  allowance  was  one-half  loaf  of  bread, 
one-half  quart  of  tea  for  break&st  and  supper,  one  quart  of 
soup  and  one-half  loaf  of  bread  for  dinner,  no  change  of  diet 
and  no  change  of  clothes  allowed  them. 

After  inspecting  the  prison  the  warden  introduced  us  to  the 
Chief  of  Police,  a  very  genial  gentleman  who  entered  into 
many  details  of  his  department  that  he  had  control  of  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  his  oflficial  capacity  he  has  the  authority 
to  grant  licenses.  In  1870  there  were  283  licensed  taverns  and 
fifteen  wholesale  dealers ;  there  were  2700  arrested,  1900  for 
drunkenness,  leaving  800  for  other  causes.  In  1887,  under  the 
new  law,  which  requires  a  license  fee  of  II500,  the  signers  of 
the  application  to  be  real  estate  owners  and  residents  of  the 
ward,  the  number  decreased  to  forty-five  licensed  taverns  and 
twelve  wholesale  dealers.  The  arrests  were  889,  of  whom  493 
were  for  drunkenness. 

We  traveled  for  weeks  in  the  Provinces  without  hearing  an 
oath,  for  pro&nity  there  is  believed  to  be  not  only  wicked,  but 
vulgar  and  debased.  We  saw  but  one  person  intoxicated,  and 
he  was  hurried  into  his  house  early  in  the  morning.  Public 
opinion  makes  it  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  be  seen  drunk  on  the 
street  It  is  said  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
twenty  years  in  regard  to  pro&nity,  and  that  the  young  are 
growing  up  with  purer  speech  than  formerly.  The  absence  of 
these  debasing  habits  was  a  pleasant  feature  and  a  subject  for 
congratulation.  It  was  also  worthy  of  note  the  confidence 
reposed  in  each  other. 

At  the  "  Queen  "  in  Fredericktown,  the  door  to  the  ladies' 
entrance  was  left  open  all  day,  and  no  one  to  guard  it ;  while  in 
the  hall  were  very  handsome  and  expensive  mats  and  bric-a- 
brac  of  every  description,  and  yet  nothing  was  disturbed.  Why 
cannot  this  be  done  in  the  States?  Why  should  this  difference 
exist  between  the   Provinces  and  the  States  with   only  an 
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imaginary  line  to  separate  them?  There  were  only  six  or 
seven  divorces  in  the  whole  of  Canada  last  year,  and  no  one 
found  guilty  of  murder  in  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick; 
while  there  is  scarcely  an  issue  of  our  daily  press  that  does  not 
contain  accounts  of  divorces  or  murders.  These  comparisons 
do  not  speak  very  favorably  for  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

LETTER  FROM   MR.   F.   H.  WINES. 
secretary  of  the  national  prison  association. 

Board  of  Public  Charities, 

Springfield,  RL,  March  7.  1889. 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Love,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  returned  Monday  from  a  trip  to  the  South,  having 
been  invited  to  address  the  Alabama  Legislature  on  the  prison  question, 
which  I  did  on  the  evening  of  Washington's  birthday.  A  resolution, 
requesting  me  to  address  the  Tennessee  Legislature  on  the  same  subject, 
passed  the  House,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  lease  of  the 
Tennessee  Penitentiary  expires  next  January,  and  the  question  of  making 
a  new  lease  is  under  consideration.  The  branch  prisons  have  been 
visited  by  the  Prison  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  in  each 
house  there  have  been  majority  and  minority  reports.  The  feeling 
created  by  their  introduction  was  the  occasion  of  the  Senate  in  laying 
the  House  resolution  upon  the  table,  which  was  taken  at  the  instance  of 
the  friends  of  the  lessees,  who  feared  that  I  might  make  a  damaging 
attack  upon  the  system.  I  delivered  an  address,  however,  to  a  very 
small  audience,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  Watkin's  Hall. 

the  prospects  for  the  next  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT   NASHVILLE. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  of  Nashville, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  Prison  Congress,  next  October.  A  large 
committee  was  appointed  and  every  assurance  given  of  all  necessary 
co-operation.  The  Legislature,  it  is  said,  will  grant  us  the  use  of  the 
State  House  for  our  meetings.  The  Maxwell  House  will  take  us  at 
reduced  rates ;  namely,  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  for  inside  rooms,  and 
three  dollars  a  day  for  outside  rooms.  The  newspapers  will  give  us  full 
reports,  and  the  railroads  will  arrange  for  reduced  fares.  I  was  able  to 
accomplish  much  more  than  I  expected,  in  the  way  of  interesting  the 
people  of  Nashville  and  of  Tennessee,  in  our  work.  It  so  happened  that 
the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller  and  Treasurer,  were  requested  by  the  Legislature,  to  visit 
the  branch  prisons  and  make  a  report  upon  them,  and  I  was  invited  to 
accompany  them ;  so  that  I  not  only  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  more 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  lease  system  than  I 
otherwise  could  have  done,  but  I  also  made  friends  with  these  gentlemen, 
whose  influence  and  support  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  us.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  is  very  anxious  for  our  success,  and  the  Governor 
is  very  favorable  to  it.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  have  a  hearty  recep- 
tion and  that  the  southern  States  will  be  well  represented  at  Nashville.  I 
spent  eight  days  in  Tennessee,  and  have  come  home  in  a  very  hopeful 
frame  of  mind.  The  southern  conscience  is  becoming  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  evils  of  the  lease  system,  and  the  necessity  for  prison  reform ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  making  an  honest  and 
continuous  effort  to  improve  the  organization  and  management  of  their 
prisons,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  far  greater  than  any  with  which  we,  in 
the  North,  have  to  contend. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Fred.  H.  Wines. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   PRISON 
SOCIETY  ON  CONVICT  LABOR. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States y  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  now  in  the  one  hundred 
and  second  year  of  its  existence,  the  oldest  prison  society  in 
the  world,  respectfully  appeals  to  you  to  defeat  the  Bill : 

"  To  protect  free  labor,  and  the  industries  in  which  it  is  employed, 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  convict  labor,  by  confining  the  sale  of  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  manufactured  by  convict  labor,  to  the  State  in 
which  they  are  produced," 

for  the  following  reasons : 

First — We  believe  such  an  Act  would  be  unconstitutional, 
as  under  Art.  IV.,  Sec.  II.: 

"The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States,*' 

And  Art  X.  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution : 

"  The  powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

This  Act  would  limit  the  sale  of  goods  produced  in  one 
State  to  such  State,  and  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  goods,  law- 
fully sold  in  one  State,  from  being  sold  in  other  States. 
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The  Federal  compact  secures  equality  and  liberty  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  Hence,  if  the  sale  of  convict  labor 
goods  be  allowed  in  one  Stat^uch  sale  must  be  allowed  in 
all  the  sister  States,  except  by  some  State  action  to  the  contrary. 

Second. — "Convict  labor"  would  not  militate  '* against  free 
labor  and  the  industries  in  which  it  is  employed,"  if  it  were 
employed  and  its  product  disposed  of  as  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, viz.,  by  employing  it  for  reformatory  purposes,  the 
very  best  means  of  lessening  convict  labor  and  in  that  propor- 
tion protecting  free  labor,  and  by  employing  it  upon  hand-made 
work,  which  frequently  commands  more  price  than  machine- 
made  work,  and  by  marking  the  articles  produced  by  convict 
labor  as  such  goods,  and  by  selling  them  at  their  full  market 
value,  and  not  necessarily  less  than  free  labor  goods,  because 
of  the  place  of  their  production. 

By  a  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  August  2d,  1886, 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Labor  was  authorized,  and 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  was  appointed. 

He  reported  that  prison  hand-made  product,  at  least  such  portion  as 
could  not  be  absorbed  by  public  institutions,  would  find  its  way  to  the 
general  market,  but  not  in  such  quantities  nor  of  such  character  as  to 
create  competition  in  any  injurious  form.  The  inmates  of  prisons  may 
be  continuously  and  profitably  employed  at  almost  any  kind  of  handicraft, 
unaided  by  power-machinery,  without  disturbing  in  any  degree  the  work- 
ers, with  or  even  without  machinery,  beyond  the  prison  walls, 

It  provides  the  widest  opportunity  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of 
the  criminal,  and  practically  destroys  his  power  for  mischief  in  the  market. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  the  successful  application  of  such  a  system 
of  labor  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
convicts  have  been  taught  and  have  been  employed  at  hand  trades  ex- 
clusively for  over  fifty  years.  Hence  all  considerations  point  to  the  public 
account  system  as  embodying  the  true  theory  of  penal  administration,  for 
the  reason  that  this  system  intrusts  every  feature  of  management  to  the 
exclusive  discretion  of  the  State. 

With  such  a  plan  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States,  or  in  a 
majority  of  the  States,  there  could  be  no  complaint  as  to  the  effect  of 
convict  labor  upon  the  rates  of  wages,  or  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  either  in 
piece  or  in  quantity. 

Third, — Because  labor  in  prisons  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  discouraged.     The  productions  of  convict  labor  being 
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the  productions  of  labor  once  free,  and  m&y  be  free  again,  the 
knowledge  of  a  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  industry 
are  essential  in  preventing'  recommitments. 

The  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 
show  that  out  of  11 25  prisoners  now  confined,  oi)ly  twenty-* 
two  ever  had  a  trade  before  being  imprisoned;  thalt  .by  its 
system  of  employment  the  prisoner  becomes  a  partner  in  the 
results  of  the  sale  thereof,  because  of  the  premium  offered  for 
ovenyork ;  that  under  this  discipline  first-committed  convicts 
reform  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-five  per  cent.  Hence,  by 
appreciated  and  unrestricted  industry,  convicts  may  bee  restored 
to  good  citizenship  and  thus  lessen  the  amount  of  convict  labor 
goods,  and  as  free  labor  has  to  pay  for  prisons  and  the  cost  of 
convicts,  they  who  pay  would  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  debt  by 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  the  product  of  convict 
labor  being  sold  judiciously  in  the  widest  and  best  markets. 

Fourth. — ^The  proposed  Bill  is  unfair  to  the  larger  States. 
For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  such 
States.  The  prisoners  in  these  penitentiaries,  which  are 
crowded,  come  from  smaller  States,  because  persons  with 
criminal  intent  are  attracted  to  large  cities  fmd  wealthy  States, 
by  the  hope  of  plunder,  etc. 

The  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  show  two-fifths 
of  the  convicts  are  natives  of  other  States  or  countries.  This 
Bill  would  throw  upon  such  States  the  whole  product  of  con- 
victs, confined  in  their  jails,  irrespective  as  to  where  these 
convicts  came  from,  simply  because  they  have  been  arrested, 
convicted  and  imprisoned  in  such  States;  and  thus,  while  doing 
the  United  States  a  service,  by  restraining  its  rogues,  would 
have  to  pay,  as  it  were,  a  penalty  by  keeping  their  products 
within  their  own  borders,  rather  than  having,  in  case  of  need, 
the  liberty  of  an  open  market  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  example,  Delaware  with  no  prisons,  and  Iowa  with 
thirty-six  jails  reported  empty;  the  criminals  of  such  States 
are  caught  and  imprisoned  by  adjoining  or  other  States,  and 
they,  forsooth,  because  they  restrain  them  and  teach  them 
trades,  and  prepare  them  to  earn  something,  must  also  retain 
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the  result  of  such  industry  and  not  offer  it  in  Delaware  or 
Iowa. 

Free  labor  congregates  often  in  large  cities  and  States,  and 
hence,  if  convict  labor  goods  are  to  be  confined  to  large  cities 
and  States,  or  within  the  States  where  produced,  and  it  be  an 
injury,  that  injury  would  fall  heaviest  upon  the  free  labor  that 
has  to  provide  the  means  for  paying  penal  expenses.  Hence, 
if  free  labor  be  protected  in  one  place,  it  must  be  protected  in 
all  places. 

Fifth, — The  position  of  our  sister  States  is  in  such  contig- 
uity that  the  jails  are  sometimes  almost  on  a  boundary  line. 
Then  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  which  State  the  convicts 
belong.  For  example,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  there  are  convicts 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Now,  why  should  the 
results  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania be  kept  within  the  State  of  New  York?  Pennsylvania 
has  furnished  a  large  number  of  its  convicts,  and  therefore 
Pennsylvania  should  be  a  market  if  required. 

CALEB  J.  MILNE,  President. 

ALFRED  H.  LOVE.   Vice-President. 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 
Philadelphia^  May  4th,  1888. 
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HENRY  M.   LAING.  Treasurer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania.    Prison    Society, 


Dr. 

1887.     12  Month,  31.    To  Balance, I977  74 

To  Cash  rec*d,  Interest  on  Barton  Fond,     ....  134  80 

«*      "        "           "         "  Randolph  Fund,    ....  60  00 

•«      "       *«           "         <'  Jesse  George  Fund,    ....  6000 

•*      "       **          "         "  Henry  Seybert's  X^egacy,  2,000  00 

«      "       "          "         "  City  Loan— Matured,  500  00 

"      "       "           "         "  InvestmenU 938  44 

«     (i       i<      piom  Contributions, 369  05 

"     "       «     Per  Police  Matrons, 20  00 

»     «       «     p^Q  $460.15  Texas  Pacific  Co.  Scrip  sold,  414  45 

«      «       •*     Balance  of  Interest,         ...  88  26 


Cr. 

By  Cash. — Paid  Orders  for  Committee  on  County  Prison,        $460  00 
"  "        "       "  "  Eastern  Penitentiary,  842  50 

"  "        "        "  «•  Police  Matrons, 

"  "        *•       "  Agent  County  Prison,     . 

"  "        "       "  General  Agent  and  Secretary, 

••  "        "        "  Committee  on   Eastern  Peni- 

tentiary Barton  Fund, 
*•  "        "       "   Room  Rent, 

"  "        "       «  Printing  Journal,  etc.,     . 

"  «        "       "  Conmiittee  on  Centennial,  bal- 

ance of  Expenses, .  346  42 

"  "        "       «  Committee  on  New  Year  Cards 

— 2  years,  ...  90  00 

"        "       "  Sundries,  ....  140  94 


15*562  74 


40 

00 

500 

00 

1,000 

00 

134 

80 

80 

00 

192 

10 

$3fi26  76 

1889.     I  Month,  22.    To  Balance, 1,735  9^ 

HENRY  M.  LAING,  Treasurer. 
PhUadelphia^  1  Month,  aa,  i88g. 


Having  examined  the  accounts  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  and  the 
▼oachers,  we  find  them  correct,  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents,  including  the  Barton  Fund  in  his  hands. 

JABEZ  WOOD, 
EDWARD  F.  SWIFT. 
Philadelphia^  Feb,  8,  i88g. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  ex-^fficio^  and 
fifty  other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  Prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  repvort  such  abuses  as  ihey  shal' 
discover  to  the  pra|^»er  oflRcers  appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine 
the  influence  f^f  confinement  on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shaJl 
keep  reijular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  shall  he  submitted  at  every 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society;  and  shall  be  authorised  to  fill  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  their  own  body*  whether  arising  from  death,  or  removal  from  the  city, 
or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regu- 
lations.   They  shall  also  have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members 

ARTICLE  VT. 
Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society 
or  of  the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shad  take  place  within  ten  days 
after  such  nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two 
dollars*  If  any  member  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  said  contribution  within 
three  months,  after  due  notice  has  been  given  such  person,  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee may,  at  its  option,  strike  said  name  from  the  list  of  members.  The  pay- 
ment of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitnte  a  Life-Membership, 
Any  person  paying  not  less  than  ^ve  hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron 
of  the  Society, 

ARTICLE  VI L 
Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society   may 
deem  expedient, 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fifth-day  (Thursday) 
in  the  months  called  January',  April,  July  and  October*  of  whom  seven  shall 
constitute  a  quorum, 

ARTICLE  IX. 
No  alterations  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than  a 
morith  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  AJl  questions  shall  be 
decided*  where  there  is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  votes;  in  those  where  the 
Society  is  equaJly  divided,  the  Presiding  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

MMir&€iJr&m  ''Afurih^r  ^ppltmtni  to  nn  Act  entitUd,  An,  Act  ta  rg/brm  the  Ptnal  L&ws 
ef  ihU  C&mm4>m&tuitk . '  '—Sec.  V 11 1 ,  Art*  j. 


OF  VISITORS. 
Ko  person  who  i*  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  wrjiten  pcrmi*- 
$!dii,  record mg  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to 
nsjt  the  same ;  the  ofi^cial  vbilors  ^re,  Lhe  Governor ;  tH«  Speakt;r  and  Members  oT  ihe 
Senate;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ^  ihe  Secretary  of  ihe 
Coin  moEi  well  ih  :  the  Judges  of  the  Siiprcme  Court;  tlie  Attorney  Gf*neniland  his  Deputies; 
ilie  Presid^iil  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  Courts  in  the  State;  the  Mayor  and  Recorder 
of  Ihe  cities  of  Phitadelplila,  Lancasfcr  and  Pittsburgh .  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the 
•CT^ral  Countie*,  and  the  'Acting  ComtniUce  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alkvialing  the 
Misrri^  of  Public  Prisons/' 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

MaielpMa  Society  for  Alleviatiii£  tie  MlseriGS  of  FDllic  PrisoE 


Sfcti^M  I.  B*  it  enacied  fiy  fhe  Senxj/e  and  Hovjt  &f  Rtpristnt^tfves  €f  ike  Commffn- 
toeaifk  of  Pennsyh*amia,  in  Gtmrai  AsittnSlf  mtl,  and  H  h  kerehjf  enacted  ^y  the  autk&ritjt 
i>fifu  mmi.  Thai  ail  arid  «very  the  person*  who  shall  at  the  time  of  ihe  [mssing  of  ibU  Acl# 
b€  mctnbers  of  the  Society  called  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Allcviatmg  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons/'  shaJI  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  dechired  to  be  one  body^  pohtie 
and  corporate,  by  the  naine.  style  and  title  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  AUcviaJmg  thie 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  suooeaion,  And 
shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  elie- 
vfhere,  and  to  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  ^rant^  de%be  or  bequesi  lo  them 
and  their  successors,  lands,  trnements«  re^nts,  annuities,  franchises,  hereditatncnts,  gi&ods  zuid 
chattels  of  whatever  nature,  kind  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal  or  milled,  or  cboaes  in 
netJon,  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  sell,  grants  devise,  alien  or  dispose  Ql^prvml£^' 
That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  (be  necessary  houses,  lands  and  tenements,  rents, 
annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  re^l  estate  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  inierest  of 
money  hy  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars ;  and  also  to  make  Bncl 
have  a  cotrirnon  seal,  and  the  same  toljreakp  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure  :  and  also  to  orda^a, 
establish  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  as  shatl  apfTe^i^ 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to 
Ihis  charter,  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  ComiU  on  wealth, 
and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  tliem  it  shall  lAwfuDjr 
appertain  to  do  for  the  well  being  of  the  siiid  corporation,  and  the  due  management  «iid 
ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof;  and  provided  further,  that  the  object  of  the  Sodety  shall  be 
confined  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  pruoQ 
discipline,  and  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON,  Sp^aktr  ef  H^M. 

THOS.  RINGLAND.  SpeaJt^r  efSmMt. 
Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty -three. 

_^_^_^___  GEORGE  WOLF, 

LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

The  followinq  confirms  the  action  relative  to  the  ohanoe  of  the 

name  of  the  prison  society. 

DECREE: 

Ai^d  now,  to  wit,  this  27ih  day  of  January,  A,  D.  ie&6,  on  motion  of  A.  SytJney  Biddlc 
Esq,,  the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "  The  Philadelphia  Socictj 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prij^ons  "  having  been  presenicd  and  considered,  «oil 
it  appearing  that  the  order  of  Court  heretofore  made  as  to  advertisement  h;is  been  ^uljr 
complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  application  to  the  Auditor-GcnemJ  of  the  Stat«  nf  i 
Pennsylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordered|  Adjudged  and  Decreed  that  the  name  of  said  S<H* 
cicty  shall  hereafter  be  *'  THE  PENNSVl.VANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  "  lo  all  intents  &nd 
purposes  a4»  if  the  same  had  been  the  original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  said  name 
•hall  be  deemed  and  taken  lo  1^  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society,  upon  the  nf^ordins 
of  the  said  Application  with  Its  endoisetmeots  and  this  Decree  in  the  Office  of  the  RcconS^ 
of  Deeds  of  this  County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  copy  of  this  Decree!!. 

Signed,  JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

RECORD. 

Recorded  In  the  office  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  oC 

Philadelphia,  on  Charter  Book  No.  ti,  page  io6^.     Witness  my  hand  and  seal  ofotB^^this 

afith  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1886. 

GEO.  W.  Pi  ERIE,  M^€9rd€r  €/ De^di. 
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When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are  founded  on  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or 
crimes  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries  which  penury, 
hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the  usual  attend- 
ants of  prisons),  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compassion  to  thit  part 
of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue 
and  illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which  should  bind  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken ;  and  such  degrees  and 
modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing 
habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligations  of  these  principles,  the  sul)scribers  have 
associated  themselves  under  the  title  of  "  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following  Constitution  : 

ARTICLE  I. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two 
Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting  Committee;  all  of  whom  shall 
he  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Stated  Meeting  to  l)e  held  in  the  First  Month  (January)  of  each 
year,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected.  A  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be  required  to  elect  any  nominee.  In  case  an  election, 
from  any  cause,  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of 
which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  II. 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  public  acts  of  the  Society. 
He  may  call  Special  Meetings  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  and  shall  do  so  when 
requested  in  writing,  by  five  members.     In  his  alisence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may 
act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each   Stated 
Meeting  thereof. 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life  subscriptions  shall  be  safely  invested,  only  the  income 
thereof  to  l)e  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 
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(lately    called    the    PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY     FOR    ALLEVIATING 
THE   MISERIES   OK    PUBLIC   PRISONS) 

No.  1 705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  **  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Prison  Society,"  held  on  the  evening  of  th^  First  month  (^January) 
1 6th  J  i8gOy  the  Editorial  Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal 
and  papers^  and  the  Annual  Repori)y  consisting  of  Klvk^u  H.  Love,  John 
J.  Ly'ixe,  Jarez  Wood,  John  H.  Dillingham  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nichol- 
son, presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which y  being  read  by  the 
Chairman ,  rvas  approved  by  the  Committee ,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before 
the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society, 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held 
First  month  24th,  i8(po,  the  Report  laas  presented  by  Alfred  H.  Love, 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have  one  thousand  copies  printed,  with 
authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper  ; 
and  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary, 


Editorial  Board  for  1890:  Alfred  H.  Love,  Chairman;  John  J.  Lytle,  Jabez 
Woor>,  Henry  M.  Laini;,  Mary  S.  Whelkn. 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with  and  send  any  publica- 
tions on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the  Journal,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Editorial  Board,  219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1$S^  John  J.  Lytle,  537  North  Twentieth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  prisons 
throughout  the  State. 

jiull  J.  J.  Camp,  1704  Oxford  Street,  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison,  appointed  by 
the  Inspectors,  acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids  the  Prison  Society. 

f^^  Wilmkr  W.  Walter,  1604  Wellington  Street,  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison, 
appointed  by  the  Prison  Society. 
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JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND   THIRD    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA    PRISON    SOCIETY. 


Wr  should  count  time  by  heartthrobs. — Festus. 

WHEN  we  present  a  report  on  prison  work  and  record 
it  as  the  one  hundred  and  third,  do  we  realize  fully 
what  we  are  doing?  It  is  one  thing  to  fill  the  place  formerly 
graced  by  those  master  minds  as  editors  of  this  journal, 
Wm.  Parker  Fowlke  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  who  for 
years  moulded  the  thought  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  gave  high  caste  to  this  Society,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  hour, 
and  carry  forward  the  victories  of  heart  and  intellect  won 
by  these  editors  of  our  earlier  history,  so  as  to,  at  least,  be 
equal  to  the  demand  of  present  enlightened  views  on  penol- 
ogy, if  not  to  add  some  suggestions  growing  out  of  the 
brilliant  example  set  us  and  by  our  own  long  tutelage,  that 
will  aid  in  perfecting  the  management  of  prisons  and  the 
highest  welfare  of  human  beings  confined  therein. 

VALUE   OF   TIME. 

We  are  comforted  with  the  declaration  from  high  au- 
thority that  **To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven,"  and  we  certainly  in 
our  one  hundred  and  three  years  have  had  a  lengthened 
opportunity;  and  in  looking  backward  over  our  work,  we 
find  we  have  rather  counted  the  time  by  real  heart  throbs 
for  our  fellow-man,  whether  in  or  out  of  prison,  than  by 
**the  figures  on  the  dial."     We  have  at  least  been  unre- 
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mitting  in  our  devotion  and  our  desire  to  use  the  time 
allotted  to  us  profitably ;  and  we  have  in  the  past  year,  as 
indeed  in  all  previous  years,  met  with  marked  regularity 
in  our  Society  capacity,  and  continued  our  visitation  and  our 
interest  as  individuals,  without  serious  interruption  ;  and  if, 
as  we  grow  older  in  the  work,  we  grow  more  conscious  of 
our  duty  and  more  determined  to  fulfill  it,  we  realize  that 

''Time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds  increase  to  her  truth, 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from  her  youth.*' 

Hence  the  injunction  continues  to  be  upon  us  to  en- 
deavor to  do  our  duty  and  to  see  and  not  abuse  the  time 
vouchsafed  to  us  this  side  the  grave. 

If  we  are  thus  jealous  of  the  time  granted  us,  that  we 
may  employ  it  profitably  and  indeed  waste  none  of  it,  are 
we  not  forced  to  the  contemplation  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  discipline  of  a 
prison,  and  one  which  has  been  very  frequendy  overlooked? 
We  refer  to  the  large  amount  of  time  possessed  by  each 
inmate  of  a  prison.     We  mean  by  each  prisoner,  though 
we  might  with  equal  propriety  include  those  who  have 
charge  of  prisons  and  of  prisoners.     We  have  seen  the 
officers  of  sorne  prisons  seemingly  with  nothing  to  do  but 
to  watch,  and  we  have  often  had  the  thought  stirring  within 
us,  that  these  persons  might  be  very  profitably  employed, 
if  not  at  some  physical  work,  at  some  mental  engagement, 
that  would  at  least  show  that  they  were  not  unmindfully 
wasting  the  time  granted  each  life.     We  have  very  seldom 
found  such  persons  reading  or  writing,  or  working  out  some 
problem  that  might  inure  to  their  own  entertainment  if  not 
to  their  own  instruction. 

TO  EMPLOY  THE  TIME  O^  THE  PRISONER. 

But  to  return  to  the  real  solicitude  that  has  weighed 
heavily  upon  us,  and  will  be  a  prominent  subject  for  every 
thoughtful  mind,  the  time  that  a  prisoner  has  for  weal  or 
for  woe.  The  twenty-four  hours  allotted  to  each  created 
being  are  the  same  in  duration  to  bond  or  free,  to  the  im- 
prisoned or  the  unimprisoned ;  they  contain  just  so  many 
minutes  and  have  just  so  many  opportunities.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  that  in  a  sentence  of  five  years, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  average,  the  prisoner  s  heart 
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has  throbbed  nearly  1 58,000,000  times,  kept  m  action  by 
an  unseen  power,  night  and  day,  a  marvel  of  Divine  grace, 
we  are  led  to  inquire  should  not  these  heart  throbs  count 
for  something  more  than  measures  of  time ;  something  more 
than  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  incarceration.  In  other 
words,  is  there  not  in  prison  a  favored  opportunity  for  doing 
a  vast  amount  of  work  physical  and  mental  ?  And  if  the 
life  of  a  man  is  thus  spared  and  He  who  controls  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  keeps  alive  the  vital  spark,  should  not 
that  span  of  life  be  so  utilized  that  **  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God'*?  Here  we  have  a  starting  point 
in  prison  discipline.  The  years  upon  years  that  crown  this 
Society  fittingly  at  a  time  like  this,  suggest  that  we  examine 
this  starting  point  in  the  life  of  a  prisoner.  Taken  from 
the  activity  of  the  outer  world  to  the  solemn  confinement 
of  a  prison,  it  is  wise  that  we  dwell  upon  the  essential 
question  :  What  shall  be  done  for  and  with  the  prisoner  ? 
How  shall  his  time  be  occupied  ? 

Placing  time  as  a  gift  from  God,  as  we  have  shown 
equal  in  duration  to  prisoner  and  to  the   unimprisoned, 
abundant  in  its  opportunities  and  doubtless  given  for  a  pur- 
pose for  the  elevation  of  our  race,  we  hold  that  the  first 
great  thought  should  be,  in  taking  a  person  from  the  free- 
dom of  this  beautiful  world  and  incarcerating  his  body,  a 
transition  often  very  sudden,  and  as  we  have  many  times 
thought  as  we  have  measured  the  few  feet  from  without  the 
prison  to  within  its  walls,  a  very  short  distance,  and  yet  in 
its  conditions  and  results  very  widely  different.     Here  is  a 
complete  change  in  every  particular ;  here  is  a  human  being 
that  will  have  time  for  reflection,  for   contemplation,  for 
resolution  and  for  actual  use  ;    he  will  have  silence  and 
seclusion,  wonderful  helpers  for  regeneration  and  for  seeing 
the  right,  and  that  he  must  be  employed,  that  his  active 
mind  shall  have  something  to   feed  upon,  something   to 
engage  it,  and  something  to  expend  itself  upon.     Hence  it 
is  the  most  cruel  of  all  cruelties  to  subject  a  human  being 
to  imprisonment  without  anything  to  do.    There  was  a  time 
when  prisoners  were  not  encouraged  to  special  cleanliness 
of  their  persons,  or  at  least  not  to  present  an  appearance 
of  cleanliness,  not  to  say  of  comeliness. 
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It  was  through  efforts  of  wise  consideration  in  this  di- 
rection of  giving  the  prisoner  a  wholesome  thought  of  life, 
and  indeed  of  himself  as  **the  temple  of  the  living  God," 
that  the  looking  glass,  the  comb  and  brush,  the  razor 
and  the  change  of  clothing  were  given,  that  there  might 
be  an  elevation  of  the  manhood  of  the  inmate.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  full  supply  of  water  in  each  cell,  the  opening  of 
more  windows  in  corridors  and  cells,  until  now  we  find  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  which  for  many 
reasons  may  be  termed  the  model  prison  of  the  world,  (^and 
properly  so,  so  far  as  its  separate  system,  and  the  intention 
and  plans  are  concerned,)  electric  lights  in  each  cell  so  that, 
until  nine  o'clock  each  evening  the  cells  are  well  lighted 
that  the  inmate  can  work,  read  or  write.  The  good  old 
German  motto  of  ** Light,  more  light  still,'*  seems  in  a 
happy  measure  to  have  found  an  introduction  into  this  insti- 
tution, and  we  think  we  may  safely  say  throughout  an  en- 
lightened system  of  prison  discipline.  If,  at  this  time,  we 
visit  any  prison  and  find  darkness  or  indeed  gloominess,  it 
is  at  once  condemned,  and  the  word  is,  **Give  us  light." 
This  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  opening  thought  of 
an  annual  report  in  which  we  feel  specially  interested:  the 
time  question — that  is  the  employment  of  the  hours,  days 
and  years  of  a  prisoner's  life  in  prison. 

When  we  think  what  can  be  done  in  a  brief  period 
of  time,  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  never  have 
we  fully  realized  the  opportunities  that  there  are  to  make 
almost  a  new  man  out  of  a  prisoner,  by  properly  utilizing 
this  one  thing  of  time.     It  has  been  stated  by  learned  au- 
thority that  the  very  fibres  of  our  body,  the  entire  system 
indeed,  undergo  a  thorough  change  every  seven  years  and 
some  students  of  the  constitution  of  man  place  the  changes 
within  this  period.     Hence  some  changes  must  be  going  on 
daily,  and  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  it  is  on  the  upward 
and  not  on  the  downward  plane.     To  excite  within  a  crimi- 
nal a  new  thought,  to  inspire  a  higher  purpose,  to  really 
create  something  and  to  add  to  his  fund,  whether  of  intel- 
lect, of  heart,  or  even  of  his  little  saving  bank  security,  for 
the  future  day  of  liberty,  constitute  a  work  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom in  prison  ethics.     Abject  idleness  will  not  do  this,  an 
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economy  of  the  time  of  being  in  prison  will  do  it.  As  to 
the  value  of  spare  moments,  it  is  said  that  Madam  De  Genlis 
composed  several  charming  volumes  while  waiting  in  the 
school-room  for  the  tardy  princes  to  whom  she  gave  daily 
lessons.  One  of  the  Chancellors  of  France,  the  learned 
Dagnesseau,  wrote  an  able  work  in  the  successive  intervals 
of  waiting  for  dinner.  Elihu  Burritt,  when  earning  his 
living  as  a  blacksmith  learned  eighteen  languages  and 
twenty-two  dialects  by  simply  improving  his  spare  moments. 
A  celebrated  physician  in  Londbn  translated  Lucretius 
while  riding  in  his  carriage  upon  his  daily  rounds,  and  Dr. 
Darwin  composed  nearly  all  his  works  in  the  same  way, 
writing  down  his  thoughts  in  a  book  he  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  even  Kirk  White  learned  Greek  while  walking  to 
and  from  a  lawyer's  office. 

The  fact  is  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  political  economy, 
social  and  domestic  economy,  but  seldom  anything  of  time 
economy,  and  if  ever  there  were  an  occasion  to  practice  it 
and  to  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  the  allotted  period  of  a 
man's  life,  it  is  v^hen  he  is  shut  off  from  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  his  real  capital  and  ''stock  in  trade*'  con- 
sists in  properly  employing  his  time.  Time  is  indeed  the 
only  thing  imprisonment  gives  a  man,  which  he  does  not 
get  in  all  its  latitude  outside  of  prison  ;  we  mean  time  to 
think,  to  reflect  and  to  build,  if  indeed  we  exempt  a  certain 
amount  of  rest. 

JUDICIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

Let  it  therefore  be  a  subject  for  earnest  consideration, 
the  constant  and  the  profitable  employment  of  prisoners. 
Taking  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  our 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  that  of  the 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two  male  convicts  committed  to 
the  institution  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  unap- 
prenticed,  four  hundred  and  eight  were  ignorant  of  any 
trade  knowledge,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  idle 
at  their  arrest.  Arguing  from  this  that  the  knowledge  of 
a  trade  and  following  it  properly  will  prevent  men  from 
becoming  criminals,  it  would  seem  the  work  of  wisdom  to 
at  once  upon  receiving  a  criminal  within  the  Penitentiary, 
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to  begin  to  teach  him  a  trade,  and  to  instruct  him  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  will  know  how  to  follow  it  when  discharged 
so  as  to  afford  him  a  livelihood.  We  put  stress  upon  be- 
ginning at  once,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  contract 
habits  of  idleness  or  laziness,  nor  to  imbibe  the  idea  that 
the  prison  is  merely  a  place  of  punishment,  and  that  to  be 
punished  he  must  be  forced  to  work,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  law  at  **  hard  labor/'  He  should  know  that  his  time 
is  to  be  utilized ;  that  while  he  is  expected  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  or  in  other  words  **do  his  task,*'  he 
is  to  form  habits  of  industry  and  acquaint  himself  with 
something  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  on  his  discharge,  in 
some  honest  employment,  and  while  a  well-furnished  library' 
will  give  him  all  the  reading  he  desires  he  must  use  the 
time  for  which  he  is  sentenced  for  his  own  good  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  the  institution  and  the  community.  When- 
ever we  can  interest  persons  in  contributing  something  to 
the  common  stock  of  life,  giving  them,  as  it  were,  a  co-oper- 
ative interest,  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the  affairs  of  life  and 
in  the  results  thereof,  that  moment  we  are  building  for  a 
grander  and  higher  destiny  for  man.  It  is  in  this  light 
therefore  that  we  are  solicitous  for  the  early  and  constant 
employment  of  prisoners,  and  a  proper  study  by  those  in 
charge  of  them  of  what  we  call  the  economy  of  time. 

If  there  be  anything  that  has  a  reformatory  jprinciple, 
as  it  were,  a  new  germ  life  in  it,  it  is  in  showing  the  prisoner 
that  he  is  worth  something ;  worth  something  to  himself 
and  of  use  to  the  community  ;  that  he  has  a  certain  individ- 
uality as  well  as  certain  responsibilities,  and  that  by  creat- 
ing something,  and  by  adding  even  a  little  to  his  own  pos- 
sessions, to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  the  fact  of  living  has 
upon  each  one  of  us,  he  counts  one  and  has  his  place  in  the 
great  family  of  man. 

A  proper  diversity  of  employments  and  such  as  com- 
mand a  fair  remuneration,  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  prison  work.  While  the  old  list  of  boot  and  shoe- 
making,  cane  seating,  stocking  making,  mat  making  and 
the  like  are  good  industries,  there  is  a  danger  of  multiply- 
ing them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  make  them  remunerative  after  discharge. 
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COMMISSION   ON    EMPLOYMENTS. 

If  we  could  have  a  Commission  on  Employments  com- 
posed of  competent  mechanics,  artisans  and  scientists,  we 
might  effect  the  two  objects  so  greatly  desired  :  One,  the 
constant  employment  of  prisoners,  and  the  other  the  intro- 
duction into  prisons  of  work  that  will  pay  and  that  will  not 
injuriously  affect  the  labor  market.  There  are  industries 
that  our  not  overdone  and  where  time  is  needed  in  perfect- 
ing the  workmen.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  direction 
there  is  an  opening  for  improvement.  For  short  time  sen- 
tences such  as  we  often  find  in  County  Prisons  we  are 
persistent  in  having  work  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
persons  imprisoned  and  capable  of  being  performed.  This 
applies  to  the  House  of  Correction  and  to  every  institution 
where  persons  are  confined  by  the  state  or  city. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    NEW    EMPLOYMENTS. 

We  may  mention  oine  thing  that  we  believe  could  be 
advantageously  done  in  such  institutions,  and  that  is  the 
binding  of  public  documents,  of  the  pamphlet  literature 
and  published  reports  of  institutions  which  have  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
care  for  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ability  to  classify  them 
for  use.  At  a  recent  visit  to  Harrisburg,  we  learned  from 
the  Librarian  of  the  State  Department,  that  piles  of  valu- 
able pamphlets  were  stored  away  awaiting  funds  and  time 
for  binding.  We  suggested  then  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
Huntington  Reformatory  or  to  the  County  Prisons  and  the 
prisoners  be  taught  binding,  and  thus  have  bound  this  really 
useful  literature  of  the  day.  Pamphlet  literature  is  valua- 
ble. The  reports  of  our  institutions,  the  latest  and  best 
thoughts  of  our  students,  thinkers  and  writers  as  presented 
to  the  public  in  pamphlets  are  really  the  types  of  our  civili- 
zation, and  contain  suggestions  valuable  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people.  Here  is  a  means  for  their  preservation 
and  without  cost  comparatively,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  employment  to  prisoners  and  instructing  them  in 
an  important  industry. 

The  whole  subject  of  economy  in  our  penal  and  benev- 
olent institutions  needs  revision.     Why  could  not  the  labor 
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of  the  prisoners  be  used  for  supplying  certain  charitable, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  with  that  which  is 
required  in  the  way  of  clothing,  furniture,  brushes,  bedding, 
and  indeed  of  nearly  everything  required,  rather  than  to 
have  the  Legislature  appropriate  money  to  buy  these 
things  in  the  open  market  and  at  the  same  time  appropri- 
ate money  to  keep  and  feed  prisoners,  many  of  whom  are 
in  idleness. 

Properly  managed  prison  labor  could  certainly  make 
the  goods  and  manufacture  the  clothing  that  are  required 
in  prisons.  There  was  a  time  when  the  flour  for  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary  had  to  be  bought,  but  Warden  Edward 
Townsend,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  useful  and 
economic  improvements,  conceived  the  idea  of  grinding 
their  own  grain  and  making  their  own  flour.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  miller  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  and 
a  man  who  well  understood  the  business  of  milling.  War- 
den Townsend  had  his  men  erect  a  mill  on  one  of  the 
vacant  places  between  the  corridors,  and  very  soon  was 
making  all  the  flour  required  for  the  institution.  The  miller 
in  turn  taught  other  prisoners  how  to  manage  the  mill,  and 
in  this  way  there  was  a  succession  of  millers,  and  although 
the  term  of  the  original  miller  has  long  since  expired,  and 
he  has  been  discharged,  there  has  never  been  a  dearth  of 
hands  qualified  to  continue  this  industry. 

IDLENESS  OF  PRISONERS  TO  BE  DEPRECATED. 

Confirmatory  of  what  we  have  stated  regarding  the 
importance  of  employing  prisoners,  is  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners  of  the  state  of  New  York,  under  the 
**  Yates  law,*'  a  law  that  stopped  work  in  the  prisons  of  that 
state  and  of  which  law  the  New  York  Herald  said: 

It  is  one  of  the  most  vicious,  abominable  and  disgraceful  measures 
ever  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  It  is  demoralizing  the  pris- 
ons and  prisoners  and  entailing  a  vast  burden  of  expense  upon  the  tax- 
payers.    It  is  a  law  that  has  no  support  in  reason,  justice  or  common  sense. 

The  principal  keeper  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  said:  "The  men  are 
sick  and  tired  of  being  locked  in  their  cells  day  after  day.  They  are 
begging  for  work.  I  get  nearly  a  hundred  letters  a  day  from  them  saying, 
'For  God's  sake,  give  me  work!*  There  is  no  work  to  give  them. 
We  have  fourteen  hundred  discontented,  idle  men  begging  for  work  and 
supported  at  the  cost  of  the  tax-payer.     The  constant  confinement  is 
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beginning  to  tell  on  the  men.  Sickness,  arising  from  inactivity  is  more 
common,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  the  men  are  getting  flighty  in  their 
heads.  Bad  habits  and  vices,  while  not  so  very  noticeable  now,  owing 
to  the  watch  we  keep,  are  bound  to  increase.  The  tendency  is  noticea- 
bly that  way."  Mr.  Brush,  Warden  of  the  Sing  Sing  Prison,  gave  his 
testimony  as  to  the  Yates  law  in  the  following  language:  **The  present 
law,"  he  said,  **  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  prisoner,  a  wrong 
to  the  tax-payer,  and  a  greater  wrong  to  the  property  owner.  A  convict 
who  before  had  nerves  of  iron  and  muscles  of  steel,  and  had  been  taught 
a  trade,  is  to-day  flabby,  his  mind  is  weaker,  and  when  he  is  discharged 
he  will  be  so  out  of  condition  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing. This  will  all  be  due  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  without  work. 
All  ambition  will  be  destroyed  by  years  of  idleness ;  all  habits  of  indus- 
try will  be  broken  up  and  harder  than  ever  to  form  again.  This  is  the 
kind  of  men  the  new  law  turns  out  of  prison." 

"  Now  take  the  tax-payer.  The  yearly  loss  in  this  prison  alone  will 
be  $240,000  at  least.  It  will  be  nearly  $500,000  in  all  three.  Instead 
of  being  self-supporting,  or  nearly  so,  as  we  were  when  this  law  went 
into  effect  four  months  ago,  we  are  a  complete  burden  on  the  honest  tax- 
payer, who  is  compelled  to  pay  to  support  him  in  idleness,  the  man  who 
has  robbed  him,  or  killed  his  son  or  father.  It  is  an  outrage.  The  law 
should  be  repealed.  " 

The  same  condition  of  things  was  found  in  Clinton  Prison  at  Dan- 
nemora — the  same  piteous  appeals  for  work,  the  same  wretchedness  and 
demoralization.  The  Warden  of  that  institution  said  that  the  loss  to  the 
State  in  Clinton  Prison  alone  would  be  $115,000  this  year.  Of  this 
|ioo,ooo  was  lost  in  closing  out  the  clothing  on  hand  when  the  new  law 
took  effect.  The  loss  next  year  is  estimated  at  $120,000.  The  Warden 
was  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  new  law.  "  It  is  unprofitable," 
he  said,  **to  the  State,  and  unjust  to  the  convicts.  It  lowers  their  phy- 
sical and  mental  condition  and  seriously  affects  their  morals.  The  bill 
was  a  very  inconsiderate  piece  of  legislation.  It  took  men  from  steady 
and  profitable  work  and  compelled  them  to  remain  idle  because  it 
was  said  their  work  competed  with  outside  or  honest  labor.  Why,  we 
make  here  five  hundred  suits  of  clothes  a  day.  This  is  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.,  or  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  clothing  made 
in  this  State  outside.  Manufacturers  say  they  never  knew  the  prisons 
made  clothing  until  the  newspapers  told  them  we  had  been  compelled  to 
go  out  of  business." 

The  same  story  was  repeated  in  the  prison  at  Auburn.  Speaking 
on  the  subject  of  the  competition  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor,  the 
Warden  of  that  institution  said:  **  We  have  got  to  keep  idle,  because  it 
was  said  we  competed  with  honest  home  labor.  As  to  shoes,  the  real 
competition,  what  there  was  of  it,  was  under  the  old  system,  against  the 
big  manufacturer,  because  he  as  well  as  the  prisons  used  machinery. 
Now  the  prisoners  compete  on  hand-made  goods  with  the  cobbler  at 
the  bench  and  poor  shoemaker  who  makes  shoes  in  his  little  shop. 
Besides,  we  had  in  the  shoe  and  other  industries  here  thirty-eight  *  out- 
side '  instructors  who  got  good  wages.  Now  they  have  to  work  else- 
where.    There  were  one  hundred  such  men  at  Sing  Sing  and  five  at 
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Clinton.  Their  loss  of  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  amount  saved  by  the  stopping  of  the  so-called  competition." 
A  conference  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Institutions  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn 
and  Dannemora,  with  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  was  held  at 
Albany  on  December  4,  to  consider  the  situation  of  affairs.  All  the 
Wardens  reported  that  the  convicts  were  suffering  in  health  owing  to 
their  enforced  idleness. 

MENTAL  ACTIVITY DIARY  AND  EDITORIAL  WORK. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  some  of  the  visitors  of 
our  Acting  Committee  to  encourage  a  correspondence  with 
prisoners  as  well  as  to  induce  them  to  put  upon  paper, 
either  as  a  letter  or  as  a  diary,  their  best  thoughts  and  their 
opinions  respecting  crime,  criminals  and  prison  discipline, 
everything  however  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Warden ; 
regarding  this  as  valuable  information,  coming  from  actual 
experience,  and  interesting  the  writers  in  the  great  object 
of  penal  institutions.  At  the  same  time  as  they  give  im- 
pressions received  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  it  opens  up 
a  higher  purpose  of  life  and  really  perfects  prison  work. 
There  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  a  correspondence  with  discharged  prisoners, 
thus  keeping  up  a  kindly  interest  that  has  in  it  reformatory 
encouragement.  Extracts  from  letters  are  given  in  this 
report. 

PRISONERS    AS    EDITORS    AND    PUBLISHERS. 

There  is,  however,  another  phrase  of  this  subject,  and 
that  is  the  actual  editing  and  publishing  of  a  paper  by  the 
prisoners. 

The  Prison  Mirror  is  edited  and  published  by  the 
prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  and  it  is 
a  very  worthy  weekly  journal.  Its  motto  is  :  **  It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend.''  All  matter  published  in  its  columns  is 
contributed  by  the  inmates,  except  that  properly  credited. 
Its  support  must  come  from  the  outside,  as  every  inmate  is 
given  a  paper  without  cost.  It  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  prison  library,  and  after  paying  for  the  printing 
outfit,  contributed  $150  to  the  library  fund  the  first  year. 
Its  objects  are  to  encourage  individual  intellectual  effort, 
provide  a  healthy  journal  for  the  inmates  of  this  and  other 
prisons,  and  above  all,  to  acquaint  the  outside  world  with 
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the  needs  of  the  prison  by  reflecting  its  inner  life  and  thus 
aid  the  cause  of  moral  advancement  and  prison  reform. 
The  Mirror  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  sub- 
scription price:  $1.00  per  year,  60  cents  for  six  months. 

Of  course  its  contributors  change  as  the  terms  of 
incarceration  are  ended.  The  editors  necessarily  change, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  effect  of  this  industry 
upon  the  writers,  editors  and  publishers.  They  thus  speak 
of  some  of  these  discharged,  we  perhaps  ought  to  say 
retiring  editors  : 

Almost  since  the  first  issue  of  this  paper has  been  one  of  its 

most  faithful  friends,  and  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  writer 
in  building  up  its  good  name.  He  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  spare 
time  between  working  hours  to  writing  for  the  paper,  and  this  too  without 
hope  of  being  recompensed,  as  he  does  not  expect  to  become  an  inmate 
of  a  prison  again.  Of  all  he  has  written  there  has  never  been  a  sentence 
that  could  be  considered  offensive  by  any  fair-minded  person.  He  has 
never  been  pedantic  or  egotistic,  but  always  modest  and  reasonably  def- 
erential. Every  one  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  his  original  thought 
and  way  of  expression.  He  will  leave  here  followed  by  the  good-will  o'f 
all,  and  we  hope  his  spirit  of  industry  may  carry  him  to  success  beyond 
the  walls. 

Again,  some  allude  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  life  of  many  ex- 
convicts  as  compared  with  the  articles  they  wrote  while  here  in  prison. 
They  assume  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  former  contributors  to 
the  paper  who  had  gained  their  liberty.  The  fact  is  that  of  the  number 
of  convicts  released  who  were  former  contributors,  nearly  all  can  be  traced 
to  where  they  are  honestly  working  to  retrieve  their  character. 

The  allusion  that  convicts  should  use  their  pen  to  further  prison 
reform  when  they  are  released  is  quite  proper,  if  they  are  capable  of  so 
doing,  Jbut  the  world  will  be  better  pleased  with  those  ex-convicts  who 
say  the  least  and  practice  most. 

Since  our  last  issue has  passed  beyond  the  portal  of  this 

house  of  bondage.  We  are  all  reluctant  to  have  our  friends  leave  us, 
but  when  those  friends  are  fellow-prisoners  we  cannot  well  wish  to  have 
them  remain.  One  experiences  a  feeling  of  mingled  regret  and  gladness, 
and  it  is  thus  we  feel  over  the  departure  of  our  friend.  His  able  pen 
will  be  missed  from  our  local  columns,  to  which  he  was  wont  to  contribute 
a  weekly  budget  of  good-humored  paragraphs.  His  trustworthiness,  varied 
abilities  and  accomplishments,  made  him  a  useful  and  respected  member 
of  our  little  community.  That  his  life  may  be  as  perfect  without  the  walls 
as  it  was  within,  is  the  best  we  can  wish  him. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  that  with  expressions  such  as 
these  there  will  be  a  healthy  influence  to  all.  We  find  their 
views  quite  advanced  on  the  general  subject  of  prison  dis- 
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cipHne  and  no  one  can  fully  and  accurately  estimate  the 
good  that  may  be  done  by  this  remarkable  work  that  is 
permitted  in  the  State  Prison  of  Minnesota.  This  is  what 
they  say  on  treatment,  certainly  of  value  because  from  those 
who  know  about  it : 

It  is  not  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  that  is  always  the  worst 
that  a  convict  has  to  endure  and  against  which  his  self-respect  most 
rebels;  it  is  the  petty  persecutions  that  he  is  compelled  to  submit  to  from 
incompetent  keepers  who  are  given  such  absolute  power  over  him.  In 
short,  the  whole  routine  of  the  present  system  is  altogether  degrading  to 
the  convict.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  it  to  teach  him  to  respect  himself 
as  a  man  ;  and  if  he  leaves  the  prison  a  better  principled  man  than  when 
he  entered,  it  will  be  because  he  was  one  of  the  few  capable  of  rising 
superior  to  surroundings.  But  read  what  Warden  Hatch  says  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  experience,  good  sense  and  acknowledged  veracity — we  are  only 
convicts  and  speak  from  self-interest.  His  preaching  is  his  practice,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  prison  is  one  of  the  best  disciplined  in  the  country. 

On  the  labor  question  they  thus  express  their  views 
upon  a  new  law  about  to  be  enacted : 

•  The  law  evidently  contemplates  that  some  kind  of  a  grading  system 
shall  be  instituted.  This  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  done,  for  it  is  the  only 
true  way  of  encouraging  the  convict  to  strive  for  an  elevation  of  his  posi- 
tion. A  money  reward  for  good  behavior,  in  most  cases,  only  appeals  to 
the  man's  cupidity;  and  the  giving  of  good  time  only  encourages  a  pas- 
sive compliance  with  the  rules  in  order  that  he  may  the  sooner  gain  his 
liberty.  Neither  one  of  these  inducements  to  good  conduct  api)eal  to 
the  higher  motives  which  lead  to  honor  and  respect  among  men.  We 
need  something  to  stimulate  pride  and  to  encourage  efforts  at  self-improve- 
ment, cleanliness  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  A  system  of  grades  may 
be  adopted  here  that  will  not  cost  the  state  a  cent  nor  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  labor  of  the  prisoners.  The  grading  system  h^  been 
tested  in  several  states  and  has  been  found  promotive  of  good  order  and 
a  stimulus  to  flagging  self-esteem  and  ambition. 

They  publish  the  best  thoughts  they  can  find  on  prison 
work,  and  they  give  us  Warden  Hatch's  address  delivered 
at  Nashville.  This  address  contained  these  important  words : 

No  man  can  be  properly  prepared  to  inflict  punishment  who  has  not 
a  clear  idea  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

If  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  be  the  prominent 
thought  of  the  age,  there  can  be  no  better  means  of  pro- 
moting it  than  to  have  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  profitably 
engaged.  True,  most  well  conducted  prisons  have  libraries 
and  the  prisoners  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  books,    but 
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there  is  very  little  prepared  especially  for  prisoners,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  exclude  the  papers  of  the  day,  which  contain 
accounts  of  criminal  life. 

We  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  sensational  charac- 
ter of  our  newspapers,  with  the  illustrations  often  of  a  de- 
moralizing character ;  and  the  minute  details  of  crime,  the 
more  revolting,  often  the  more  extended. 

These  papers  seem  to  find  entrance  to  the  cells  of 
prisoners  and  it  is  not  wholesome  mental  food.  We  believe 
more  special  and  appropriate  literature  should  be  given 
prisoners,  and  they  in  turn  induced  to  occupy  their  minds 
by  healthy  reading  and  writing,  even  if  in  the  direction  of 
the  plan  we  propose,  through  correspondence  and  the 
diary.  We  have  also  thought  that  pencil  and  paper  for 
drawing  would  not  be  wasted,  and  that  prisoners  would  be 
improved  by  having  their  minds  more  profitably  employed 
by  drawing. 

WHAT    INDUCES   CRIME. 

This  subject  we  are  pleased  to  notice  is  engaging 
other  minds  than  ours,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  applica- 
tions made  for  our  journals  and  our  reports  by  men  who 
occupy  positions  in  the  political  and  religious  world,  where 
they  can  extend  the  great  truths  we  learn  by  experience 
and  by  intercourse  with  prisoners  in  their  cells.  Quite 
recently  that  eminent  religious  philosopher  Rabbi  Joseph 
Krauskopf  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  on  **  Nurse- 
ries of  Crime,"  said : 

It  is  in  the  lack  of  trade  we  meet  with  a  rich  harvest-yielding  nur- 
sery of  crime.  Whether  the  fault  lies  with  our  elementary  schools,  that 
cram  the  heads  of  our  children  full  of  book-learning,  much  of  which  is 
useless,  and  soon  forgotten ;  that  make  but  little  provision  for  moral  train- 
ing, and  almost  none  at  all  for  fitting  the  average  child  for  its  sphere  in 
life,  for  enabling  it  to  go  out  into  the  world,  equipped  with  a  trade, 
.  wherewith  to  support  life,  wherewith  to  employ  hand  and  mind  usefully, 
and  thereby  keep  from  crime  and  vice — or  whether  the  fault  lies  with 
the  parents,  by  neglecting  to  apprentice  their  children  in  some  honorable 
and  useful  trade,  by  being  too  ambitious  with  their  sons,  by  eagerly  push- 
ing them  into  avenues,  where  money  might  be  made,  plentifully  and 
easily — or  whether  the  fault  lies  with  our  Charity-Societies,  which  hold 
out  to  the  adventurers  and  schemers  the  hope  of  help,  should  disaster 
overtake  them  ;  or  whether  the  fault  be  traceable  to  the  corruptions  con- 
nected with  some  of  our  courts,  which  hold  out  to  the  eager,  and  not 
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always  honest,  chaser  after  fortunes,  the  hope  of  escape,  as  others  have 
escaped,  should  fraud  be  discovered — wherever  the  fault  lies,  the  stern 
fact  remains:  that  the  American  youth  is  largely  tradeless,  that  our  trades 
are  largely  plied  by  the  foreign  element  of  our  population,  and  that  this 
constitutes  no  small  share  of  the  cause,  why  the  crime-census  of  1880 
showed  that  eighty -one  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  were  native  Americans. 
It  can  not  well  be  otherwise.  Opportunities  for  making  money, 
plentifully  and  easily,  are  limited.  The  avenues  leading  to  them  are 
overcrowded.  When  legitimate  success  fails,  to  keep  up  appearances, 
dishonesty  is  resorted  to.  When  this  fails,  having  no  trade,  they  fall  back 
on  the  charities.  Soon  that  fails,  and,  as  our  National  Government,  with 
her  $50,000,000  surplus  in  the  treasury,  can  not  afford  to  teach  a  trade, 
and  employ  and  feed  honorably  her  tradeless  and  workless  and  moneyless 
people  outside  the  prison  gates,  having  but  the  choice  between  starvation 
and  crime,  they  commit  crime,  and  at  once  find  food  and  shelter  and 
employment  within  the  prison  walls. 

How  apparent  is  it  then  that  when  in  prison,  when 
under  control,  and  as  we  have  stated  with  an  abundance  of 
time,  time  that  is  uninterrupted  by  the  busy  world,  that  a 
good  honest  money-making  trade  should  be  taught  the 
criminal,  as  the  very  best  security  he  can  have  of  not  re- 
maining a  criminal  after  his  discharge ;  and  having  the  incen- 
tive as  well  as  the  capital,  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  earn 
a  living,  to  become  an  honest,  industrious  and  worthy 
citizen. 

RESTITUTION    TO   THE    INJURED. 

We  have  urged  the  employment  of  the  prisoner,  both 
for  the  complete  occupation  of  his  time  and  for  learning 
not  only  habits  of  industry,  but  of  trade — knowledge  that 
will  support  him  in  the  future,  and  now  we  have  to  consider 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  result  of  his  labor.  Labor  pro- 
duces a  return,  it  creates  a  fund,  it  is  in  itself  reciprocal. 
The  harder  we  work  and  the  more  we  work  to  advantage* 
the  greater  will  be  the  reward.  Labor  pays  back  invested 
time,  strength  and  genius. 

When  a  crime  has  been  committed  who  has  been 
wronged  ?  When  an  assault,  a  theft,  an  arson  or  anything 
of  the  kind  has  been  perpetrated,  who  has  been  injured  ? 
Not  the  state  ;  not  the  prison  ;  not  the  perpetrator,  but  the 
assaulted,  the  robbed  and  the  one  deprived  of  property,  of 
health,  and  in  case  of  murder,  the  kindred  or  beloved  ones. 

What  is  the  first  feeling  we  have  when  a  loss  has  been 
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sustained,  an  injury  inflicted  or  a  wrong  received?  Is  it 
not  that  there  shall  be  compensation  for  the  loss,  an  alle- 
viation of  the  injury  and  a  restitution  for  the  wrong?  The 
incarceration  of  the  one  who  has  committed  these  crimes, 
and  his  being  put  to  hard  labor  is  regarded  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  as  satisfaction  and  as  requiting  the  crime.  As  the 
case  stands  now  the  State  receives  compensation  for  impris- 
oning the  convict ;  the  prison  receives  pay  for  his  keep ; 
and  the  prisoner  himself  may  be  working  beyond  his  task, 
making  money  for  himself  or  family.  Is  this  all  that  is 
right?  How  about  the  assaulted,  the  robbed  and  the  in- 
jured ?  They  are  entirely  ignored  ;  they  are  not  even  gen- 
eral creditors  or  claimants  of  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the 
criminal.  They  have  been  diligent  in  the  arrest  of  the 
criminal,  present  at  the  trial,  ready  with  evidence  that 
secures  conviction,  and  what  then  ?  They  hear  the  sentence 
and  retire  without  any  further  thought  under  the  law  of 
protection ;  and  by  the  incarceration  of  the  man  that  has 
committed  the  injury,  deprived  of  even  the  means  of 
obtaining  any  restitution. 

The  proposition  we  present  has  excited  considerable 
interest,  and  the  following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  his 
suggestion.     He  says : 

CAN    CONVICTS    PAY   THEIR   VICTIMS? 

That  some  regulation  of  this  kind  would  be  in  the  line  of  justice 
nobody  will  deny.  In  fact,  the  proposition  itself  admits  of  no  argument 
in  opposition.  Yet  the  method  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  might  be 
difficult  to  establish,  if  the  prisoners  themselves  were  to  stand  the  brunt 
of  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  incentives  for  prisoners  to  work  is  the  fact  that 
by  performing  a  little  more  than  their  allotted  tasks  they  can  accumulate 
some  money  with  which  to  begin  life  anew  after  serving  their  sentences. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  incentive  would  prove  as  strong  if 
the  prisoner  knew  he  would  be  compelled  to  divide  his  earnings  with  the 
man  whom  he  robbed.  Prisoners  are  scarcely  so  repentant  as  to  wish  to 
divide  their  labor  between  the  State  and  the  individual  whose  evidence 
consigned  them  to  the  penitentiary. 

Perhaps  the  State  might  be  persuaded  to  give  up  some  of  its  share 
of  the  convict's  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferer  by  his  misdeeds. 
And  why  not  ?  The  man  who  prosecutes  a  thief  who  steals  from  him, 
though  he  may  often  do  so  from  motives  of  revenge,  does  the  State  and 
Society  a  service.     Why  should  not  the  people  at  large  recompense  him 
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by  at  least  giving  back  to  him  a  portion  of  that  of  which  he  has  been 
robbed  ? 

The  author  of  this  proposition  might  do  the  community  a  service 
by  formulating  in  a  comprehensive  way  his  plan  for  the  reimbursement  of 
persons  who  suffer  by  the  misdeeds  of  malefactors  and  presenting  it  U) 
the  State  Legislature.  It  is  a  good  idea  and  on  investigation  may  be 
found  worth  trying  at  all  events. 

ANSWER. 

We  would  not  take  from  the  prisoner  any  incentive 
for  a  new  life,  but  add  to  it.  It  certainly  is  no  incentive  to 
pay  the  State  or  the  institution,  and  yet  that  is  part  of  his 
duty;  but  we  know,  from  long  experience  and  frequent 
admissions  that  prisoners  would  feel  a  relief  and  a  degree 
of  pleasure  if  they  knew  a  portion  of  their  earnings  went . 
to  their  victims.  We  would  not  lessen  the  percentage  of 
gain  for  the  prisoner,  but  would  take  off  from  the  amount 
that  goes  to  the  state  and  institution. 

It,  of  course,  needs  legislative  action,  and  legislative 
action  is  dependent  upon  public  opinion  and  approved  pub- 
lic demand.  We  ask,  give  the  plan  a  trial.  Let  the  task 
be  allotted  the  prisoner  as  at  present,  the  result  or  gain  of 
this  to  be  divided,  one-half  to  the  credit  of  the  state,  and 
one-half  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoner,  to  be  by  him,  through 
the  Warden,  given  to  the  victim  of  the  crime  committed  by 
the  prisoner.  That  is,  the  prisoner  works  to  repay  the 
amount  stolen,  or  burned,  or  lost  by  doctors'  bills  for 
assaults,  or  loss  of  time  to  the  person  assaulted  or  wronged. 
In  case  of  murder,  for  the  support  of  the  relatives  of  the 
murdered  person,  and  especially  if  orphans  have  been 
made  by  the  murder,  for  their  education  and  help,  the  mur- 
derer to  be  required  to  do  this  during  his  life.  If  perad- 
venture,  there  be  no  one  to  receive  this  restitution  money, 
no  one  who  has  suffered  loss  or  who  will  receive  it,  then 
this  amount  is  to  go  to  the  state  fund  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

The  task  completed,  let  the  system  of  over-work  and 
its  results  remain  as  at  present,  viz :  a  voluntary  opportu- 
nity given  the  prisoner  and  the  means  afforded  him,  for 
making  something  for  himself,  either  to  send  out  to  his 
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family  or  to  save  until  his  discharge  and  then  have  some- 
thing for  the  new  life  of  liberty. 

This  consists  at  present  of  giving  the  prisoner  the  op- 
portunity of  making  something  by  over-work,  by  not  crowd- 
ing him  with  too  heavy  a  task,  and  furnishing  him  the  mate- 
rial for  over-work.  Hence  he  may  continue  to  have  half 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  over-work,  and  the  county  from 
which  he  came  to  be  credited  with  the  other  half. 

All  this  makes  four  instead  of  three  divisions  of  the 
labor  receipts  and  includes  the  restitution  plan,  with  all  its 
provisions  for  fairness  and  encouragement. 

To  show  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  this  subject,  we 
insert  a  letter  received  from  ex-Governor  Hoyt. 

Philadelphia,  January  21,  1889. 
Alfred  H.  Love,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir: — As  your  society  sees  in  "restitution**  an  improve- 
ment on  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  I  shall  observe  your  pro- 
ceedings with  great  interest.  I  suppose  I  am  unable  quite  to  comprehend 
the  arguments  for  it,  but  as  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  you  are 
/7f///,  I  am  willing  to  learn. 

Very  truly  yours,         HENRY  M.  HOYT. 

DURATION    OF   SENTENCE. 

Not  time  needed  but  reformation  required.  Abolish  the  tifne 
sentence  and  introduce  the  indeterminate  plan. 
The  question  is  generally  asked  upon  conviction :  What 
time  will  the  criminal  receive  ?  *'  The  reply  is — the  law 
gives  such  a  term  for  such  a  crime,  he  may  or  may  not 
receive  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  We  would  say :  Sentence 
him  to  the  Penitentiary  for  penitence  and  for  reformation ; 
and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  a  committee  on  discharge,  to 
be  composed  of  five  competent  officials,  who  are  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  prisoner,  he  is  fitted  to  take  a  position 
as  a  good  citizen  and  try  again  to  meet  its  requirements, 
then  let  there  be  a  discharge  ;  but  when  there  is  evidently 
no  penitence  and  no  reformation,  but  evidence  of  a  return 
to  criminal  life,  then  say,  No  !  your  time  is  not  up  and  will 
never  be  up  so  long  as  you  harbor  such  intentions  of  crim- 
inality :  we  have  you  now  in  safe-keeping  for  the  good  of 
yourself  and  the  community,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  dupli- 
cate the  efforts  to  arrest  and  convict  you,  and  hence  you 
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are  to  remain  in  prison.  You  can  liberate  yourself  when- 
ever you  shall  show  by  your  works  and  your  life  that  you 
are  worthy  of  discharge. 

Hence  this  great  reform  would  work  both  ways :  releas- 
ing the  worthy  and  retaining  the  unworthy,  and  holding  up 
to  the  encouragement  of  all,  that  liberty  is  a  boon,  fit  only 
for  the  good. 

There  is  one  provision  which  might  be  introduced  with 
propriety  in  connection  with  a  discharge  for  good  behavior 
and  promised  reformation,  viz :  That  if  the  discharged 
return  to  criminal  life,  they  could  be  returned  to  prison 
without  the  formality  of  another  trial,  except  that  there  be 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  re-commit. 

We  may  strengthen  our  argument  by  the  citation  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Two  men,  in  good 
health,  of  fine  appearance,  aged  forty  and  forty-five  were 
to  be  discharged  in  a  week,  having  had  a  three  years'  sen- 
tence for  robbery.  They  were  in  different  cells  but  each 
told  the  same  story.  They  had  followed  a  life  of  crime 
together  and  were  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  They 
admitted  they  had  stolen  many  thousands  of  dollars,  that 
they  frequented  the  faro  tables  and  were  adepts  at  gambling, 
that  they  were  familiar  with  some  of  the  most  disreputable 
places  and  showed  the  photograph  of  a  person  who  had 
sent  them  each  ten  dollars  that  they  might  go  to  New 
York  upon  their  discharge  and  stating  that  she  would  have 
provided  for  them  an  excellent  dinner  of  welcome.  One 
of  these  men  had  made  over  forty  dollars  by  over-work, 
and  with  the  presents  he  had  received  had  to  his  credit  some 
sixty  dollars.  These  men  confessed  they  had  lead  a  life  of 
immorality,  and  had  been  in  prison  three  times,  but  had 
escaped  detection  on  many  occasions  and  that  they  were 
generally  successful  in  obtaining  money,  but  as  it  was  ob- 
tained without  work  and  criminally,  it  was  soon  squandered. 
They  admitted  that  much  as  they  deplored  such  a  life, 
much  as  they  knew  the  advantages  of  correct  and  upright 
living,  they  could  not  see  now  they  could  refuse  the  invitation 
to  go  to  New  York,  or  how  they  could  resist  the  opportu- 
nities for  rejoining  old  comrades,  who  stood  ready  to  take 
them  to  the  gaming-table  or  into  some  robbery  or  scheme 
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that  promised  hundreds  of  dollars  a  single  night.  In  their 
own  words  in  reply  to  our  strong  appeals  and  our  repre- 
sentations of  what  would  result  from  such  a  course,  they 
said:  **  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  all  you  so  kindly  say 
is  true,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  your  attentions  ;  true, 
we  may  be  rei-arrested  and  re-imprisoned  and  perhaps  end 
our  days  in  prison  ;  we  adqiit  our  course  is  wrong,  and  we 
are  willing  to  say  we  will  merely  go  to  New  York  and  ac- 
knowledge the  money  we  received  and  stay  there  a  few 
days,  and  then  go  West  and  try  and  find  some  honest  em- 
ployment, but  we  do  not  expect  to,  we  know  how  we  are 
drawn  into  a  life  of  wickedness  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
at  our  old  criminal  acts.'* 

Here  was  the  yawning  pit  of  destruction  open  to  two 
strong  and  intelligent,  but  bad  men  ;  here  was  an  admission 
diat  they  would  return  to  their  former  vicious  life  and 
repeat  the  very  crime  for  which  they  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  yet  under  the  law  they  are  discharged  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  somewhere  and  somehow  the  community  is 
to  suffer.  It  is  like  letting  out  some  beast  of  prey  or  giv- 
ing to  the  people  some  malignant  disease.  We  knowing 
all  this  are  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Our  visits  have  been 
appreciated,  our  advice  has  been  endorsed  as  good,  and 
our  plans  and  purposes  commended,  and  yet  through  the 
weakness  of  the  moral  character  of  these  men,  their  suscep- 
tibility to  temptation  and  the  vile  dens  that  open  before  them, 
they  go  forth  to  ruin.  We  hold  it  is  a  blind  disregard  of  all 
the  laws  of  the  prevention  of  crime  and  of  the  true  economy 
of  reformation.  The  plan  we  propose  would  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  present  system. 

To  show  the  better  side  of  the  character  of  one  of 
these  men,  as  well  as  to  show  the  relationship  that  often 
exists  between  a  prisoner  and  his  keeper  in  this  Penitenti- 
ary and  under  this  system,  we  may  state,  that  we  saw  in 
his  cell  six  well-bound  volumes  of  Charles  Dickens'  works, 
with  the  presentation  inscription  as  follows,  to  the  overseer 
who  had  been  his  keeper : 

No.  *  *  *  E.  P. 
Mr.  *****  * 

Please  accept  these  six  volumes  of  Dickens*  works,  with  my  compli- 
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ments.  I  am  sorry  to  have  met  you  under  such  unpleasant  circumstances, 
but  am  glad  our  relations  have  been  of  such  a  pleasant  character,  and  I 
will  always  think  of  you  in  the  future  as  my  friend. 

'Believe  me  with  much  sincerity,  your  obedient  servant, 

In  another  cell,  the  same  visit,  we  found  two  men  aged 
respectively  thirty-five  and  forty,  they  were  brothers  and  for 
good  behavior  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  were 
made  **  runners/'  That  is  they  were  employed  in  such  work 
as  required  their  doors  to  be  open  and  they  to  be  ready  to 
serve  meals  and  perform  other  work  in  the  corridor.  They 
had  been  employed  on  a  railroad  in  the  freight  department 
and  had  defrauded  and  were  sentenced  to  three  years.  It 
was  their  first  conviction  and  all  they  took  was  restored.  They 
were  bright,  intelligent  and  really  handsome  men.  They 
said  that  after  being  in  prison  six  months  they  were  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  their  error  and  so  desirous  of 
proving  to  the  world  their  sincere  intentions  and  determi- 
nation to  live  correctly  in  every  way,  that  they  felt  the  two 
years  and  a  half  that  they  remained  in  prison  after  their 
change  of  feeling,  was  just  that  much  loss  from  their  lives, 
and  a  useless  expense  to  the  state ;  that  they  had  most 
resolutely  determined  to  lead  correct  lives  ;  that  they  had 
good  homes  and  their  families  needed  them,  and  were  sure 
they  would  never  go  astray  again.  They  were  well  satis- 
fied that  their  incarceration  had  done  them  good,  and 
although  they  were  changed  men  in  six  months,  they  had 
no  complaint  to  make  that  they  were  held  their  full  term. 

Here  was  exactly  an  opposite  case.  These  two  men 
could  have  been  safely  discharged  within  a  year,  while  the 
other  two  who  claimed  their  liberty  under  the  law  were  not 
fit  to  be  sent  out  upon  the  community.  It  is  in  cases  of 
this  kind  that  the  reform  we  propose  and  advocate  would 
bring  results  of  unexpected  advantage. 

THE  HOME  FOR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

It  will  ever  be  a  gratifying  reflection  to  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  that  they  opened  and 
established  a  home  for  deserving  discharged  prisoners 
known  as  the  Industrial  Home. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Centennial  Anniver- 
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sary  of  this  Society,  especial  reference  was  made  to  this  im- 
portant reform.  There  had  been  a  general  and  a  generous 
care  of  discharged  prisoners  by  the  Acting  Committee 
and  its  committee  known  as  that  for  the  **  Aid  and  Em- 
ployment of  Discharged  Prisoners/'  and  more  recently  by 
the  General  Secretary,  who  indeed  still  does  an  extensive 
work  in  this  direction  and  of  which  his  report  gives  some 
interesting  details.  True  also  there  had  been  an  effort  to 
have  a  farm  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  which  willing  and 
deserving  ex-convicts  could  be  sent  and  where  they  would 
have  a  home  and  be  provided  with  work,  but  it  was  not  on 
the  well-established  basis  that  seempd  to  be  required. 

In  the  Journal  of  1887,  we  find  this  strong  and  earnest 
desire  expressed  as  follows:  **The  long  indulged  hope 
and  purpose  of  the  Society  of  having  temporary  homes  for 
the  deserving  discharged,  and  workshops  and  farms  ready, 
where  there  is  nothing  else  for  the  discharged,  has  been 
postponed  year  after  year,  and  it  is  certainly  a  favor- 
able period  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  its  hundredth 
anniversary,  to  perfect  this  work  and  establish  these 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  objects  and  labors  so  success- 
fully accomplished.*' 

Again  in  the  Journal  of  1888  we  find  the  following 
strong  appeal:  **With  all  our  advancement  in  the  long  life 
of  one  hundred  and  one  years,  we  have  not  as  yet  estab- 
lished and  perfected  any  plan  for  the  care  and  the  encour- 
agement of  deserving  discharged  prisoners.  *  *  *  It  is  the 
business  of  the  hour,  the  best  work  we  can  do,  to  be  deter- 
mined that  another  year  shall  not  pass  without  some  prac- 
tical plan  for  the  employment  of  deserving  discharged 
prisoners,  if  only  for  a  time,  until  they  can  find  permanent 
situations.'' 

In  the  most  encouraging  manner  in  the  Journal  of  1 889, 
we  find  the  consummation  of  this  long  indulged  hope  and 
this  long  pressing  need.  We  quote:  **We  have  not  been 
able  until  this  year,  to  point  to  any  place  to  which  we  can 
direct  the  discharged  to  go  for  boarding  or  a  home.  *  *  * 
It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  your  Acting  Committee  has 
started  an  'Industrial  Home,'  a  refuge  for  deserving  dis- 
charged prisoners.     It  is  located  at  3018  Market  Street, 
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and  this  is  the  reform  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  the 
future.'* 

Coming  now  to  1890  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  know 
the  success  attending  this  well-intentioned  movement.  Has 
it  flourished  ?  Has  it  afforded  a  shelter  and  given  employ- 
ment to  those  ex-convicts  who  really  desired  to  reform? 
Has  it  been  patronized  by  them  ?  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative  throughout.  The  first  reports  showed  eleven 
ex-convicts  at  work  with  remunerative  returns  and  more 
orders  than  they  could  fill.  The  industry  introduced  was 
the  making  of  brooms  and  whisks,  with  Michael  Dunn  as 
superintendent.  The  last  report  shows  that  ninety  ex- 
convicts  have  been  benefitted,  and  that  the  demand  for 
enlarged  premises  became  so  great  that  the  larger  build- 
ing with  ample  grounds  surrounding  it,  was  secured  near 
Forty-sixth  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue,  West  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  several  benevolent  friends  of  the  cause,  with 
ample  means,  had  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  Home 
and  extend  its  usefulness.  They  issued  a  circular  which 
contained  the  following  pertinent  truths:  *'  Men  who  have 
received  their  discharge  from  prison,  and  have  resolved  to 
lead  a  better  life,  meet  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  un- 
charitable, and  frequently  are  compelled  to  additional  crime 
to  sustain  life,  and  in  recklessness  ofttimes  become  a  scourge 
to  the  community,  as  life  becomes  burdensome  to  them- 
selves. 

**The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  a  place  for 
such,  as  they  are  relieved  from  prison  life,  to  welcome  them 
to  this  '  Home '  and  to  employ  them  at  such  occupations 
as  they  are  best  fitted  for,*'  etc. 

Supplementing  this,  Michael  Dunn,  the  Superintendent 
issued  a  card,  with  these  telling  words:  **The  Home  of 
Industry  !  What  is  it  ?  It  is  a  place  where  all  discharged 
prisoners  can  find  comfortable  quarters  in  which  they  will  be 
lodged,  fed  and  cared  for,  if  they  are  rightly  disposed.  *  *  * 

**  If  they  will  remain  at  the  *  Home '  doing  well,  we  will 
help  them  to  earn  their  living,  and  lay  by  something  beside. 
Some  of  our  inmates  are  now  making  from  three  to  four 
dollars  a  week  beside  their  board." 
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TRANSFER   OF   THE    **  HOME.** 

It  was  during  the  past  summer  that  the  change  took 
place,  a  change  that  seemed  to  open  a  wider  field  and  to 
enlist  in  the  support  of  the  Home,  men  of  noble  impulses 
and  large  means  ;  and  when  the  Autumn  season  came 
round  and  our  Committee  on  the  Aid  and  Employment  of 
Discharged  Prisoners  reported,  and  we  received  a  commu- 
nication from  these  persons,  who,  while  not  members  of  our 
Acting  Committee,  were,  nevertheless,  some  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Prison  Society,  and  all  of  them  deeply  interested 
in  this  important  phase  of  prison  discipline,  and  this  com- 
munication conveyed  the  information  that  they  would  see 
that  the  Industrial  Home  was  sustained,  we  adopted  the 
following  resolution  and  sent  it  to  them  : 

Whereas,  we  have  received  a  courteous  reply  to  our  communication 
from  the  generous  friends  who  have  volunteered  to  provide  for  and  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  the  Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners, 
established  by  us  about  one  year  ago ;  And  Whereas,  these  friends  of  the 
discharged  prisoner,  we  have  been  informed,  offer  to  assume  all  respon- 
sibility of  said  Home,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  we  established 
it,  and  to  receive  such  discharged  convicts  as  we  may  send  them,  and  they 
invite  our  aid  and  co-operation;  And  Whereas,  our  funds  have  been 
donated  for  the  work  as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble,  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  our  Society,  and  seem  inadequate  for  the  fullest  development  of 
our  plans,  for  a  place  for  the  deserving  discharged  prisoner,  who  has  no 
home  and  yet  is  desirous  of  obtaining  employment  and  of  reforming  his 
life;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  proposition  of  the  persons  as  named, 
and  surrender  to  them  the  charge,  responsibility  and  management  of  the 
said  Home  of  Industry  now  located  at  Forty-sixth  street  and  Woodland 
avenue,  and  we  relinquish  all  charge,  care  and  management  thereof, 
tendering  at  the  same  time  our  high  appreciation  of  the  offer  of  the  said 
persons,  and  willing  to  give  them  any  counsel  and  encouragement,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  in  our  power,  and  desiring  for  them  and  the 
institution  the  largest  amount  of  success,  beneficence  and  prosperity." 

Here  then  is  the  founding  of  the  very  adjunct  to  our 
prison  work  that  we  have  long  desired  ;  and  with  our  hands 
full  of  visitation  in  prisons,  the  general  consideration  of 
prison  discipline,  and  the  care  of  those  we  have  visited  upon 
their  discharge  to  see  to  their  clothing,  their  reaching  dis- 
tant homes  and  friends  and  the  many  offices  that  devolve 
upon  the  friends  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
find  a  new,  strong  and  noble  body  of  men  coming  forward 
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and  saying  in  effect — this  is  an  excellent  enterprise,  our 
hearts  are  enlisted  in  it,  we  will  take  charge  of  it,  and 
recognizing  your  aid  as  valuable  we  will  carry  forward  the 
work  with  all  the  time,  energy,  means  and  wisdom  we  can 
render. 

There  is  a  gain  in  every  great  movement  when  we  can 
secure  the  help  of  new,  fresh,  vigorous  and  competent  men. 
Here  is  an  eminent  illustration  of  the  fact  and  we  can  trust 
it  will  be  as  signally  successful. 

We  quote  from  their  first  annual  report : 

Ninety-six  men  have  been  received. 

Thirty-three  of  this  number  have  found  employment. 

Eleven  have  been  restored  to  their  late  homes. 

Eighteen  discharged  for  cause. 

Twelve  left  on  their  own  account. 

Eighteen  at  work  in  the  Home  to-day. 

Four  sent  to  hospital  for  treatment. 

Thirty-three  of  the  above  number  aggregate  310  years'  imprison- 
ment, almost  an  average  of  ten  years  each. 

Quite  a  number  (not  enumerated)  have  been  kindly  received  and 
refreshed  on  their  way  to  other  localities.  Many  have  found  relief  and 
occupation  elsewhere,  and  some  twenty  are  now  happily  employed  at  the 
Home;  and  most  of  these  have  saved  from  their  earnings,  and  have 
deposited  the  savings  weekly  to  their  credit  in  the**  Saving  Fund," 
creating  a  little  capital  at  interest,  wherewith,  bye-and-bye,  to  make  them 
less  dependent. 

Undenominational  moral  and  religious  instruction  has  accompanied 
the  other  benevolent  features  of  the  Home  from  its  beginning.  It  has  no 
salaried  officer  like  that  of  other  societies.  Its  expenses  are  borne  by 
contributing  large  or  small  donations,  and  the  donors  thereof  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Society.  The  inmates  themselves,  by  labor  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  wares,  contribute  towards  its  running 
expenses,  hence  are  interested  partners  in  the  enterprise. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AID  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS  REPORT. 

During  the  year  we  have  given  attention  to  the  objects 
of  our  care,  and  have  aided  in  such  cases  as  have  come 
under  our  notice,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
require,  or  as  our  abilities  would  permit.  Among  the  cases 
relieved  we  note :  one  obtained  employment  on  a  6x>f 
passenger  railroad  ;  furnished  clothing  ;  ticket  to  New  York 
to  fill  a  position  that  offered  ;  assisted  in  obtaining  the  dis- 
charge of  a  prisoner,  unjustly  confined ;  aided  financially 
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in  several  cases  of  need,  which  we  considered  meritorious ; 
helped  a  man  to  reach  his  home  and  friends — he  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  reform. 

Admission  has  been  granted  during  the  year  to  the 
'•  Home  of  Industry/'  to  fifty  persons ;  released  from  various 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  in  our  Commonwealth. 
Of  this  number  twenty  were  from  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 
fourteen  from  Moyamensing  Prison.  While  a  few  of  these 
were  expelled  afterwards  from  the  **  Home,"  others  obtained 
good  situations,  and  as  far  as  we  know  are  filling  them 
creditably.  One  man,  a  bricklayer  by  occupation,  took  a 
place  at  four  dollars  per  day.  Some,  whose  admission  to 
the  **Home*'  has  been  during  the  later  months  of  the 
current  year  are  still  there,  performing  apparently  satis- 
factory service. 

The  committee  would  recommend  the  appointment  at 
the  opening  of  the  coming  year,  of  a  Board  to  still  have  the 
continued  well-being  of  these  persons,  thus  released  from 
prison,  under  care  and  judicious  oversight. 

Before  closing  our  report  we  feel  like  remarking  that 
our  work  appears,  as  it  were,  an  adjunct  to  the  important 
service  which  is  rendered  by  the  Prison  Agents,  Joseph  J. 
Camp  and  W.  W.  Walter,  at  the  County  Prison,  in  secur- 
ing die  just  release  of  persons  who  may  be  wrongfully 
deprived  of  liberty,  who  might  be  also  almost  friendless 
were  it  not  for  their  interpositions.  And  we  recognize  also 
the  service  of  our  General  Secretary,  John  J.  Lytle,  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  looking  after,  and  administering  to, 
in  various  ways  those  who  are  about  finishing,  or  have  just 
finished  sentence  serving  in  that  institution. 

Signed  on  behalf ofthe  Committee. 

Jabez  Wood. 
Geo.  W.  Hall. 

Philadelphia,  12th  Mo.,  i8th,  1889. 

The  following  communications  complete  the  history  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Home  of  Industry  : 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HOME  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Philadelphia,  January  13th,  1890. 
John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

My  Dear  Sir — Your   communication  addressed  to  me  Twelfth 
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month,  2oth,  1889 ;  also,  copy  of  Preamble  and  Resolutions  of  the  Acting 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  Twelfth  monlh,  19th, 
1889,  duly  received  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz. :  John  Hay,  Jabez  Wood,  Gideon  Stoddart  and  Sam' I  H.  Gilbert. 
They  desire  me  again  to  express  the  sentiment  of  my  communication  to  you 
under  date  of  E)ecember  i8th,  1889,  ^^  ^i^*  "That  they  very  cordially 
invite  you  as  individuals  \\.o  bestow  your  charities  with  them,  as  best  you 
can  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisoners  and  ex-convicts,  and 
especially  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Home  of  Industry.**  Michael  Dunn, 
Superintendent. 

By  the  Resolution  of  the  Society*s  Acting  Committee  (Twelfth 
month,  1 9th,  i889)you  very  cordially  pass  over  the  **  management,  charge 
and  responsibility  of  the  said  Home  of  Industry,  and  relinquish  all  charge 
and  management  thereof**  to  the  persons  herein  named,  tendering  at  the 
same  time  your  high  appreciation  of  the  benevolent  work  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  referred  to,  allow  me  to  say : 

The  said  persons  accept  cheerfully  this  child  of  promise,  trusting 
that  its  few  friends  may  be  augmented  by  the  many,  all  anxious  for  its 
future  usefulness  in  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  ones. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I  remain 
Yours  fraternally, 

J.  A.  Stoddart, 

Secretary. 

PARDON    BOARDS. 

It  was  wise  legislation  that  gave  to  this  State  a  Board 
of  Pardons.  There  have  been  already  many  proofs  of  its 
propriety  and  efficiency. 

Composed,  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  very  valuable ;  and 
because  it  is  accessible  to  every  interested  person  who  will 
comply  with  the  law  and  bring  to  it  substantial  reasons 
why  its  influence  should  be  invoked,  it  becomes  doubly 
valuable. 

The  very  name  of  a  Pardon  Board  is  suggestive  of  a 
higher  civilization  and  of  a  desire  to  mete  out  mercy  with 
justice  and  to  leave  no  wrong  resting  upon  anyone  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  minister  the  God-like  spirit  of  forgiveness 
or  at  least  of  pardon  for  mistakes  in  life  that  have  been 
committed  under  different  circumstances. 

The  very  fact  of  there  being  countless  reasons  why  crime 
is  committed,  proves  the  importance  of  having  a  Board 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  appeals  and  arguments  in 
behalf  of  a  mitigation  of  punishment  or  of  an  entire  pardon 
so  far  as  legal  pardon  can  go. 

The  Board  of  Pardons  of  this  State  has  given  frequent 
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evidence  of  its  high  conscientious  standing.  We  have  had 
some  experience  in  presenting  cases  and  in  appearing  as 
witnesses,  and  we  can  testify  to  the  clear  impartial  position 
maintained. 

COUNTY   JAII^. 

In  reformatory  work  there  is  nothing  so  helpful  to 
those  who  are  inspired  with  the  great  truths  of  provolution 
— a  higher  grade  than  revolution  or  even  of  evolution — 
than  to  find  hands  and  hearts  and  minds  who  will  take  up 
a  suggestion  and  give  time  and  influence  to  perfect  it. 

The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Prison  Society  cannot  do 
all  they  desire;  they  can  at  least  point  out  what  should  be 
done,  and  in  the  County  Jail  work,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
some  of  its  members  have  given  it  special  attention. 

The  same  pleasure  has  recently  been  vouchsafed  us, 
by  finding  generous  and  willing  hands  to  take  charge  of  our 
Industrial  Home  idea  and  carrying  it  forward  into  greater 
usefulness.  We  might  illustrate  this,  the  Police  Matron 
work,  and  by  several  other  reformatory  measures  that  have 
been  taken  up  and  aided  by  the  sympathetic  and  substan- 
tial aid  of  friends. 

It  is  through  the  practical  work  of  our  efficient  mem- 
ber, Mrs.  Francis  P.  Nicholson  and  our  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  Cadwallader  Biddle,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities ;  and  Mr.  Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  its  President, 
that  we  can  report  the  following  of  every  county  jail  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania : 

Adams — Mrs.  H.  A.  Harper,  the  faithful  visitor  of  twenty-three 
years,  says:  **  We  have  a  large  library,  with  new  books  and  papers  each 
Sabbath.  At  one  time  we  had  in  prison  as  hard  a  set  of  tramps  as  could  be 
imagined." 

Allegheny — Mrs.  E.  D.  C.  Mair,  says:  '*It  is  her  chief  pleasure 
to  visit  the  jails.  * ' 

Armstrong  —  Mrs.  C.  Shadle:  "Jail  empty — not  a  prisoner 
behind  the  bars." 

Bedford — Mrs.  Cessna 'writes :  "Visits  made.  Literature  dis- 
tributed." 

Berks — Mrs.  E.  J.  Knox  :     ** Services  held ;  we  have  90  prisoners." 

Beaver — Mr.  Joseph  Hall :  "Religious  meeting  held.  Literature 
distributed." 

Blair — Mrs.  E.  Piper:     "Visits;   tracts  and  paper  distributed." 

Bradford — Mrs.  J.  Chubbuck :     "No   library,  papers   given  out 
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and  individual  work  done ;  most  are  here  from  drink,  but  the  pledge 
taken  by  all.  The  Sheriff  thinks  prisoners  are  to  be  punished,  not 
entertained.** 

Bucks— Ellen  D.  Smith :     **  Visits  made." 

Butler — Mrs.  Alfred  Wicks:  " Services  held  in  connection  with 
Y.  M.  C.  A.*' 

Cambria — Mrs.  Rev.  Hill  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Mills  sent  encouraging 
and  interesting  reports  of  visits  made,  but  no  word  since  the  Johnstown 
flood. 

Cameron — Mrs.  M.  A.  Gager:  **  W.  C.  T.  U.  reading  room; 
individual  services." 

Carbon — Sheriff  reports  visits  made  by  W.  C.  T.  U.  ladies. 

Centre — Clara  Valentine  :  **  Services  held  ;  literature  and  books 
loaned ;  nearly  all  in  for  drink.  Hungarian  and  Italian  literature  dis- 
tributed. Some  discharged  prisoners  financially  helped.  There  is  no 
work ;  nothing  to  employ  prisoners  time." 

Chester — Mrs.  L.  E.  Shields:  ** Twenty-nine  visits;  average 
attendance  of  five ;  over  looo  pages  of  literature  distributed.  Thirty- 
five  men  and  two  women  at  present;  drink  the  cause  of  imprisonment.** 

Clarion— Mrs.  Theo.  S.  Wilson  :    **  Services  held  by  W.  C.  T.  U." 

Clearfield — Mrs.  M.  Goodf^ow  (new)  :  **  Our  new  Sheriff  has 
given  us  every  opportunity  to  work  Tor  fallen  humanity." 

Clinton — Mrs.  M.  E.  Lucas:  **  Made  nineteen  visits.  Whiskey 
brought  the  prisoners  all  here.     Sixteen  prisoners  at  present." 

Columbia — E.  H.  Edgar  (new):  ** Prison  new  and  in  good 
order.  Four  to  six  prisoners.  Since  August,  Maud  C.  Miller  has  made 
seven  visits.      We  have  substantial  buildings  and  kept  in  order." 

Cumberland — S.  J.  Shapley:  **Jail  visited  every  two  weeks. 
Literature  distributed .  *  * 

■  Crawford — Mrs.  C.  P.  Young :     **  Visits  made.     Eight  prisoners. 
Women  in  a  separate  building." 

Dauphin — Miss  Anne  Spooner :  **  Have  made  many  visits.  Most 
in  prison  from  drink." 

Delaware — Miss  Anna  Rhoads :  "  Visits  made  each  month.  We 
need  a  home  for  discharged  prisoners.  They  have  work  and  some  have 
earned  money  by  over-work." 

Elk — A.  N.  Bevin,  Supt. :  ** Twelve  visits  made.  Corresponded 
with  prisoners.      Over  loo  pages  of  letters." 

Erie — Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Jones:  *'Six  hundred  and  ninty-four 
prisoners  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  four  were  boys,  from  nine 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  Thirty-seven  women.  The  whole  place  is  a 
pattern  of  neatness.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  having  a  separate 
place  for  women. ' ' 

Fayette — Mrs.  Emma  Finley  (New  Salem):  "Visits  made,  and 
plans  for  a  new  jail  are  now  being  considered." 

Forest — Mrs.  Cobb:     ** No  prisoners." 

Franklin — Emma  L.  Smith:  "Prison  work  has  taken  a  strong 
hold  upon  my  heart.     Services  held ;  the  inmates  heartily  unite  with  us." 

Fulton — Mrs.  J.  Brookman:     '*  No  prisoners." 
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Greene. — Mrs.  Anna  Hayes:  "Frequent  visits  by  members  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  No  library,  but  prisoners  well  supplied  with  reading 
matter." 

Huntingdon — Mrs.  S.  J.  Dickson:  "Visits  made  and  literature 
distributed." 

Indiana — M.  A.  Sutton  :  **  New  jail  completed.  Jail  now  empty. 
The  following  note  was  left  for  us  upon  the  table  during  one  of  our  visits : 

*  We  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  disinterested 
kindness  shown  in  your  weekly  visits  to  us  here.  Please  accept  our 
sincere  thanks,  and  believe  that  we  utter  our  heartfelt  sentiments  in  wish- 
ing God-speed  to  your  efforts  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  May  your 
own  homes  and  lives  be  cheered  by  the  blessings  you  strive  to  secure  to 
others,  and  may  an  approving  conscience  and  the  smile  of  an  approving 
God,  strengthen  and  encourage  you  in  your  noble  work. 
*  Very  respectfully. 

The  Prisoners  of  Indiana  Jail.'  " 

Jefferson — Mrs.  M.  A.  Hall:  ''Our  visits  have  been  more  fre- 
quent.*' 

Juniata — Sarah  J.  Irwin :  **  We  would  not  need  a  jail  in  Juniata 
if  it  were  not  for  whiskey.  One  of  our  members  who  helped  organize,  is 
now  a  teacher  in  Graham  Seminary,  Tokio,  Japan." 

Lackawanna — Mrs.  J.  A.  Post:  "Fine  stcme  jail;  sixty-five 
prisoners ;  twelve  women  occupy  upper  tier." 

Lancaster — Mrs.  Yeagley:  "Jail  neat  and  clean;  one  hundred 
and  nine  prisoners;  work  at  weaving,  making  shoes,  and  laundry." 

Lawrence — Irene  Maitland:  "Meeting  held  every  two  weeks; 
twenty  prisoners,  eight  for  drunkenness.     Oh  !  for  Prohibition." 

Lebanon — Miss  Sarah  Young :  *  *  Meetings  every  Sunday  afternoon  ; 
literature  distributed." 

Lehigh — Mrs.  C.  R.  James:  "About  fifty  inmates;  several  little 
girls;  about  three-quarters  of  the  cases  are  victims  of  strong  drink." 

Luzerne — Mrs.  H.  W.  Palmer:  "We  are  keeping  up  our  work. 
Prison  work  is  the  most  interesting  we  ever  took  up." 

Lycoming — Mrs.  D.  S.  Finley:  "We  visit  each  week.  Many 
confess  that  intemperance  has  brought  them  to  prison ;  thirty  have  signed 
the  pledge." 

McKean — Mrs.  Esther  Keefe :  "  Visits  made ;  literature  distribu- 
ted; a  library." 

Mercer — Miss  Sarah  Pew:  "Meetings  held;  one  hundred  and 
nine  committed ;  distributed  1500  pages  literature." 

Mifflin — A.  M.  Sigler:  "Visits  made  each  month;  number  of 
prisoners,  eleven ;  nine  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  commit- 
ted.   Could  the  saloons  be  closed,  there  would  be  no  need  of  jails." 

Monroe — Mrs.  Rev.  R.  Smith:  "Jail  visited  by  committee  of 
W.  C.  T.  U." 

Montgomery — Miss  Annie  M.  Titlow :  "  Made  eighteen  visits 
personally ;  distributed  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  religious  and  tempe- 
rance papers  and  magazines." 

Montour — Mrs.  Anna  Russell :     "No  prisoners." 
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Northampton — Mrs.  G  o.  W.  Stout :  **  Our  work  is  progressing 
finely  ;  the  library  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  prisoners,  and  an  efficient 
help  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  Letters  of  gratitude  from  prisoners 
are  continually  coming  to  us;  some  are  earning  honest  livings." 

Northumberland — Martha  A.  Fisher :  **  Jail  neat  and  clean ;  we 
have  sixty-eight  prisoners,  three  women  ;  some  have  work  at  carpet  and 
socks  ;  thirty  visits  made ;  looo  pages  of  literature  distributed." 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson:  "Visits  made  to  each 
female  prisoner  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  this  is  considered  the  best 
regulated  prison  in  the  United  States ;  *  they  do  not  have  solitary  con- 
finement, *  yet  are  separated;  and  even  in  going  from  their  cells,  and  to 
and  from  baths  they  wear  cloth  masks,  thus  concealing  their  faces  from 
the  other  prisoners ;  plenty  of  work  in  the  female  department. 

** Visits  made  to  House  of  Correction;  meetings  held  with  one 
hundred  women  in  their  sewing  room ;  also  visit  the  Hospital  wards,  shoe 
and  baking  departments  of  males,  and  have  left  thousands  of  pages  of 
religious  reading. 

**  Moyamensing  Prison  visited  each  week,  going  into  each  cell. 
Have  added  one  hundred  books  to  the  library  this  year;  distributed 
20,000  pages  of  English,  German  and  French  literature.** 

Pike — Mrs.  Heller  (President) :  **  Visits  made ;  not  many  prison- 
ers ;  two  cells  on  ground  floor  for  women ;  no  wark^ 

Potter — M.  B.  Allen:  "Meetings  held;  literature  distributed; 
four  prisoners.*' 

Schuylkill — Mrs.  Daniel  McGinnes:  ** Visits  made;  fine  jail; 
everything  in  good  order;  the  women  are  under  the  care  of  a  matron  ;  a 
small  library.'* 

Snyder — Mrs.  Fred.  Bowers:  ** New  jail  finished ;  a  few  prisoners; 
visits  made.** 

Somerset — S.  M.  Patton  :  **  Number  committed  since  September, 
1888,  fifty-nine.  We  hope  to  have  a  new  jail  next  year;  we  wish  too, 
they  had  employment,  it  would  do  away  with  card  playing^  which  is 
allowed  here.** 

Sullivan — Ethel  Mason :  *'  But  one  prisoner  to  date ;  little  work 
for  committee." 

Susquehanna — Emily  C.  Blackman  :  *' Visits  made  during  her 
absence  by  Rev.  Mr.  Warner  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  each  Sabbath ;  thirteen 
signed  the  pledge.  Drink:  the  great  stimulant  to  the  crimes  which 
brought  them  to  prison.** 

Tioga— Mrs.  Z.  B.  Hill  and  G.  W.  Merrick:  "Visits  made; 
literature  distributed ;  we  have  but  five  prisoners,  two  women ;  repairs 
are  being  made.** 

Union — Mrs.  J.  R.  Loomis:  ** Visits  made  by  committee;  cells 
are  in  the  basement;  we  have  had  seven  prisoners ;  no  work  furnished." 

Venango — Mrs.  Rachel  Crawford  :  **  Religious  services  held  ; 
prisoners  last  year,  eleven.** 

Warren — Mrs.  A.  B.  Miller:  "Visits  made;  prison  clean  ;  only 
six  prisoners  last  year.  *  * 

Washington — Mrs.  Eva  Semple :     **  Fourteen  prisoners  last  year." 
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Wayne — Mrs.  J.  E.  Richmond  :  "Religious  services  held  Sunday 
afternoons;  eight  prisoners  last  year.** 

Westmoreland — Mrs.W.  H.  Klingensmith :  "Eighteen  prisoners 
last  year;  committee  deeply  interested  in  the  work." 

Wyoming — Mrs.  Josephine  Reynolds  :     **No  prisoners  to  date." 

York — Mrs.  Ettie  S.  Eisenhart;  "Forty-two  visits,  each  cell  sepa- 
rately; prisoners  allowed  to  enter  our  chapel  during  services.  Our 
library  now  contains  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  volumes;  distributed 
3678  papers,  1208  tracts;  forty-one  signed  the  Temperance  Pledge." 

GENERAL   SECRETARY. 

We  have  John  J.  Lytle  as  General  Secretary,  and  from 
his  long  experience,  his  close  attention,  and  his  sincere  de- 
sire to  alleviate  suffering  and  aid  everyone,  his  report 
will  be  interesting.     It  is  the  fourth  he  has  presented  : 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  permitted  me  to  be  a  hum- 
ble instrument  in  His  hands  in  caring  for  those  who  have 
wandered  far  away  from  the  right.  Discouragements  are 
to  be  met  with  ;  many  betray  the  trust  and  confidence  re- 
posed in  them,  and  drift  back  into  their  old  habits  and  their 
old  ways  ;  the  temptations  are  too  strong  for  them. 

It  is  probable  that,  while  many  of  those  of  the  criminal 
class  have  no  other  thought  than  that  of  returning  to  their 
old  manner  of  life,  and  do  not  want  honest  work,  yet  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  leave  the  prison  have,  in  the  quiet 
of  their  cells,  made  resolutions  to  change  their  course  of 
life,  perhaps  from  no  higher  motive  than  that  they  are  tired 
of  prison  confinement.  Their  resolutions  are  weak  ;  the 
inclination  for  just  one  glass  of  liquor  is  too  strong ;  they 
rush  into  the  nearest  saloon — that  one  glass  is  their  ruin. 
Then  they  drift  back  among  their  old  companions,  and  glass 
after  glass  follows,  regardless  of  what  the  consequences  will 
be.  Many  indeed  forget  or  wilfully  break  the  resolutions, 
just  as  soon  as  they  step  outside  of  the  gate.  But  as  was 
said  by  a  judge,  of  this  city,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  : 
"If,  during  the  years  of  its  existence,  the  Prison  Society 
had  done  nothing  more,  through  its  Visiting  Committee, 
than  being  the  means  of  the  saving  of  one  soul,  it  is  worth 
all  the  time,  labor  and  money  spent.'' 

I  would  encourage  our  committees,  of  both  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  to  labor 
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earnestly,  persistently  and  prayerfully  for  the  reforfnation 
of  the  convict.  As  the  visitor  goes,  week  by  week,  he  will 
find  much  to  comfort  and  to  cheer.  How  these  visits  to  the 
prisoner  bring  gladness  to  the  heart !  How  eagerly  and 
anxiously  they  look  forward  to  the  next  visit,  and  how  dis- 
appointed they  are  if  it  is  not  paid. 

The  General  Secretary  stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  call  upon  him  at  his  resi- 
dence, and  many  are  those  who  thus  do  so,  even  long  after 
their  release. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  lead  to  crime  are  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  social  impurity;  frequenting 
theatres  ;  a  neglect  of  church  duties  ;  and  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  observance  of  •the  Sabbath  day.  The  men  have 
often  told  me  that  they  have  not  been  inside  of  a  church 
for  ten,  fifteen,  and  in  one  instance  for  thirty-five  years. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  received  from  prisoners 
may  be  interesting  and  encouraging  to  the  visitors. 

writes  thus : 

Mr.  Lytle  :  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  am  trying  to  do 
right.  You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  I  promised  you,  and  so  far  I 
have  succeeded  with  the  help  of  God:  I  am  not  using  any  liquor,  and 
am  trying  to  make  a  man  of  myself.  The  good  Lord  will  reward  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  me. 

Another  says : 

I  arrived  home  on  the  evening  of ,  and  found  my  family 

all  well  and  happy  to  meet  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  with  them  again. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  serve  my  Lord  and  Master.  I  feel  that  He  has 
been  and  is  at  present  very  precious  to  my  soul.  May  He  ever  help  me 
to  continue  in  this  great  work  is  my  most  earnest  wish  and  desire.  I  close 
with  the  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 

Another  says  : 

I  thought  of  you  when  I  saw  your  card,  and  so  thought  I  would 
write  to  say  that  I  expect  to  do  what  is  right — keep  in  the  right  road  to- 
wards heaven.  I  went  to  church  last  night,  and  it  did  me  good.  I  do 
not  forget  to  pray  for  you  and  all  the  rest. 

Another  says : 

I  am  back  in  my  old  home,  and  I  make  out  well  and  will  stay  good. 
I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  and  will  keep  on  that  way;  I  think  that  is 
the  best  way  for  me  to  do.  I  find  I  have  much  more,  when  I  go  and  do 
what  the  bible  says.  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  and 
what  you  have  told  me. 
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The  following  is  from  a  man  who  experienced  a  change 
of  heart  in  prison.  Just  before  leaving  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  who  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  saying  she 
would  not  live  with  him  any  more  ;  thereupon  I  wrote  her 
a  letter,  which  I  sent  by  him.     He  says  : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  write  to  inform  you  that  the  letter  you  gave 
me  has  helped  me  to  gain  the  victory  with  my  wife.  She  is  as  happy  to 
be  with  me  as  I  am  to  be  with  her;  and  when  she  read  your  letter,  she 
shed  tears,  and  when  she  came  to  those  words,  "That  it  was  the  wicked 
one  who  had  gained  the  mastery  over  her,"  she  said  that  was  so,  and  asked 
me  to  forgive  her  for  writing  so  unkindly.  I  am  afraid,  if  you  had  not 
written  that  letter,  I  would  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  I  have  more 
friends  now  than  I  ever  had  before  I  was  in  prison.  I  must  say  that  I 
feel  more  happy  in  the  Lord  Jesus  than  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life.  I  love 
to  go  to  church  and  to  prayer  meetings,  and  love  to  be  with  my  family 
more  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  only  wish  that  every  one  in  the  prison 
would  have  the  love  of  God  in  his  soul  as  I  have  it.  O,  friend,  Mr.  Lytle ! 
if  I  could  only  tell  you  how  happy  I  am ;  but  I  cannot  express  myself  in 
words.  My  desire  is  for  your  prayers  that  God  will  keep  me  steadfast  in 
my  resolutions. 

All  of  these  persons  were  furnished  with  suits  of  clothes, 
and  railroad  tickets  to  take  them  to  their  distant  homes. 
Such  letters  are  very  encouraging.  These  are  only  some 
those  I  have  received. 

The  following  was  written  to  one  of  the  Acting 
Committee : 

Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  excellent  health,  and  trust  that  you  are  in  the 
same  condition,  because  you  ought  to  have  good  health ;  it  is  better  than 
all  the  riches  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  you  by  this  world.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  in  visiting  me.  I  have  appreciated  this  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  interest  that  you  have  taken 
in  me,  and  I  cannot  express  my  mind  to  you  just  now  of  the  obligations 
that  I  am  under  to  you  for  the  attention  that  you  have  paid  to  me  during 
my  confinement  in  this  institution.  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  my  own 
father  I  could  not  think  more  of  you.  I  do  not  intend  to  flatter  you, 
sir,  but  I  really  mean  all  that  I  have  said,  and  am  trying  to  show  the  re- 
gard which  I  have  for  you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  be 
offended  because  of  my  remarks. 

No. . 

WORK   IN   THE    EASTERN    PENITENTIARY. 

The  work  does  not  diminish ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  on  the  increase.  I  have  devoted  earnest,  patient  labor 
to  caring  for  the  discharged  prisoner.     Before  his  release. 
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I  visit  him  several  times,  ascertain  what  his  prospects  are, 
where  his  friends  are,  and  whether  it  is  his  intention  to  go 
to  them  ;  in  most  cases,  advising  him  not  to  remain  in  the 
city,  where  he  will  be  more  exposed  to  temptation.  When 
necessary,  I  provide  him  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and 
either  procure  him  a  ticket  at  reduced  rates  or  give  him  one 
to  reach  his  distant  home. 

I  visit  all  the  men  in  the  institution  at  least  once  a  month; 
by  this  means  offsetting  any  neglect  of  those  visitors  who 
have  blocks  assigned  to  them,  but  who  may  neglect  their 
duties.  I  have  made  four  hundred  and  sixteen  visits  to  the 
Penitentiary,  and  have  made  ten  thousand,  five  hundred 
visits  to  prisoners,  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors. 
These  visits  are  very  acceptable  to  the  prisoner. 

On  Christmas  day,  I  commenced  distributing,  as  last 
year,  the  printed  letter  called  **A  Christmas  Letter  to  You," 
each  envelope  containing  a  card  suited  to  the  season.  I  took 
each  prisoner  by  the  hand  and  offered  such  counsel  and 
advice  as  seemed  appropriate.  At  New  Year  s,  I  gave  each 
a  calendar  with  mottoes  for  each  month  in  the  year. 

HOW  THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION  HAS  BEEN  USED,  AND   THE 
ADVANTAGES    RESULTING   THEREFROM. 

Through  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  relief  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  much  more  for  the 
prisoners  than  ever  before,  and  am  confident  that  many 
have  been  saved  from  returning  to  prison,  by  furnishing 
them  with  tools,  and  with  clothes  to  make  a  respectable 
appearance  when  applying  for  work  ;  it  has  been  particularly 
for  their  welfare  to  send  them  out  of  the  city  to  their  friends 
or  relatives,  by  obtaining  them  railroad  tickets,  without 
which  they  would  have  remained  in  the  city. 

It  has  proved  a  saving  to  the  state,  to  the  county,  to 
the  tax-payer,  and  a  saving  to  the  community.  From  sixth 
month  (June)  ist,  1889,  to  first  month  (January)  31st,  1890, 
I  have  furnished  suits  or  parts  of  suits  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  prisoners,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  pieces.  Forty-eight  railroad  tickets 
have  been  given  to  prisoners  to  take  them  to  their  homes. 
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and  tools  amounting  to  $99.60.  The  total  expenditures 
from  the  State  appropriation  during  the  period  named,  has 
been  $1141.80. 

Some  instances  may  be  given:  Some  who  apply  to 
me  are  quite  unworthy  of  assistance;  while  others,  by 
providing  them  with  tools,  have  good  paying  situations. 
I  generally  make  it  a  point  for  them  to  obtain  the  situation 
before  purchasing  the  tools.  One  man,  a  good  carpenter, 
who  was  determined  to  get  work,  visited  at  least  sbcty  estab- 
lishments without  success.  Nothing  daunted,  he  at  last  had 
the  promise  of  a  situation.  As  soon  as  he  was  Veady  to 
begin  work — but  he  had  not  a  single  tool — I  purchased  an 
outfit  for  him,  and  he  writes  me  that  he  has  steady  work. 
Another  got  a  situation  as  a  mill-w right,  has  a  good  board- 
ing place,  and  is  making  $2.75  per  day.  A  third  and  a 
fourth  had  situations  offered  them  as  coopers  at  the  same 
places  they  had  before  they  were  sent  to  prison.  In  all  of 
these  cases  1  purchased  tools  ;  without  this  assistance  we 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  them. 

I  am  often  accosted  on  the  street  and  visited  by  men 
to  whom  I  had  given  help,  who  are  now  leading  honest  lives, 
who  thank  me  for  the  assistance  rendered  them. 

A  case  mentioned  in  last  report  as  that  of  a  man  who 
had  lost  all  track  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
six  years.  He  knew  no  one.  I  started  him  in  business, 
selling  scissors.  By  this  means,  two  days  afterward,  he 
accidentally  found  his  mother,  in  a  room  in  a  cellar,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  As  he  passed  by,  she  was  looking 
out  and  recognized  him.  I  then  furnished  him  with  shoe- 
makers* tools  and  leather.  Lately  I  met  him  cleaning  mar- 
ble fronts,  and  making  $5.00  per  day.  He  had  taken  a 
house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  His  mother  and  sister 
live  with  him,  and  he  is  doing  well.  On  stormy  days, 
evenings  or  when  he  has  no  work,  he  mends  shoes.  Thus 
tools  aided  his  being  restored. 

A  colored  man,  whom  I  had  assisted,  I  met  lately  at  a 
polling  place,  distributing  election  tickets.  He  called  me 
aside  to  say  that  he  was  doing  well — married  since  his  re- 
lease, and  living  a  few  doors  from  where  we  met — and  has 
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a  situation  at  forty  dollars  per  month.  An  interesting 
circumstance  connected  with  it  was  his  pointing  to  a  police 
officer  standing  near,  and  saying,  **That  is  the  officer  who 
arrested  me ;  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  Penitentiary,  he 
helped  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  now!''  and  added: 
** There  is  the  sergeant;  he  knows  me  also.  I  am  doing 
right ;  I  attend  church,  and  am  trying  to  lead  a  Christian 
life  ;  I  spend  all  my  evenings  at  home.'* 

Another,  who  had  gotten  into  trouble  through  drink, 
and  was  resolved,  with  divine  help,  to  abstain  from  its  use 
in  the  future,  called  on  me  for  a  little  help  to  pay  his  board, 
until  he  could  get  his  wages.  He  was  very  grateful  for  aid, 
and  said  that  the  money  which  I  let  him  have,  when  he  had 
but  fifteen  cents,  had  been  a  great  blessing,  and  had  saved 
him  from  ruin.  He  was  making  ten  dollars  per  week,  with 
a  prospect  of  doing  better.  He  regularly  attends  church, 
and  says  he  is  a  different  man.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  good  results  of  the  aid  we  afford. 

VISITING  COMMITTEE  AT  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Block  Committees 
appointed  to  visit  the  institution,  we  have  reports  from  the 
members  that  five  hundred  and  one  visits  were  made  during 
the  year  and  that  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  visits 
were  made  to  prisoners  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors. 
It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  if  any  member  neglects  his 
duty.  As  the  men  say  to  me  **  What  has  become  of  our 
visitor?  "  or  **Why  don't  we  have  a  Sunday  visitor,  the  other 
side  of  the  corridor  has,  don't  we  need  it  as  much  as  they, 
or  are  we  so  bad  they  won't  visit  us  ?  "  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  a  member  accepts  an  appointment,  attends  to  it 
faithfully  for  awhile,  until  his  visits  gradually  become  less 
and  less,  and  then  months  go  by  without  the  prisoner  ever 
seeing  his  visitor.  Some  visit  two  or  three  in  a  block  and 
neglect  the  others — this  should  not  be  as  it  gives  dissatis- 
faction. All  should  be  visited,  even  if  it  is  but  a  call  at  the 
door,  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  pleasant  word. 

It  is  recommended  that  visitors  confine  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  particular  division  assigned  them. 
While  there  is  no  desire  to  abridge  the  right  of  a  member 
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to  visit  anywhere,  and  when  one  who  had  been  under  his 
charge  is  changed  to  another  block,  it  is  well  that  he  should 
be  followed  up,  yet  there  must  be  some  order,  some  rule 
whereby  a  systematic  visitation  of  each  corridor  shall  be 
secured.  This  cannot  be  done  when  visitors  go  from  place 
to  place,  neglecting  their  own  particular  division.  Every 
visitor  will  find  enough  missionary  work,  and  more  than  he 
can  accomplish  in  the  block  allotted  to  his  care. 

FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Our  lady  visitors,  of  whom  we  have  several  on  the  com- 
mittee, have  faithfully  attended  to  the  women  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary.  They  have  labored  with  them  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  paths  of  honesty,  truthfulness  and 
virtue,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  their  efforts  will  in 
many  cases  be  productive  of  good  results.  Whenever  any 
of  the  women  needed  assistance  on  leaving  the  prison  the 
Matron  has  called  my  attention  to  such  cases,  and  I  have 
furnished  her  with  such  clothing  for  them,  as  she  in  her 
judgment  thought  they  required. 

THE    OFFICERS. 

The  Warden,  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  fully  appreciates  the 
importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Committee  through  the 
General  Secretary,  and  renders  our  visitors  much  valuable 
aid.  I  go  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  those  about  to  be  discharged,  and  as  to  whether 
they  are  deserving  or  not.  He  cheerfully  gives  me  his 
views,  and  calls  on  me  to  attend  to  such  outside  matters 
for  the  men  which  he  considers  proper  to  be  done. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  over- 
seers for  the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  I  and 
others  have  been  treated  and  for  the  confidence  which  they 
repose  in  me  and  our  Acting  Committee. 

The  resident  physician.  Dr.  Wm.  Duffield  Robinson, 
gives  faithful  attention  to  his  duties,  and  also  aids  me 
materially  in  my  work,  calling  my  especial  notice  to  cases 
which  he  thinks  need  more  than  ordinary  attention,  either 
by  sending  them  to  their  friends  or  placing  them  in  a 
hospital  for  temporary  treatment. 

The  moral  instructor,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Ash  ton,  is  performing 
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a  remarkable  work.  His  management  of  the  religious 
services  is  without  sectarianism  or  prejudice,  and  the 
results  are  worthy  of  an  extended  notice.  He  is  greatly 
esteemed  and  his  whole  soul  is  in  the  work. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY    PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  visits  to  their  prison.  No  full  record  is  kept  of  the 
large  number  of  prisoners  visited.  Meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  lady  members  of  the  committee,  which  have  been 
very  profitable. 

The  women's  department  is  remarkably  well  managed. 
The  inspectors  have  shown  commendable  wisdom  in  pla- 
cing this  part  of  the  prison  entirely  under  the  management 
of  women.     They  have  our  special  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  says  she  finds  abundant  fruit  in  this 
life  from  her  efforts  of  love  and  kindness  with  the  prison- 
ers. A  young  woman  whom  she  befriended  two  years  ago 
when  she  left  the  prison,  was  married  in  the  Spring,  and 
she  was  at  the  wedding  ;  the  husband  knowing  all  of  the 
past.  She  has  lived  a  good  Christian  life  since  her  con- 
version in  the  prison.  She  says  we  feel  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  presence  in  the  little  cells,  and  whilst  striving  to 
help  them  we  have  always  been  blessed  ourselves. 

REPORT  OF  OUR  AGENT  AT  MOYAMENSING  PRISON. 
WILMER  W.  WALTER. 

W.  W.  Walter  has  been  assiduous  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  agent  at  the  County  Prison.  His 
services  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the 
Acting  Committee,  and  we  can  fully  and  truthfully  say  of 
him,  **  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant.'*  He  has  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  discharge  of  many  who  were 
not  deserving  incarceration.  Sometimes  innocent,  at  other 
times  for  trifling  causes ;  such  persons  instead  of  being 
benefitted,  would  in  most  cases  become  demoralized,  and 
in  all  probability  ruined  for  life  by  being  imprisoned.  Many 
times  the  families  were  deprived  of  support  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  household,  and  when  proper,  he 
restored  them.  He  has  also  been  the  means  of  reconciling 
families ;  husband  and  wife  to  each  other ;  father  and  son. 
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Many  cases,  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  are  presented  to  the 
Acting  Committee,  but  space  will  not  allow  for  more  than 
the  mention  of  a  few. 

One  was  that  of  a  lad  of  thirteen,  arrested  for  entering 
a  yard  and  stealing  three  apples  from  the  owner  of  the 
tree.  This  lad  with  the  assistance  of  an  older  sister  sup- 
ported his  mother  and  smaller  sister.  He  found  that  the 
older  sister  was  at  that  time  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
sick,  and  the  lad  was  the  only  support.  His  discharge  was 
obtained  and  he  was  sent  home  to  his  mother. 

A  young  man,  an  orphan,  who  came  here  from  Cincin- 
nati, being  informed  that  there  was  good  paying  employ- 
ment in  Philadelphia.  Before  he  had  been  long  on  the 
road  his  money  gave  out,  and  after  considerable  effort 
managed  to  eet  here  ;  crawled  into  an  empty  car  to  sleep, 
and  had  not  been  there  long  before  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison.  His  discharge  was  secured  and  he  was 
sent  out  into  the  country  to  work. 

A  genteel  and  well-dressed  young  man,  in  prison,  told 
his  case,  in  which  the  circumstances  were  as  follows :  he 
had  not  been  residing  in  the  city  long  before  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  some  young  men,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  theatres  and  club  rooms ;  on  their  invita- 
tion they  accompanied  him  to  a  club  room,  promising  him 
that  they  would  have  a  good  time.  By  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  they  became  drunk.  After  the  others  had 
parted  with  him  for  the  evening  he  was  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness, breach  of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
sent  to  prison.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  was  ever 
intoxicated,  and  was  worried  for  fear  his  mother  would  hear 
of  it.  On  his  assurance  that  he  would  abstain  from  drink- 
ing in  the  future  his  release  was  obtained,  and  he  sent  home 
to  his  mother. 

To  illustrate  the  baneful  effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  the  following  case  is  given : 

A  young  man,  married  and  having  two  children,  got 
drunk  and  entered  into  an  altercation  with  a  shoemaker, 
threatening  to  injure  him  with  a  hatchet,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  After  being  there  two  weeks 
he  became  very  penitent  and  anxious  to  get  out  on  account 
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of  his  family,  and  the  fear  of  being  thrown  out  of  work  on 
account  of  his  long  absence.  He  acknowledged  the  folly 
of  drinking  and  promised  to  abstain  from  it  in  future.  The 
prosecutor  was  induced  to  withdraw  the  charge,  and  he  was 
released  a  wiser,  and  it  is  hoped  a  better  man. 

POLICE  MATRONS. 

The  Committee  have  been  this  year  as  in  the  past  verj- 
faithful  in  attending  to  their  duty  in  visiting  all  the  stations 
where  matrons  are  employed,  now  seven  in  number. 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Unger,  and  indeed  the  whole 
committee,  have  accomplished  a  wonderful  work.  A  law 
has  been  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  Police  Matrons  in  all  stations  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg,  where  women  are  sent,  and  our  committee 
will  see  that  it  is  carried  into  effect.  Every  day  proves 
the  wisdom  of  having  Police  Matrons. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Whelen  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson  report 
nine  visits  to  this  institution.  The  former  states  that  she 
wrote  forty-seven  letters  and  postal  cards  for  the  women 
to  their  friends.  Everything  clean  and  in  excellent  order. 
The  cells  small  but  comfortable  ;  the  matrons  all  extremely 
pleasant  and  efficient.  During  the  last  ten  years'  of  the 
sixty  thousand  inmates  who  were  sent  there,  thirty-nine 
thousand  never  came  back,  and  eleven  thousand  only  came 
back  once.  Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  women  and 
in  the  male  and  female  hospital.  Drink  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  parties  getting  there. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  PRISON. 

S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, is  still  faithful  in  his  visits  to  this  prison  ;  he  attends 
regularly  several  times  a  month,  and  is  doing  much  good. 
He  reports  about  thirty-three  visits  and  about  eight  hundred 
visits  to  the  prisoners  inside  of  their  cells. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  PRISON. 

A  visit  was  paid  by  one  of  the  members  to  prison  ;  one 
of  the  prisoners  said  it  was  a  treat  to  have  some  one  to 
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speak  to.     Visiting  inside  of  the  cells  has  not  been  allowed 
in  that  prison. 

BEI.LEFONTE. 

Prison  and  prisoners  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  twenty- 
one  cells,  eight  male  prisoners. 

NEW  CASTLE. 

Reported  to  be  in  a  cleanly  condition.  The  Sheriff 
states  that  it  was  thoroughly  washed  twice  a  week.  Servi- 
ces held  weekly  by  the  Ladies*  Christian  Society.  Permis- 
sion granted  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to 
conduct  services  the  next  Sabbath.  Number  of  cells,  six- 
teen.    Male  prisoners,  seven  ;  females,  none. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  report  of  the  doings  of 
the  Society  through  its  Acting  Committee  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engag- 
ed, and  that  we  will  have  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
those  in  the  community  who  are  blessed  with  the  means  to 
aid  by  their  donations  in  the  success  of  this  work. 

As  the  years  roll  on  I  am  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  reformation  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and  I  shall  strive 
to  be  more  earnest  and  faithful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Lytle, 

General  Secretary, 


THE   CASE   OF  WILLIAM   SCHMIDT, 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

In  our  Prison  Journal  of  1888,  we  brought  to  special 
notice  the  case  of  William  Schmidt,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
prisoner  both  dangerous  and  beyond  control,  and  who  had 
suffered  severe  punishment.  Letters-  were  addressed  by 
the  Warden   of   Folsom    Penitentiary,   California,   to  the 
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Wardens  and  Superintendents  of  Prisons  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  treatment  they  would  recommend 
in  such  a  case.  We  publish  the  replies,  and  they  diflered 
so  materially  from  the  views  we  entertained,  that  we  sent 
out  our  plan  under  the  heading  of  The  Treatment  Required, 
Charles  Aull,  the  new  warden,  adopted  the  proposed  plan, 
although  we  may  in  justice  say,  he  doubtless  had  before,  the 
same  idea. 

In  our  Journal  for  the  year  1889,  we  published  two 
very  important  letters,  one  from  Warden  Aull  telling 
of  his  success  in  conquering  this  prisoner  by  the 
improved  plan  proposed.  The  other  we  received  at  about 
the  same  time  from  the  previous  Warden,  John  McComb, 
the  one  who  was  so  severe  in  his  treatment  of  Schmidt 
and  who  in  despair  appealed  to  others ;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing their  replies,  said  to  us :  **  In  common  with  fifty 
other  wardens  and  superintendents  in  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  agree  with  you."  His  letter  is  in  the  Journal 
for  1889. 

It  seems  the  people  of  California  were  not  pleased  with 
McComb's  treatment,  or  at  least  desired  an  investigation. 
This  was  had   in   the   28th  Legislature,  and  we  have  a 
pamphlet  covering  430  pages  on  this  subject,  entitled  **  In- 
vestigation of  the  Affairs  of  the  California  State  Prison  and 
the  charges  against  Warden  John  McComb.*'     Thus  we 
see  the  interest  excited  in  this  case.     Now  comes  a  sorrow- 
ful ending  to  the  case,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  is  concerned; 
and  as  Warden  Aull's  letter  tells  the  story  so  graphically 
and  so  tenderly,  we  present  it,  and  also  the  letter  inform- 
ing us  of  the  fate  of  Schmidt,  from   Warden    McComb. 
Here  we  may  see  the  animus  of  the  two   officers,   and 
judge  accordingly.     We  feel  it  is  a  triumph  of  our  system 
and  in   publishing  these  letters   we    do    so    without     the 
consent  of  the  writers ;  though  from  what  they  said  about 
the     future    developments   giving     permission     for    their 
views  to  be  known,  and  that  time  having  arrived,  we   feel 
at  liberty  to  insert  them,  as  they  are  valuable  and  indeed 
indispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  and  conclusion 
of  the  case  which  has  excited  intense  interest  throughout 
the  country. 
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FROM  THE  PRESENT  WARDEN. 

Office  of  Warden, 
State  Prison  at  Folsom,  California. 
State  Prisofiy  Sacramento  Co,y  Cal.^  May  18 ^  i88g. 
A.  H.  Love,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  very  much  regret  to  inform  you  that  William  Schmidt, 
the  convict  about  whom  we  have  had  so  much  pleasant  correspondence, 
was  killed  on  the  work  to-day.  He  was  foreman  of  a  gang  of  stone  masons, 
and  was  moving  a  very  large  derrick,  when  one  of  the  fastenings  parted 
and  the  derrick  fell ;  in  some  way  Schmidt  was  unable  to  clear  it,  and  it 
struck  him  with  full  force  across  the  shoulders,  breaking  his  neck  and 
back.  Death  was  instantaneous.  I  regret  his  death  for  many  reasons. 
His  was  a  test  case  in  the  method  of  handling  convicts  by  kindness  and 
absolute  fairness  as  against  an  unbending  and  unyielding  discipline,  that 
demands  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  strictest  letter  of  the  rule.  It  was 
a  case  on  which  I  risked  my  reputation,  against  the  advice  of  my  prede- 
cessor and  his  entire  official  force;  knowing  that  failure  meant  my  official 
destruction,  for  after  all  that  had  been  written,  sworn  to  and  published 
about  Schmidt,  if  he  had  done  violence  to  officer,  guard  or  convict, 
I  could  not  have  maintained  myself  against  adverse  criticism. 

The  case  was  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  State. 
I  have  never  known  a  convict  who  tried  harder  to  meet  every  re- 
quirement than  he.  He  had  won  the  good  will  of  every  officer  and 
attachee  of  the  prison  and  was  respected  and  loved  by  his  fellow  prisoners. 
His  untimely  death  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  prison,  and  I  could 
not  feel  more  keenly  the  loss  of  one  of  my  trusted  officers.  I  do  not 
write  this  to  you  for  publication,  as  I  do  not  care  to  cast  any  reflections 
upon  a  former  Warden,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  largest  prison  in  the 
State;  but  as  you  have  evinced  an  interest  in  Schmidt's  case  I  write  you 
just  as  I  feel  about  it.  I  hope  his  treatment  in  the  other  world  will  be 
better  than  it  was  in  this. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

Charles  Aull. 

Office  of  Wari>en, 
State  Prison  at  Folsom,  California. 
State  Prison,  Sacramento  Co,y  Cat,,  June  j,  i88g. 
Alfred  H.  Love,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.: 

I}ear  Sir — ^Your  very  kind  letter  and  the  Journal  for  1889  came  to 
hand  this  morning.  I  assure  you  I  fully  appreciate  your  kind  words  of 
approval.  Better  still,  I  feel  that  I  have  only  done  what  my  judgment 
and  conscience  tell  me  was  right,  for  the  sake  of  doing  right  and  not 
simply  to  gain  the  approval  of  anyone.  *  *  *  Not  only  Schmidt, 
but  some  fourteen  other  prisoners  I  found  locked  up  as  incorrigibles, 
when  I  took  charge  of  this  prison.  They  had  been  in  that  condition  for 
from  twelve  to  thirty-three  months.  I  put  them  all  at  work  outside  the 
prison^  and  they  have  all  done  well  except  Vickery,  who  was  killed  while 
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trying  to  run  through  the  lines.  I  said  that  I  put  them  all  out  at  work. 
That  is  a  mistake;  one  poor  fellow  had  been  locked  up  until  he  had 
become  a  hopeless  maniac,  and  is  now  in  the  Insane  Asylum.  *  *  * 
When  that  much  wished  for  millenium  comes  I  will  have  something  further 
to  say  about  this  and  kindred  matters.  Whenever  our  policy  in  hand- 
ling convicts  is  attacked,  by  any  one  worthy  of  an  answer,  I  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  do  so,  for  I  feel  that  our  position  is  impregnable.  I  don't 
want  to  be  understood  as  taking  the  sentimental  view  of  the  subject  at 
all,  far  from  it.  I  believe  in  enforcing  discipline  not  only  with  prisoners, 
but  with  officers  and  guards  as  well,  for  I  am  more  anxious  to  be  in  the 
right  than  to  carry  out  any  pet  theory,  and  I  find  that  I  can  learn  some- 
thing every  day  about  prison  business. 

I  would  ask  that  you  send  me  eight  or  ten  copies  of  the  Journal  for 
1889,  also  memorandum  of  cost  of  the  same.  I  intend  to  have  that  cor- 
respondence published  in  the  California  papers ;  also  send  me  two  copies 
of  the  Journal  for  1888.  Again  thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter  and  for  your  many  kindly  words  of  encouragement, 
I  am  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Aull. 


California  State  Prison, 
San  Quentifiy  Marin  Co,y  CaLy  May  2p,  /W9. 
Alfred  H.  Love,  Esq.,  219  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  a  communication  from  you 
some  time  ago,  about  the  proper  manner  for  treating  incorrigible  prison- 
ers, and  instancing  the  notorious  jail-breaker  and  desperado  known  here 
as  William  Schmidt,  and  as  an  escape  from  the  Southern  Illinois  Peniten- 
tiary, where  he  had  been  registered  under  another  name.  I  then  predicted 
that  Schmidt  would  not  serve  out  his  time  "without  attracting  public 
attention,  either  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  prison,  or  in  the  murder  of 
one  of  his  keepers.'* 

Schmidt  has  not  served  out  his  term,  but  it  is  now  out  of  his  power 
to  commit  murder;  on  the  i8th  of  this  month  he  was  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a  derrick,  which  struck  him  on  the  back — the  shock  resulted  in  instant 
death.  Schmidt  had  almost  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  officers,  as 
he  had  cunningly  applied  himself  to  his  tasks,  with  extraordinary  industry 
and  zeal — ^just  as  he  had  at  Menard  and  at  Folsom  before  his  true 
character  was  discovered.  It  is  fortunate  that  Schmidt  had  not  reached 
the  point  where  he  could  presume  that  the  officers  were  off  their  guard, 
for  an  assault  upon  some  innocent  person,  would  have  surely  followed  as 
a  result  of  the  hazardous  experiment. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  **The  Journal  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  Philanthropy;'*  the  last  I  have  is  dated  January,  1888, 
No.  27,  New  Series. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  McComb, 

[Dictated.]  Warden. 
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REPORT   OF  JOHN   J.    LYTLE, 

ONE  OF  OUR    DEI.EOATES  TO   THE    NATIONAL   PRISON    CONGREvSS, 

HELD  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  FROM  THE    i6tH  TO  THE  20TH 

OF  ELEVENTH    MONTH,    1 889,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 

Arrived  at  Nashville,  the  1 5th  of  Eleventh  month,  at 
the  Maxwell  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  delegates. 
Mahlon  K.  and  Harriet  W.  Paist,  the  latter  a  delegate 
from  our  Prison  Society  already  there. 

The  Wardens*  Association  met  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th,  to  which  an  invitation  was  extended  to  others  to 
attend.  Its  president,  Joseph  Nicholson  in  his  annual 
address  spoke  very  emphatically  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  employing  some  positive  means  for  the  identification 
of  habitual  criminals  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  Bertillon 
system  for  the  registration  and  identification  of  criminals. 
He  thought  that  it  would  become  a  national  question  for 
the  protection  of  society. 

OPENING    OF   THE   CONGRESS. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  National  Congress  was  held 
in  the  evening,  in  the  Broad  Street  Amusement  Hall,  the 
largest  building  in  the  city.  Weather  very  inclement. 
Room  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  three  thousand ;  a  very 
large  number  of  ladies  present.  A  noticeable  feature  was 
in  the  attendance  of  the  masses  of  the  people — those  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  that 
the  Congress  ever  had.  The  hall,  very  plain,  was  relieved 
by  the  decorations  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  the 
Ladies*  Hermitage  Association.  On  either  end  of  the 
platform  was  a  large  pyramid  of  plants  and  flowers.  From 
the  walls,  flags  and  bunting  hung  in  festoons.  Over  the 
stage  hung  suspended  in  large  letters  the  word  **  Welcome.** 
To  the  rear  in  large  characters  **The  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation,** around  which  inscription  were  arranged  portraits 
of  William  Carroll,  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  when  the 
penitentiary  was  built ;  M.  B.  Howard,  Nashville's  benefac- 
tor; George  Peabody  and  Dorothea  Dix. 

The  chairman.  Dr.  I.  D.  Plunket  called  upon  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  I.  Villars  to  offer  prayer.     Governor  Taylor,  with  a 

hearty  welcome  said : 

I  am  especially  delighted  to  welcome  you  because  of  the  mission  which 
brings. you  here — it  is  a  mission  of  humanity — a  mission  of  love.  During 
the  three  years  in  which  I  have  been  Governor,  I  have  had  experience  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  prisons.  I  have  been  impressed 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  convict,  is  in  kindness  rather  than  in 
cruelty.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reforms.  They 
should  have  grades  in  their  prisons ;  the  younger  convict  separated  from 
the  hardened  criminal.  I  have  tried  these  three  years  to  persuade  the 
people  of  this  state  that  the  most  crying  necessity  in  it,  is  that  of  reforma- 
tory schools  for  criminal  children.  I  have  incurred  criticism  because 
I  have  used  the  pardoning  power  with  the  children  of  Tennessee.  I  have 
pardoned  them  as  fast  as  they  were  sent  to  the  stale  prison,  and  I  have 
notified  the  people  of  the  State  that  as  long  as  I  am  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee they  shall  not  put  children  in  the  penitentiary.  Take  a  boy  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  put  him  in  the  penitentiary  and  keep  him  there 
three  years,  and  instead  of  reforming  him  you  turn  him  out  a  confirmed 
criminal,  ruined  for  life.  I  would  rather  give  him  a  chance  in  the  outside 
world  than  to  rob  him  of  his  hope  in  prison. 

These  remarks  were  well  received  by  the  audience,  and 
his  views  and  action  in  regard  to  the  children  were  greeted 
with  applause.  Would  that  there  were  more  Governors  to 
take  the  same  noble  stand,  both  in  congregate  prisons,  and 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  young,  in  states  where 
the  vicious  lessee  system  is  in  vogue. 

The  Mayor  who  was  to  have  welcomed  the  delegates  to 
the  city  of  Nashville  was  absent,  it  was  said,  on  account  of 
indisposition. 

Ex-President  Hayes  delivered  the  annual  address  as 
President  of  the  Association.  His  speech  of  an  hour  was  lis- 
tened to  with  rapt  attention  by  the  large  audience  present. 
Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  people  knew  nothing 
about  prison  reform,  and  he  explained  to  the  audience  the 
objects  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  ;  and  that  the  value 
of  these  meetings  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience is  always  with  us.  He  stated  that  the  work  of  prison 
reform  did  not  begin  with  this  society.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  **The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons**  began  the  first  persevering 
and  efficient  efforts  in  America  to  reform  the  whole  system 
of  prison  discipline.  It  was  a  graceful  and  deserved  rec- 
ognition of  what  the  Philadelphia  Society,  the  oldest  in  the 
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world,  had  done.  He  read  from  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines*  chapter 
on  •'The  dark  age  of  prison  life  in  the  United  States.*' 
For  more  than  fifty  years,  1773  to  1827,  Connecticut  had 
an  underground  prison,  in  an  old  mining  pit,  on  the  hills 
near  Simsbury,  which  equalled  in  horrors  all  that  was  ever 
related  in  European  prisons.  Here  the  prisoners  were 
crowded  together  at  night ;  their  feet  fastened  to  heavy 
bars  of  iron,  and  chains  about  their  necks  attached  to  beams 
above ;  the  caves  reeked  with  filth,  causing  incessant  conta- 
gious fevers;  the  inmates  were  self-educators  in  crime; 
their  midnight  revels  are  said  to  have  resembled  often  the 
howlings  of  a  pandemonium,  banishing  sleep  and  forbidding 
all  repose.  He  spoke  of  the  horrors  of  our  own  Philadel- 
phia prisons  in  those  early  times — how  intoxicating  liquors 
were  sold  at  a  bar  kept  by  one  of  the  prison  officials. 
He  recounted  the    reforms  that  had  been   accomplished. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  which  he  called  attention  was 
that  there  is  not  a  clear  strong  flow  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  law.  A  lack  of  popular  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness and  justice  of  criminal  trials  begets  crime.  It  em- 
boldens the  criminal  classes  and  leads  to  lawless  violence 
and  an  endless  train  of  other  calamities. 

The  delays  in  criminal  proceedings  in  these  days,  when 
wealth  has  such  power  to  offer  temptations  to  bribe-giving 
and  bribe-taking,  and  thus  the  administration  of  justice  is 
corrupted.  He  quoted  the  Cronin  trial  in  which  seven 
weeks  had  been  occupied  in  getting  a  jury,  in  which  1091 
persons  had  been  summoned. 

It  is  one  of  the  specified  objects  of  this  society  to  improve 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  criminal  laws  are  enforced. 
The  jury  system  might  be  wisely  and  extensively  modified. 
It  is  not  a  vain  attempt.  Already  in  a  few  states  the  tech- 
nicality that  a  man  who  reads  the  newspapers  cannot  sit  on 
the  jury  has  been  expunged  from  the  statute  book,  and  the 
rational  rule  has  taken  its  place,  viz :  Any  citizen,  notwith- 
standing opinions  formed  from  reading  newspapers,  is  qual-, 
ified  to  sit  on  a  jury,  if  he  is  able  to  decide  the  case  without 
partiality  or  prejudice,  upon  the  sworn  testimony  submitted. 
It  wpuld  be  far  more  reasonable  to  exclude  from  juries  men 
who  do  not  read  newspapers  and  who  do  not  form  or  ex- 
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press  an  opinion  from  what  they  read.  Ignorance,  not 
intelligence  should  be  shut  out  from  the  jury  box.  He 
discussed  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring  a  unanimous 
jury ;  that  one  stubborn  man  could  defeat  the  deliberately 
formed  judgment  of  eleven  conscientious  persons — one 
man  who  could  be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other — and  so 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  He  thought  if  five-sixths  or 
three-fourths  shall  agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  if  the  presiding 
judge  approve  of  the  verdict,  why  should  it  not  stand? 
Under  our  republican  system  the  gravest  questions  affect- 
ing peace  and  war,  the  property,  happiness  and  lives  of 
millions  of  human  beings  are  finally  decided  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  citizens,  sometimes  by  a  majority  of  one; 
and  then  he  very  happily  and  facetiously  said :  **  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  what  a  majority  of  one  means.'* 
This  remark  was  received  with  a  storm  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

The  advocates  of  improved  prisons  and  prison  disci- 
pline would  reform  all  convicts  whom  they  could  reform 
by  wise  systems  wisely  administered.  Those  who  cannot 
thus  be  reclaimed  should  remain  under  their  sentence  of 
conviction  where  they  can  support  themselves  by  labor 
and  do  no  harm  to  society— our  duty  is  to  do  all  we  can 
to  enlarge  the  percentage  of  reformed,  and  to  reduce  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure  the  list  of  determined  criminals. 
Let  it  be  the  purpose  of  discipline  to  train  the  convict  to 
habits  of  industry,  until  he  is  neither  too  lazy  nor  too  proud 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  Habits  of  labor,  diligence  and 
self-denial  will  reform  many  convicts.  There  is  hope  for 
the  convict.  The  subject  of  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
which  has  always  been  advocated  in  our  journal,  was  fully 
endorsed  by  President  Hayes.  He  alluded  to  the  recent 
fatal  encounter  of  two  of  Kentucky's  prominent  citizens, 
and  asserted  that  a  change  of  public  sentiment  was  needed 
to  bring  about  an  eradication  of  such  evils.  Every  good 
man  and  every  good  woman  should  sustain  the  man  who 
refuses  to  violate  the  law  by  using  deadly  weapons  to 
remedy  a  wrong  inflicted  by  mere  words,  written  or  spoken. 
Men  in  public  places  should  speak  out  on  this  subject. 
Where  is  the  craven  who  will  insult  a  man  of  whom  it  is 
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known  that  he  will  not,  to  avenge  personal  wrongs,  resort 
to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  From  the  moment  a 
man  makes  known  his  intention  to  be  thus  free  from  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  he  is  safe  from  any  man  having  character 
enough  to  insult  anybody. 

He  closed  with  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  wife.  For  almost  forty  years  it  has  been  the 
crowning  felicity  of  his  life  to  travel  with  a  companion 
whose  delight  it  was  to  shed  happiness  on  all  around  her. 
Her  joy  was  so  radiant  because  her  life  was  the  very  incar- 
nation of  those  precious  and  humble  words  which  fell  from 
her  lips:  **I  know  that  I  am  not  good,  but  I  do  try  and 
pray  that  I  may  treat  all  others  as  I  would  wish  to  be 
treated  if  I  were  in  their  place.*' 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  in  a  neat  speech  pre- 
sented President  Hayes  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  Nashville 
with  a  handsome  basket  of  flowers. 

On  First  day  morning  the  annual  sermon  to  the 
National  Prison  Association  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  in 
one  of  the  largest  churches.  He  was  bold  and  fearless  in 
his  utterances,  and  his  words  bore  no  uncertain  sound. 
His  denunciation  of  the  lessee  system  was  severe.  Text : 
'*I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.'*  The  appropri- 
ateness of  the  text  will  be  seen  by  his  opening  remarks. 
He  said : 

In  an  old  southern  city  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  summer 
of  1853,  I  had  an  appointment  to  hold  a  religious  service  in  one  of  its 
suburbs.  I  failed  to  get  there  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  jail,  and  this 
was  how  it  happened :  A  few  weeks  previously  the  city  had  been  shocked 
by  a  sickening  tragedy.  A  young  man,  crazed  with  strong  drink,  had 
stabbed  to  the  heart  his  best  friend,  a  well-known  and  popular  school 
teacher  with  whom  he  had  gotten  into  a  carousal  one  night.  When  the 
young  murderer  arose  from  his  drunken  stupor  and  found  himself  hand- 
cuffed and  in  a  jail,  he  was  dazed  and  filled  with  horror ;  having  no  recol- 
lection of  the  crime  of  the  night  before.  Neither  of  the  parties  was  a 
drunkard.  The  young  man  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
and  was  now  in  jail  awaiting  his  execution.  With  pity  in  my  heart  for 
the  handsome  and  unfortunate  young  homicide,  who  was  about  my  own 
age,  I  called  to  visit  him  on  my  way  to  keep  my  appointment.  The  jailor 
who  was  just  starting  to  dinner  said  to  me:  "I  will  have  to  lock  you  in 
the  cell  here  with  the  prisoner  while  1  am  gone,  but  I  will  soon  come 
back."    Accordingly  I  was  locked  in  with  the  condemned  man.     The 
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jailor  failed  to  come  back  as  he  promised.  Overcome  by  the  heat  and  a 
heavy  dinner,  he  had  dropped  asleep,  and  slept  on  oblivious  of  jails,  pris- 
oners and  me.  So  we  two,  the  prisoner  and  myself,  passed  the  whole  of 
that  long,  hot  afternoon  together  in  that  cell.  It  was  a  memorable  inter- 
view for  us  both.  The  young  man  made  a  clean  confession,  breaking 
down  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  residing  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  Touched  with  sympathy  and  compassion  I  read  to  him  words  of 
mercy  and  of  hope.  Then  we  prayed  together,  and  our  prayer  was  heard 
by  the  all-gracious  Father,  whose  ear  is  never  deaf  to  the  cry  of  a  broken 
and  contrite  spirit. 

A  soul  was  saved  that  day.  Knowing  that  he  was  not  a  murderer 
at  heart,  I  interested  myself  in  his  behalf,  and  with  the  kindly  aid  of 
others  his  punishment  was  at  first  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
afterwards  he  was  granted  a  full  pardon.  On  his  release,  he  went  at  once 
to  his  mother  and  sisters  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  entered  into  business 
and  prospered  from  that  moment.  Identifying  himself  with  the  church, 
he  became  an  active  and  efficient  Christian  worker,  a  helper  to  every 
good  cause,  and  remembering  his  own  early  misfortune,  he  was  a  friend 
to  every  needy  and  troubled  man.  The  remainder  of  his  days  was  good 
and  he  died  within  his  goodness. 

Here  is  encouragement  to  those  who  are  working  and 
laboring  in  the  prison  cells.  What  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment is  here  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
He  said  if  we  forgot  the  prisoners  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters  we  can  do  little  or  no  good.  The  heartless  unbelief 
that  finds  expression  in  the  ridicule  levelled  by  the  press 
at  Christian  workers  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  and  the  ghastly 
merriment  over  the  penitence  and  faith  of  malefactors  in 
jail  or  under  the  gallows,  was  to  him  one  of  the  most 
shameful  exhibitions  of  the  sinister  side  of  human  nature. 
We  must  go  to  the  prisoner  with  hopefulness.  Write  it 
in  letters  of  light,  that  the  least  favored  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  may  hope.  Write  it  in  letters  of  fire,  that  the 
most  favored  may  fear.  To  be  effective  in  the  prevention 
of  crime,  punishment  should  be  sharp  and  certain  ;  but  while 
punishment  should  be  certain,  all  prison  discipline  should  be 
reformatory  in  its  aim — but  where  is  it  done  practically? 

Applied  to  some  of  these  institutions  the  word  **  Peni- 
tentiary '*  is  the  grossest  of  misnomers.  These  remarks 
may  well  apply  to  the  Tennessee  State  Prison.  You  cannot 
open  a  door  of  hope  to  the  prisoners  by  shutting  them  up 
in  idleness.  That  was  the  stupidest  experiment  ever  made 
by  demagogues  at  the  dictation  of  fools  and  knaves.      It 
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will  scarcely  be  repeated  anywhere  in  our  country.  No 
strength  of  will,  no  power  ot  endurance  can  survive  this 
ordeal.  The  convict  lease  system  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
The  State  cannot  properly  delegate  its  lawful  and  sacred 
function,  by  farming  out  the  punishment  of  crime  to  those 
who  make  merchandise  of  public  justice.  Never  under 
any  pretext  or  under  any  circumstances  should  the  State 
turn  over  any  prisoner  into  other  hands  than  its  own,  until 
he  goes  forth  a  free  man,  or  dies  and  is  buried.  The  lease 
system  violates  a  sacred  principle  of  civil  government,  out- 
rages human  nature  in  the  persons  of  its  victims,  and  exposes 
those  who  administer  it  to  temptations  to  which  the  best  of 
men  should  not  be  subjected.  In  Dante's  ** Inferno,"  there 
was  one  horror  not  included — the  devil  did  not  farm  out 
the  punishments  of  hell  to  sub-devils  for  profit.  The  state 
is  the  mother  of  all  her  children  ;  let  her  keep  them  under 
her  own  watchful  eye  and  firm,  yet  kindly  hand. 

TENNESSEE    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Tennessee 
Industrial  School  for  the  benefit  of  orphan,  helpless  and 
wayward  children.  About  one  hundred  boys  and  none  of 
the  criminal  class. 

7.30  p.  M.  First  Presbyterian  Church  ;  **The  religious 
aspect  of  the  prison  question.*'  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation participated.  Reformation  of  the  prisoner  was 
prominently  brought  forward. 

SECOND    DAY    MORNING. 

Meeting  held  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  ; 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  present. 

"The  identification  of  criminals:*'  Its  value  as  a 
preventive  of  crime,  and  the  importance  of  unity  of  action 
among  prison  officials  in  gecuring  a  fixed  and  general  sys- 
tem ;  by  Charles  E.  Felton,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Correction,  Chicago,  was  the  first  paper  read. 

E.  C.  Foster,  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  offered  a  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to 
establish  two  model  United  States  Prisons ;  one  as  a  refor- 
matory for  younger  persons,  the  other  as  a  penal  institution. 
The  resolution  was  adopted.     He  favored  the  establishment 
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of  a    National  Prison  Bureau  at  Washington,  where  the 
Bertillon  system  of  registration  should  be  established. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Isaac  D.  Sneed,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  on  the  **  Ohio 
Parole  Law,*'  viz. : 

That  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Managers  shall  have  power  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now  or 
hereafter  may  be  imprisoned  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second 
degrees,  who  may  have  served  the  minimum  term  provided  by  law,  for 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may^  be 
allowed  to  go  on  parole,  outside  of  the  buildings  and  enclosures,  but  to 
remain  while  on  parole,  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of 
said  institution ;  and  full  power  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and 
to  retake  and  reimprison  any  convict  so  upon  parole  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  said  Board,  whose  written  order  certified  by  its  secretary  shall  be 
sufficient  warrant  for  all  officers  named  therein  to  authorize  such  officer 
to  return  to  actual  custody  any  conditionally  released  or  paroled  prisoner, 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  said  order  the 
same  as  ordinary  criminal  process. 

Mr.  Sneed  says  no  one  can  read  with  dry  eyes  many 
of  the  letters  they  receive  ;  and  he  does  not  understand  how 
anyone  can  read  them  without  concluding  that  the  Ohio 
Legislature  enacted  one  of  the  wisest  of  laws  when  it  passed 
the  **Ohio  Parole  Law,*'  a  law  that  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed and  so  generally  misunderstood. 

Afternoon,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Tennessee  Peniten- 
tiary. The  building  is  an  old  one  erected  in  1838,  being 
fifty-one  years  old,  and  is  said  to  be  about  the  worst  Peni- 
tentiary in  the  United  States.  The  buildings  inside  of  the 
walls  are  old  and  dilapidated.  The  office  is  old  and  shabby, 
and  a  total  lack  of  comfortable  accommodations  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  building.  Within  these  walls  are  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three  prisoners,  a  large  proportion  being 
colored.  Thore  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  discipline. 
Prisoners  follow  visitors  about,  begging,  or  offering  for 
sale  toothpicks,  or  other  small  wares.  There  were  fift)'  life- 
prisoners.  The  men  work  in  large  rooms  together  ;  unlike 
most  congregate  prisons,  where  they  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  each  other,  or  even  look  up,  the  men  seem  to 
converse  freely  together.     The  only  occupation  is  making 
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farm  wagons,  of  which  they  turn  out  about  sixty  per  day. 
The  dining  room,  if  it  can  be  honored  with  such  a  name,  is 
an  old  wooden  building,  containing  old  boards  for  tables, 
and  shabby  stools  ;  it  has  a  mud  bottom  for  a  floor.  Here 
is  where  the  services  are  held  on  First  day  afternoons,  by 
the  Christian  ladies  of  Nashville.  A  Sunday  School  is  held 
in  the  afternoon.  Weekly  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  the 
wings,  and  two  services  a  week  in  the  hospital.  The  food 
appeared  to  be  good.  They  have  corn  bread  twice  a  day, 
and  wheat  bread  on  First  day.  Coffee  and  hash  for  break- 
fast ;  meat,  soup  and  vegetables  for  dinner ;  tea  and  bread 
for  supper ;  every  other  evening  they  have  instead  of  tea, 
buttermilk,  from  Jersey  cows ;  they  take  one  hundred  gal- 
Ions  a  day.  and  the  men  can  have  as  much  as  they  want. 
Soup  four  times  a  week ;  on  First  day  they  have  fried  bacon 
for  dinner.  The  cells  are  fearful ;  seven  feet  long,  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  eight  feet  high ;  many  of  them  occu- 
pied by  two  persons.  There  is  almost  a  total  lack  of 
ventilation,  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  their 
construction  and  arrangement ;  very  little  light  ever  finds 
its  way  into  these  cells,  there  being  no  windows,  only  the 
front  grating.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  cells  were 
dark:  they  would  do  for  what  we  used  to  call  **dark  cells.*' 
They  have  meagre  conveniences ;  no  water  closets,  buckets 
being  used ;  they  have  nothing  in  their  cells,  and  some  of 
them  only  five  by  eight.  No  combs,  brushes,  looking 
glasses  or  lights  are  furnished.  If  the  men  are  fortunate  to 
beg  a  little  money  from  visitors  they  are  at  liberty  to  buy 
such  things.  The  floors  of  the  cells  are  of  stone,  damp  and 
cheerless,  and  four  stories  of  them.  The  lessees  pay  the 
State  $100,000  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  they  feed 
and  clothe  them.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  are  about 
$6,000,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  derives  a  large 
profit.  The  hospital  has  none  of  the  appointments  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  care  and  recovery  of  the  sick.  The 
yard  was  in  a  very  dirty  condition.  The  women's  depart- 
ment was  a  horribly  dirty  place ;  fifty  women,  black  and 
white,  huddled  together  in  a  small,  narrow  place,  crouching 
around  stoves.  The  cells,  two  stories  of  them,  were  seven 
by  nine,  two  or  more  in  a  cell.     No  conveniences  whatever ; 
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no  glasses,  combs  or  brushes;  everything  was  cheerless; 
stone  floors,  cold  and  damp.  One  white  woman,  sentenced 
for  life ;  also  a  colored  woman  for  life,  with  a  baby,  aged 
one  year.  They  have  no  matron ;  the  women  cared  for  by 
men  overseers ;  but  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  a 
matron  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  women  are  taken 
daily  to  the  paint  shop,  where  they  sand-paper  the  paint  on 
the  wagons  ready  for  finishing.  This  is  probably  all  the 
exercise  they  have.  The  punishments  in  the  Penitentian* 
are  separate  confinement  on  bread  and  water,  in  those 
dark,  miserable  cells.  The  severest  punishment  is  flogging, 
which  is  only  permitted  after  the  consent  of  the  Governor, 
State  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  has  been  procured ; 
but  this  permission'  is  given  invariably  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Warden,  without  inquiry.  They  average  three 
or  four  cases  a  month  of  flogging,  the  number  of  lashes 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  offence. 

If  the  Penitentiary  be  bad  the  new  County  Jail  is  worse ; 
though  they  speak  of  that  as  a  model  compared  with  the 
old.  The  prisoners  are  confined  in  a  steel  cage,  purposely 
built  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  and  without  any  ventilation ; 
the  cages  are  six  by  eight,  and  eight  feet  high ;  there  were 
only  four  in  one  of  these  cells,  they  frequently  have  six. 
The  cages  are  back  to  back  of  each  other,  with  a  narrow 
dark  corridor  between,  where  the  men  on  both  sides  are 
let  into  every  day ;  that  corridor  is  dark  also,  the  sun 
never  enters  it.  They  have  no  work  and  no  reading,  and 
some  of  them  stay  several  months.  If  one  becomes  unruly 
or  quarrelsome,  or  violates  the  rules,  he  is  locked  up  in  a 
cage  alone,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  until  he  agrees  to 
behave  himself.  These  cells  or  cages  are  two  stories  high ; 
when  the  upper  ones  are  not  full,  the  men  climb  up  there 
like  monkeys 

EVENING  SESSION,  SECOND  DAY. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
International  Prison  Association,  in  reference  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  invita- 
tion for  the  meeting  came  from  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  the 
desire,  was  expressed  that  the  United  States  should  send  a 
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larg^e  delegation.  Dr.  R.  M.  Cunningham  read  a  paper  on 
the  **  Convict  System  in  Alabama,  in  its  relation  to  Health 
and  Disease."  The  death  rate  for  the  last  five  years  was 
5.25  per  cent.  At  the  mines  5.43.  This  was  very  large 
compared  to  the  prisons  at  the  North.  There  has  been  a 
change  for  the  better  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Williams  read  a  paper  on  **  Prison  work  in 
Nashville/'  showing  what  good  work  the  ladies  were  doing 
in  the  prison  and  jail. 

THIRD    DAY    MORNING. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Reeves  read  a  paper  on  **  How  can  the 
public  at  large  be  best  aroused  to  a  clear  perception  of  the 
Prison  Question  ?  '*  Many  of  the  ideas  "he  advanced  were 
quite  impracticable  and  were  not  generally  approved. 

H.  F.  Hatch,  Warden  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison, 
read  a  paper  on  **  Prison  Discipline/'  an  excellent  paper. 
His  views  were  sound  and  were  fully  endorsed  by  the 
audience.  He  said  prison  management  should  be  devoted 
to  the  elevation  of  men,  as  a  primary  object,  and  presented 
the  following: 

ist.  Motives  in  the  way  of  improved  physical  conditions,  such  as 
food,  extended  privileges,  freedom  of  action,  even  up  to  the  safety  line, 
which  shall  create  an  impression  of,  and  really  be  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  men,  that  they  will  understand. 

2d.  Punishment,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  and  corrective  only ; 
to  be  avoided  if  possible,  conducted  with  such  care  as  to  produce  the  idea 
of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  man  who  suffers,  and  with  the  real  idea 
of  his  permanent  good. 

3d.  Elducation  continually — in  shop  or  cell,  in  schools  and  meet- 
ings, in  lectures  and  in  personal  contact,  until  the  whole  place  is  perme- 
ated with  an  atmosphere  of  constant  progress.  It  is  written  everywhere. 
All  activities  are  modified  by  it.  Every  interest  yields  to  it.  Privileges 
and  comforts  depend  upon  it,  until  the  men  find  themselves  compelled 
lo  accept  it. 

4th.  Gospel  teaching  and  the  religion  of  Christ  which  is  to  regener- 
ate as  well  as  to  reform. 

The  Warden  should  not  perpetuate  the  errors  of  the 
past.  A  new  system  gives  promise  of  success — the  old  is 
a  certain  failure. 
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EVENING  SESSION 

at  Watkin's  Hall,  where  all  the  night  sessions  have  been 
held.  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on 
**What  to  do  with  Recidivists,  or  Habitual  Criminals?" 
He  stated  that  of  all  the  criminals  convicted  in  the  United 
States,  thirty  per  cent,  were  persons  who  had  previously 
been  found  guilty  of  one  or  more  offences ;  that  persons 
known  to  be  habitual  criminals  should  be  perpetually  im- 
prisoned. The  life  sentence  as  in  Ohio,  for  third  convic- 
tion, should  be  inexorable,  though  the  Governor's  pardon- 
ing power  should  be  retained.  This  may  seem  severe,  but 
it  is  evident  something  must  be  done.  He  thought  for 
misdemeanors,  the  first  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge; 
for  the  second  offence,  double  the  sentence  imposed  for  the 
first;  for  the  third,  double  the  sentence  for  the  second;  for 
the  fourth,  provide  an  indeterminate  sentence. 

An  admirable  address  was  made  by  Gardiner  Tufts, 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory,  on 
**The  Convict  before  and  after  Imprisonment.*'     He  said 
he  would  change  the  title  to  **  Suggestions  for  the  Prevention 
of  Imprisonment."    Many  of  his  ideas  were  good  and  worthy 
of  a  careful  consideration  as  to  whether  they  would  really 
be  judicious.     For  instance:  Imprisonments  are  more  fre- 
quent and  numerous  than  they  need  be.      Many  an  im- 
prisoned convict  could  be  as  well  restrained  outside  of  a 
prison  as  within  ;  he  could  be  better  dealt  with,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  community  outside  could  be  as  well  protected 
against  him.     Moreover  he  can  often  times  be  more  surely 
and  speedily  reformed,  than  if  excluded  from    society  by 
walls ;  that  the  expense  of  control  outside  of  walls  will  be 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  custody  and  maintenance  within. 
All  prisoners  are  not  criminals ;  that  even  criminals  can  be 
reformed ;  that  treatment  of  prisoners  should  be  based  on 
the  belief  that  they  are  reformable,  and  by  the  same  means 
that  make  people  outside  of  prison  walls  better,  who  are 
not  convicts.    Considerable  liberty  may  be  given  with  safety 
to  many  prisoners,  where  reformation  is  attempted  with  the 
aid  of  civilization,  education  and  religion. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Reformatory  for  Women,  at  Sherborne,  Mass., 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  **  Prison  Recreations,"  show- 
ing how  much  good  can  be  done  if  prisoners  had  recrea- 
tions which  were  elevating,  and  not  harmful,  as  too  many 
are. 

Dr.  M.  La  veil.  Warden  of  the  Kingston,  Ontario, 
Penitentiary,  stated  he  would  attend  the  next  week  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Churches  in  that  province,  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions of  the  penal  institutions  there,  and  their  improvement. 
Reformation  of  the  criminal  was  a  prominent  feature,  and 
in  Kingston  there  was  building  a  prison  for  the  separation 
of  criminals  of  different  grades. 

The  reformation  of  the  criminal  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  speakers. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  made  to  **The 
Hermitage,**  the  former  home  of  Andrew  Jackson  ;  one 
hundred  and  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  participated. 

FOURTH  DAY  MORNING. 

J.  W.  French,  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison. 
North.  Subject:  **Life  Prisoners.**  He  said  the  object 
of  punishment  was  protection  to  society  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal ;  that  something  is  being  done  for  all 
convicts,  except  life  prisoners ;  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  abolished  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ;  that 
special  boards  of  parole  should  take  charge  of  the  prisoners ; 
that  prisoners  should  be  graded  according  to  their  condi- 
tion of  mind,  and  not  according  to  crime  ;  that  all  inhuman 
punishment  should  be  driven  out ;  that  the  inmates  should 
be  given  such  a  diversity  of  work  as  to  afford  to  each  one  a 
fair  opportunity  to  follow  the  work  he  is  fitted  to  do  ;  that 
inmates  be  given  sound,  mental  and  moral  instruction  ;  that 
the  law  should  be  to  sentence  all  prisoners  under  the  parole 
system,  and  then  place  life  prisoners  with  regard  to  parole 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  other  prisoners,  shutting  up 
for  life  all  persons  not  qualified  to  run  at  large,  and  releas- 
ing under  parole  all  qualified  to  be  released.  He  was 
listened  to  with  deep  attention. 

Remarks  were  made  by  several  of  the  delegates  from 
the  Southern  States.     The  lessee  system  seemed  to  be 
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generally  condemned.     North   and   South   Carolina,  and 
Texas  have  abolished  it. 

EVENING  AND  CLOSING  SESSION. 

Election  for  officers  and  standing  committees.  The 
next  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  Ninth 
month.  The  observance  of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October 
as  **  Prisoners*  Sunday,"  was  re-affirmed. 

E.  C.  Watkins,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  House 
of  Correction,  at  Detroit,  read  a  paper  on  **Aid  to  Dis- 
charged Prisoners.'* 

Rev.  Hastings  D.  Paul,  of  St.  Paul,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  read  a  paper  on 
**  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.''  He  gave  a  history  of  such 
organizations  from  their  beginning  in  The  Philadelphia 
Society  in  1776,  with  an  account  very  fully  of  the  reforms 
which  had  been  accomplished ;  complimenting  our  Society 
on  not  only  being  the  pioneers,  but  carrying  on  the  work, 
and  distributing  copies  of  our  Journal. 

Rev.  L.  F.  Zinkhan,  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Prison- 
ers' Aid  Society,  and  myself,  made  remarks  on  what  had 
been  done  by  our  respective  Societies. 

The  thanks  of  all  are  tendered  our  beloved  President 
Hayes,  for  his  continued  interest  in  our  work,  and  for  the 
skill,  fidelity  and  constancy  .with  which  he  has  aided  us. 
We  sympathize  with  him  tenderly  in  the  irreparable  loss 
which  he  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  experi- 
enced since  we  last  met  together  in  Boston.  May  his  heart 
be  consoled,  his  strength  renewed,  and  his  own  life  be  long 
and  happy. 

The  reports  of  our  Prison  Society  were  eagerly  taken. 

FIFTH  DAY  MORNING. 

By  special  invitation  some  of  the  delegates,  twenty-one 
in  number,  took  a  trip  to  Tracy  City,  one  of  the  Convict 
Camps,  the  lessees  of  whom  are  The  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company.  Tracy  City  is  one  hundred  and  seven 
miles  from  Nashville ;  the  scenery  was  charming  as  we 
climbed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  Tennessee.  The 
train  was  stopped  at   the   summit,   two   thousand   seven 
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hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  valley. 
At  the  Stockade  we  saw  the  coking  operations  and  the 
lo.ocx)  tons  of  coke  ready  for  shipment.  There  are  three 
hundred  and  fifty  convicts,  mostly  colored,  working  in  the 
coal  mines,  and  attending  the  coke  ovens.  The  buildings 
where  the  convicts  eat  and  sleep  are  in  a  stockade,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board  fence.  The  buildings  are  of  wood, 
very  old  and  dilapidated  ;  if  fire,  very  little  chance  of  escape. 
The  cells  are  of  wood,  six  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  six  and 
a  half  feet  high  ;  ventilation  obtained  by  cutting  a  few  holes 
in  the  wooden  sides.  Guards  at  convenient  distances, 
ready  to  shoot  down  any  who  attempt  to  escape.  The  food 
was  good  and  all  they  want.  Plenty  of  vegetables  are 
furnished  the  year  round.  The  quarters  were  in  better 
condition  than  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Nashville.  Escapes 
from  these  stockades  are  frequent,  as  well  as  some  from 
the  Penitentiary ;  as  many  as  sixty  a  year.  An  objectionable 
feature  in  regard  to  prison  management  is  the  publication 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  name,  color,  crime,  number 
of  years  to  serve,  and  when  sentence  commenced,  of  each 
convict,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  obtain  situations  on 
discharge. 

John  J.  Lvtle,  Delegate. 


\ 


A  VISIT  TO   PRISONS. 

PACIFIC    COAST  AND   ELSEWHERE. 

Left  home  in  Philadelphia,  July  i8th,  1889,  to  attend 
the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  At  Port  Arthur,  in  Manitoba,  on  the  beautiful 
lake,  we  visited  the  prison,  a  small  brick  building  ;  the  cells, 
two  and  a  half  by  seven  feet ;  beds  made  of  boards  with  a 
few  straws  to  lie  on.  There  were  four  men  and  one  woman. 
Eight  ounces  of  meat  and  vegetables  allowed  the  men  for 
dinner,  when  laboring  ;  five  ounces  of  meat  and  vegetables 
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to  the  women  ;  bread  and  pea  coffee  for  breakfast ;  bread 
and  water  for  supper.  The  Warden  kind,  treating  them 
more  like  hired  men  than  prisoners ;  took  them  to  work  on 
the  farm  without  extra  guards ;  he  trusted  them  and  said 
he  had  never  been  deceived. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  with  nine  thousand  inhabitants  was 
visited.     There    were    thirteen    men,    no   women ;    their 
offence   being   supplying   whiskey  to   Indians.     Two,   for 
two   months,  for   light   theft;   longer  term    prisoners  are 
sent  to  Westminster.     Nine  cells,  seven    by  twelve  feet; 
three   beds   in    each,  except    those    reserved    for  drunk- 
ards.     Diet,    one  pound   of    meat;    soup,    potatoes  and 
beans  for  dinner ;  tea,    twice  a  day.     In    the  suburbs  of 
Victoria  on  an  elevation  stood  the  prison,  a  handsome  and 
imposing  brick   structure,  finished  in  hard,  red  wood,  in 
which  no  vermin  can  live.     They  have  fifty-one  men  and 
three  Indian  women,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor  were  repair- 
ing clothing,  using  the  needle  as  if  they  were  used  to  it 
Two  Chinamen  were  in  the  laundry,  some  at  work  in  the 
garden.     They  had  a  fine  chapel.     Their  ages  ranged  from 
eighteen  to  seventy  years ;  committed  generally  lor  theft, 
from  one  to  six  weeks ;  if  longer  time,  sent  to  Westmins- 
ter.    If  found  drunk,  with  the  bottle,  two  months ;  if  not, 
merely  fined  and   dismissed.     They  had  stationary  wash 
stands  and  porcelain  bath  tubs ;  required  to  bathe  every 
week.     Cells,  nine  by  thirteen  feet,  with  woven  wire  mat- 
tresses ;  two  pairs  of  blankets  for  summer,  and  an  extra  pair 
for  winter.     This  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  these  mat- 
tresses in  prison  ;  they  said  they  adopted  them  as  a  sanitary 
measure. 

In  Alaska,  we  found  prisons  at  Fort  Wrangle  and 
Juneau ;  no  inmates.  In  Sitka*s  prison,  thirteen  men,  one 
woman,  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  (which  is  contrary 
to  United  States  laws,)  sentenced  for  thirteen  months  and 
fined  jjti,ooo;  five  days  deducted  from  every  month  for  good 
conduct.  Long  term  prisoners  are  sent  to  California  or 
Puget  Sound.  Cells,  small  and  dark.  Diet :  salt  meat,  veni- 
son and  vegetables.  They  labor  under  great  disadvantage, 
not  having  any  appropriation.  The  United  States  laws 
forbid  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  Alaska,  but  notwith- 
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standing  this  it  i3  smuggled  and  sold  after  paying  the 
United  States  tax,  there  being  no  local  law  in  Alaska  pro- 
hibiting the  sale.  Our  Government,  although  it  purchas- 
ed that  country,  extends  no  protection  to  its  inhabitants ;  the 
seal  fisheries  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  than  human 
life.  On  our  return  we  touched  at  Seattle,  Port  Townsend ; 
did  not  see  their  prisons. 

At  San  Francisco  we  found  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  men,  ten  women ;  six  for  felony,  four  for  misdemeanor, 
nineteen  men  for  murder.  Several  were  in  cells,  six  by 
nine  feet.  In  the  morning  they  were  gaven  coffee,  bread 
and  mush;  dinner,  soup  (differing  everyday),  potatoes  and 
meat.  Fridays,  fish  and  potatoes.  At  the  Police  Central 
Court,  there  are  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  thousand 
arrested  each  year,  mostly  for  drunkenness ;  mostly  Chinese 
for  violating  city  ordinances;  they  are  seldom  drunk. 
There  is  no  record  kept  of  the  sexes  and  no  matrons  at  the 
stations,  and  only  one  at  the  city  hospital,  she  being 
appointed  after  a  long  struggle.  The  officers  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  and  said  it  would  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  vice  and  immorality,  as  women  were  brought  there 
under  the  influence  of  opium  and  liquor,  who  were  unable 
to  protect  themselves.  San  Jose,  Southern  California,  with 
a  population  of  twenty-seven  thousand,  had  in  its  prison 
ninety-one  men  and  one  woman,  for  grand  and  petty  larceny, 
committed  generally  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  their 
terms  running  from  thirty  to  ninety  days.  Diet :  bread,  meat 
and  coffee,  for  breakfast ;  soup,  meat  and  beans,  for  dinner. 
Cells,  eight  by  nine  feet ;  sleep  on  the  floor,  no  beds. 

Penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  eleven  hundred  and 

seventy  men,  thirty  women ;  they  have  twenty-five  acres ; 

weave  their  blankets,  grind  their  flour,  have  stone  works, 

where  all  kinds  of  stone  work  is  done ;  saddle  and  harness 

department  boot  and  shoe  factory,  cooper  shop  and  chain 

works.     There  is  a  large  library,  convicts  being  supplied 

with  books  by  catalogue.     The  chapel  is  large  and  services 

j      held  every  week ;  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  attend. 

I      The  kitchen  is  large,  airy,  and  in  as  good  order  as  we  could 

I      expecL     The  woman's  department  is  under  the  care  of  a 

I     woman  who  has  rooms  for  her  exclusive  use.     It  was  sad 
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to  see  the  men,  many  of  them  quite  young,  march  lock-step 
to  their  dinner  ;  they  eat  their  meal  of  soup,  meat  and  bread 
quietly.  Here  we  found  the  wire  mattresses.  They  adopted 
them  for  sanitary  and  economical  reasons,  the  wire  costing 
sixty  cents;  they  weave  them,  while  the  straw  costs  five 
hundred  dollars  every  year  and  was  a  great  trouble  to  change 
the  beds.  Harriet  W.  Paist. 


REPORT   OF   HARRIET  W.  PAIST, 

DELEGATE  TO  THE  CONFERENCE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  evening  of  September  nth,  1889,  ^^e  sixteenth 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  convened  at  Union 
Square  Hall,  San  Francisco,  California.  Ex-Governor 
Perkins,  presiding.  The  hall  was  full,  and  beautifully 
decorated  with  ferns  and  flowers.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Barrows.  At  the  Occidental  Hotel  a  reception  was  tendered 
them  by  the  local  committee.  The  parlors  were  tastefully 
adorned  with  flowers,  evergreens,  and  ferns  ten  feet  long 
such  as  grow  only  in  this  luxuriant  southern  clime.  Across 
the  rooms  were  drawn  banners  of  golden  silk— emblematic 
of  the  Golden  State — on  one  was  printed  in  gold  letters 
this  motto : 

*'  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  Charity." 

Another : 

**  What  we  freely  receive 
We  frankly  give.** 

A  collation  for  three  hundred  was  given ;  the  fruits  of 
California  in  plenty.  Rabbi  Vonsanger  spoke  briefly.  The 
Conference  was  addressed  by  Right  Rev.  George  D.  Gil- 
lespie, Bishop  of  the  Western  Diocese  of  Michigan,  presi- 
dent. The  first  paper  considered  was  on  **  Prison  System 
of  the  South.'*  The  reports  were  presented  by  Mr.  Wines, 
who  said  the  prison  system  of  the  Southern  States  was 
uniformly  bad ;  in  many  of  them  the  inmates  were  farmed 
out  to  the  highest  bidder,  whose  only  aim  seemed  to  be  to 
get  the  most  work  out  of  them.  He  also  stated  the  death 
rate  was  ten  per  cent,  higher  there  than  elsewhere.     The 
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report  of  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Spear,  Jr.,  showed  that  California 
with  an  estimated  population  of  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  appropriated  for  two  years,  from  July 
ist,  1887,  $4,277,416;  new  establishments,  $i,io5,cxx); 
special  appropriations,  $1,201,616;  general,  $1,907,800. 
The  dependent  children  are  placed  in  private  institutions 
supported  by  the  State.  Hebrews,  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  children,  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  money  ; 
Protestant,  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  children,  eleven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  money ;  secular  or  non-secular,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  children,  seventeen  and  four-fifth  per  cent, 
of  the  money ;  Roman  Catholic,  sixty-three  and  one-eighth 
per  cent,  of  the  children,  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  money. 
The  number  to  be  cared  for  were  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $1,91 1,- 
486.83  annually.  This  large  sum  was  commented  on  by 
several  of  the  delegates.  The  State  allows  for  each  orphan 
$100;  half  orphan,  $75;  every  abandoned  child,  $75;  and 
for  each  indigent  adult,  $75  a  year. 

Mr.  Glenn,  of  Maryland,  thought  the  Almshouse  should 
not  be  made  too  attractive  to  the  paupers.  At  their  insti- 
tution whiskey  and  tobacco  are  furnished  the  inmates  free. 
They  have  five  hundred,  and  they  are  made  use  of  at  every 
election  by  the  politicians.  Mrs.  Jacobs,  of  Colorado,  thought 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  Alms- 
houses was  to  disfranchise  their  inmates.  Indiana's  report 
showed  that  $1,381,500  had  been  expended  for  their 
dependents.  All  earnings  of  their  State's  prison  go  into 
the  State  Treasury ;  last  year  it  was  $7, 100  above  expenses. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  read  a  paper  on  **Free  Kindergar- 
tens:"  there  are  now  forty-eight  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land. The  average  attendance  between  two  and  a  half  and 
seven  years,  is  forty-five  hundred,  at  a  cost  per  capita  of 
$15.65.  These  schools  are  supported  by  different  individ- 
uals: Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  having  given  $45,000.  Papers 
were  read  advocating  placing  the  young  in  separate  institu- 
tions from  the  adults.  The  Century  Club  gave  a  reception. 
Papers  were  read  on  **  Charity,**  **Our  Churches  and 
Charities,"  by  Mr.  McCullock  and  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans. 
Mr.  Glenn,  of  Baltimore,  thought  charitable  work  was  no 
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longer  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  a  necessity,  a  protection 
against  fraud.     Rev.  Mr.  Wendte  said  the  city  of  Oakland 
gave  the  Associated  Charities  $  1 50  a  month,  which  placed 
them  on  a  firm  footing.     All   united  in  the  good  work. 
Papers  were  read  by  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Wisconsin ;  Dr. 
Hal.  C.  Wyman,  of  Detroit,  and  others,  on  the  treatment 
of  inmates  of  poor-houses ;  some  thought  they  should  be 
under  State  control  and  be  compelled  to  labor,  if  able,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  work  they  should  be  put  in  solitary  con- 
finement on  very  plain  diet.    The  Board  of  Trade  welcomed 
us.     The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  State  University 
were  visited.     Under  police  escort,  we  visited  Chinatown. 
We  groped  our  way  through  dark  streets,  up  narrow  stairs, 
along  hallways  to  their  Temple.    The  room  was  very  close, 
no  ventilation,  and  full  of  the  fumes  of  opium.     The  police 
explained  thetr  mode  of  worship,  exhibiting  the  different 
articles  used  to  propitiate  their  Gods  or  appease  their  wrath, 
all   this  time  several  Celestials  were   on  guard  watching 
every  motion.     Other  parts  of  their  quarters  were  visited, 
but  all  the  same,  dark  and  filthy. 

The  Conference  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  who  took  for  his  text  **I  will  make  a  man  more 
precious  than  fine  gold.'*     He  said  man  has  a  free  will  for 
the  exercise  of  which  he  is  personally  responsible  to  his 
Maker  as  well  as  to  society.     The  same  conditions  do  not 
surround  all  alike  in  manner  or  degree ;  only  an  infinite 
judge  can  justly  weigh  these  differences,  but  human  judg- 
ment must   not   lose  sight  of  them.     True  philanthropy 
must  not  only  relieve  distress  but  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  and  give  genuine  help  by  helping  the  individual  to  build 
up  a  better  character  and  a  better  wiU.   The  **  Helping  Hand 
Society''  decorated  the  First  Congregational  Church  with 
tropical  plants  and  profusion  of  flowers.     Rev.  Mr.  McCul- 
lock,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  were  speakers.     At  the 
morning  session,  i6th,  papers  were  read  on  **The  care  of 
the  Insane,"  the  different  methods  of  care;  the  congregate 
and  the  cottage  system ;  the  separation  of  the  curable  from 
the  incurable  ;  of  the  young  from   the  old.     All    favored 
boarding  in  a  quiet  condition  in  private  families,  as  condu- 
cive to  restoration.     The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
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elation  gave  a  reception.  **  State  Boards  of  Charity'*  pa- 
pers were  read  and  discussed  by  representatives  from 
different  States.  An  excursion  was  given  on  the  Bay  in 
the  steamer  Tamalpais,  of  three  hundred  delegates  and 
invited  guests ;  the  usual  tour  was  made,  passing  Fort  Point, 
Sawalito,  San  Quentin,  and  returned  past  Alcatras,  where 
many  landed  and  inspected  the  prisons,  etc. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Byers,  '*  Prisons  and  Prison 
Regulations."  He  said  no  prison  system  can  be  made 
effective  that  does  not  have  due  organization  and  equipment 
as  preventive  agencies.  The  next  agency  is  a  well  regula- 
ted police,  it  should  be  more  a  preventive  body  than  a 
detective.  Labor  should  be  imposed  upon  inmates,  and 
cumulative  sentence  provided  for.  There  should  be  houses 
of  detention  and  police  matrons  in  every  large  city.  He 
said  prison  labor  was  not  in  competition  with*free  labor,  and 
the  declamation  against  it  was  the  result  of  the  political 
machination  of  demagogues.  Mrs.  Sperry,  of  Colorado, 
urged  the  abolition  01  striped  clothing,  the  use  of  credits 
and  rewards,  separate  incarceration,  employment  and 
supervision  of  women.  W.  H.  Hill,  chaplain  at  San  Quen- 
tin, found  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  prisoners  are  actuated 
by  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  last 
never  reformed  the  prisoners,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
credit  system  did.  Dr.  Rogers  read  a  paper  on  **  Public 
aid  and  care  for  the  Feeble  Minded  ;"  he  said  the  schools 
that  have  been  established  are  very  satisfactory,  many  kinds 
of  work  have  been  found  to  be  within  their  scope  to  develop 
their  mental  faculties.  About  one-third  of  the  inmates  are 
self-supporting,  the  others  must  be  provided  for.  If  this 
class  is  allowed  to  grow  up  without  proper  care  the  State 
suffers  the  penalty  in  the  increase  of  pauperism,  crime  and 
vice. 
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WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT. 

[Communication^ 

A  QUERY  AS  TO  WHETHER  IT  BE  NOT  ADVISABLE  TO   INITIATE  CERTAIN  "RE- 
FORMS"   IN  OUR  SOCIAL   LAWS  OR  "SYSTEM,"  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
THAT  WE  ARE  SEEMINGLY  STRIVING,  SO  INDUSTRIOUSLY,  TO 
INITIATE    CERTAIN   REFORMS,    SUPPOSED   TO   BE   NECES- 
SARY,** WITHIN    THE  WALLS  OF   OUR  PENAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS  ? '  * 


BY  Z,  B.  STEARNS, 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  upon  the  rules,  regulations 
and  discipline  within  the  walls  of  our  penal  establishments,  as  well 
as  upon  the  ** reforms'*  supposed \o  be  necessary  therein. 

Monsieur  le  Docteur  D ,  was  delegated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  investigate  **as  to  the  least  cruel  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment." 

This  involved  the  visit  to,  and  the-  inspection  of  the  numerous 
prisons  in  the  respective  countries;  interviews  with  those  condemned  to 

death,   and  also  the  presence  of  Monsieur  le  Docteur  D at  the 

execution  of  said  criminals. 

It  was  at  a  reunion  of  scientific  men,  at  the  residence  of  Monsieur 

W.  de  R ,  London,  and  just  after  the  execution  of  the  noted  burglar 

and  murderer,  P ,  that  we  parted,  after  the  recital  by  him  of  the 

following : 

"This  man  P was  detected  in  the  act  of  burglary,  and  after 

shooting  and  killing  the  policeman  who  had  attempted  to  arrest  him  in 
the  act,  he  was  pursued  \iyz. posse  of  policemen  attracted  by  the  shot,  was 
caught,  tried  and  condemned  to  he  hanged. 

**  Within  a  few  moments  of  his  execution,  P asked  for  his  violin, 

and  played  with  such  pathos  and  feeling  the  *  prison  song'  of  *I1  Trou- 
vatore,'  that  the  executioner  and  all  in  attendance  wept  like  children. 
A  few  moments  after  he  asked  the  privilege  of  making  certain  statements, 
or,  as  we  vulgarly  call  it,  a  'confession,'  to  wit: 

"In  the  first  place,  said  P ,  take  that  man  J S 

out  of  those  prison  walls  of  B-^ . 

**I  was  in  the  court-room  each  day  of  that  man's  trial  and  heard 
his  sentence  to  death.  I  killed  the  policeman  for  whose  murder  that  man 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  was  a  poor  carpenter, 
rushing,  evidently,  home  to  his  wife  and  children  with  his  week's  wages. 
As  I  was  interrupted  in  my  'business,*  which  'society'  or  its  'laws'  had 
made  for  me,  I  had  to  kill  or  go  to  prison. 

"When  I  shot  the  policeman,  this  poor  carpenter  was  evidently 
walking  hurriedly  and  had  passed  the  house  which  I  had  entered. 
Another  policeman,  attracted  by  my  shot,  rushed  up,  and  seeing  a  man 
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before  him  in  the  road,  and  who,  in  his  mind,  was  escaping  from  the 
scene,  arrested  him. 

**The  shoes  or  boots  of  this  carpenter  fitted,  to  a  nicety,  the  foot- 
prints on  the  clay  soil  below  the  back  window,  from  which  I  jumped  on 
firing;  and  from  other  details  too  long  to  enumerate,  this  man  was,  on 
circumstantial  evidence  alone,  convicted,  condemned  to  death,  and  it 
was  owing  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious  clemency  alone,  that  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  life-imprisonment." 

(This  carpenter  was  released  and  a  public  subscription  was  com- 
menced and  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  pounds 
sterling  after  his  liberation,  and  deserved  every  penny  ofit/) 

But  P added:         *        *        *         ** I,  myself,  should  not  die. 

You,  *  Society,'  are  responsible  for  every  act  of  yillainy  in  my  career,  and 
1  shall  try  to  prove  it:  " 

**VVhen  only  a  lad,  my  father  died,  leaving  my  dear  mother  very 
poor.  I  commenced  to  sell  newspapers  on  the  streets.  I  knew  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  I  used  to  read  my  papers  with  earnest  love  of  instruc- 
tion and  could  talk  intelligently  upon  most  topics  of  the  day.  I  was 
what  the  world  called  *a  bright  boy.'  I  discovered  I  had  a  taste  for 
music,  and  this  led  me  once  to  the  extravagance  of  purchasing  a  second- 
hand violin,  but  very  cheap.  Mother  and  I  were  getting  on  rather  nicely 
when,  one  day,  I  met  a  few  of  my  companions  and  we  commenced  a 
little  *  by-play '  by  teasing  an  old  man  with  a  cart-load  of  apples,  by  taking 
a  few  and  running  off  with  them.  I  never  thought  for  one  second  it  was 
really  'stealing.' 

**One  more  astute  and  uncharitable  policeman  than  the  others  at 
the  comer  of  the  street,  pursued  us,  caught  us,  and  locked  us  up  in  the 

*  station-house.'  We  were  brought  before  the  local  magistrate  next  morn- 
ing, tried,  and  sent  to  jail  for  fifteen  days,  during  which  time  my  mother 
must  have  suffered  intensely,  for  I  know  I  did  at  the  very  thought  0/  her. 
The  little  money  she  had  saved  up  from  my  earnings  was  all  spent,  and 
when  I  got  out  of  jail,  I  did  not  have  the  means  with  which  to  buy  my- 
self enough  papers  to  commence  *  business '  again.     I  had  been  caught 

*  stealing,'  the  neighbors  said  they  would  not  trust  me,  so  I  could  not 
even  borrow  a  penny,  and  the  papers  were  always  cash,  and  thus  I  realized 
my  sad  position. 

'*  I  thought  I  would  make  a  good  *  office '  or  *  messenger '  boy.  I 
tried  everything.  No  one  would  take  me  without  a  reference,  and  I  could 
give  none  save  that  of  my  mother,  and  that  would  not  be  accepted.  I 
knew  my  neighbors  would  give  me  none,  and  I  found  myself  starving  and 
penniless,  and,  what  was  worse,  I  knew  my  mother  was  starving,  too, 

**  No  one  but  God  himself  can  imagine  the  remorse  of  my  soul  and 
heart-felt  regrets  at  having  thus  foolishly  (although  most  innocently) 
brought  my  mother  to  abject  want  and  suffering.  One  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing I  tried  again  to  get  something,  anything  to  do.  But,  no,  the  same 
questions  were  put  to  me:  'Where  did  you  work  last?*  and  when  I 
replied,  *I  used  to  sell  newspapers,  sir,'  the  (juestion  came,  'What  made 
you  stop  selling  them?'  *  *  *  until  by  questioning  and 
cross-questioning  I  had  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  *  *  *  ^^^ 
thus  I  was  worse  off  than  ever. 
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*'  I,  then  cold  and  hungry,  and  knowing  my  mother  also  was  suffer- 
ing, thought  over  the  different  ways  and  means  of  the  criminals  thai  I 
had  read  about  in  my  papers ;  and  I  also  remember  well  saying  to  myself, 
*  For  one  childish  offence  *  society  *  has  damned  a  life  of  usefulness.' 
All  right !     If  such  be  your  laws,  your  religion,  your  Christianity,  then 

I  AM  YOUR  ENEMY  FOREVER. 

**  I  then  went  out,  (not  as  before,  childishly  and  innocently,  but) 
wittingly  and  wilfully,  and  stole  and  stole  enough,  too. 

**  From  petit  larceny  I  went  to  grand  larceny,  thence  to  burglary, 
(my  mother  ignorant  of  my  proceedings,  which  I  had  to  misrepresent  of 
course,  and  thus  committing  another  crime).  I  kept  up  my  reading  and 
became  well-informed.  I  cultivated  my  music,  etc.  I  made  it  a  rule  fo 
never  refuse  the  poor^  and  never  entered  but  the  rich  man^s  house  for  my 
plunder.  I  always  shrank  from  taking  life:  it  hurt  me  deeply  when 
obliged  to  do  so,  but  'Society'  had  made  and  forced  upon  me  robbery 
and  theft  as  my  only  livelihood.  I  only  took  life  when  I  knew  my  life 
or  liberty  was  in  jeopardy.  As  for  death,  I  do  not  dread  it.  My 
mother  is  dead.  I  am  old  now  and  have  but  little,  if  anything,  to  live  for. 
*    *    *     I  am  ready/'* 

And  this  man  walked  to  the  scaffold  without  the  trembling  of  a 
muscle,  praying  only  that  his  mother  might  receive  his  soul.     *      ♦     * 

*  *  *  That  this  man  had  within  him,  when  a  lad,  all  the  attri- 
butes with  which  to  make  a  useful  citizen,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  close  of  his  career  he  had  become  a  well-informed  man,  although  self- 
instructed  ;  that  he  had  an  innate  love  for  music,  which  denoted  refine- 
ment of  mind  and  heart,  and  had  cultivated  this  taste  until  he  had  become 
proficient  both  on  the  violin  and  violincello ;  that  he  was  owner  of  a 
))retty  *  villa ; '  that  he  was  fond  of  floriculture.  He  dressed  well,  and 
his  whole  demeanor  was  that  of  a  man  of  culture.  For  one  childish 
mistake  of  his  youth  ** Society"  or  its  laws  had  placed  upon  him,  and 
for  life,  a  stigma  which  he  knew  and  felt  no  legitimate  effort  on  his  part 
could  wipe  out  (for  had  he  not  tried  his  best  ?)  and  thus  he  became  a 
**  desperado." 

This  is  not  intended  to  palliate  any  one  of  this  man's  acts  or  crinoes 
or  to  criticise  the  just  punishment  meted  out  to  him  for  said  acts  and 
crimes,  but  had  **  Sociei-y  "  reached  a  higher  standard  oi  Christian  charity 
and  forgiveness,  this  young  lad,  after  his  first  boyish  offence,  would  have 
been  taken  by  the  hand,  his  mistake  or  offence  **  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten," and  that  the  life  spent  so  industriously  in  seeking  out  the  best 
tools,  the  safest  methods,  by  which  he  could  enter  and  rob  the  houses  of 
his  election,  could  and  would  doubtless,  have  been  spent  in  just  as 
industriously  seeking  out  the  best  ways  and  means  to  attain  prosperity, 
HAPPINESS  and  usefulness. 

Crime  of  course  must  be  punished.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that 
Just  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  all  violators  of  the  law,  or  the 
world  would  soon  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  **  social  chaos,^'  Be  careful 
and  do  not  condemn,  for  a  whole  life-time.  Do  not  prevent  legitimate 
occupation.  Too  often  the  discharged  prisoner  is  questioned  and  cross- 
examined,  wherever  he  seeks  to  gain  his  daily  bread,  until  he  is  forced 
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TO  TELL  THE  TRUTH,  and  THEN  rebuffed,  pursued  by  the  finger  of  scorn; 

until  weary,  hungry,  friendless,  hopeless,  he  is  driven  to  despair,  and  then 

*****         DESPERATE  men  do  desperate  things. 

As  to  "Reform"  within  our  prison  walls,  let  anyone  visit  our 
present  penitentiary  here,  and  they  will  be  perplexed  to  find  one  solitary 
point,  either  in  its  rules,  regulations  or  discipline  on  which  there  could 
be  raised  a  question  of  reform.  One  would  imagine  himself  on  entering, 
simply  in  some  vast,  well-governed  and  orderly  work-shop  or  manu- 
factory. 

Convicts  are  well  fed,  comfortably  clothed,  have  their  obligatory 
baths  regularly,  and  are  therefore  cleanly.  They  are  allowed  certain 
privileges.  They  are  regulated  as  to  their  daily  tasks,  and  are  paid,  at 
prescribed  rates,  for  all  over-work.  They  have  religious  discourses  on 
Sunday — in  one  word,  have  all  else  of  the  strictly  necessary  concomitants 
of  life,  except  their  liberty — and  the  question  with  them  is  and  only  can 
be,  ♦*  NOT  what  am  I  to  do  to-morrow  or  next  day,  but,  what  am  I  to  do 
when  free?" 

Thus,  let  us  see  that  we  have  so  reformed  "Society,"  on  the  "out- 
side" of  those  prison  walls  that,  when  he,  who  has  expiated  his  crime 
by  just  punishment;  who  has  had  time  to  think  over,  regret  and  repent  of 
his  misdeeds,  be  not  received  by  us  ^^-r^/Z^f/ZtDhristians,  by  rebuff,  scorn 
and  neglect,  thus  throwing  the  poor  liberated  convict,  from  absolute 
necessity  and  want,  Inick  to  his  former  life. 

Let  two  (2)  commissioners  be  appointed  by  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  who,  with  himself  as  chairman  dejure^  shall  form 
a  "  Committee  "  of  Investigation.  The  duties  of  the  two  commissioners 
shall  l>e  to  inspect  the  penal  establishments  in  the  State  (say  once  every 
six  months) ;  that  the  said  two  commissioners  shall  examine  all  the  docu- 
ments and  papers  relating  to  the  conviction  of  each  criminal ;  investigate 
as  to  his  moral  status  and  general  conduct  before  the  offence ;  as  to  the 
impelling  force  which  controlled  the  criminal  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
act ;  his  conduct  after  the  act  and  during  his  incarceration,  and  "  in 
committee"  lay  before  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  all  of  the  said 
documents,  results  of  said  investigation,  etc.,  etc. 

Talleyrand,  once  said  :  "  That  in  every  cut  of  man  there  was  some 
impelling  force  over  which  he  had  Imt  little  control  at  the  time,  and  of  which 
he  alone  was  Just  Judge. ' ' 

Then  let  the  said  two  commissioners  thoroughly  investigate  the 
several  points,  viz. : 

(i.)  The  moral  status  and  general  conduct  of  the  convict  before 
the  act. 

(2.)  The  impelling  force  or  incentive  to  do  the  act. 

(3.)  The  general  conduct  after  the  act  and  during  his  imprisonment. 

If  said  committee  should  find  the  sentence  in  too  flagrant  violation 
of  strict  justice,  let  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  use  his  right  of  com- 
mutation of  sentence  or  of  pardon.  And  now  we  come  to  the  day  of  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoner,  the  day  on  which  he  must  face  the  world  again, 
and  battle  for  his  daibj  bread,  without  2i  friend,  and  without  the  possibility. 
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or  at  least  probabHity,  under  our  present  social  system,  of  the  simplest  word 
of  enctmragement,  of  recommendation^  or  of  aid. 

This  want  might  be  supplied  by  a  ^^  certificate,^'  signed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Prison  and  endorsed  by  the  Committee,  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  presiding. 

It  might  run  something  as  follows : 
**  To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

**We  hereby  certify  that was  liberated  from  the 

penitentiary  of  this  city  this  day,  after  having  served  out  his  term  of 

years  for . 

"His  moral  status  and  general  conduct  before  said  offence  was 


He  has  been  engaged  in  work  as  • 


His  conduct  since 
his  incarceration  has  been 

'<  Without  engaging  either  the  responsibility  of  the  State  or  that  of 
our  individual  selves,  we  think  him  thoroughly  repentant  of  his  crime, 
sincere  in  his  intention  to  do  right  in  the  future,  and  we  thus  bespeak  for 
him  the  kind  offices  of  the  world  at  large. 

"seal]  His  Excellency,  the  Governor. 

SEAL  A.  B.  C ,  Commissioner. 

seal]  X.  Y.  Z ,  Commissioner. 

seal] ,  Suft  of  Penitentiary'' 

Some  may  say  that  the  issuing  of  this  certificate  will  be  likely  to 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  criminal  as  a  palliation  of  his  offence^  and  thus 
more  or  less  an  incentive  to  further  misdeeds. 

He  who  advances  this  objection  is  but  a  poor  judge  of  "  human 
nature,"  and  one  who,  perhaps,  has  never  suffered  from  a  mistake,  blun- 
der or  crime  (however  many  he  may  have  committed), 

**  Confidence  begets  confidence,"  and  "  Trust  begets  trust." 

If  after  all  the  humane  treatment  bestowed  upon  the  convict  during 
his  incarceration,  and  after  the  delivery  of  the  said  charitable  certificate, 
this  convict  should  again  be  found  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws,  thus 
forfeiting  all  further  claim  to  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men, 
make  his  penalty  doubly  severe,  and  that  with  no  possible  hope  of  the 
delivery  of  a  second  certificate. 

Give  the  convict  one  good,  fair  chance  in  which  to  redeem  the 
PAST,  and  become  perhaps  a  happy  and  useful  man. 


■'!- 


OLD  TIMES  AND   NEW. 

[  Communicatwn,'] 

MUST   criminals   BE   TREATED    CRIMINALLY? 

Nations  have  relied  on  confiscation  and  degradation,  on  maimings, 
whippings,  brandings,  and  exposures  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Connected  with  the  court  of  justice  was  the  chamber  of  torture.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  was  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  instruments  that 
would  surely  reach  the  most  sensitive  nerve.  No  matter  how  severe  the 
punishments  were,  the  crimes  increased. 

It  was  found  that  the  penalty  of  death  made  little  difference. 
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Thieves  and  highwaymen,  heretics  and  blasphemers,  went  on  their  way. 
It  was  then  thought  necessary  to  add  to  this  penalty  of  death,  and  con- 
sequently the  convicted  were  tortured  in  every  conceivable  way  before 
execution.  They  were  broken  on  the  wheel ;  their  joints  dislocated  on 
the  rack.  They  were  suspended  by  their  legs  and  arms,  while  immense 
weights  were  placed  upon  their  breasts.  Their  flesh  was  burnt  and  torn 
with  hot  irons.  They  were  roasted  at  slow  fires.  They  were  buried 
alive;  given  to  wild  beasts  ;  molten  lead  was  poured  in  their  ears;  their 
eyelids  were  cut  off  and  the  wretches  placed  with  their  faces  toward  the 
sun.  Others  were  securely  bound,  so  that  they  could  move  neither  hand 
nor  foot,  and  over  their  stomachs  were  placed  inverted  bowls ;  under  these 
bowls  rats  were  confined ;  on  top  of  the  bowls  were  heaped  coals  of  fire, 
so  that  the  rats  in  their  efforts  to  escape  would  gnaw  into  the  bowels  of  the 
victims.  They  were  staked  out  on  the  sands  of  the  sea,  to  be  drowned 
by  the  slowly  rising  tide ;  and  every  means  by  which  human  nature  can 
be  overcome  slowly,  painfully,  and  terribly,  were  conceived  and  carried 
into  execution.     And  yet  the  number  of  so-called  criminals  increased. 

For  petty  offenses  men  were  degraded — given  to  the  mercy  of  the 
rabble.  Their  ears  were  cut  off,  their  nostrils  slit,  their  foreheads  brand- 
ed. They  were  tied  to  the  tails  of  carts,  and  flogged  from  one  town  to 
another.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  poor  wretches  obstinately  refused 
to  become  good  and  useful  citizens. 

D^radation  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  with  its  maimings  and 
brandings,  and  the  result  was  that  those  who  inflicted  the  punishments 
became  as  degraded  as  their  victims. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  offenses  in 
Great  Britain  punishable  by  death.  The  gallows-tree  bore  fruit  through 
all  the  year,  and  the  hangman  was  the  busiest  official  in  the  kingdom — 
but  the  criminab  increased. 

Crimes  were  committed  to  punish  crimes,  and  crimes  were  com- 
mitted to  prevent  crimes.  Governments  have  committed  far  more  crimes 
than  they  have  prevented. 

Are  we  not  satisfied  that  back  of  every  act  and  thought  and  dream 
and  fancy  is  an  efficient  cause?  Is  anything,  or  can  anything  be  pro- 
duced that  is  not  necessarily  produced? 

Men  do  not  prefer  unhappiness  to  joy.  Man  endeavors  to  better 
his  own  condition  and  seeks,  although  by  mistaken  ways,  his  own  well- 
being.  The  p>oorest  man  would  like  to  be  rich — the  sick  desire  health— 
and  no  sane  man  wishes  to  win  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-men. 
Every  human  being  prefers  liberty  to  imprisonment. 

Are  the  brains  of  criminals  exactly  like  the  brains  of  honest  men  ? 
Have  criminals  the  same  ambitions,  the  same  standards  of  happiness  or  of 
well-being?  If  a  difference  exists  in  the  brain,  will  that,  in  part,  account 
for  the  difference  in  character?  Is  there  anything  in  heredity?  Are 
vices  as  carefully  transmitted  by  nature  as  virtues?  Does  each  man  in 
some  degree  bear  burdens  imposed  by  ancestors?  We  know  that  diseases 
of  flesh  and  blood  are  transmitted — that  the  child  is  the  heir  of  physical 
deformity.  Are  diseases  of  the  brain ;  are  deformities  of  the  soul,— of  the 
mind,  also  transmitted  ? 
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In  the  physical  world  there  are  causes  and  effects.  What  is  true  in 
the  physical  world  is  equally  true  in  the  realm  of  mind — world  of  passion 
and  desire. 

A  certain  man  under  certain  conditions  acts  in  a  certain  way. 
There  are  certain  temptations  that  he,  with  his  brain,  with  his  experience, 
with  his  intelligence,  with  his  surroundings,  cannot  withstand.  If  we 
change  the  conditions  of  this  man,  his  actions  will  be  changed.  Develop 
his  mind,  give  him  new  subjects  of  thought,  and  you  change  the  man: 
and  the  man  being  changed,  his  conduct  will  be  different. 

In  civilized  countries  the  struggle  for  existence  is  severe,  the  com- 
petition far  sharper' than  in  savage  lands.  Certain  lines  of  conduct  are 
called  legal,  and  certain  others  criminal.  How  do  we  know  that  it  is 
ix)ssible  for  all  people  to  be  honest?  Are  we  certain  that  all  people  can 
tell  the  truth  ?  Is  it  possible  for  all  men  to  be  generous  or  candid  or 
courageous  ? 

That  there  are  millions  of  people  incapable  of  committing  certain 
crimes,  and  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  millions  of  others  incapable  of 
practicing  certain  virtues.  We  do  not  blame  a  man  because  he  is  not  a 
sculptor,  a  poet,  a  painter,  or  a  statesman.  Are  we  certain  that  it  does 
not  require  genius  to  be  good?  Who  has  the  mental  balance  with  which 
to  weigh  the  forces  of  heredity,  of  want,  of  temptation,  and  who  can 
analyze  with  certainty  the  mysterious  motions  of  the  brain  ? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  tyranny  of  governments,  the  injustice  of 
nations,  the  fierceness  of  what  is  called  the  law,  produce  in  the  individual 
a  tendency  in  the  same  direction  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  citizen  is  apt 
to  imitate  his  nation  ?  Society  plunders  its  enemies,  and  now  and  then  a 
citizen  has  the  desire  to  plunder  his.  Society  kills  its  enemies^  and 
possibly  sows  in  the  heart  of  some  citizen  the  seeds  of  murder* 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  criminal  is  a  natural  product,  and  that  society 
unconsciously  produces  these  children  of  vice?  Can  we  not  safely  take 
another  step,  and  say  that  the  criminal  is  a  victim,  as  the  diseased  and 
insane  and  deformed  are  victims?  We  do  not  think  of  punishing  a  man 
because  he  is  afflicted  with  disease — our  desire  is  to  find  a  cure.  We  send 
hira,  not  to  the  penitentiary,  but  to  the  hospital,  to  an  asylum.  We  do 
this  because  we  recognize  the  fact  that  disease  is  naturally  produced — 
that  it  is  inherited  from  parents,  or  the  result  of  unconscious  negligence, 
or  it  may  be  of  recklessness,  but  instead  of  punishing,  we  pity.  If  there 
are  diseases  of  the  mind,  of  the  brain,  as  there  are  diseases  of  the  body, 
and  if  these  diseases  of  the  mind,  these  deformities  of  the  brain,  produce, 
and  necessarily  produce  what  we  call  vice,  why  should  we  punish  the 
criminal,  and  pity  those  who  are  physically  diseased  ? 

We  know  that  there  are  deformed  bodies,  and  we  are  equally  certain 
that  there  are  deformed  minds. 

Society  has  the  right  to  protect  itself.  How  shall  this  right  of  self- 
defence  be  exercised  ?  What  spirit  shall  be  in  the  nation  or  in  society — 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  a  desire  to  degrade  and  punish  and  destroy,  or  a 
spirit  born  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  criminals  are  victims? 

The  world  has  thoroughly  tried  confiscation,  degradation,  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  death,  and  thus  far  the  world  has  foiled* 
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In  1850,  we  had  23,000,000  of  people,  and  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  prisoners. 

In  i860,  31,000,000  of  people,  and  19,000  prisoners. 

In  1870,  38,000,000  of  people,  and  32,000  prisoners. 

In  1880,  50,000,000  of  people,  and  58,000  prisoners. 

It  may  be  curious  to  note  the  relation  between  insanity,  pauperism, 
and  crime : 

In  1850,  there  were  15,000  insane;  in  i860,  24,000;  in  1870, 
37,000;  in  1880,91,000. 

In  the  light  of  these  statistics,  we  are  not  succeeding  in  doing  away 
with  crime.  There  were  in  1880,  58,000  prisoners,  and  in  the  same  year 
57,000  homeless  children,  and  66,000  paupers  in  almshouses. 

A  punishment  that  degrades  the  punished  will  degrade  the  man  who 
inflicts  the  punishment,  and  will  degrade  the  government  that  procures 
the  infliction.  The  whipping-post  pollutes,  not  only  the  whipped,  but 
the  whipper,  and  not  only  the  whipper,  but  the  community  at  large. 
Wherever  its  shadow  falls  it  degrades. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  reforming  power  in  degradation — no  deterrent 
power — for  the  reason  that  the  degradation  of  the  criminal  degrades  the 
community,  and  in  this  way  produces  more  criminals,  then  is  there  any 
reforming  power  in  torture?  The  trouble  with  this  is  that  it  hardens  and 
degrades  to  the  last  degree  the  ministers  of  the  law.  Those  who  are  not 
affected  by  the  agonies  of  the  bad  will  in  a  little  time  care  nothing  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  good.  When  a  government  tortures,  it  is  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  that  the  criminal  was  when  he  committed  his  crime.  It 
requires  as  much  malice  in  those  who  execute  the  law  to  torture  a  criminal 
as  it  did  in  the  criminal  to  torture  and  kill  his  victim.  The  one  was  a 
crime  by  a  person,  the  other  by  a  nation. 

There  is  something  in  injustice,  in  cruelty,  that  tends  to  defeat  itself. 
There  were  never  so  many  traitors  in  England  as  when  the  traitor  was 
drawn  and  quartered — when  he  was  tortured  in  every  possible  way — when 
his  limbs,  torn  and  bleeding,  were  given  to  the  fury  of  mobs  or  exhibited 
pierced  by  pikes  or  hung  in  chains.  These  frightful  punishments  pro- 
duced intense  hatred  of  the  government,  and  traitors  continued  to 
increase,  until  they  became  powerful  enough  to  decide  wha^t  treason 
was  and  who  the  traitors  were,  and  to  inflict  the  same  torments  on 
others. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  how  the  average  man,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  something  of  the  temptations  to 
which  he  himself  has  been  exposed ;  remembering  the  evil  of  his  life ;  the 
things  he  would  have  done  had  there  been  opportunity;  had  he  absolutely 
known  that  discovery  would  be  impossible — should  have  feelings  of  hatred 
toward  the  imprisoned. 

I  sympathize  sincerely  with  all  failures,  with  the  victims  of  society, 
with  those  who  have  fallen,  with  the  imprisoned,  with  the  hopeless,  with 
those  who  have  been  stained  by  verdicts  of  guilty,  and  with  tho.se  who  in 
the  moment  of  passion  have  destroyed,  as  with  a  blow,  the  future  of  their 
lives. 

How  periloius,  after  all,  is  the  state  of  man !     It  is  the  work  of  a 
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life  to  build  a  great  and  splendid  character.  It  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  destroy  it  utterly,  from  turret  to  foundation-stone. 

Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Can  anything  be  done  for  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  ?  He  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  Every  right  should 
l)e  given  him,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  He  should  neither 
he  degraded  nor  robbed.  The  state  should  set  the  highest  and  noblest 
example.  The  powerful  .should  never  be  cruel,  and  in  the  breast  of  the 
supreme  there  should  be  no  desire  for  revenge. 

The  industrious  must  be  protected.  In  this  world  it  is  necessary 
to  work.  Labor  is  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity.  Larceny  is  the 
enemy  of  industry.  Society  has  the  right  to  protect  itself.  The  question 
is :  Has  it  the  right  to  punish  ? — has  it  the  right  to  degrade  ? — or  should  it 
endeavor  to  reform  the  convict? 

TREATMENT    IN   SOME   PRISONS. 

A  man  is  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  He  is  clad  in  the  garments  of 
a  convict.  He  is  degraded — he  loses  his  name — he  is  designated  by  a 
number.  He  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  human  being — he  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  state.  Nothing  is  done  for  his  improvement — nothing  for  his 
reformation.  He  is  driven  like  a  beast  of  burden;  robbed  of  his  labor: 
leased,  it  may  be,  by  the  state  to  a  contractor,  who  gets  out  of  his  hands, 
out  of  his  muscles,  out  of  his  poor  brain,  all  the  toil  that  he  can.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  speak  with  a  fellow-prisoner.  The  relations'  that  should 
exist  between  men  are  destroyed.  He  is  a  convict.  He  is  no  longer 
worthy  to  associate  even  with  his  keepers.  The  jailor  is  immensely  his 
superior,  and  the  man  who  turns  the  key  upon  him  at  night  regards  him- 
self, in  comparison,  as  a  model  of  honesty,  of  virtue  and  manhood.  He 
remains  for  the  time  of  his  sentence,  anti  when  that  expires  he  goes  forth 
a  branded  man.  He  is  given  money  enough  to  pay  his  fare  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  came. 

What  is  the  condition  of  this  man?  Can  he  get  employment? 
Not  if  he  honestly  states  who  he  is  and  where  he  has  been.  The  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  deny  his  personality,  to  assume  a  name.  He  endea- 
vors by  telling  falsehoods  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  good  conduct. 
The  average  man  does  not  wish  to  employ  an  ex-convict,  because  the 
average  man  has  no  confidence  in  the  reforming  power  of  the  penitenti 
ary.  He  believes  that  the  convict  who  comes  out  is  worse  than  the 
convict  who  went  in.  He  knows  that  in  the  penitentiary  the  heart  of  this 
man  has  been  hardened — that  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  tortures  of 
perpetual  humiliation — that  he  has  been  treated  like  a  ferocious  beast; 
and  so  he  believes  that  this  ex-convict  has  in  his  heart  hatred  for  society; 
that  he  feels  he  has  been  degraded  and  robbed.  Under  these  circum- 
g,  stances,  what  avenue  is  open  to  the  ex-convict  ?     If  he  changes  his  name, 

|ij|  there  will  be  some  detective,  some  officer  of  the  law,  who  will  betray  his 

[If]  secret.     He  is  then  discharged.     He  seeks  employment  again,  and  he 

must  seek  it  by  again  telling  what  is  not  true.  He  is  again  detected,  and 
again  discharged.  And  finally  he  becomes  convinced  that  he  cannot  live 
as  ati  honest  man.  He  naturally  drifts  back  into  the  society  of  those  who 
have  had  a  like  experience ;  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  little  while  he 
again  stands  in  the  dock,  charged  with  the  commission  of  another  crime. 
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Again  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary — and  this  is  the  end.  He  feels  that 
his  day  is  done;  that  the  future  has  only-  degradation  for  him. 

Should  the  state  take  without  compensation  the  labor  of  these  men ; 
and  should  they,  after  having  been  imprisoned  for  years,  be  turned  out 
without  the  means  of  support?  Would  it  not  be  far  better,  far  more 
economical,  to  pay  these  men  for  their  labor;  to  lay  aside  their  earnings 
from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year;  to  put 
their  money  at  interest ;  so  that  when  the  convict  is  released  after  fixt 
years  of  imprisonment  he  will  have  several  himdred  dollars  of  his  own — 
not  merely  money  enough  to  pay  his  way  back  to  the  place  from  which 
he  was  sent,  but  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  commence  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account? 

Suppose  the  convict  comes  out  with  five  hundred  dollars.  This 
would  be  to  most  of  that  class  a  fortune.  It  would  form  a  breastwork, 
a  fortress,  behind  which  the  man  could  fight  temptation.  This  would  give 
him  food  and  raiment,  enable  him  to  go  to  some  other  state  or  country 
where  he  could  redeem  himself.  If  this  were  done,  thousands  of  convicts 
would  feel  under  immense  obligation  to  the  government.  They  would 
think  of  the  penitentiary  as  the  place  in  which  they  were  saved — in  which 
they  were  redeemed.;  and  they  would  feel  that  the  verdict  of  guilty 
rescued  them  from  the  abyss  of  crime. 

There  are,  however,  persons  who  pursue  crime  as  a  vocation — as  a 
profession — who  have  been  convicted  again  and  again,  and  who  still  per- 
sist in  using  the  liberty  of  intervals  to  prey  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
What  shall  be  done  with  these  men  and  women  ? 

Those  who  are  beyond  the  power  of  reformation  .should  not  have  the 
liberty  to  reproduce  themselves.  Those  who  cannot  l)e  reached  by  kind- 
ness, by  justice;  those  who  under  no  circumstances  are  willing  to  do 
their  share,  should  be  separated.  They  should  dwell  apart,  and  dying, 
should  leave  no  heirs. 

DEATH    PENALTY. 

What  shall  be  done  with  murderers?    Shall  the  nation  take  life? 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  death  penalty  deters  others — that  it 
has  far  more  terror  than  imprisonment  for  life.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
example  set  by  a  nation  ?  Is  not  the  tendency  to  harden  and  degrade  not 
only  those  who  inflict  and  those  who  witness,  but  the  entire  community 
as  well  ? 

A  man  was  hanged  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  One  who  witnessed 
the  execution,  on  that  very  day,  murdered  a  pedler  in  the  Smithsonian 
grounds  at  Washington.  He  was  tried  and  executed,  and  one  who  wit- 
nessed his  hanging  went  home,  and  on  the  same  day  murdered  his  wife. 

The  tendency  of  the  extreme  penalty  is  to  prevent  conviction.  In 
the  presence  of  death  it  is  easy  for  a  jury  to  find  a  doubt.  Technicalities 
become  important,  and  absurdities,  touched  with  mercy,  have  the 
appearance  for  a  moment  of  being  natural  and  logical.  Honest  and 
conscientious  men  dread  a  final  and  irrevocable  step.  If  the  penalty  were 
imprisonment  for  life,  the  jury  would  feel  that  if  any  mistake  were  made 
it  could  be  rectified ;  but  where  the  penalty  is  death,  a  mistake  is  fatal. 
A  conscientious  man  takes  into  consideration  the  defects  of  human  nature 
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the  uncertainty  of  testimony,  and  the  countless  shadows  that  dim  and 
darken  the  understanding,  and  refiises  to  find  a  verdict  that,  if  vTong, 
cannot  l^e  righted. 

The  death  penalty,  inflicted  by  the  government,  is  a  perpetual 
excuse  for  mobs. 

HOW   TO    BUILD    HUMANITY. 

If  we  are  to  change  the  conduct  of  men,  we  must  change  their 
conditions.  Extreme  poverty  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand.  Destitution 
multiplies  temptations  and  destroys  the  finer  feelings.  The  bodies,  and 
souls  of  men  are  apt  to  be  clad  in  like  garments.  If  the  body  is  covered 
with  rags,  the  soul  is  generally  in  the  same  condition.  Self-respect  is 
gone — the  man  looks  down — he  has  neither  hope  nor  courage.  He 
becomes  sinister — he  envies  the  prosperous — hates  the  fortunate,  and 
despises  himself. 

Do  not  repeat  the  failures  of  the  Old  World.  To  divide  lands 
among  successful  generals,  or  among  favorites  of  the  crown ;  to  give  vast 
estates  for  services  rendered  in  war,  is  no  worse  than  to  allow  ftien  of 
great  wealth  to  purchase  and  hold  vast  tracts  of  land.  The  result  is  pre- 
cisely the  same — ^a  nation  composed  of  a  few  landlords  and  many  tenants 
— the  tenants  resorting  from  time  to  time  to  mob  violence,  and  the  land- 
lords depending  upon  a  standing  army.  The  property  of  no  man  should 
be  taken  for  either  ])rivate  or  public  use  without  just  compensation,  and  in 
accordance  with  law. 

The  average  man,  the  more  enlightened  he  becomes,  the  more  apt 
he  is  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another.     He  thinks  of  his  prisoner, 
of  his  employee,  of  his  tenant — and  he  even  thinks  beyond  these:  he 
thinks  of  the  community  at  large.     As  man  becomes  civilized  he  takes 
more  and  more  into  consideration  circumstances  and  conditions.     He 
gradually  loses  faith  in  the  old  ideas  and  theories  that  every  man  can  do 
as  he  wills,  and  in  the  place  of  the  word   ** wills**  he  puts  the  word 
**must."     The  time  comes  to  the  intelligent  man  when  in  the  place  of 
jnmishments  he  thinks  of  consequences,  results — that  is  to  say,  not  some- 
thing inflicted  by  some  other  power,  but  something  necessarily  growing 
out  of  what  is  done.     The  clearer  men  perceive  the  consequences  of 
actions,   the  better   they  will  be.     Behind  consequences  we   place  no 
personal   will,    and   consequently  do  not  regard  them   as  inflictions  or 
punishments.     Consequences,  no  matter  how  severe  they  may  be,  create 
in  the  mind  no  feeling  of  resentment,  no  desire  for  revenge.     We  do  not 
feel  bitterly  toward  the  fire  because  it  burns,  or  the  frost  that  freezes,  or 
the  flood  that  overwhelms,  or  the  sea  that  drowns — because  we  attribute 
to  these  things  no  motive,  good  or  bad.     So,  when  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  man  perceives  not  only  the  nature  but  the  absolute 
certainty  of  consequences,  he  refrains  from  certain  actions,  and  this  may 
be  called  reformation  through  the  intellect — and  surely  there  is  no  better 
reformation  than  this.     Some  may  be,  and  probably  millions  have  been, 
reformed  through  kindness,  through  gratitude — made  better  in  the  sun- 
light of  charity.     In  the  atmosphere  of  kindness  the  seeds  of  virtue  burst 
into  bud  and  flower.     Cruelty,  tyranny,  brute  force,  do  not  and  cannot 
by  any  po.ssibility  better  the  heart  of  man.     He  who  is  forced  upon  his 
knees  has  the  attitude,  but  never  the  feeling  of  prayer. 
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FROM   MRS.  J.  K.  BARNEY. 

Greetings  to  your  Prison  Society: 

Earing  the  year,  I  have  visited  in  yout  State  the  Western  Peniten- 
tiary, and  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit;  especially  do  I  recall  with  pleasure 
the  home-like  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  building  used  for  the 
women's  quarters. 

I  have  visited  several  county  jails,  and  spoken  in  all  but  the  one  at 
Allegheny.  I  had  only  time  for  a  brief  visit  there.  Was  glad  to  find  a 
pleasant-faced  matron  in  charge  of  the  women,  but  could  see  little  oppor- 
tunity for  reformatory  influence,  owing  both  to  the  lack  of  occupation 
and  a  suitable  place  for  bringing  the  inmates  together  for  instruction. 
There  the  cells  are  only  separated  from  the  general  entrance-way  and  open 
corridors  by  curtains,  and  one  understanding  the  conditions  could  not  but 
feel  that  a  great  mistake  h^d  been  made  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  building  which  presents  such  a  fine  exterior.  Everything  was  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  orderly. 

I  visited  the  same  day  the  Police  Stations  at  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny. 
Am  sure  time,  light,  and  general  intelligence  will  change  some  things  in 
both  places.  In  passing  through  Philadelphia,  stopped  over  a  train,  and 
visited  the  matrons  at  police  stations.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  good 
work  being  done  by  them. 

The  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Unions  all  over  the  country 
are  doing  a  good  work  in  connection  with  the  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions, and  as  they  come  to  grasp  the  subject  their  usefulness  will 
continue  to  widen  and  increase. 

The  ** Gospel  Letter"  is  proving  a  help  in  the  way  of  monthly 
calendar,  pledge,  Bible  reading,  etc.  The  prisoners  welcome  so  gladly 
something  prepared  expressly  for  them,  and  scores  of  letters  received 
attest  the  gratitude  for  the  effort  thus  made  in  their  behalf. 

My  national  prison  work  this  year  has  taken  me  into  twenty-two 
States,  and  given  me  an  opportunity  for  wide  observation  of  what  is  being 
attempted  in  the  way  both  of  relief  and  reform.  While  there  is  much  to 
regret  and  condemn,  there  is  much  to  rejoice  over;  and  while  we  note 
thankfully  the  gain,  we  must  push  forward  with  renewed  earnestness,  the 
improvements  which  an  enlightened  civilization  demands. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  I  am  Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney, 
Nat.  Supt,  Prison  Work  for  IV.  C.  T.  U.,  Providence,  R.  L 


OUR  JURY   SYSTEM. 

Views  of  Ex-President  Hayes. 

I  favor  an  amendment  of  our  present  jury  system,  to  make  full  legal 
verdict  of  the  concurring  opinions  of  a  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  majority. 
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The  Scotch,  ever  since  they  have  had  juries  at  all,  have  given  the  power 
of  decision  to  a  majority  instead  of  requiring  the  unanimity  of  our  system, 
which  is  often  impossible  without  corruption,  and  always  slow  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  they  have  certainly  suffered  as  little  from  any  undue  protection 
of  crime  as  we  have.  Why  the  Scotch  majority  should  not  be  as  safe  for 
justice  as  our  unanimity,  has  never  been  explained.  We  have  held  to  our 
cumbrous  and  costly  and  corrupt  methods,  apparently  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  we  have  got  used  to  them.  Their  disadvantages  are  obvious 
at  once.  Their  advantages  are  hard  to  see  in  any  case,  and  have  to  be 
hunted  hard  to  be  discovered  at  all. 

We  have  seen,  and  see  every  day,  lawyers  of  high  professional  and 
social  standing,  set  themselves  avowedly  to  make  up  a  jury  of  such  a 
quality  of  ignorance  or  incompetence  as  will  make  it  pliable  to  their  pur- 
poses. Their  opponents  are  present  to  resist,  and  do  resist,  but  they 
effect  little  more  than  a  combination  of  exclusions,  that  leaves  a  jury  ordi- 
narily much  such  an  affair  as  no  observing  man  would  want  to  trust  for 
any  service  of  value  to  the  community.  A  system  that  places  an  unbroken 
panel  in  the  jury  box,  just  as  the  Sheriff  has  returned  it  to  Court,  and 
strikes  off  none  but  for  an  admitted  partiality  that  might  disturb  a  fair 
judgment,  and  then  lets  a  majority  of  two  or  three  to  one  decide  the  case, 
will  save  time,  public  money,  and  the  interest  of  community;  and  it  will 
go  far  to  put  out  of  reach,  the  materials  for  corrupting  agencies  to  work 
upon.  Criminal  trials  will  cost  far  less,  especially  in  those  of  wide  in- 
terest, and  corrupting  counsel  will  have  less  material  to  work  upon.  In 
fact,  such  work  will  be  largely  prevented  by  the  counsel's  ignorance  of 
the  quality  of  the  men  he  is  to  deal  with.  The  change  from  unanimity  to 
a  majority  may  never  come  to  our  system,  but  it  ought  and  can  not  come 
too  soon. 


A    PENOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

The  Beccaria  Club,  to  promote  the  study  and  practice  of  scientific 
penology,  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  members 
are  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Eugene  Smith,  Cornelius  B.  Gold,  Gen.  Austin 
Lathrop,  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons;  James  McKeen,  Isaac  V.  Ba- 
ker, Jr.,  Railroad  Commissioner;  Dean  Sage,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superin- 
tendent Elmira  Reformatory ;  Francis  Wayland,  Dean  of  Yale  College 
Law  Department ;  George  Kennan,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  Rev. 
Wendell  Prime,  D.  D.,  William  M.  F.  Round,  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Massachusetts. 

No  one  may  be  a  member  unless  he  is  or  has  been  directly  connec- 
ted with  prison  management  or  officially  connected  with  a  regularly  in- 
corporated prison  association ,  or  shall  have  written  some  work  on  penology 
of  generally  acknowledged  importance.  The  members  of  the  club  are 
expected  to  dine  together  four  or  five  times  a  year. 


Communications — Miss  Chevaillier,  83 

ENLIGHTENMENT   AND    OPPORTUNITY. 

By  Miss  A,  A.  Chevaillier, 

I  would  give  the  prisoner  the  former,  all  the  time  ;  the  latter,  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  the  law  of  love  and  trust  can  make  it  possible  for  him. 
Not  sentiment  or  sympathy,  but  d^ principle^  and  that  the  principle  of  the  a//- 
/W,  as  the  one  only  Power  would  rule  one  now  in  dealing  with  my  friend 
and  brother,  the  prisoner;  until  the  compulsion  of  love  would  lead  him 
to  see  that  sin  and  evil-doing  had  no  real  power  over  him ;  were  foreign 
to  his  true  nature,  and  that  all  the  opportunity  I  have  is  to  be  his  too,  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  he  grows  into  the  conscious  capacity  of  using  it.  Oh, 
how  we  have  beat  the  air  with  our  philanthropic  methods,  and  reaped 
only  paltry  results,  when  there  is  a  fundamental  principle  upon  which  to 
build  character  and  life  for  us  all. 


EXCE.SSIVE    PUNISHMENTS   OF   CRIMINALS. 

Mr.  Hopwood,  Q.  C,  the  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  deprecates  the 
excessive  punishment  of  criminals.  In  the  2,000  cases  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  he  had  never  once  considered  it  necessary  to  pass  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  Mr.  Hopwood's  practice 
with  that  of  the  Recorder  of  Manchester,  Mr.  H.  W.  West,  Q.  C.  This 
gentleman  is  notorious  for  the  severity  of  his  sentences,  and  he  seems  to 
positively  delight  in  sending  unfortunate  prisoners  into  penal  servitude.  On 
a  single  day  at  the  Manchester  City  Sessions  no  fewer  than  ten  sentences 
of  penal  servitude  were  passed.  One  man  was  committed  for  seven  years, 
and  nine  persons  for  five  years  each,  three  years'  police  supervision  fol- 
lowing in  every  case.  The  offences  are  briefly,  but  vaguely,  described  as 
**  theft,"  "obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,"  and  *' shopbreaking." 
The  probability  is  that  all  these  unfortunates  would  have  been  let  off  by 
Mr.  Hopwood,  at  Liverpool,  with  terms  of  from  one  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perfect  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  but  such  glaring  disparity  as  is  exhibited 
between  the  punishment  awarded  at  the  Manchester  Sessions  and  the  Liv- 
erpool Sessions,  suggests  the  query  as  to  right  and  consistency. 


CRIMINAL    STATISTICS. 

In  the  last  ten  years  672  persons  were  committed  for  trial  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  crime  of  wilful  murder.  Of  these  299  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  231  acquitted,  and  142  adjudged  insane.  Of  the  299 
condemned  to  death,  154  were  executed,  and  145  had  commutations  of 
sentence ;  of  the  299,  50  were  women,  of  whom  9  were  hanged. 
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JourruU  of  Prison  Discipline. 


PERCENTAGE   OF   CONVICTS. 

By  Wtn,  Duffie id  Robinson,  M,  Z>.,  of  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Analysis  and  comparison  of  the  ages  of  convicts  and  ordinary 
population,  showing  the  percentage  of  ordinary  population  known  to  be 
within  each  period  of  age,  and  the  per  cent,  of  convicts  (from  an  analy- 
sis of  15,000)  within  each  period.  Also  showing  percentage  of  convicts 
above  or  below  ordinary  population,  at  each  period. 


In  an  Ordinary  Community  of  15,000  persons  < 
15  Yean  of  Age,  there  are,  as  follows : 


From 


20  to  25 
25  to  30 
30  to  35 
35  to  40 
40  to  45 
45  to  50 
50  to  55 
55  to  60 
60  to  65 
65  to  70 
Over  70 


Totals, 


1  1   NUMBBK. 

Pkr  Cent. 

ears,   |     2,140 

14.27 

"         ,1    2,400 

16.00 

**         1 

2.067 

13.78 

« 

i»779 

11.86 

«< 

1,643 

10.95 

** 

1,350 

9.00 

i< 

1.057 

7.05 

« 

918 

6.12 

(i 

549 

3.66 

** 

480 

3.20 

it 

270 

1.80 

<( 

347 

2.31 

.     . 

15,000 

100. 

1          In  a  Convict 

1        Community  of 

15,000  persons. 

Number. 

Per  Cbkt. 

1,973 

13.16 

4,397 

29.32 

3.i«5 

21.24 

1,901 

12.67 

1.298 

8.58 

845 

5.63 

595 

3.97 

383 

2.55 

190 

H^ 

134 

.89 

65 

•43 

44 

.29 

15,000 

100. 

Percentage  of  Convict 

above  or  below 
Ordinary  Populatioa. 


Abovb. 


83.25 

54.14 

6.83 


Bblow. 
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21.64 
37.44 
43.69 
58.33 
6530 
72.19 
76.11 
«7^ 
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TREASURER'S     REPORT. 


HENRY   M.  LAING,  Treasurer, 

IN   ACX:OUNT  WITH 

PENNSYI^VANIA     PRISON     SOCIETY. 


Dr. 

1889.     I  Month »  22.     To  balance, fi^TSS  9^ 

120  00 
60  00 
60  00 
818  17 
289  50 
900  00 
500  00 
"4  79 


To  Cash  received,  Interest  on  Barton  Fund, 

"  "  Randolph  Fund, 

"  "  **  George  Fund, 

"  "  "  Investments, 

"  "  "  Collections, 

**  "       for  City  Loan  Paid, 

**  **         "  I.  Humphrey  Mcllvain's  Legacy, 

"  "         '*  Account  of  Residue  of  same, 

**  "       from  Treasurer  of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on   account  of 

appropriation, 1*250  00 

**  "       for  (ieoFge  Mortgage  paid  in,    . 1,200  00 


Cr. 

By  Cash — paid  Gcneral_Agent*^  Salary, llyOOO  00 

500  00 
125  00 
183  10 
70  23 
8659 
250  00 
300  00 
518  64 


^7/>48  44 


Agent  County  Prison, . 

Rent  of  Room, 

Publishing  Journal,  etc, 

Expenses  of  Delegate  to  Nashville  Convention,  . 

Sundries, 

Loan  to  House  of  Industry, 

Committee  on  County  Prison, 

Committee  on  Eastern  Penitentiary, 

Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, account  State  Appropriation,  .... 
for  Bonds  of  United  Security  Life  Insurance  Co., 
for  Barton  Fund  Investment, 


929  97 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


16.9^3  53 


1890.      I  Month,  31.    To  balance,  .    .    . 
Pkiiadelphia^  tst  Months  ^ist^  tSgo, 
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HENRY  M.  LAING,  Treasurer. 


Having  examined  the  accounts  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasuref,  we  find  them  correct, 
showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  eighty-four  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents. 

WILLIAM  INGRAM, 
JOHN  KITCHIN, 
Phiiadeiphia^  Sd  Month,  6th,  i8go.  Auditors. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  ex-officio^  and  fifty  other 
members.  They  shall  visit  the  Prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prisoners,  and  report  such  abuses  as  they  shall  discover  to  the  proper  officers 
appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of  confinement  on  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which 
shall  be  submitted  at  every  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  shall  be  authorized  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether  arising  from  death,  or  removal  from  the 
city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  tlie  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regulations^ 
They  shall  also  have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  of  the 
Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shall  take  place  within  ten  days  after  such  nomination. 
Bach  member  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars.  If  any  member  neglects 
or  refuses  to  pay  said  contribution  within  three  months,  after  due  notice  has  been  given 
such  person,  the  Acting  Committee  may,  at  its  option,  strike  said  name  from  the  list  of 
memf^ers.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life-Mem- 
bership. Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of 
the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may  deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fifth-day  (Thursday)  in  the 
months  called  January,  April,  July  and  October,  of  whom  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

t 

ARTICLE  IX. 
No  alterations  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than  a  month  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there  is  a  division,  \yy 
A  raajoritv  oi  votes ;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  ecjually  divided,  the  Presiding  officer 
shall  h^ve  the  casting  vote. 

Extract  from  **A  further  Supplement  to  an  Act  entitled^  An  Act  to  reform  the  Penal 
Larwi  of  this  Commonwealth^^ — Sec.  VIII,  Art.  7. 

OF  VISITORS. 
V    oerson  wli6  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  ^^Titten  per- 
•    *  ccording  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed 

.  .    !i.^  ^om«>  •    the  official  visitors  are,  the  Governor;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
,       Soeaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the  Secretary  of  the 
^ena     >      ^      fth '    the    Judges   of  the   Supreme  Court;   the   Attorney  General   and   his 
'^^  .  ,        President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the  State;  the  Mayor 

Uepu  I      *  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh ;  Commissioners  and" 

^     ^     -Ly     several  Counties;  and  the  "Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
ShcTiffs  oi  the  j^iseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

for  Alleviating  tne  rr 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

FMMelpliia  Society  for  AMatli  tlie  Hisn  of  Fnic  Frisoiis. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatvoes  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  auikority 
of  the  same.  That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passhig  of  this 
Act,  be  members  of  the  Society  called  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  AUeviatirkg  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,'*  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  one 
body*  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts 
of  record  or  elsewhere,  and  to  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise  or 
bequest  to  them  and  their  succcs^rs,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,  here- 
ditaments, goods  and  chattels  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal 
or  mixed,  or  choses  in  action,  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien 
or  dispose  of,  provided:  That  the  clear  yearly  Value  or  income  of  the  necessary  houses, 
lands  and  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars ;  and  also  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter  and 
renew  at  pleasure ;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government  of 
the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  clmrter,  or  the  Constitution  and  law^s  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  mailers 
and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well  being  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  irelief  of  dischaiged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDEkSON,  Speaker  of  Huuu. 

THOS.  RINGLAND,  Speaker  of  Senate. 
Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-three. 
GEORGE  WOLF. 

LEQAL    CHANQE    OK    NAME. 

The  followinq  confirms  the  action  relative  to  the  change  of  the 
name  of  the  prison  sooiety. 

D£CRHC  s 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sydney  Biddle,  Esq.,  tbe 
Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  been  presented  and  considered,  and  it  appearing  that  the  order  of 
Court  heretofore  made  as  to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  applica- 
tion to  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adjudsod  and 
Decreed  that  the  name  of  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  *«THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON 
SOCIETY"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  the  original  name  of  the  said  Society. 
and  the  said  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society,  upon  tbe 
/ecording  of  the  said  Application  with  its  endorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  of  this  County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  copy  of  this  Decree. 

Signed,  JOSEPH  ALLISON. 

RKCORD. 
Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Charter  Book  No.  ii,  page  1064.    Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  aSth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  x886. 

GEO.  W.  PIERIE,  Recorder  qf  Dredt, 
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Wlien  we  coiuider  that  the  obltgations  of  bcneroleocc,  which  are  fotioded  oo  the 
[wecepls  and  examplcft  of  the  Author  of  Cbri^iAniiy,  are  not  caocelled  by  ihe  follies  or 
crime*  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect  upou  the  miseries,  which  penury, 
hunger,  coldp  uunecessary  seTeriiy,  unwholesotne  apartments,  and  gmlt  (the  usual  attend- 
auls  of  prisons »)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  ns  to  extend  oui-  conapassioti  to  Owl  part 
of  mankiod  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miaenes.  Bj  the  aid  of  humanity  their  undue 
and  illegal  smfFerings  may  lie  prevented ;  the  link  which  abould  bind  the  whole  famUj'  of 
mankind  together,  under  alt  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken  ;  and  such  degree  and 
modes  of  punishment  may  be  discorered  and  suggested  as  may,  instead  of  coiidnolng 
habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  creatures  to  virtue  and  happhiess. 
From  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligaiicMas  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have 
associated  themselves  under  the  tide  of  *'  The  Pennsylvania  Pslison  Society.*^ 

For  effectinf  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  foUawing  Constitution  : 

ARTICLE  I. 
The  oRicefi  of  the  Society  shal!  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vjce^Presidenu,  two 
Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting  Committee;  all  of  whom  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Stated  Meeting  to  be  heid  in  the  Fii^t  Month  (January)  of  each 
year,  and  shall  continue  in  ofEce  until  their  Euccessora  are  elected.  A  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be  requhed  to  elect  any  nominee.  In  case  an  dedico 
from  any  cause  shall  not  then  be  beld,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  a  Spedal 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  aneh  electid^,  of 
which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given* 

ARTICLE   IL 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  pohlic  acts  of  the  Society. 
He  may  call  Special  Meetings  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  and  shall  do  so  when 
requested  in  writing,  by  five  members.     In  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may 
act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE   IlL 
The  Seeretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  Ihe  proceedings  of  the  Society,  voS.  shall 

coodnci  its  cofrespondence. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

The  Treasurer  «hail  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each  Stated 
Meeting  thereof. 

All  bequests,  donations  and  life  subicriptions  shall  be  aafely  Invested,  only  the  iacome 
thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  txpenis^  of  the  Society. 
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ONE     HUNDRED    AND    FOURTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA    PRISON    SOCIETY. 


'  Our  broiler,  the  convict** — Ex- President  Hayes. 


THE  one  hundred  and  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  can  be  nothing  less 
than  one  more  testimony  in  behalf  of  our  abhorrence  of 
crime,  and  yet  our  candid  acknowledgement  of  our  close 
relationship  to  the  criminal. 

A  natural  result  of  a  higher  civilization  is,  that  crime 
is  detested,  and  notvyrithstanding  that  fact,  the  finer  lines  of 
human  nature  are  touched  with  a  charitable  consideration 
for  the  offender,  and  ways  and  means  are  proposed  for 
correction.  At  this  era  of  our  existence  we  may  fairly  re- 
gard the  civilized  world  as  especially  interested  in  this 
subject  and  giving  to  it  the  most  careful  and  profound 
thought. 

We  find  ourselves  quoted  as  the  **  Prison  Discipline 
Society,**  and  the  **  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,*'  as  well  as  by  our  present  name,  and  while 
we  do  not  object  to  this,  we  feel  it  involves  our  continued 
close  attention  to  what  is  **  discipline,**  and  what  is  *' alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  prisons.**  The  past  year  has  emi- 
nently demonstrated  that  others  beside  ourselves,  not  only 
as  prison  societies,  but  as  philanthropists  and  patriots  have 
vigorously  taken  hold  of  the  matter.  Ex-President  Hayes 
tersely  expressed  the  growing  thought  of  the  age  and  the 
feeling  of  our  society,  when  he  said,  sixty  days  ago,  **It  is 
the  solution  of  all  the  social  problemrs  that  imperil  society, 
to  regard  all  about  us  as  our  brothers,*'  and  **the  safety 
of  the  republic  stands  upon  the  gradual  eradication  of  crime 
from  the  community.**     In  a  word  this  is  what  our  society 
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has  been  about  during  the  years  from  1787  to  1891,  and 
when  we  think  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  term  there  was 
no  other  prison  society  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  that  now  there  are  hundreds  of  them  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  encouragement  to 
go  on  and  present  the  great  truths  of  prison  reform,  both 
by  word  and  deed. 

None  of  the  founders  of  this  society  survive  to  hold  us 
to  an  account  or  to  commend  our  prayerful  devotion  to  the 
cause,  indeed  but  few  of  a  half  century  ago  remain  to  note 
whether  or  not  we  worthily  bear  the  burden  or  wear  the 
crown,  as  applied  in  the  immortal  appeal  of  August  i6th, 
1787,  viz.:  **  From  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
all  governments,  there  must  necessarily  exist  m  every  com- 
munity certain  portions  of  distress  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  law  to  prevent  or  relieve.  To  supply  this  deficiency 
in  Philadelphia,  this  society  was  instituted,  and  if  a  judgment 
be  formed  of  its  future  usefulness  from  the  success  that 
has  attended  its  first  efforts,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  our  city,  not  only  as  the  means  of 
relieving  distress,  but  likewise  of  preventing  crime." 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  belief  that  then  existed,  has 
in  a  measure  been  realized  ?  Have  these  efforts  of  a 
century  and  more  been  a  blessing?  We  cast  our  eyes 
backward  over  the  work  of  the  society  and  we  see  looming 
up,  as  among  the  prominent  deeds  of  mercy,  justice  and 
humanity,  the  early  move  to  have  criminals  kept  from  the 
gaze  of  the  public :  and  instead  of  having  them  working 
upon  our  streets  with  chain  and  ball  attached  to  their  limbs, 
or  chained  in  gangs,  subjected  to  the  taunts  and  jeers  of 
boys  and  depraved  persons,  they  were  given  work  indoors, 
bad  persons  separated  from  each  other,  and  every  means 
used  for  their  uplifting  into  a  better  condition ;  taught  some 
trade,  and  the  high  demand  of  self-respect  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  manhood  and  womanhood,  which  we  believe 
to  be  possible. 

The  criminal  code  underwent  revision  through  the 
efforts  of  our  early  members.  Some  fifteen  crimes  were 
treated  as  capital  offences,  viz.:  high  treason,  petit  treason, 
murder,  robbery,  burglary,  rape,  sodomy,  malicious  maim- 
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ing,  manslaughter  by  stabbing,  witchcraft,  arson,  and  a 
second  conviction  of  any  crime  except  larceny,  counterfeiting, 
or  passing  counterfeit  money,  or  bills  of  credit,  etc.  Six 
years  after  the  organization  of  this  society,  crimes  punish- 
able with  death,  were  reduced  to  two,  high  treason  and 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

If  we  wish  to  note  a  marked  change,  visit  Moya- 
mensing  Prison  of  this  city,  and  see  over  the  entrance  to 
the  central  office,  the  iron  cage  or  gibbet,  in  which  years 
ago  the  executed  body  of  the  criminal  was  placed  and  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  receiving  the  taunts  of  the  rabble  and 
degrading  society  in  turn.  At  that  time  criminals  were 
subjected  to  the  cropping  and  branding  iron,  the  pillory  and 
the  whipping  post.  Ten  years  of  the  efforts  of  our  founders 
turned  these  things  aside,  and  introduced  punishments  far 
different,  and  while  less  offensive,  were  more  successful  in 
both  the  management  of  prisons  and  the  reformation  of 
criminals. 

Almost  the  first  move  was  made  in  separating  the 
sexes,  and  young  and  old  offenders.  Work  was  next  in- 
troduced, and  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  an  improved 
prison  discipline;  and  who  knowing  the  excellent  results 
therefrom,  would  seek  to  remove  it  ? 

Can  it  in  these  days  of  temperance  reform  be  compre- 
hended, that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  clothes  supplied  to 
prisoners  were  sometimes  exchanged  for  rum  ?  Such  a 
scandalous  perversion  of  propriety  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  our  ancestors,  and  proper  clothing  given  the  untried, 
the  sentenced,  and  the  discharged.  It  is,  in  this  age  of  re- 
form, incredible  that  prisoners  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  complained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  buy  intoxi- 
cating drinks  where  they  could  get  them  the  cheapest,  but 
were  compelled  to  purchase  them  in  the  jail  at  a  consider- 
able advance. 

It  IS,  to-day  the  desire  and  hope  of  many,  that  this 
same  spirit  of  reform  may  go  on,  until  even  tobacco  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  our  penal  institutions.  Gratifying  evi- 
dences are  abundant  that  its  exclusion  from  some  prisons 
has  been  highly  beneficial,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  privilege  now  granted  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
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tentiary,  of  buying  tobacco  in  the  institution  by  money 
made  by  overwork  will  be  abolished.  We  have  heard  com- 
plaints made  by  prisoners  that  they  could  not  send  out  in 
the  open  market  and  obtain  just  the  brand  they  desired. 

It  was  in  1 790  that  the  early  members  crowned  their 
efforts  with  deserved  commendation,  when  they  introduced 
the  principle  of  separation  and  the  individual  treatment  of 
prisoners.  They  abolished  the  dangerous  system  of  exacting 
fees  by  jailers,  as  a  condition  of  liberation  from  prison,  and 
after  their  efforts  extending  through  forty  years,  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
was  opened.  This  was  October  25,  1829,  a  year  and  a 
half  afterwards,  the  County  Prison  was  opened  on  the  same 
principle  of  separate  and  individual  treatment.  As  early 
as  1833  the  propriety  of  appointing  matrons  to  have  charge 
of  female  prisoners,  was  brought  before  the  Inspectors 
and  Prison  Society,  and  now  we  find  the  later  members 
have  carried  this  reform  into  the  police  stations.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  judicious  appeal  and  petitions,  based 
upon  actual  necessity. 

It  was  in  1861  that  the  then  novel  plan  of  shortening 
sentences  for  good  behavior  was  approved,  and  in  less 
than  two  years  thereafter,  the  allowance  to  prisoners  for 
over-work  was  established,  as  an  additional  incentive  for 
reformation.  Ten  years  later,  the  efforts  of  the  society, 
aided  by  the  wisdom  of  members  of  the  bar  and  some  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens,  the  Pardon  Board  was 
established,  as  an  additional  protection  to  the  prisoner  in 
case  of  evidence  arising,  that  should  inure  to  his  right  for 
discharge ;  and  in  a  manner  it  extended  to  the  citizen,  and 
especially  to  everyone  connected  with  prisons,  an  invitation 
as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  present  cases  that  seemed  worthy 
of  consideration  for  a  commutation  of  sentence  or  of  entire 
pardon. 

The  Society  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  an  appropriation  of  $3000,  to  be  used  in  aiding 
discharged  convicts  to  return  to  their  homes,  providing 
them  with  board,  and  aiding  them  in  procuring  situations 
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and  employment.  After  nearly  a  score  of  years,  during 
which  time  every  effort  failed  to  obtain  another  appropri- 
ation, we  were  encouraged  by  the  Legislature  of  two  years 
ago,  appropriating  $5,000  for  the  use  of  the  Society  in  the 
manner  indicated,  being  $2,500  a  year,  to  last  until  it  re- 
convened, which  it  has  now  done,  and  our  General  Secre- 
tary shows  a  most  judicious  expenditure  of  the  fund.  He 
has  proofs  of  the  saving  of  money  to  the  State  as  well  as 
of  reputation  to  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  employment  of 
prisoners  and  the  lessened  number  of  recommitments. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  a  movement 
was  made  by,  this  society  for  a  place  for  young  offenders, 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  was  established ;  and  nearly  ten 
years  ago  police  matrons  were  recommended,  and  soon 
after  provision  was  made  for  them,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  followed,  and  we  have  been  encouraged  to 
suggest  other  reforms  equally  beneficial,  conspicuous 
among  them  was  the  founding  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
as  a  place  intermediate  between  the  almshouse  and  the 
prison,  and  of  which  the  present  report  will  treat.  Now 
our  efforts  are  turned  towards  moving  this  House  of  Refuge 
to  a  farm,  and  introducing  the  family  influences  and  other 
reforms  therein,  while  the  present  buildings  we  hope  to  have 
used  for  the  criminal  insane,  as  we  believe  they  require 
special  treatment  and  care. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us,  as  we  present  this  brief  synopsis 
of  some  of  the  distinguishing,  and  we  may  modestly  say, 
distinguished  events  of  the  career  of  this  society,  that 
as  Pennsylvanians  we  may  and  should  refer  to  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  but  a  repetition  of  the  wis^ 
regulations  established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  judgment  and  humanity  of  William  Penn.  Referring 
to  a  page  of  history  we  find  :  "  The  penal  code  and  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  Penn,  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony, 
were  annulled  by  Queen  Anne,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment insisted  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  charter  of 
Charles  II.,  which  enjoined  the  retention  of  the  statute  and 
common  law  of  England."  The  harshness  of  this  charter 
is  well  known. 
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To-day  we  have  no  Queen  Anne  or  English  govern- 
ment to  revoke  reforms  or  introduce  cruel  and  extraordinary 
treatment  of  prisoners ;  and  we  are  free  to  say,  with  the 
general  enlightenment  in  this  direction  and  on  the  subject, 
we  believe  no  such  course  would  be  tolerated  by  the  Briton 
of  this  age.  But  we  do  know,  that  as  Pennsylvanians  we 
have  the  opportunity,  the  latitude  and  the  encouragement 
to  say  and  to  do  everything  that  will  advance  public  morals 
and  protect  society.  Under  that  irrevocable  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  tiiis  State  which  says,  "  No  human  audiorijty 
can  in  any  case  whatsoever,  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience,"  we  can  freely  and  bravely  act,  to 
carry  forward  our  confirmed  duties  of  the  right,  assured  by 
the  general  sympathy  of  our  co-laborers  that  we  will  be 
strengthened  therein.  We  may  not  sufficiently  estimate  our 
advantages  as  a  Prison  Society,  or  weigh  carefully  enough  our 
responsibilities,  but  we  surely  can  appreciate  the  wisdom 
there  was  and  is,  in  chartering  such  an  organization,  and 
giving  it  such  powers  as  will  be  co-operative  with  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  those  appointed 
under  it,  as  the  custodians  of  the  penal  institutions ;  and  we 
are  daily  assured  of  the  value  of  such  united  action,  not 
only  among  ourselves,  in  our  own  body,  but  with  the  In- 
spectors, the  Judges,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State,  as 
will  develop  the  greatest  good,  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  misguided  creatures  who 
are  found  deprived  of  their  liberty  because  of  the  commit- 
ment of  crimes,  that  cannot  go  without  some  kind  of  treat- 
ment, that  will  at  least,  endeavor  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

Hence,  we  come  to  the  104th  year  of  our  existence 
renewedly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  our  penal  code,  and  the  master  minds  of  experience  and 
devotion  that  execute  it,  we  may  say,  from  our  Governor 
down  to  the  lowest  officer  in  our  courts  and  prisons.  It  is 
something  to  have  the  heart  of  sympathy  open  for  the  cause 
of  humanity,  which  was  the  electric  spark  of  the  life  of  the 
Prison  Society  at  its  very  inception,  as  exhibited  in  one 
sentence  of  Governor  James  A.  Beaver's  letter  regretting 
he  could  not  attend  the  present  anniversary.  He  says: 
'*  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  your  anni- 
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versary  and  give  expression  to  very  decided  views  which  I 
have  in  regard  to  prison  discipline,  as  affected  by  manual 
and  intellectual  training." 

Not  only  does  this  show  that  the  head  of  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  subject  before  him,  but  it 
proves  a  close  and  inspiring  sympathy  with  our  work,  and 
this  we  believe  exists  with  every  good  and  true  officer  and 
worker  connected  with  the  penitentiaries  and  jails  of  our 
State,  and  induces  on  our  part  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
matter  committed  to  us,  a  careful  observance  of  our  duties, 
our  privileges  and  all  rules  governing  the  same,  and  last,  and 
not  of  least  importance,  a  harmony  of  action  that  will  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  work  and  the  institutions. 

If  we  wish  for  success  in  anything,  we  must  first  succeed 
in  self-control,  and  then  move  on  in  order,  unity  and  har- 
mony. God's  great  plans  and  his  marvelous  universe  are 
based  upon  this  same  infallible  law  of  order,  unity  and 
harmony.  We  are  encouraged  by  many  evidences  of  a 
common  sympathy  in  this  reform.  Our  state,  the  officers 
under  the  state,  our  liberty-giving  republic,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,  all  work  together  for  good.  Like  Gov. 
Beaver  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  office,  who  says  : 
**  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  serve  my  people  and  my  kind 
in  private  place  to  the  extent  of  my  ability." 

Ex-President  of  the  UnitedStates,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
now  President  of  the  National  Prison  Society,  is  spending 
his  time  after  all  the  public  honors  of  his  countrymen,  in 
caring  for  the  prisoner  and  elevating  the  tone  of  prison 
discipline,  and  he  says  :  **  Is  our  brother  the  criminal  the 
only  guilty  party  ?  In  Eastern  Kentucky,  for  instance,  the 
crimes  are  mainly  those  of  bloodshed  and  murder.  In 
Chicago,  they  are  mainly  those  of  acquisition  of  wealth  by 
uncertain  and  devious  ways.  Everywhere  crime  takes  its 
color  from  the  community  in  which  it  is  committed." 

Thus,  systems  of  penal  discipline  are  evolved,  as  has 
been  tersely  stated  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the 
separate  system  :  "  It  was  a  conscientious  duty  willingly 
and  freely  performed.  Benevolence,  in  its  analysis  of  human 
weaknesses,  was  a  g^uiding  influence." 
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Such  is  the  animating  spirit  to-day  of  this  society,  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise,  after  lone  years  of  experience,  that 
we  not  only  solicit,  but  demand  a  hearing  in  that  separa- 
tion of  crime  and  of  the  criminal  that  will  produce  the 
desired  reform. 

Let  us  see  whereon  we  rest  our  faith  and  then  show 
results. 

Crime  is  neither  a  natural  nor  a  spontaneous  growth. 
It  13  abnormal,  and  is  the  result  of  perverted  conditions. 
A  thing  that  can  be  created  can  be  prevented.  A  disease 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  neglect  of  certain  causes  may 
be  cured,  but  should  be  prevented  by  a  removal  of  those 
causes.  Crime  is  not  the  agent,  actor  or  doer,  and  while 
the  subject  of  jurisprudence,  another  and  more  important 
subject,  the  real  factor  in  the  case,  is  worthy  of  first  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  the  criminal. 

Sin  has  been  defined  as  a  violation  of  the  divine  law, 
or  the  precepts  of  religion  ;  vice,  as  the  opposite  of  virtue 
and  an  offence  against  morality ;  and  crime  a  violation  of 
a  human  law,  or  the  law  of  a  state.  None  of  these  con- 
ditions are  to  be  envied  or  applauded;  and  the  person  coming 
within  the  category  of  any  one  of  them,  is  the  responsible 
party  for  the  creation  of  just  so  much  sin,  vice  or  crime, 
and  hence,  while  amenable  to  religion,  morality  and  law,  is 
amendable  by  the  higher  conditions  of  each. 

Were  there  no  criminal  there  would  be  no  crime.  Our 
duty  is  therefore  very  plain — reform  the  criminal  and  con- 
vert his  unnatural  course  of  life  into  one  of  virtue,  the 
natural  and  ennobling  grace  of  creation. 

To  do  this,  various  propositions  have  been  offered  and 
many  experiments  tried.  The  history  of  prison  discipline 
comprehends  many  systems,  and  out  of  them  all  we  have 
long  ago  united  upon  what  may  be  called  the  separate  and 
individual  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  added  years  only 
confirm  our  faith  in  its  efficacy.  There  is  one  most  excellent 
phase  of  the  system  :  it  admits  of  gradations  and  changes 
whenever  individual  conditions  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
It  directly  opposes  the  congregate  system,  and  we  point 
with  satisfaction  to  the  results  of  the  separate  system  as  the 
most  gratifying  both  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  various 
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places  in  Europe.  Treat  crime  as  a  disease  and  criminals 
as  patients.  As  we  would  not  tolerate  the  aggregation  of 
diseases  for  the  purpose  of  their  extinction,  or  of  patients 
for  the  purpose  of  their  cure,  but  rather  separate  them  and 
treat  them  individually,  so,  no  one  would  think  for  a  moment 
of  aggregating  crimes  with  a  view  of  their  abolition  ;  then 
who  would  recommend  congregating  criminals  for  the  pur- 
poses either  of  their  reformation  or  the  protection  of 
society  ?     A  prominent  English  authority  says  : 

Considering  the  long  controversy  for  and  against  the  cellular 
system  of  imprisonment,  which  has  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years  to 
excite  much  interest  in  the  principal  civilized  nations,  and  considering 
also  the  number  of  practical  experiments  and  Government  commissions 
which  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  merits  or 
demerits,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  authoritative  conclusion  has  yet  been 
arrived  at  in  relation  to  this  system  by  the  chief  countries  of  the  world. 

Belgium  (with  Holland)  may  be  considered  as  now  leading  the  van 
of  all  nations  in  regard  to  prison  discipline.    It  has  decidedly  committed  * 
itself  to  the  cellular  system,  and  is  converting  its  gaols,  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances will'  permit,  into   institutions  in  which  total  separation  by  day 
and  night  is  a  prominent  feature. 

Holland,  after  many  years  of  quiet  vigilance  and  study  of  the 
systems  of  other  nations,  has  also  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  cellular 
system. 

Germany,  always  foremost  in  intelligent  observation,  also  appears 
to  be  taking  a  decided  stand  by  this  plan. 

The  general  European  Prison  Congresses  at  Frankfort  and  Malines 
gave  their  full  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  cellular  system. 

Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and  some  other  countries,  have  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently organized  their  systems  on  any  permanent  basis,  so  as  to  be 
quoted  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe,  that  the  cellular  system, 
so  successfully  adopted  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  is  very 
different  from  an  absolutely  solitary  system,  which  we  in 
America  have  modified  into  the  separate  system,  the  proper 
name  for  it. 

BELGIAN    EXPERIENCE. 

In  Belgium,  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  cellular  system,  the 
number  of  recommittals  to  the  pnncipal  prison,  conducted  on  that  plan, 
has  diminished  more  than  40  per  cent,  (the  official  returns  give  a  still 
higher  number).  A  prison  officer  of  some  thirty  years'  experience  in  that 
country,  states  that  he  knew  of  no  case  of  a  prisoner  committed  more 
than  six  times.  Throughout  Belgium,  the  number  of  prisoners  has  been 
deduced  at  least  30  per  cent,  by  the  new  system. 
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The  great  progress  of  prison  discipline  in  Belgium  and  Holland  has 
been  no  hasty  work,  but  the  result  of  long  and  very  carefully  tested 
experience. 

Even  a  century  ago,  the  prisons  of  these  two  countries  excited 
eulogy.  The  Dutch  motto,  which  became  a  favorite  one  with  Howard, 
was  *'  Make  men  diligent,  and  you  will  niake  them  honest."  This 
object  was  accomplished  by  the  enforcement  and  encouragement  of  useful 
occupation  regulated  by  piece-work. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CELLULAR  SYSTEM. 

For  the  general  class  of  prisoners,  the  effects  of  the 
separate  system  are  at  once  so  reformatory  and  so  deter- 
rent, that  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  assured 
results : 

1.  More  deterrence  than  the  congregate  or  semi -congregate  system. 

2.  Infinitely  more  of  reformatory  effect  and  of  freedom  from 
corrupting  influences. 

3.  More  economy  to  the  State,  or  the  taxpayers,  by  reason  of  the 
'  much  shorter  terms  of  confinement  necessary. 

4.  Less  breaking  up,  or  ruin,  of  the  prisoner's  family,  by  reason  of 
shorter  separation  from  them. 

5.  A  better  reception  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  in  prison, 
by  affording  an  opportunity  for  meditation  and  devotion. 

6.  A  greater  impetus  to  activity  in  useful  and  remunerated  labor, 
and  more  participation  in  the  earnings  by  the  prisoner  himself,  both  as  a 
stimulus  in  gaol  and  as  a  help  to  an  honest  start  on  discharge. 

7.  General  exemption  from  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases. 

8.  Greater  security  from  escapes. 

9.  Far  fewer  causes  for  prison  punishment. 

10.  Greater  facilities  for  the  observation  and  prompt  detection  of 
disease  or  insanity. 

11.  Protection  to  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge,  from  future 
recognition. 

12.  A  greater  eligibility  for  employment  and  a  far  more  effectual 
qualification  for  a  career  of  honest  usefulness. 

13.  Far  greater  facility  for  the  regular  visitation  of  prisoners  (sepa- 
rately) by  judicious  voluntary  visitors^  desirous  of  promoting  their  moral 
and  general  improvement ;  such  visitation  to  be  carefully  guarded  from 
any  improper  interference  with  the  authorities  and  discipline  of  the  estab- 
lishment. When  it  is  remembered  that  perhaps  most  of  the  reforms  in 
criminal  treatment  have  resulted  from  unofficial  sources  and  voluntary 
visitors — such  as  John  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Sarah 
Martin,  and  many  others — it  is  evident  that  this  great  means  of  usefulness 
should  be  carefully  encouraged.  Yet  of  late  years  the  gradual  tendency 
has  been  rather  to  discouragement  and  retrogression  in  this  respect.    BuW 
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this  increased  intercourse  of  prisoners  with  good  and  improving  society  is 
an  essential  to  the  complete  success  of  the  excellent  principle  of  their 
entire  separation  from  evil  and  corrupting  association. 

Many  more  reasons  could  be  given  of  the  value  of 
separation  of  one  bad  person  from  another,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  treating  criminals  not  in  any  machinery-like 
plan,  but  by  careful  and  individual  means. 

Perhaps  no  condition  of  life  presents  such  a  variety  of 
forms  as  the  criminal,  and  the  treatment  has  to  be  personal 
and  individual,  differing  widely  and  according  to  the  many 
circumstances  that  has  sent  a  human  being  to  prison. 

PRISONERS   ARE   NOT   ISOLATED. 

The  administration  of  this  separate  and  individual 
system  is  an  important  feature  in  the  system  itself.  A  good 
system  may  be  injured  and  rendered  totally  ineffectual  by 
poor  management,  while  even  an  imperfect  system  may 
be  saved  from  utter  inefficiency  by  wise  administration.  In 
the  separate  system  prisoners  must  be  visited,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  a  visiting  committee  and  a  prison  society 
as  well  as  faithful  visiting  by  the  officers  in  charge.  This 
relieves  the  system  of  all  charges  of  abuse  or  injury  arising 
from  what  is  so  often  improperly  called  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

Our  English  correspondent  says  : 

A  principal  defect  of  the  Belgian  prisons  is  the  absence  of  provision 
for  the  voluntary  visits  of  religious  or  philanthropic  persons,  other  than 
the  appointed  and  regular  prison  ministers.  In  some  of  the  Dutch  prisons 
arrangements  for  such  systematic  visitation,  by  judicious  persons,  are  a 
praiseworthy  feature.  The  voluntary  visitation  by  discreet  individuals  or 
societies  has  been  perseveringly  advocated  and  promoted  by  M.  Suringar 
and  other  Dutch  philanthropists.  This  feature  constitutes  the  most 
noticeable  difference  between  Dutch  and  Belgian  prisons,  and  might  with 
great  advantage  be  extensively  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  both  in  convict 
prisons  and  the  ordinary  gaols. 

The  benefits  of  such  visitation  have  also  been  found  to  be  very  great 
in  some  of  the  Italian  prisons.  Mr.  Jonas,  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
Gaol,  who  remembers  the  systematic  visitation  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  staff 
of  companions,  declares  that  those  visits  did  not  interfere  with  the  disci- 
pline, whilst  they  were  very  useful  to  the  prisoners. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  position  the  prisoner 
holds  in  this  matter  of  visitation  by  the  following  average 
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of  visits.  The  general  secretary,  John  J.  Lytle,.  'made  last 
year  over  four  hundred  visits  to  the  Penitentiary,  more 
than  one  a  day.  Our  visiting  committee  made  during  the 
same  time  over  three  hundred  visits,  and  visited  over  eight 
thousand  prisoners,  averaging  about  one  visit  a  day  and 
about  eight  visits  to  each  prisoner,  although  some  were 
visited  much  more  frequently.  Added  to  this,  the  general 
secretary  made  nearly  eleven  thousand  visits  to  the  pri- 
soners. The  warden  saw  each  prisoner  once  a  week,  or 
oftener ;  the  overseer  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener ;  the 
moral  instructor,  doctor  and  school  teacher  at  least  made 
one  visit  a  week  ;  the  inspectors,  at  least  one  of  the  Board, 
on  an  average  one  a  week,  aggregating  over  twelve  hundred 
visits  to  each  of  the  thousand  prisoners,  or  nearly  four 
visits  a  day. 

COUNT\'    PRISON    VISITS. 

At  the  County  Prison  over  two  hundred  visits  have 
been  made  by  the  visiting  committee ;  while  the  agent  of 
this  society  Wilmer  W.  Walter,  is  daily  in  attendance,  and 
visits  those  committed  for  trial,  examines  their  cases,  and 
aids  them  when  necessary.  He  has  been  instrumental  with 
Mr.  J.,  J.  Camp,  the  faithful  agent  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, in  the  discharge  of  over  one  thousand  prisoners 
a  month. 

One  of  our  lady  visitors  thus  expresses  her  feelings  on 

PRISON   VISITING  : 

After  visiting  for  over  three  years  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and 
at  Moyamensing  Prison,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  the  Journal  in  re- 
gard to  visiting  prisoners.  Many  people  look  upon  it  as  perfectly  useless ; 
but  to  me,  it  seems  an  opportunity  to  bring  a  few  rays  of  sunshine  into 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  in  captivity,  and  who  have  become  the  victims 
of  drink,  falsehood  and  every  describable  crime.  Are  we  who  are  not  in 
prison,  beyond  the  need  of  a  friend  to  encourage  and  smooth  our  often 
rough  pathway?  If  we  feel  our  need,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
need  of  one  who  is  so  completely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 

It  is  sad  to  go  from  cell  to  cell,  and  almost  before  the  question  is 
asked,  we  know  the  answer  which  is  to  follow — Larceny.  Many  confess 
that  they  have  done  wrong,  and  their  assurances  of  good  behavior  in  the 
future  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  be  found  in  prison 
again.  Some,  however,  too  often  treat  their  wrong-doing  lightly.  In 
three  years  and  a  half  I  have  not  met  more  than  six  women  who  were  re- 
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committed.  I  find  them  very  glad  to  see  me,  .looking  forward  to  my 
visits,  and  when  away  longer  than  usual,  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  by 
them.  Many  of  these  ignorant  creatures  are  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  books  are  eagerly  asked  for;  it  seems  strange  to  think  that  in 
a  large  city  like  ours,  there  should  be  so  few  persons  who  are  willing  to 
devote  some  hours  during  the  week  to  teaching  these  women,  who  often 
from  their  birth,  have  been  surrounded  by  crime  and  sin.  What  each 
prisoner  needs,  is  a  personal  friend,  one  who  will  carry  to  each  soul  the 
full  message  of  love ;  when  this  message  has  been  faithfully  carried  and 
accepted,  our  prisoners  will  not  only  be  released  from  prison  walls,  but 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  which  has  so  long  held  them. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Whelen  has  made  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  twenty- 
six  visits,  and  three  hundred  and  seventeen  in  cells ;  and  the  County 
Prison  twenty-one  visits,  and  three  hundred  and  three  in  cells.  We 
note  this  as  an  example  of  what  one  of  the  lady  visitors  of  our  Committee 
has  done. 

HOW    LONG    SHALL   WE    IMPRISON? 

If  imprison  we  must,  and  as  we  have  said  in  former 
chapters,  it  must  be  by  separation,  and  upon  an  individual 
treatment  plan,  and  with  judicious  and  frequent  visitation, 
the  duration  of  that  imprisonment  is  next  to  be  considered. 

Starting  with  the  principle  that  we  imprison  to  reform 
and  to  protect,  rather  than  simply  to  punish,  we  naturally 
ask  what  length  of  time  will  secure  the  objects  desired  ? 

The  machinery  system  will  not  do  where  the  law  book 
is  consulted,  and  so  many  years  given  for  larceny,  so  many 
for  burglary,  so  many  for  arson,  and  so  on,  through  the 
category  of  crimes,  any  more  than  it  will  do  for  the  physician 
to  refer  to  old  standards  and  say.  give  this  or  that  medicine 
so  many  hours  or  days,  and  cease  on  such  a  time ;  no — he 
consults  the  condition  of  his  patient.  He  gives  medicine 
while  required,  and  discontinues  when  his  patient  is  cured, 
or  when  he  thinks  he  is  cured. 

In  the  same  manner  we  should  treat  the  morally 
diseased — the  criminal,  not  only  as  an  encouragement  on 
the  one  hand,  but  as  a  terror  on  the  other.  Carrying  out 
our  individual  treatment  system,  this  would  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  in  prison  on  the  prisoner  himself, 
a  condition  that  is  in  a  measure  the  foundation  of  all 
imprisonment. 

We  may  safely  say  to  the  prisoner.  *'  who  put  you  here  ? 
and  the  answer  must  be  '*  myself.''    Now.  **  who  keeps  you 
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in  prison  if  you  are  fit  to  go  out?  **  myself*'  should  be  the 
reply.  Prisoners  may  shorten  their  sentences  already  by 
good  behavior,  why  not  go  a  step,  further  and  say  prison- 
ers can  discharge  themselves  by  reforming  ? 

Hence,  our  demand  is  to  abolish  time  sentences  and 
introduce  the  indeterminate  plan,  first  for  the  prisoner  and 
next  for  the  community.     Why  should  the  State  be  taxed 
for  a  certain,  and  sometimes  a  long  period,  for  the  keep  of 
a  prisoner  when  that  prisoner  is  fit  to  be  at  large  and  would 
be  a  valuable  citizen  ?  Both  are  losing,  and  it  is  poor  economy 
as  well  as  private  and  public  injustice.     All  this  is  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prisoner  has  repented,  reformed,  and 
is  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  worthy  of  his  freedom.    We  may 
say  as  visitors  of  prisons,  and  making  these  subjects  special 
objects  of  study,  that  we  have  known  cases  where  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  **  according  to  law  and  the  evidence,'' 
has  been  for  a  term  of  years,  say  five  to  ten  years,  and  yet 
in  two  or  three  years  we  have  found  that  sentenced  man, 
diligent  in  his  work,  respectful  in  his  manner,  penitent  of 
his  crime,  confiding  in  his  nature,  religious  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  life,  prayerful  in  his  heart,  resolute  in  his  purposes 
for  a  better  life,  accepting  his  imprisonment  as  just,  and 
yet  anxious  to  be  released  that  he  may  provide  for  a  family, 
contribute  his  portion  to  the  commonwealth,  and  retrieve 
his  reputation  ;  but  here  he  must  remain  as  the  law  stands, 
until  the  expiration  of  that  term  given  him  by  the  Court, 
who  followed  the  law  book,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
human  being  it  was  sentencing,  or  of  the  spiritual  condition 
that  existed  there,  or  might  afterwards  be  developed. 

Such  sentencing  is  against  our  philosophy  of  growth 
or  change.  The  prisoner  undergoes  treatment.  First  of 
all  it  is  meditation  ;  he  has,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  time,  or  at  least  occasion  to  think  on  his  duty  to  him- 
self, his  fellow-beings,  and  his  Creator.  May  there  not  be  a 
change  of  heart,  and  should  not  our  laws  minister  to  that 
change,  and  encourage  the  growth  and  the  reformation,  by 
offering  the  boon  of  restitution  to  liberty  ?  Premiums  are 
offered  to  children,  rewards  are  offered  meritorious  actions, 
resurrection  is  offered  the  soul,  and  heaven  is  offered 
the  righteous. 
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Our  plan  would  touch  the  mainspring  of  the  best  nature 
in  man.  His  hop^  would  be  stimulated,  he  would  be  en- 
couraged, and  if  anything  is  needed  in  this  world,  it  is  that 
encouragement  which  comes  through  sympathy,  charity,  and 
a  helping  hand  to  do  better. 

The  criminal  needs  it  just  as  much,  if  not  more  than 
any  one  else,  and  the  true  philosophy  of  prison  discipline 
will  never  be  perfect,  until  it  has  this  element,  as  one  of  its 
prominent  features. 

So  much  for  the  release  of  deserving  and  reformed 
prisoners  according  to  the  no-term-sentence-plan.  Now, 
what  about  the  retention  of  unrelenting,  obstinate  and  un- 
reformed  convicts ;  they  who  show  no  sign  of  penitence, 
who  refuse  to  work,  who  are  disrespectful  to  keepers, 
abusive  in  language,  destructive  of  everything,  who  threaten 
vengeance  and  boast  of  returning  to  their  criminal  life? 

We  need  just  reverse  action.  We  have  in  our  expe- 
rience as  visitors,  met  with  prisoners  who  count  their  dis- 
charge upon  the  calendar,  and  declare  their  intention  of 
repeating  their  crimes ;  for  instance,  of  burning  some  one's 
barn,  of  injuring  some  witnesses,  of  robbing  some  one,  or 
of  having — in  their  language  **  satisfaction."  Now  we 
want  to  be  able  to  say  to  such,  your  time  is  not  up  on  such 
a  day,  and  it  will  never  be  up  until  you  are  fit  to  go  forth  as 
a  good  citizen  and  obey  the  law.  We  have  you  now  and 
we  mean  to  keep  you,  while  you  persist  in  such  threats, 
and  we  do  it  for  your  good,  in  mercy  to  you,  and  for 
thtf  protection  of  society.  There  is  no  use  in  letting  you 
go  with  hands  unwashed  of  crime,  with  evil  upon  your  lips, 
and  crime  in  your  hearts,  simply  to  be  rearrested,  retried,  and 
recommitted.  There  is  no  use  of  going  through  another 
edition  of  this,  with  all  the  pain,  expense,  exposure,  and 
waste  of  time  that  it  incurs.  Hence  such  a  criminal  is  held 
for  further  treatment.  If  imprisonment  be  good  in  its  in- 
cipiency,  it  may  be  better  in  being  prolonged  with  those  who 
need  it;  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  patient  unrecovered, 
needs  continued  treatment,  and  certainly  no  wise  physician 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  ceasing  his  attention  while 
the  disease  continued. 
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What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  criminal  ?  He 
would  soon  understand  that  there  must  be  a  change.  He 
must  reform,  he  must  not  repeat  his  crimes,  and  he  must 
submit. 

It  is  a  farce,  and  we  see  it  as  it  stands  to-day. 

We  visit  and  appeal,  we  encourage  and  try  to  mould, 
and  the  term  of  sentence  expires,  and  the  criminal  goes  forth, 
and  in  a  fortnight  may  be  back.  It  is  repeated  and  continued, 
until  it  becomes  not  only  a  rebuke  to  justice,  but  makes  no 
discrimination  between  good  and  bad  prisoners.  Here  is 
a  principle  in  prison  discipline  that  is  an  important  one,  and 
one  to  which  Elmira  in  New  York,  and  Huntington  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  giving  prominent  and  practical  attention. 

Objectors  to  this  plan  of  sentencing  prisoners,  may 
plead  the  difficulty  of  determining  when  a  prisoner  has 
reformed,  or  is  fitted  for  discharge,  and  that  it  would  invite 
deception  and  hypocrisy,  and  that  there  would  be  imposi- 
tion practised  upon  the  officers  in  charge.  The  convicts 
would  pretend  to  be  good,  and  to  thus  work  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Warden  and  others.  While  on  the  other  hand 
there  might  be  a  system  of  persecution,  or  a  feeling  of  spite, 
that  would  cause  oppression  and  cruelty,  by  keeping  in 
prison  and  depriving  the  prisoner  of  discharge,  when  perhaps 
he  would  prove  a  good  citizen. 

These  positions  must  be  answered,  and  we  say  that 
while  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  formulate  any  plan  that 
would  be  perfect  in  every  respect,  we  would  have  a  Com- 
mission on  Discharge,  or  a  Committee  composed  of  the 
Warden,  the  Overseer,  the  Moral  Instructor,  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  the  visitor  of  the  Prison 
Society,  who  visited  these  special  persons. 

These  five  persons  would  be  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  honest)^  of  the  prisoners  in  their  daily  lives,  and  could 
with  a  large  degree  of  certainty  pass  judgment.  It  is  not 
likely  they  would  err  very  often,  or  very  widely.  Even  if 
they  did  discharge  some  upon  their  honor,  and  with  the  im- 
pression the  prisoners  were  worthy  of  release,  the  discharged 
prisoners  would  naturally  reason,  that  it  was  their  supposed 
goodness  and  reformation  that  gained  them  favor,  and  that 
a  recompense  will  come  to  the  good,  and  they  must  from 
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this  very  fact,  keep  on  pretending  to  be  good,  and  perad- 
venture  might  ripen  into  actual  goodness.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  likely  that  five  persons  would  be  unjust,  or 
desire  to  retain  in  prison  anyone  who  was  worthy  of  dis- 
charge, or  who  could  be  trusted  again. 

RESTITUTION    BY   THE    PRISONER    TO   THE    INJURED    PARTV'. 

*  Sentenced  to  hard  labor"  is  the  decree  of  a  Court. 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  results  of  that  labor,  is  the  first 
and  most  important  thought  ?  That  there  shall  be  employ- 
ment, is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions.  It  is  the  absence  of 
employment,  that  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution,  as  well  as  a  hardship  upon  the  prisoner. 

We  have  heretofore  suggested,  and  we  repeat  with 
added  experience,  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
make  another  division  of  the  results  of  the  labor  of  prison- 
ers. As  it  stands  now,  the  State  or  the  Institution  receives 
its  quota,  by  the  task  given  the  prisoner.  This  to  some 
extent  pays  for  his  keep,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Penitentiary. 
The  task  having  been  performed,  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  prisoner  to  make  something  by  over-work,  one-half  of 
which  goes  to  the  county  from  which  he  came,  and  the 
balance  is  his,  to  buy  tobacco  if  he  so  desires,  (and  a  privi- 
lege which  we  deprecate),  or  to  save  for  himself  until  his 
discharge,  or  to  send  out  to  his  family.  We  have  long  felt 
there  should  be  a  fourth  division,  and  that,  to  come  off  of  the 
State,  for  it  is  the  State  that  should  have  protected  the 
citizen  ;  this  fourth  to  go  to  the  injured  party,  to  restore  at 
least  a  part  of  the  amount  stolen ;  or  if  doctors  bills,  to  pay 
them  or  a  part  thereof;  or  to  make  some  payments  as  best 
he  could,  during  his  incarceration,  to  the  party  he  had 
wronged. 

The  position  now  is,  that  the  injured  party  aids  in  the 
arrest,  appears  at  court,  at  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  and  yet 
when  the  criminal  is  placed  in  prison  he  works  for  someone 
else,  the  robbed  or  injured  person  is  lost  sight  of  entirely,  no 
part  of  the  money  made  by  the  prisoner  goes  to  him  ;  the 
State,  the  county,  and  the  prisoner  himselCall  may  be  paid 
well,  according  to  the  length  of  incarceration,  while  the 
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greatest  sufferer  goes  without  a  dollar.  We  have  known  of 
prisoners  making  $600  while  in  prison,  and  the  average 
amount  of  over-work  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary^  a  year  is 
$20,000.     Here  is  an  opportunity  for  reform. 

Many  prisoners  have  told  us  they  would  work  with  addi- 
tional fervor,  if  they  could  feel  that  part  of  their  earnings 
would  go  to  make  good  the  injury  they  had  done.  We  have 
found  this  one  of  the  tests  of  penitence,  one  of  the  means 
by  which  we  could  tell  whether  a  prisoner  was  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged. When  he  evinced  a  desire  to  restore  the  wrong 
done,  and  thus  in  a  measure  to  make  restitution,  we  saw  he 
wished  to  retrieve  his  lost  character,  and  gain  an  honorable 
position  in  the  community.  We  believe  this  principle  would 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  prisoner  in  many  ways,  and  satisfy  the 
citizen  who  had  been  wronged. 

If  this  be  good  discipline  and  better  law  and  justice, 
some  may  ask  how  will  you  manage  in  case  of  murder? 
We  reply  the  principle  works  even  more  consistently  and 
admirably,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  To-day  the 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  is  not  required  to  work. 
This  of  itself  is  a  severe  ordeal,  but  mark  the  lack  of  judg- 
ment and  common  economy.  Why  put  to  death  the  mur- 
derer ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  wickedness  and  the  assump- 
tion of  right  to  put  to  death  a  person  who  has  taken  life — 
and  to  do  this,  not  like  perhaps  the  murderer  who  has  com- 
mitted the  crime  when  in  a  passion,  when  intoxicated,  when 
insane,  or  for  revenge,  for  the  law  or  the  State  is  not 
supposed  to  be  in  a  passion,  or  intoxicated,  or  insane,  or 
acting  from  vengeance — there  are  other  reasons  why  the 
murderer  should  live,  and  his  life  be  prolonged  by  all  the 
care  and  attention  possible.  He  has  caused  an  irreparable 
loss ;  peradventure  he  has  made  some  one  a  widow,  some 
one  an  orphan,  and  at  all  events  caused  sorrow  as  well  as 
loss.  There  may  have  been  poverty  following ;  if  so  let  the 
labor  of  the  murderer  be  divided  with  the  suffering  family. 
He  should  take  the  place  as  far  as  possible  of  the  natural 
protector  of  the  family,  whom  he  has  removed.  His  bone, 
blood,  muscle  and  time  should  be  thus  appropriated  as  long 
as  he  lives,  to  repair  this  loss.  This  would  be  sensible  res- 
titution, and  while  it  would  save  suffering,  it  might  be  a 
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solace  to  the  heart  of  the  murderer,  when  he  would  think 
of  the  injury  and  wickedness  he  had  committed.  We  believe 
this  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  murder, 
and  would  at  least  insure  more  certainty  in  sentencing  the 
arrested  person,  for  if  found  afterwards  to  be  innocent 
there  could  be  a  discharge. 

HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  SERVE  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

To  those  most  familiar  with  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  ex-convict,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  Homes  of 
Industry  are  proving  efficacious  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  New  York  Gity  the  annual  expenses  are  about  $8000. 
They  received  at  their  Home  of  Industry  from  the  sale  of 
brooms,  nearly  $25,000,  and  from  the  sale  of  brushes, 
$1500.  They  received  in  a  year  nearly  two  hundred  persons 
and  have  about  fifty  all  the  time.  The  one  established  in 
Philadelphia,  and  now  located  at  Island  Avenue,  is  doing 
good,  but  labors  under  some  disadvantages.  The  Penn- 
sylvania system  being  a  separation  of  prisoners  in  our 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  question  presents  itself:  are  we 
not  doing  violence  to  our  discipline,  by  congregating  the 
discharged  prisoners  upon  their  release  ?  There  is  another 
thought  that  is  well  worth  considering:  do  we  not  mark 
these  men  and  the  locality,  with  some  taint  of  criminality  by 
having  the  place  known  as  the  Home  for  Discharged 
Criminals  ?  Of  course  we  admit  that  a  large  amount  of 
good  may  be  done.  The  deserving  ex-convict  is  at  least 
sure  of  a  home  for  a  while,  and  of  employment  in  which 
he  can  have  an  interest,  and  thus  support  himself  mode- 
rately, and  have  a  stepping-stone  to  something  more  lucra- 
tive, but  may  there  not  be  some  better  plan,  whereby  these 
persons  may  be  absorbed  into  the  body  politic,  more  readily 
and  with  less  notoriety  ?  During  the  anti-slavery  struggle 
there 'were  brave  and  devoted  friends  of  the  slave,  who 
planned  and  carried  on  what  was  known  as  the  **  under- 
ground railroad.'*  It  had  the  charm  of  secrecy  and  of  pro- 
tection. Slaves  would  be  cared  for,  who  were  seeking  their 
freedom,  by  their  friends  passing  them  on  from  one  friendly 
house  to  another,  incognito^  until  they  reached  Canada,  or 
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some  place  of  security  and  safety.  Now,  why  could  not 
devoted  friends  of  the  ex-convict,  arrange  to  have  a  farm 
here,  and  a  workshop  there,  or  some  place  at  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  out  of  the  city,  and  to  which  they  could 
pass  on  the  discharged  prisoners  who  could  be  recommended 
as  worthy  and  as  reformed?  It  seems  to  us  that  there  could 
be  found  farmers,  as  indeed  there  are  found  machine  shops, 
and  factories,  where  such  persons  are  received,  without 
their  names  or  characters  being  known,  and  by  this  means 
the  parties  would  have  a  clearer  start  in  their  new  life  than 
if  they  came  from  even  so  good  a  place  as  the  "  Home  of 
Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners."  It  is  well  for  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  "Aid  and  Employment"  of  such,  to  formulate 
some  plan  whereby  this  can  at  least  be  tried,  for  of  all  the 
adjuncts  to  a  Prison  Society,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, to  have  a  home,  and  have  immediate  employment 
for  the  discharged,  when  such  desire  to  reform  and  who  are 
willing  to  work. 

PUNISHMENT. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  questions  which  presents 
itself  to  the  penologist  is — shall  we  punish  ?  The  advanced 
thought  of  the  age  is  agreed  upon  one  phase  of  this  subject: 
that  punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  of  a  kind  to  injure 
the  health,  or  jeopardize  the  life  of  a  prisoner.  The  finer 
grading  of  the  subject  consists  in  the  query :  Does  the  in- 
fliction of  bodily  pain  upon  a  prisoner  result  in  his  improve- 
ment or  reformation  ?  It  may  be  asked  where  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease  ?  If  it  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  moral 
faculties,  certain  it  is  the  remedy  should  be  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  to  reason.  The  flesh  does  not  think,  hence  it  is 
not  the  flesh  that  has  transgressed,  and  therefore  the  flesh 
should  not  be  tortured.  The  mind  or  the  heart  (so  called) 
has  transgressed,  therefore  reason  with  it  and  apply  the 
remedy  thereto.  Confinement  in  prison  of  itself  need  not 
be  cruel,  but  there  may  be  cruelties  in  prison.  Baccaria 
was  not  perhaps  the  first  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  tor- 
ture, but  it  was  the  first  to  convince  the  world  that  torture 
had  no  proper  place  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  oug^ht 
to  be  abolished.     Cruelty  to  a  prisoner  is  of  a  barbarous 
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age.  Anything  that  is  inhuman  does  not  belong  to  an 
enlightened  era.  In  fact  cruelty  to  animals  marks  a  low 
type  of  humanity,  and  certain  it  is  that  when  anything  like 
oppression,  persecution,  and  cruelty  are  visited  upon  human 
beings,  it  means  that  there  is  an  absence  of  reform  in  the 
system,  the  prison,  and  the  convict.  Contrast  the  present 
with  the  following  facts  : 

In  the  days  of  Blackstone  there  were  in  England  160  offences 
punishable  with  death,  and  the  number  at  one  time  reached  223.  A 
human  life  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  not  worth  as 
much  in  law  as  the  life  of  a  hare;  for  an  attempt  to  kill  a  hare  unlaw- 
fully was  an  offence  punishable  with  death. 

French  laws  were  equally  cruel,  and  their  execution  sometimes 
horrible  beyond  description.  Following  is  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  on  Ravaillac  for  assassinating  Henry  IV :  ''  The  said  Court 
hath  decreed  and  doth  declare  the  said  Ravaillac  duly  attainted  of  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  divine  and  human  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the 
most  wicked,  most  abominable,  and  most  detestable  parricide  committed 
on  the  person  of  the  late  King  Henry  IV.  For  reparation  thereof,  the 
Court  doth  condemn  him  to  make  the  amende  honorable  before  the 
principal  gate  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  whither  he  shall  be  carried  and 
drawn  in  a  tumbrel,  in  his  shirt,  bearing  a  lighted  torch  of  two  pounds 
weight ;  from  whence  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  Greve,  and  on  a  scaffold 
to  be  there  erected,  the  flesh  shall  be  torn  to  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers 
from  his  breast,  his  arms,  and  thighs,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs ;  his  right 
hand,  holding  the  knife  wherewith  he  committed  the  aforesaid  parricide, 
shall  be  scorched  and  burned  with  flaming  brimstone ;  and  on  the  places 
where  the  flesh  has  been  torn  with  the  pincers,  melted  lead,  boiling  oil, 
scalding  pitch,  with  wax  and  brimstone  melted  together,  shall  be  poured ; 
after  this  he  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  by  four  horses,  his  limbs  burned  to 
ashes,  and  dispersed  in  the  air."  The  execution  was  carried  out  with 
more  fiendishness,  if  possible,  than  the  directions  given  by, the  Court, 
would  warrant. 

There  are  some  curiosities  of  animal  punishments 
which  prove  our  statement,  when  the  dates  of  certain  his- 
torical incidents  are  compareid  with  the  year  1891.  Public 
Opinion,  of  Trinidad,  gives  us  the  following,  a  portion  of 
which  is  an  extract  from  All  the  Year  Round,  and  is 
pertinent  to  our  examination  of  the  subject  of  punishment  : 

In  the  middle  ages  the  lower  animals  were  frequently  tried,  con- 
victed, and  punished  for  various  offences.  In  1266,  a  pig  was  burnt  at 
Fontaney-aux-roses,  near  Paris,  for  having  eaten  a  child.  In  1386,  a 
Judge  at  Falaise  condemned  a  sow  to  be  mutilated  and  hanged  for  a 
similar  offence.  Three  years  later  a  horse  was  solemnly  tried  before  the 
magistrate  and  condemned  to  death,  for  having  killed  a  man.     During 
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the  fourteenth  century  oxen  and  cows  might  be  legally  killed  whenever 
taken  in  the  act  of  marauding ;  and  asses  for  a  first  o^ence  had  one  ear 
cropped,  for  a  second  offence,  the  other  ear,  and  if  after  this  they  were 
asses  enough  to  commit  a  third  offence,  their  lives  became  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  "  Criminal "  animals  frequently  expiated  their  offences  like 
other  male&ctors,  on  the  gallows ;  but  subsequently  they  were  summarily 
killed  without  trial,  and  their  owners  mulcted  in  heavy  damages.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  it  was  popularly  believed  that  cocks  were  intimately 
associated  with  witches;  and  they  were  somewhat  credited  with  the 
power  of  laying  accursed  eggs,  from  which  sprang  winged  serpents.  In 
1474  at  Bale,  a  cock  was  publicly  accused  of  having  laid  one  of  these 
dreadful  eggs.  He  was  tried,  sentenced  to  death,  and,  together  with  the 
tg%^  was  burned  by  the  executioner  in  the  market-place,  amid  a  great 
concourse  of  people.  In  1694,  during  the  witch  persecutions  in  New 
England,  a  dog  exhibited  such  strange  symptoms  of  affliction,  that  he  was 
believed  to  have  been  ridden  by  a  warlock,  and  he  was  accordingly- 
hanged.  Snails,  flies,  mice,  ants,  caterpillars  and  other  obnoxious 
creatures,  have  been  similarly  proceeded  against,  and  condemned  to 
various  punishments — mostly  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  Inanimate  objects 
have  suffered  the  same  fate.  In.  1695,  when  the  Protestant  chapel  at 
Rochelle  was  condemned  to  be  demolished,  the  bell  was  publicly  whipped 
for  having  assisted  heretics  with  its  tongue.  After  being  whipped  it 
was  catechised,  compelled  to  recant,  and  hung  up  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship.  In  the  present  reign  the  law  was  repealed,  which  made 
a  cart  wheel,  a  tree,  or  a  beast  which  had  killed  a  man  forfeit  to  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  had  been  said  that  punishment  is 
not  likely  to  be  efficacious,  unless  it  swiftly  follows  the  offence.  This  was 
improved  on  by  a  Barbary  Turk,  who,  whenever  he  bought  a  fresh  Chris- 
tian slave,  had  him  hung  up  by  the  heels  and  bastinadoed. 

Happy  are  we  to  say  that  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
there  are  no  such  punishments.  The  prisoner  punishes 
himself,  and  he  may  be  reHeved  of  the  cross  on  his  door 
for  misdemeanors,  whenever  he  will  obey  the  rules  of  the 
Institution.  The  dark  cell  has  not  been  used  for  years. 
Deprivation  of  work,  of  books,  and  of  privileges,  constitutes 
the  ordinary^  means  of  correction,  and  brings  the  system, 
as  most  approved,  under  the  heading  of  premiums  for 
well-doing,  rather  than  penalties  for  wrong-doing. 


ABOLITION    OF   CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  has  for  a  long 
time  held  a  decided  testimony  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty,  it  is  well  to  show  the  position  of  capital 
punishment  as  it  stands  before  the  world.     In  these  statis- 
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tics  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Howard  Association 
of  London.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  certainty  of  punishment 
rather  than  the  severity  of  it,  which  acts  as  a  deterrent  of 
the  commission  of  crime.  And  further,  that  the  great  dis- 
cussion that  is  going  on,  especially  in  New  York,  as  to  how 
to  take  life  by  legal  means,  shows  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
almost  unexpressible  hatred  of  taking  human  life.  This, 
with  the  atrocious  failures  of  the  electric  system,  and  the 
many  bungles  of  the  gallows,  and  indeed  the  horrors  of  all 
others,  has  created  a  decided  feeling  for  the  abolition  of  this 
relic  of  barbarism  which  cannot  come  too  soon.  Let  us 
refer  to  the  guillotine,  as  some  writers  have  even  advised 
ft  for  this  country ;  Dr.  Frederic  Gaertner,  of  Pittsburg, 
says: 

In  the  year  1884,  while  I  was  at  the  Hospital  G^n^rale  de  Strass- 
burg,  Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Schwalbe,  I  was  requested 
to  witness  a  murderer  guillotined.  The  execution  took  place  at  Metz, 
and  I  was  directed,  by  request,  to  hold  a  post-mortem  on  the  subject.  I 
took  particular  pains  in  studying  the  head,  and  especially  the  physiognomy 
of  the  subject.  Immediately  after  the  head  was  severed  and  dropped  into 
the  basket,  I  took  charge  of  it.  The  facial  expression  was  that  of  great 
agony  for  several  minutes  after  decapitation.  He  would  open  his  eyes, 
a^  his  mouth,  in  the  process  of  gaping,  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me, 
and  I  am  positive  he  could  see  me  for  several  seconds  after  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body.  There  is  no  doubt  the  brain  was  still  active, 
which  fact  the  microscope  afterward  revealed.  Just  think  of  a  head 
severed  from  the  body  and  still  in  activity  !  What  suffering  he  must  have 
gone  through  by  the  process  of  decapitation !  His  decapitated  body, 
which  was  previously  fastened  by  a  strap  upon  a  bench,  was  in  continuous 
spasmodic  and  clonic  convulsions,  lasting  from  five  to  six  minutes,  also 
an  indication  of  great  suffering.  1  have  no  doubt  that,  had  not  the  body 
been  previously  fastened  to  a  bench  he  would  have  gotten  upon  his  hands 
and  feet  and  scrambled  all  over  the  death-chamber. 

HORRORS  OF  EXECUTION  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

We  are  favored  through  a  correspondence  with  Dr. 
George  J.  Shrady,  editor  of  the  Medical  Record,  of  New 
York,  giving  his  expeVience  on  the  important  subject  now 
agitating  the  civilized  world,  and  which  we  trust  precedes 
the  total  abolition  of  taking  life  for  life.  Dr.  Shrady  says, 
and  note  his  reference  to  the  prolonged  agony  of  the  victim, 
in  the  many  experiments,  the  adjusting  of  the  attachments, 
the  cold  scientific  curiosity,  and  then  the  uncertainty  of  all : 
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The  lengthened  agony  of  suspense  regarding  the  efficiency  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  means  of  executing-  criminals  has  been  finally  terminated  in 
the  legal  killing  of  Kemmler.  As  was  reasonably  anticipated,  death  was 
instantaneous;  in  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the 
experiment  died  without  pain.  The  spectacle  presented  was,  however, 
by  no  means  edifying  to  such  as  hope  for  improvement  of  old  methods. 

Although  science  has  triumphed,  the  question  of  the  humanity  of 
the  act  is  still  an  open  one.  But  shall  we  call  it  a  triumph  when  the  object 
obtained  was  the  killing  of  a  fellow-being?  Heretofore  the  proudest 
claim  of  science  has  been  to  save,  or  at  least  to  prolong  life,  and  insure  for 
its  possessor  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  its  many  bounties.  In  this  instance 
it  has  been  plainly  diverted  from  its  course,  under  a  paradoxical  plea  of 
high  humanity.  And  yet  men  of  science  have  lent  their  best  efforts  in 
this  direction,  to  humor  those  who  imagined  they  could  make  legal  mur- 
der a  fine  art,  and  force  into  it  an  element  of  sentimentality  which  might 
rob  it  of  its  atrocity. 

While  we  allow  that  electricity  has  been  a  success  as  far  as  killing  is 
concerned,  we  must  also  admit  that  we  have  gained  little,  if  anything, 
over  the  ordinary  method  of  execution  by  hanging.  The  preliminaries 
of  electro-thanasia  are  far  from  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Alongside  of 
those  for  hanging,  they  are  pretentiously  horrible.  There  is  something 
more  than  weird  in  the  preparation  of  the  machine,  the  deliberate  fixa- 
tion of  the  victim,  the  adjustment  of  the  electrode,  and  the  thousand 
deaths  in  contemplating  one,  "  which  more  than  off-sets  the  quick  though 
damnable''  taking  off.  The  horrors,  though  hidden,  are  nevertheless 
felt.  There  is  something  else  to  be  thought  of  than  the  mere  quickness 
of  death.  While  the  latter  might  have  been  triumphantly  done,  the  agony 
of  the  criminal  during  the  preparations  must  be  terrible  as  compared  with 
that  of  hanging.  It  becomes  a  serious  question  if  humanity  is  not  paying 
too  dear  a  price  for  instantaneous  demolition.  The  awe  and  mystery  of 
death  are  intensified  a  thousand  fold,  in  anticipation  of  what  this  subtle 
power  may  do,  as  compared  with  either  the  noose  of  the  rope,  the  grip  of 
the  garroter,  the  smart  of  the  knot,  the  bore  of  the  bullet,  or  the  chop  of 
the  axe.  And  yet  to  harness  the  lightning,  and  bolt  it  through  a  human 
body,  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  advances  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  experiences  in  the  Kemmler  case,  in  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions taken,  have  shown  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  adoption 
of  the  method.  It  is  far  from  simple  in  its  application.  It  requires 
elaborate  and  careful  preparation ;  it  multiplies  machinery,  which,  with- 
out expert  manipulation,  is  liable  to  fail  in  its  working  and  bring  about 
disastrous  results ;  it  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  executioners  and 
spectators;  it  increases  the  expense  of  executions ;  but,  worse  than  all,  in 
the  necessary  preparation  of  the  victim,  there  is  crowded  upon  him  in  a 
few  seconds,  an  amount  of  horror  and  suspense,  which  holds  no  comparison 
with  any  other  forms  of  rapid  demolition,  save  those  of  being  thrust  into 
the  muzzle  of  a  loaded  cannon  or  tied  to  a  dynamite  bomb.  When  it  is 
assumed  that  the  ends  of  justice  and  humanity  are  reached  by  the  con- 
trivance in  question,  and  when  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  this  method 
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cannot  be  divested  either  of  cruelty  or  barbarity,  the  way  seems  to  be 
open  for  the  discussion  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  altogether. 
From  physical,  humanitarian  and  judicial  standpoints,  the  time  is 
ripe  for  its  consideration.  Wfe  venture  to  predict  that  public  opinion 
will  soon  banish  the  death  chair,  as  it  has  done  the  rope,  and  that  im- 
prisonment for  life  will  be  the  only  proper  punishment  meted  to  a  mur- 
derer. This  is,  indeed,  the  only  rational  method  which  science,  justice 
and  religion  can  consistently  recommend.  The  death  chair  will  yet  be 
the  altar  from  which  this  doctrine  will  be  preached. 

ENGLAND  AND   WALES. 

From  1879  to  1888,  in  England  and  Wales,  672  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  wilful  murder  (not  including  manslaughter,  or  non- 
capital homicides).  Of  these  299  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
whilst  373  were  either  acquitted  or  found  insane,  (viz.,  231  acquitted 
and  142  found  insane). 

Of  the  299  condemned  to  death,  nearly  one-half,  or  145,  had  their 
sentences  commuted,  whilst  154  were  executed.  These  299  included  50 
women,  of  whom  9  only  were  hanged.  In  capital  cases  the  convictions 
only  averaged  45  per  cent.,  and  the  actual  inflictions  of  the  punishment 
of  death  barely  reached  23  per  cent. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  decade  (1879)  there  were  60  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  wilful  murder,  of  whom  34  were  condemned  and  16 
hanged.  In  the  last  year  of  the  decade  (1888)  there  were  90  persons 
committed  for  that  crime,  of  whom  36  were  condemned  and  22  hanged. 

FRANCE. 

In  1887,  683  persons  were  arraigned  for  capital  crimes.  Of  these, 
61  per  cent.,  or  413,  were  acquitted ;  whilst  270,  or  39  per  cent.,  were 
convicted.  Of  the  latter,  240  had  verdicts  of  "extenuating  circum- 
stances" recorded.  The  remaining  28  were  condemned  to  death;  but 
of  these  only  six  were  executed, 

RUSSIA. 

Throughout  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
punishment  of  death  has  been  abolished  for  ordinary  murder,  though  it 
is  inflicted  for  treason,  or  for  resistance  to  the  Government.  The  Ad- 
ministrator General  of  Russian  prisons,  M.  Galkine  Wraskoy,  in  1889, 
wrote: — *•  As  regards  Russia  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  return  to  the 
order  of  things  which  existed  before  the  Law  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  for  ordinary  murder.  At  the  present 
time,  the  measures  which  are  being  taken  to  organize  hard  labor  in  Sibe- 
ria and  the  Island  of  Saghalien,  on  rational  principles,  give  me  good 
reason  to  hope  that  our  penal  repression  will  be  severe  enough,  without 
the  introduction  of  capital  punishment  in  our  new  code." 

In  too  many  instances,  however,  this  Russian  substitute  has  consti- 
tuted a  mode  of  accelerating  death.  For  example,  on  November  6th, 
1889,  *  l^<ly>  *  political  exile,  vt2&  flogged  to  deaths  at  Kara,  by  100  blows: 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  several  other  exiles  there  were  driven  to  commit 
suicide. 
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FINLAND 

M.  de  Oliverkona,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Sweden,  writes: 
"  In  Finland  there  has  not  been  any  execution  since  1826.  Nevertheless, 
murder  has  not  increased  during  these  64  years." 

GERMANY   AND   AUSTRIA. 

Jurists  of  eminence,  in  both  Germany  and  Austria,  state  that  the 
proportion  of  executions,  arising  out  of  capital  committals  and  convic- 
tions, is  exceedingly  small.  In  Austria,  this  average  has  been  about  4 
per  cent,  on  the  convictions.  In  Prussia,  out  of  231  capital  sentences,  in 
four  recent  years,  only  16,  or  less  than  8  per  cent,  were  executed. 

SWEDEN,  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

In  these  countries  there  results  one  execution  from  about  every 
twenty  sentences  of  death. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  there  have  been  no  executions  for 
half  a  century.  In  1874,  capital  punishment  was  formally  abolished  in 
all  Switzerland.  In  1879,  permission  was  given  to  some  Cantons,  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  restore  it.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Confedera- 
tion informed  the  Howard  Association,  in  1890,  that  no  executions  had 
taken  place  in  Switzerland  since  1879,  notwithstanding  the  nominal  res- 
toration of  the  penalty  in  some  portions  of  the  Republic 

INDIA. 

In  India,  the  dangers  and  obstacles  peculiar  to  the  penalty  of  death 
are  conspicuous.  In  1889,  in  North-west  India,  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  occurred,  on  which  the  St.  James"  Gazette  caustically  remarked, 
**  It  is  altogether  illogical,  when  six  men  have  been  convicted  oi  murder, 
for  their  victim  to  turn  up  alive  and  well,  but  this  is  what  happened  the 
other  day  in  the  Punjaub.'* 

HOLLAND. 

Holland  has  practically  abolished  capital  punishment  since  i860, 
and  by  law  since  1870  ;  but  her  subsequent  experience,  as  to  miu^der,  has 
been,  at  least,  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  countries  which  retain  the 
scaffold,  whilst  her  legal  procedure  now  avoids  the  grave  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  the  extreme  penalty.  The  Dutch  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Van 
Beerenbroek,  says:  "The  statistics  demonstrate  that  murders,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  are  diminishing.  The  average  of  murders 
from  1849  to  1869  was  iij^  per  annum,  or  i  in  325,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  average  per  annum  from  1869  to  1888,  was  13,  but  the 
population  having  increased,  the  proportion  of  murders  was  i  in  346,000.'^ 
In  1878  there  were  14  murders  in  Holland.     In  1888  there  were  12. 

BELGIUM. 

In  the  five  years,  1800  to  1804,  there  were  235  executions  in  Bel- 
gium. In  the  fivt  years,  1830  to  1834,  there  were  none.  Then,  from 
1835  onwards,  there  were  occasional  executions.  But  from  1863  to  1890 
there  have  been  no  executions,  although  the  capital  penalty  has  never 
been  abolished  dejure'va  Belgium.  But  there  appears  to  be  more  security^ 
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with  no  executions,  than  when  they  were  so  abundant.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  for  Belgium,  M.  Le  Jeune,  stated  that  in  the  decade  1846-185 5, 
there  were  ;j6  executions  and  143  capital  sentences;  whereas  in  the 
decade  1876-1885,  with  no  executions,  there  were  only  87  capital  sen- 
tences ;  thus  indicating  a  material  decrease  of  murder  in  the  latter  period. 

ITALY. 

Capital  punishment  was  abolished  de facto  in  1876,  and  de  jure  by 
the  New  Code  of  1889.  But  many  further  modifications  of  the  penal 
and  social  conditions  of  Italy  are  requisite  to  diminish  crime  efficaciously. 
Capital  punishment  had  been  almost  discontinued,  previously,  for  about 
a  century  in  Tuscany,  where  murders  were  only  one-tenth  of  the  propor- 
tion of  those  in  Sicily.  At  the  end  of  1888,  there  were  in  Italian  prisons 
SiSSS  convicts  under  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  of  whom  327 
(320  men  and  7  women)  had  already  undergone  periods  of  25  yearb' 
imprisonment,  and  upwards.  In  1890  two  murderers  (brigands)  were 
released,  after  each  had  undergone  more  than  40  years'  imprisonment. 
They  were  in  fair  health. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  has  ceased  in  Portugal  de 
facto  since  1843,  and  dejure  since  1867.  The  substitute  is  20  years'  im- 
prisonment (not  solitary)  for  murder.  This  holds  out  to  the  condemned 
a  certain  measure  of  hope  of  ultimate  release,  and  so  facilitates  their 
discipline  under  detention  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  virtually  a  life- 
sentence  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Homicides  are  officially  stated  to 
have  materially  decreased  under  this  system.  Previous  to  the  abolition 
they  were  never  less  than  140  per  annum,  and  they  had  been  as  high  as 
220.    In  1880,  they  were  just  half  of  the  latter  number,  no. 

UNITED   STATES. 

Six  Years  of  United  States  Murders  (i$84'i889  inclusive), 

Murders.  Legal  ExecutioDs.  Lynchiogs. 

1884  ...            3,377  ...            103            ...  219 

1885  .    .   .            1,808  ...            108            ...  181 

1886  .   .   .            M99  ...              83            ...  133 

1887  ...            2,335  ...              79            ...  123 

1888  .   .    .            2,184  ...              87            ...  144 

1889  .   .   .            3.567  ...              98            ...  175 

Total  of  six  years     i4.77o  •   •   •  558  ...  975 

Hence,  of  nearly  15,000  known  murders  in  the  six  years,  less  than 
4  per  cent,  were  followed  by  legal  executions.  Further,  there  were  a 
large  number  of  suicides,  and  probably  very  many  unreported  murders. 
In  the  four  States  where  the  capital  penalty  is  abolished,  conditions  are 
stated  by  competent  authorities  to  be  less  unsatisfactory  than  elsewhere. 
The  lynchings  nearly  all  take  place  in  States  which  retain  the  gallows. 

Maine  abolished  capital  punishment  in  1876,  restored  it  in  1883; 
and  again  abolished  it  in  1887.  The  Governor  of  the  state  prison,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Allen,  writes,  1890 :  "I  think  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  murders 
are  no  more  frequent  now  than  when  the  death  penalty  existed.*'  The 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  state  prison,  Mr.  Nelson  Viall,  also  writes. 
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1890  :  **  I  do  not  believe  that  the  death  penalty  will  ever  be  restored  in 
our  state,  or  that  the  crime  of  murder  has  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  change." 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  2,500  persons  tried  annually 
for  murder,  with  an  average  of  about  100  legal  executions.  There  are 
fis^  States  of  the  Union  *' whose  soil  is  no  longer  stained  with  judicial 
blood.*'  Maine  abolished  the  old  law  March  17,  1887,  and  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  since,  has  convicted  three  persons  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  Minnesota,  with  sentences  in  thirty-two  cases,  while  only  three 
were  carried  out.  From  1870  to  1879,  Austria  had  sixteen  executions  out 
of  eight  hundred  and  six  death  sentences.  Denmark,  from  1870  to  1880, 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  ninety-four  persons,  but  satisfied  her  con- 
science with  a  single  execution.  During  the  same  period  Germany  con- 
victed 1 30 1  persons  of  murder,  sentenced  484  of  them  to  death,  but  was 
satisfied  with  the  actual  death  of  but  one.  Of  218  sentenced  to  death  in 
Germany  from  1864  to  1868,  the  Emperor  commuted  the  sentence  of  all 
but  twenty-six  to  life  imprisonment. 

Andrew  J.  Palm,  has  contributed  valuable  Yacts  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  abolishing  capital  punishment.  We 
have  quoted  him,  and  thank  him  : 

Our  author  holds  that  no  nation  that  engages  in  war  should  put  any 
of  its  subjects  to  death  for  committing  murder;  since  the  criminal 
records  of  all  countries  show  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  commit 
crimes,  after  having  been  in  the  army,  is  very  large.  The  inspectors  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylania,  in  their  report  for  1866,  say: 
**  There  is  in  our  social  condition  a  predisposition  to  crimes  of  the  higher 
grades  which  is  easily  comprehended.  The  crime-cause  arises  from  the 
demoralization  which  ever  attends  on  wars  and  armies.  Familiarity  with 
deeds  of  destruction  and  violence,  thus  induced,  leaves  its  impression 
after  the  one  is  over  and  the  other  disbanded.  We  find  all  over  the 
country  the  most  distressing  evidence  of  this  fact." 

Of  the  250  prisoners  received  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  1866, 
153,  or  sixty  per  cent,  had  served  in  the  army. 

GRAND   JURY   SYSTEM. 

After  all  we  have  presented  in  reference  to  our  work 
as  a  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  Grand  Juries  made  up  of 
our  citizens  who  have  facilities  for  examining  the  whole 
range  of  penal  institutions  and  of  the  course  adopted  with 
criminals. 

Quoting  from  a  notable  presentment  of  one  of  these 
bodies  during  the  past  year,  we  find  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions that  received  the  commendation  of  judges  and  officers 
of  the  court,  and  of  many  profound  thinkers  : 
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We  appreciate  and  commend,  as  a  high  republican  privilege,  which 
must  contribute  to  reform  and  perfection,  the  visitation  of  penal,  correc- 
tional, benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions  by  your  Grand  Juries, 
and  we  believe  the  usefulness  of  such  would  be  promoted  by  its  extension 
and  enlargement,  with  more  time  to  visit  the  educational  and  other  in- 
stitutions. We  were  welcomed  and  courteously  received  at  the  places  we 
visited,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  for  making  thorough  investigation. 
At  the  County  Prison  we  found  too  many  idle  convicts.  We  believe 
every  well  and  able-bodied  prisoner  should  be  employed.  On  the  male 
side  we  found  a  number  of  cells  without  bedsteads,  with  no  sheets  or 
pillow-cases,  the  prisoners  sleeping  on  straw  beds  on  the  floors,  the  tick- 
ing in  some  cases  becoming  quite  soiled,  as  it  cannot  be  conveniently 
washed  or  changed.  In  some  of  these  cells  we  found  old  pieces  of  bread, 
papers,  &c.,  secreted  under  the  beds,  which  we  fear  induce  vermin. 
There  is  an  overcrowding  here,  as  in  our  other  penal  institutions;  and 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  our  State  requires  the  separation  of  prisoners, 
this  law  is  violated  by  the  very  persons  and  power,  that  aim  to  correct  and 
reform  the  criminal.  In  the  County  Prison,  we  found  generally  two  and 
sometimes  three  prisoners  in  the  male  department,  in  cells  designed  for 
but  one  prisoner.  We  found  cells  for  sick  and  violent  prisoners  on  the 
third  tier,  far  removed  from  the  office  of  the  physician,  poorly  ventilated, 
beds  on  the  floor,  and  one  cell  opening  into  another,  some  six  in  a  row, 
the  doors  opening  into  the  corridor  being  unused.  We  found  criminals 
in  charge  of  those  who  are  pronounced  sick  or  dangerous,  instead  of 
having  regularly  appointed  nurses  to  assist  the  physician.  We  found 
witnesses,  guilty  of  no  crime,  imprisoned  and  treated  too  much  as  crimi- 
nals. We  recommend  better  treatment  for  such  persons  when  necessarily 
detained;  and  we  think  a  portion  of  the  female  department  might  be  par- 
titioned off,  as  the  number  of  female  prisoners  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  thus  afford  the  relief  demanded. 

At  the  House  of  Correction  we  found  a  model  institution,  remark- 
able cleanliness,  order,  and,  very  generally,  the  inmates  were  at  work. 
The  visit  at  the  Almshouse  developed  the  fact  that  there  might  be  im- 
provements in  the  cleanliness  of  some  parts,  and  more  variety  and  change 
in  food.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  place  is  for  the  unfortunate 
poor.  There  are  too  many  idlers,  both  among  the  men  and  women. 
True,  many  are  sickly  and  not  strong,  but  some  simple,  light  work  might 
be  given  them ;  and  we  recommend  a  commission  on  employments  that 
will  extend  its  labors  to  this  and  the  other  public  institutions  of  our  city. 
Labor  is  a  blessing,  and  mankind  is  made  happy  by  being  employed. 
The  carpet  and  cloth  department  is  worthy  of  notice.  Some  of  the  in- 
mates would  gladly  work  at  the  loom. 

The  State  Penitentiary  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  is 
certainly  well  planned  and  the  s)rstem  the  best  in  the  world,  although  we 
found  a  violation  of  the  law  which  declares  that  there  shall  be  but  one 
person  in  a  cell.  The  putting  of  two  prisoners  in  a  cell  intended  for  one 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble..  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  disagree- 
ments occur  when  persons  are  thus  imprisoned  for  years  together,  and 
then  follows  punishment.     There  are  a  number  of  criminals  here  that 
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are  insane  or  partially  so,  not  from  the  system,  but  because  their  lives 
have  superinduced  it,  and  they  come  in  somewhat  affected.  Such  prisoners 
should  be  removed  to  an  insane  asylum.  We  found  some  such  at  the 
county  prison,  notably  two  convicted  of  murder,  who  should  be  removed 
to  such  an  asylum  and  receive  the  care  their  condition  requires. 

The  House  of  Refuge  is  well  conducted.  The  boys  and  girls  work 
with  evident  interest  and  ambition.  Every  place  was  clean  and  the  order 
excellent.  We  found  the  girls'  department  better  cared  for  in  the  bed- 
rooms. There  we  saw  strips  of  carpet,  a  chair  and  a  table  in  each  cell, 
which  the  boys  were  not  so  furnished  with.  We  regard  as  conducive  to 
reform  and  comfort  the  addition  of  these  articles. 

The  Girard  College  visit  proved  the  excellence  of  the  institution 
and  the  value  of  this  noble  charity.  We  were  forced  to  the  belief  that, 
as  the  inmates  necessarily  produce  much  that  is  valuable,  because  useful, 
and  more  than  they  require,  that  it  would  be  a  beneficent  act  to  bestow 
such  upon  other  less  favored  institutions,  and  doubtless  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  great  benefactor,  as  well  as  induce  feelings  of  reciprocal 
charity  in  the  boys  who  produced  more  than  was  required  for  themselves. 

In  all  these  visits  we  found  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tions good,  with  very  few  sick  cases,  except,  of  course,  in  the  almshouse. 
We  also  noted  with  pleasure,  that  out  of  over  6000  persons  we  found  less 
than  a  dozen  under  punishment  for  special  misdemeanors,  and  only  two 
in  the  dark  cells.  We  regret  to  find  that  corporal  puishment  is  ever  re- 
sorted to  in  any  of  the  institutions,  but  we  think  the  cases  are  not 
frequent  or  the  punishment  severe,  and  yet  we  would  suggest  that  there  is 
a  better  way  of  correction  and  one  not  so  liable  to  abuse. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  find  amusements  introduced  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  encouraged,  but  we  view  with  serious  apprehension  the 
introduction  of  the  military  drill  with  carnal  weapons;  and  especially  in 
Girard  College,  it  would  seem  from  the  life  and  advice  of  its  eminent 
fotmder,  to  be  adverse  to  his  wishes ;  and  the  fear  is  expressed  that  the 
boys  may  imbibe  a  love  for  soldier  life  and  be  induced  to  carry  deadly 
weapons. 

The  feeling  has  forced  itself  upon  us  that  the  alarming  increase  in 
theft  might  be  lessened  if  more  attention  were  paid  in  bringing  to  justice 
the  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  importance  of  having  two  or  more  witnesses  on  each  bill, 
whenever  possible  to  obtain  them,  especially  in  cases  where  women 
prefer  charges  of  a  serious  criminal  nature  against  men,  has  been  manifest. 
The  large  number  of  bills  for  trivial  offences  and  those  of  a  purely 
domestic  character,  where  the  prosecutor  desires  to  withdraw  the  charge, 
or  where  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  suggests  the  propriety  of 
having  some  commission  or  tribunal  of  arbitration  or  conciliation  to  act, 
either  before  or  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  Court,  and 
thereby  prevent  undue  exposure,  delay  and  cost.  This  reform  might  be 
promoted,  by  so  amending  the  law,  as  to  secure  such  a  grade  of  Police 
Magistrates  as  will  comprehend  those  learned  in  the  law  and  with  practical 
business  experience. 
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The  many  cases  of  larceny  and  robbery  suggest  the  propriety  of 
making  such  a  division  of  the  results  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  as  will  teach 
them  the  value  of  property.  As  it  is  now,  the  State  and  institution  stand 
as  preferred  creditors,  to  be  paid  first,  and  the  prisoner  has  the  privilege 
of  making  money  for  himself  by  overwork ;  the  party  robbed  or  injured 
being  entirely  ignored,  after  all  his  loss  and  his  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  criminal.  We  suggest  there  be  such  a  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  labor  as  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  restitution 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  party  injured  or  suffering  loss. 


A   CRIME   ATTACKED    AND    A    REMEDY    PROPOSED    IN    MERCY 
AND    NOT    IN    CRUELTY. 

The  following  quotation  has  been  approved  by  the 
heads  of  benevolent,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions, 
notably  that  for  feeble-minded  children  : 

The  increase  in  the  cases  of  sensual  criminality,  affecting  present 
morality  and  future  generations,  suggests  the  consideration  of  a  remedy 
that  may  be  regarded  as  a  kindness  and  mercy  to  the  offender,  who 
seems  beyond  the  control  of  his  carnal  passions ;  and,  being  administered 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  medical  skill  and  care,  would  doubtless 
be  a  protection  to  society  and  productive  of  beneficent  results. 

INJURIOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  publication  of  sensational  literature,  especially  of  the  criminal 
side  of  life,  the  pictures  of  crime,  and  notably  the  course  indulged  by 
some  publishers  of  newspapers  to  give  illustrations  of  executions,  thus  to 
a  large  extent  contravening  the  law  which  declares  executions  shall  be 
private;  and  among  other  similar  abuses,  the  placing  of  posters  and  show 
bills  around  the  city  and  in  front  of  theatres,  representing  criminal  scenes 
and  the  most  revolting  atrocities,  all  call  for  suppression  and  discon- 
tinuance, if  we  wish  to  prevent  a  continuance  and  the  increase  of  crime 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  Grand  Jury. 

We  visited  the  adjunct  to  the  Almshouse,  some  distance  removed, 
noticed  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  found  it 
worthy  of  commendation,  so  far  as  the  management  and  objects  are 
concerned. 

The  separate  building  for  the  children  at  the  Almshouse  is  worthy 
of  especial  encouragement.  The  demand  for  more  accommodations  in 
the  main  building,  we  feel,  could  be  met  by  an  additional  wing,  espe- 
cially for  the  insane,  that  they  might  be  better  graded. 

THE    CENSUS    YEAR. 

The  Census  of  1890  gives  us  the  number  of  convicts 
in  the  Penitentiaries  of  this  country,  and  Frederick  H.  Wines, 
of  Springfield  111.,  has  added  some  valuable  statistics : 
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The  eleventh  census  shows  a  population  of  62,622,250,  the  convicts 
count  46,233;  the  ratio  of  convicts  in  population  is  722,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  13  in  the  million.  This  increase  is  of  no  great  moment,  and 
not  alarming,  "since  the  further  study  may  result  in  an  explanation  of 
it,  or  even  showing  that  crime  of  a  serious  nature  is  rather  on  the  decline 
in  this  country  than  on  the  increase. 

Taking  the  ^vt  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States, 
the  North  Atlantic  has  14,477  convicts,  the  South  Atlantic  6,466,  North 
Central  Division  10,990,  South  Central  9,241,  and  the  Western  Division 
4,059.  Of  "parents  native*'  the  convicts  were  12,842,  most  coming 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  the  least  1,112  from  the  South 
Atlantic.  Of  one  foreign  parent,  the  total  was  1,747,  but  of  a  foreign 
father  and  mother  as  many  as  6,584;  the  preponderance  being  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division,  which  includes  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  is  conspicuous  for  having  1,959  convicts 
of  native  parentage,  431  with  one  foreign  parent,  and  the  large  number 
of  2,401  both  parents  being  foreign.  Strangely  enough,  of  convicts  with 
both  father  and  mother  of  foreign  birth  Massachusetts  has  527,  and  Penn- 
sylvania has  next,  475. 

Of  colored  convicts,  Georgia  leads,  having  1,562,  Virginia  961, 
New  York  607,  (including  4  Chinese  and  2  Indians,)  South  Carolina  751, 
Tenessee  1,082,  Lousiana  390.  As  to  the  color  line,  the  sum  total  of 
convicts  is  14,267  negroes,  237  Chinese,  180  Indians,  and  only  3  Japa- 
nese. When  the  subdivision  is  made  of  mulattoes  the  enumeration  is  so 
difficult  as  not  to  have  been  attempted. 

As  to  the  sex,  43,442  penitentiary  convicts  are  men  and  1,791 
women.  Women  may  be  then  considered  as  better  than  they  were,  for 
the  census  of  1890  shows  them  in  less  number  as  convicts  than  in  1880. 
In  1880  it  was  4.5  per  cent.;  in  1890  women  figure  a  trifle  below  4  per 
cent. 

Taking  the  numerical  order  of  States  according  to  convicts  in  peni- 
tentaries,  New  York  has  8,190,  Texas  3,319,  Pennsylvania  2,361,  Illinois 
2,057,  California  2.051,  Georgia  1,728,  Missouri  1,701,  Ohio  1,652, 
New  Jersey  1,557,  Massachussetts  1,530,  Tennessee  1,484,  North  Caro- 
lina 1,422,  Indiana  1,416,  Kentucky  1,235,  Virginia  1,167,  Wyoming  10. 
This  latter  number  is  not  due  to  absence  of  criminals,  but  paucity  of 
convictions. 

Looking  at  increase  and  decrease,  the  largest  relative  augmentation 
of  convicts  is  shown  in  the  Western  Division,  where  it  is  64  to  the  million. 
The  next  increase  is  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  64  to  the  million.  In 
the  South  Atlantic  the  increase  has  been  26  to  the  million.  The  decrease 
in  the  North  Central  has  been  19,  and  in  the  South  Central  Division  49 
to  the  million.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  penitentiary  convicts  has 
been  both  absolute  and  relative  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachussetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL  REFORM- 
ATORY AT  HUNTINGDON. 

We  give  a  picture  of  this  recently  opened  institution, 
^^ich  in  some  respects  is  a  model  prison,  nearly  in  the 
^^ntre  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  intended  as  a  relief 
1^  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  State  Penitentiaries. 
*ne  interest  awakened  in  this  Reformatory,  and  the  plans 
^opted  for  preventing  the  recommitment  of  prisoners  by 
Q^ijr  reformation — and  beingpartof  our  Pennsylvania  Prison 
^i^ty  work,  for  we  long  petitioned  for  it — have  influenced 
gl^^'^  giving  this  prominence  to  an  account  of  the  Institution, 
^t  which  too  little  is  known.     We  afe  indebted  to  a 
^^^t'^spondent  in  the  Public  Ledger  for  many  of  these  state- 
ments.    The  superintendent,  R.  W.  McClaughry,  is  well 
qualified  to  hold  the  position,  to  which  he  has  been  called 
from  a  similar  one  at  Joliet,  Ills.     We  have  long  known 
him  as  remarkably  adapted  to  this  responsible  work,  and 
the  pleasant  and  profitable  interchange  of  views  which  we 
append,  will  show  him  as  one  anxious  to  adopt  the  most 
advanced  systems  and  methods  that  experience  will  suggest. 
The    Huntingdon    Reformatory    is    in    the    town    of 
Huntingdon,  which  stands  in  an  elevated  portion  of  the 
State,  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Harrisburg.     Beyond 
the  town,  beneath  the  brow  of  Warrior  Ridge  (so  named 
because  along  its  straight  heights,  years  ago,  the  New  York 
Indians    made    their    way   into    Virginia)  and   facing   the 
blue  waters  of  the  Juniata,  stretch  the  prison  buildings. 
Round     them     runs    a    brick    wall    about     twenty    feet 
high,  built  in  a  square  with  sides  seven  hundred  odd  feet 
long.     It   cost  with   all    repairs  and  improvements  since 
made,  about  $1,000,000.     From  the  great  gate  of  the  main 
entrance  the  buildings  extend  in  four  different  directions, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     Back  of  this  rambling  pile — 
the  main  structure — are  a  number  of  smaller  buildings,  the 
boiler  house,  blacksmith  shop,  brick  kiln,  greenhouse,  stable, 
and  a  long,  low  structure   that  is  to  be  used  as  a  brush 
manufactory. 
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At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  prison  walls  rises  a 
square  tower,  capped  with  a  pointed  turret  and  in  each 
tower  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  stands  a  uniformed 
guard  with  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle.  * 

THE    SYSTEM    OF   SENTENCING. 

It  is  in  the  system  of  the  reformatory,  not  in  the  build- 
ings, that  most  interest  lies.     The  great  distinction  which 
marks  this  institution  in  comparison  with  most  penal  asy- 
lums is  the  fact  that  men  are  not  sent  to  it  to  serve  a  certain 
definite  term.     The  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  which  award  a 
punishment  for  various  crimes,  ordinarily  fix  a  period  longer 
than  which  the  criminal  shall  not  be  confined.    The  Judges 
who  commit  prisoners  to  Huntingdon  use  just  the  same  ex- 
pression. In  other. words,  a  man  is  sent  to  this  reformatory 
to  be  confined  not  more  than  three  or  six  or  nine  years,  de- 
pending upon  his  offence.     But  in  all  cases  the  prisoner 
can  shorten  his  time,  out  of  all  comparison  with  anything 
which  he  can  do  in  this  respect,  at  the  ordinary  penitentiary'' 
or  prison.     When  a  man  arrives  at  Huntingdon,  the  ver>^ 
first  thing  thought  of,   is  to  obtain  all  possible  information 
about  himself  and  his  antecedents.   Accordingly  blanks  are 
provided  containing  all  these  headings,  followed  in  each 
case  by  a  blank  space  :  **  Name,  number,  age,  color,  crime, 
date  received,  maximum  sentence,  place  of  birth,  place  of 
parents'  birth,  wife,  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  uncles, 
grandparents,  parents'  occupation,  parents'  financial  con- 
dition, parents'  education,  parents'  habits,  parents'  religion, 
hereditary  insanity,  hereditary  epilepsy,  hereditary  crime, 
hereditary  pauperism,  occupation  of  prisoner,  home   life, 
habits,  associates,  education,  religion,   previous  imprison- 
ment or  arrest  physical  condition,  mental,  natural  capability, 
moral,  susceptibility,  sensitiveness."  Where  the  correspond- 
ing information  can  be  obtained,  every  one  of  these  blank 
spaces  is  filled  up.     Physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition 

Note. — To  this  we  most  seriously  object.  The  civilization  of  the  age  is  beyond  the 
standing  ready  to  take  life,  when  better  provisions  are  so  easily  obtained,  for  preventing 
the  escape  of  criminals.  Why  not  increase  the  height  of  the  wall  ?  Superintendent 
McClaughry  we  fiftd  makes  an  excellent  suggestion.  We  trust  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  remedy  this  defect. 
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and  sensitiveness  are  expressed  by  the  numerals  from  o  to 
4,  the  latter  expressing  a  condition  extraordinarily  large. 
Two  other  records  are  made,  with  much  care ;  one  being 
an  exceedingly  detailed  description  of  the  man,  including  a 
mention  of  birth  and  other  marks,  for  puposes  of  detection 
if  he  should  escape,  and  the  other,  the  results  of  a  medical 
examination  by  the  physician  of  the  reformatory.  These 
fonnalities  having  been  executed,  the  arrival  has  time  to 
look  about  him,  and  wonder  where  he  will  sleep  and  how 
severe  they  will  be  with  him  in  their  discipline. 

SEPARATING    INTO    CLASSES. 

Looking  down  the  large  hall  from  Superintendent  Mc 
Claughry's  office,  the  arrival  will  notice  facing  him,  the  end 
walls  of  three  buildings,  each  bearing  in  large  white  letters 
an  inscription.  The  three  are  :  **  Cell  house  A,  Cell  house 
B,  and  Cell  house  C*  In  each  of  these  buildings  live,  when 
not  at  work  or  taking  exercise,  one  of  the  three  grades  of 
inmates  into  which  the  population  of  the  reformatory  is  di- 
vided. The  principle  upon  which  this  grading  is  effected 
is  another  interesting  portion  of  the  Huntingdon  system. 
Every  new-comer  finds  himself  enrolled  in  grade  number 
two.  How  long  he  will  stay  there  and  what  other  grade  he 
will  enter  depends  entirely  upon  his  own  conduct.  If  that 
is  exemplary  both  in  deportment,  attention  to  studies  and 
work,  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  will  be  promoted  to  No. 
I,  the  grade  of  merit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  is 
very  bad,  he  will  be  disgraced  by  being  reduced  to  the 
third,  or  penal  grade.  The  prisoners  of  the  third  grade 
sleep  in  Cell  house  B.  They  are  not  allowed  to  draw  books 
from  the  library  or  to  keep  pen  or  pencil  and  paper,  and  if 
they  want  to  communicate  with  the  Superintendent  they 
must  do  it  through  one  of  the  guards.  Their  cells  are  dark, 
with  narrow  doors  and  have  no  lights.  The  condition  of 
the  prisoners  who  belong  to  grade  number  two,  is  very  con- 
siderably better.  They  are  allowed  to  draw  a  fresh  book 
once  a  week,  and  to  keep  this  book  in  their  cejls,  together 
with  pen,  pencil  and  paper.  They  have  a  special  letter  box 
in  which  to  put  communications  for  the  Superintendent. 
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Their  cells  are  all  lighted  with  electric  lights.     Those  who 
have  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  merit  have  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  second  grade,  with  others  added.     They  are 
chiefly  fortunate  in  this,  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
are  obliged  to  eat  their  meals,  each  one  by  himself,  in  his 
cell,  they  march  at  meal  times  to  a  special  dining  room, 
separated  from  that  used  by  the  officers  by  a  glass  partition 
only,  and  sit  down  around  small  tables,  a  dozen  together, 
where  they  can  talk  as  much  as  they  like.     In   the  quality 
of  food,  each  grade  has  an  advantage  over  the  grade  below. 
To  easily  distinguish  one  grade  from  the  other,  a  uniform 
has  been  adopted  for  the  prisoners  in  each  one.    The  pri- 
soners entering  are  dressed  in  a  dark  gray  cloth  with  black 
stripes.     If  they  are  disgraced  on  account  of  bad  conduct 
these  clothes  are  taken  away  from  them,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  suit  of  dark  gray  with  red  stripes.     As  soon,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  any  of  the  prisoners  are  promoted  from  the 
second  to  the  first  grade,  they  are  made  to  wear  instead  of 
striped  gray  clothes,  plain  gray.  The  more  reliable  boys  of 
both  the  first  and  second  grades,  are  picked  out  for  the 
duties  of  monitors.*      These  wear  a  gray-blue  uniform. 
The  inmates  in  the  different  grades  may  also  be  distin- 
guished by  their  marching,  for  strict  military  discipline  is 
maintained  within  the  walls  of  the  Huntingdon  reformator>'. 
The  men  who  belong  to  the  first  grade  march  to  meals  and 
back,  or  to  and  from  their  cells,  in  double  file,  their  arms 
by  their  sides  ;  those  in  the  second  grade  walk  in  single 
file,  with  their  arms  folded  ;  while  those  in  the  third  grade 
are  reminded  of  their  disgrace,  by  being  obliged  to  march 
in  the  lock-step,  each  one  placing  his  hands  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  in  front  of  him. 


SIX    MONTHS     GOOD    BEHAVIOR. 

Whichever  grade  a  prisoner  may  find  himself  in,  at  any 
time,  it  will  require  only  six  months  of  good  conduct  from 
the  time  of  entering  the  grade,  to  enable  him  to  leave  it  by 

Note. — We  do  not  like  putting  one  prisoner  over  another  as  monitor.  We  ncrer 
approved  of  it  at  school.  We  saw  the  evil  effects  of  it,  and  we  think  they  will  be 
apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
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promotion.  If  it  be  the  first  grade,  the  promotion  is  to  what 
is  known  as  a  parole.  The  institution  is  constantly  in  cor- 
respondence with  firms  and  individuals  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  or  elsewhere,  who  are  willing  to  take  on  trial  ex- 
emplary prisoners.  When  a  first  grade  inmate,  therefore, 
is  paroled,  he  is  not  to  be  thrown  friendless  and  moneyless 
into  the  outer  world.  He  is  sent  to  definite  employment, 
where  he  can  be  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  institution  and 
brought  back  if  his  good  conduct  does  not  continue.  If  it 
does  continue,  however,  for  six  months  longer,  the  man  then 
has  broken  off  all  enforced  relations  with  the  reformatory 
and  is  again  his  own  master. 

DAILY    ROUTINE. 

The  inmates  are  roused  each  morning  early,  at  five  in 
summer  and  six  in  winter.  Then  after  breakfast  they  go 
to  their  various  tasks.  At  noon  all  take  their  dinner,  either 
in  separate  cells  or  in  the  dining-room.  Then  to  work 
again.  At  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  go  to 
their  cell  houses.  By  half-past  nine  all  must  be  in  bed. 
Between  six  and  eight  o'clock  each  evening,  excepting 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  school  is  to  be  held,  which  all  the 
prisoners  who  are  well  will  be  expected  to  attend.  Reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  all  the  classes,  and  to 
the  more  advanced  history,  geography,  grammar  and  civil 
government  in  addition. 

On  Sundays  there  is  Sunday  school  from  9  to  10  o'clock, 
the  attendance  being  voluntary,  and  chapel  exercises  in  the 
afternoon  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  which  all  the  prisoners  are 
bound  to  attend.  In  the  spring,  all  the  inmates  are  put 
through  the  regular  army  tactics,  without  arms.  It  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  erect  a  drill  hall  and  armory.  It  is  intended 
to  supply  the  inmates,  for  drilling  purposes,  with  a  wooden 
musket  with  a  real  lock.* 


Note. — Whether  with  or  without  arms  we  consider  it  reprehensible  to  drill  prison- 
ets  in  militlry  tactics. .  They  have  generally  enough  of  fight  in  them,  and  to  teach  them 
bow  to  kill  is  not  good  for  them  or  the  State.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  exercise  them, 
ooder  the  same  guard,  in  such  gymnastics  that  really  develop  the  physical,  better  than 
the  automaton  and  staid  action  of  the  military,  and  divested  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
soldier-life,  and  of  keeping  alive  an  old  barbarism  of  deadly  force  and  of  a  license  to  kill 
for  cause. 
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JUDICIOUS   EMPLOYMENT. 

The  reformatory  has  a  brass  band  composed  of  the 
musically  inclined  prisoners,  who  have  been  instructed  by 
a  musician  from  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  A  large  part  of 
the  manual  work  at  which  the  men  spend  their  time,  consists 
of  baking,  cooking,  laundry  work,  making  clothes,  etc.,  none 
of  which  brings  in  a  direct  profit  to  the  institution.  The 
reformatory  sustains,  however,  a  chair  manufactory.  In  one 
room  the  hard  wood  is  steamed  and  then  bent  over  iron 
frames.  There  is  another  apartment  where  the  bamboo 
withes  are  woven  in,  and  a  third  in  which  the  finishing  is 
done.  Last  year  the  output  of  chairs  of  various  kinds  from 
this  department  numbered  2000.  This  year  it  is  expected 
that  that  number  will  be  trebled,  as  200  hands  will  be  used, 
fifty  more  than  heretofore.  In  the  clothing  department 
are  made  all  the  suits  of  clothing  worn  at  the  institute,  in- 
cluding the  red  uniform  of  the  members  of  the  band,  and 
all  the  boots  and  shoes  used ;  and  the  prisoners  run  their 
own  laundry,  employing  improved  revolving  tubs,  wringers, 
drying  racks  and  mangles. 


A    NEW    BRUSH    FACTORY. 

In  the  large  yard  (the  walls  cover  ten  acres)  a  new 
building  has  lately  been  put  up,  in  which  the  experiment 
will  be  tried  of  starting  a  brush  factory.  A  brush  manu- 
facturer has  contracted  to  supply  raw  material,  teach  the 
inmates  the  trade,  and  dispose  of  the  products.  The  hands 
are  to  be  paid  wages  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon  later  on. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  day  per  man  has  been  guaranteed, 
and  the  rate  after  awhile  may  amount  to  thirty-nve  or  forty 
cents.  The  building  in  which  this  manufacture  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  near  future,  was  erected  nearly  entirely  by  reform- 
atory labor.  All  the  hod-carriers  and  two  of  the  brick- 
laying force  was  supplied  by  the  prisoners. 

The  institution  has  a  very  complete  electric  light  plant, 
viz.,  1450  incandescent  and  80  arc  lights.  But  600  of  the 
former  and  30  of  the  latter  are  in  daily  use.  The  other  arc 
lights  are  so  arranged  that,  in  case  of  an  attempt  by  one  or 
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more  prisoners  to  escape,  the  country  for  a  considerable 
space  about  the  prison  could  be  lighted  up.  These  lights 
are  run  by  four  dynamos.  The  reformatory  has  also  a  small 
machine  shop  for  repairing  work,  and  a  blacksmith  shop  on 
a  small  scale. 

There  is  a  library  of  2000  volumes,  free  to  be  used  by 
such  of  the  inmates  as  are  not  in  disgrace.  It  comprises 
departments  in  history,  science,  biography  and  fiction. 
Much  of  the  printing  of  the  institution  is  done  on  .the  reform- 
atory press,  which  also  prints  regularly  a  paper  called 
The  Reformatory  Record, 


STATISTICS   AND    GROWTH. 

Men  are  only  admitted  to  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory 
between  the  ages  of  1 5  and  25.  Superintendent  McClaughry 
declares  that  in  his  experience  men  between  1 7  and  20  are 
the  most  difficult  to  train.  Of  the  373  inmates,  two  hundred 
and  eight  are  in  the  second  grade,  1 34  in  the  first,  and  only 
twentj'^-three  in  the  third  grade.  Eight  prisoners  are  on 
what  is  called  special  parole,  that  is  they  had  been  paroled, 
but  preferred  to  serve  out  the  next  and  final  six  months  in 
the  institution. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishment,  as  inflicted  at  the  Huntingdon  Reforma- 
tory, is  always  one  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  either  strapping  or 
solitary  confinement.  The  former,  which  is  spanking  with 
a  large  but  pliable  piece  of  leather,  has  been  adopted 
at  times.* 

Note. — ^We  take  excq>tion  to  corporal  punishment.  We  believe  our  State  laws 
prohibit  it,  bat  even  if  they  did  not,  an  enlightened  treatment  of  human  beings  is  against 
it.  Why.  not  furnish  the  institution  with  cells  for  separation  and  individual  and  private 
treatment;  deprive  the  offender  of  certain  privileges  and  comforts,  as  is  done  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  Has  anyone  really  the  right  to  strike  a  human  being  ?  If  the  law  does  it, 
'  will  not  the  subject  do  it  ?  If  a  man  is  taught  that  to  gain  certain  ends  he  is  whipped  or 
strode,  will  he  not  to  gain  his  ends,  strike  ?  Of  course  we  admit  he  will  do  it  without 
the  sanction  of  the  law  and  without  right,  but  still  the  lesson  is  there,  and  the  effect  is  bad. 
Again,  the  one  to  inflict  the  whip[»ng  may  be  angry,  or  brutal,  and  should  anyone  be 
allowed  to  do  an  act  that  may  anect  the  life  or  health  of  a  victim  ?  Far  better  place  the 
offender  in  the  quiet  and  reason  with  him,  even  if  it  take  time.  The  result  will  be  more 
penmnent. 
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CARE   OF   THE    SICK. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  daily  schedule  is  the  sick 
call,  which  takes  place  every  morning  about  9  o'clock.  All 
the  inmates  who  complain  of  being  sick  have  the  privilege 
of  stating  the  fact  and  being  drawn  up  in  line  for  a  visit  to 
the  doctor's  office.  Dr.  Miller  soon  discovers  the  malin- 
gerers, and  disposes  of  them  by  large  doses  of  quinine  or 
other  bitter  medicine.  In  the  two  years  of  the  reformator)'*s 
existence,  six  inmates  have  died.  There  have  been  four 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  twenty-nine  hospital  cases  only, 
in  the  two  years. 


Letter   from   R.  W.   McClaughrv,   General 
Superintendent. 

We  append  this  letter  with  great  pleasure,  for  it  so 
kindly  and  intelligently  considers  our  criticisms  and  indeed 
approves  of  them,  and  we  can  in  turn  see  how  so  eminent 
a  reformer  as  this  Superintendent  is,  has  to  contend  with 
conditions  as  they  are.  We  certainly  accord  to  him  the 
desire  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  for 
the  reforms  he  suggests. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

My  Dear  Friend:  I  note  what  you  say  as  to  drilling  our  inmates 
in  military  tactics,  and  beg  to  remark  that  our  drilling  merely  comprises 
tactical  movements  without  arms,  and  does  not  include  the  details  neces- 
sary to  bring  inmates  up  to  the  standard  of  soldiers.  The  object  of  the 
drill  is  to  give  them  needed  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  accustom  the 
awkward  inmate  to  precision  and  celerity  of  movement,  and  to  induce 
such  personal  carriage  of  himself  as  every  citizen  ought  to  acquire.  I 
know  of  no  methods  of  exercise  outside  of  the  regular  practices  as  taught 
in  gymnasiums,  which  will  accomplish  these  results  so  well  as  the  simpler 
military  formations  and  movements.  A  gymnasium  would  be  better  if 
we  had  it,  but  we  have  not  the  room  for  it  or  the  money  to  put  it  up  and 
equip  it.  If  we  turned  the  inmates  loose  in  the  yard  for  such  exercise  as 
they  might  choose,  the  result  would  be  disorderly  conduct,  filthy  com- 
munications and  general  demoralization ;  therefore,  I  must  differ  with  you 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  and  results  of  such  a  drill  as  that  enforces. 
We  have  no  military  uniforms,  nor  do  we  have  arms,  or  drill  in  the 
manual  of  arms. 
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Now  as  to  our  armed  guards,  permit  me  to  say  this.  The  wall 
which  surrounds  our  enclosure  is  but  twenty  feet  in  height.  Were  there 
no  other  means  of  preventing  escapes  than  those  afforded  by  the  walls  we 
would  lose  a  large  percentage  of  our  inmates.  You  must  remember  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  as  thoroughly  criminal  as  the  inmates 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  example,  and  far  more  ready  to  take  risk 
of  life  or  limb,  than  the  older  and  more  experienced  criminal.  If  our 
wall  could  be  raised  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
wall  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  we  would  not  need  armed  guards  at  the 
towers,  but  as  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  use  them  to  prevent  escapes. 

Now  as  to  punishment :  The  Building  Commission  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  institution  with  any  solitary  cells  or  place  of  seclusion,  where 
the  obdurate  and  outbreaking  offender  might  be  locked  up,  away  from  his 
fellows,  where  he  could  not  pollute  the  air  of  the  entire  cell  room  with 
his  profanity  and  indecent  talk.  The  only  method  of  punishment  there- 
fore, which  was  left  to  me,  was  that  of  locking  the  offending  prisoner  in 
his  cell,  making  him  stand  handcuffed  to  his  door  and  feeding  him  on 
bread  and  water ;  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  same  cell  house  which 
is  occupied  by  from  150  to  225  other  inmates.  The  prisoner  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  cell  house,  his  profanity  and  indecent  talk  could  be 
heard  by  every  other  inmate.  The  vicious  ones  soon  perceived  their  ad- 
N'antage  and  made  diligent  use  of  it.  I  could  prevent  their  ravings  only 
by  using  a  gag,  which  I  preferred  not  to  do,  esteeming  it  a  far  more  cruel 
and  degrading  punishment  than  the  one  I  was  finally  compelled  to  adopt. 
As  you  will  see  from  what  I  have  said,  the  question  soon  resolved  itself 
into  this — am  I  governing  these  men  who  are  incorrigible  or  am  I  to  be 
at  their  mercy  ?  No  alternative  was  left  to  me  but  to  punish  them  in 
some  manner  that  would  be  effective.  If  I  used  upon  them  a  cane  or 
lash,  I  felt  that  I  would  be  using  methods  barbarous  in  their  character,  or 
at  least  semi-barbarous;  something  had  to  be  done  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  after  much  thought  I  adopted  the  "Grandmother's 
slipper"  method,  as  nearly  as  I  could  come  to  it.  I  remembered  the 
effective  and  salutary  application  of  it  in  my  own  case,  when  a  child,  and 
I  adopted  it  as  the  most  humane  corrective  that  would  reach  the  case.  I 
took  a  piece  of  leather  about  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  about  seven 
inches  in  width,  softened  it  by  soaking  it  in  water,  so  that  it  would  leave 
no  scars  or  produce  any  abrasion  of  the  skin,  and  in  private,  with  no  one 
present  but  the  Deputy,  I  decently  spanked  these  outbreaking  offenders 
until  they  were  glad  to  keep  quiet  and  submit  to  the  rules.  When  first 
adopted,  now  more  than  one  year  ago,  I  had  to  apply  it  in  a  good  many 
cases  in  order  to  secure  good  order  and  discipline,  which  was  seriously 
threatened  by  the  roughs  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  they  learned  that  this 
measure  had  been  adopted  and  would  be  applied  when  necessary,  the 
effect  was  at  once  apparent  as  well  as  salutary.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
apply  it  to  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  inmates.  It  is  never  applied  in 
anger,  nor  do  I  permit  any  person  to  apply  this  punishment  when  I  am 
at  the  institution  except  myself.  When  I  am  absent  the  Deputy,  as  the 
chief  executive  officer,  has  the  same  right,  but  I  have  never  known  him 
to  abuse  it  or  to  use  it  in  excess  of  what  the  circumstances  imperatively 
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demanded.  I  may  add  that  I  did  not  adopt  this  measure  until  every  re- 
source in  the  way  of  talking,  persuading,  and  exhorting  these  recalcitrant 
inmates  had  been  exhausted,  or  until  they  had  set  at  defiance  every  other 
measure  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  order. 

Now,  my  friend,  I  have  deemed  it  due  to  you  to  make  this  fiill  ex- 
planation, because  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  your  views  in  the  main, 
as  to  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  though  criminal  persons.  If  you 
can  suggest  any  better  method  which  can  be  adopted  tmder  our  peculiar 
circumstances,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  you,  and  promise  to  give  your  sug- 
gestion the  most  serious  consideration.  We  have  an  application  now 
pending  in  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  build  solitary  cells, 
and  when  these  are  completed,  I  expect  the  necessity  for  the  present  mode 
of  punishment  to  disappear,  though  I  shall  claim  the  right  in  the  exercise 
of  the  best  judgment  that  I  possess,  to  apply  this  mode  in  cases  where 
(and  there  are  such  cases)  solitary  confinement  fails  to  reach  the 
individual. 

I  thank  you  for  speaking  plainly  upon  this  matter  and  asking  the 
questions  which  you  have  asked.  I  will  thank  you  still  more,  if  you  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Prison  Association,  will  pay  me  a  visit  and  see 
for  yourself  the  obstacles  which  we  have  had  to  stirmount  and  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  our  organization  has  proceeded  this  far. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully  and  sincerely  your  friend, 

R.  W.  McClaughrv. 


VALUE   OF   THE    PRISON    SOCIETY    DEMONSTRATED. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pris- 
on Society  through  its  Acting  Committee,  a  single  case 
will  represent  many. 

After  visiting  a  young  man  who  had  been  recommitted 
he  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  reformation.  Upon  his 
discharge  he  tried  to  obtain  work.  He  found  a  place,  but 
the  detectives  notified  the  proprietor  and  he  was  discharged. 
This  was  repeated  several  times,  until  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee stated  the  case  to  a  prominent  mercantile  house. 
This  house  engaged  him  and  he  has  proven  so  faithful  he 
has  been  advanced  three  times.  He  is  now  a  worthy  citizen, 
receiving  a  good  salary,  and  ascribes  his  success  to  the  care 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Prison  Society. 
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THE  COUNTY  PRISON  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

IN  COURSE  OF  ERECTION.  » 

On  the  New  York  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia,  very  near  the  House 
of  Correction,  on  the  Pennypack  Creek,  is  the  new  County 
Prison  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  completed,  but  enough  of 
it  has  been  built  to  enable  us  to  commend  and  to  condemn. 
We  commend  the  one-story  plan,  and  the  radiating  corridors 
from  a  common  centre ;  but  we  most  emphatically  condemn 
the  absence  of  yards  to  the  cells,  and  the  absence  of  side 
windows.  There  is  simply  one  window  at  the  top  of  each 
cell,  and  no  opportunity  for  the  prisoner  to  pass  out  into 
the  open  air,  as  is  arranged  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
This  is  a  defect  which  we  earnestly  hope  can  be  obviated 
before  the  completion  and  use  of  the  building.  The  im- 
portance of  having  these  adjuncts  to  the  separate  system, 
will  be  evident  to  everyone  who  will  examine  into  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  change  as  will  prevent  the  injury  to  the 
mind,  that  many  aver  comes  from  this  system.  We  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  change  from  the  cell  to  the 
closed  yard,  where  there  can  be  an  opportunity  for  the  pris- 
oner to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  attending  to  a  little 
garden  perhaps,  or  at  least  walking  in  the  fresh  air  and 
touching  the  earth,  as  it  w^re,  with  his  feet.  Then  the  im- 
portance of  a  side  light  can  be  readily  understood  by  our 
own  feelings.  If  we  are  debarred  from  seeing  out  into  a 
yard  and  beholding  something  passing  or  growing,  and 
only  permitted  to  obtain  a  streak  of  light  from  the  top, 
there  will  be  a  depressing  and  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
mind 

We  present  these  views  with  the  hope  that  the  City 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  will  provide  these  much  needed 
improvements,  and  thus  perfect  a  building  in  which  we 
have  taken  a  deep  interest,  because  of  the  relief  it  will  give 
the  present  over-crowded  institution  in  the  old  Moyamen- 
sing  district,  and  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  replete  with 
the  modern  improvements  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary. 


In  presenting  my  fifth  Annual  Report,  I  feel  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
work  which  has  been  assigned  me. 

Earnestly  have  I  sought  Divine  guidance,  that  I  might 
be  directed  aright  in  this  duty.  This  has  not  been  with- 
held, but  day  by  day  as  I  visit  those  about  to  be  discharged, 
looking  after  and  caring  for  their  temporal  wants,  ascer- 
taining their  needs,  finding  out  what  they  propose  to  do, 
providing  them  with  suitable  clothing,  and  if  required, 
tools,  etc.,  and  sending  them  to  their  distant  homes,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  such,  counsel  and  advice,  cheering  the 
discouraged,  holding  out  the  beacon  of  hope  to  the  dejected, 
that  I  trust  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
inducing  them  to  lead  honest  lives.  More  and  more  am  I 
interested  in  this  work,  and  more  and  more  do  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  spiritual  aid. 

Circumstances  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  among 
the  causes  which  most  frequently  lead  to  crime,  are  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks;  social  impurity;  frequenting  theatres ; 
a  neglect  of  church  duties  ;  and  of  a  proper  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  day.  I  have  found  upon  special  inquiry  that 
those  who  in  their  younger  days  were  in  the  habit  of  regu- 
larly attending  their  places  of  worship,  and  their  Sunday 
schools,  date  the  commencement  of  their  downfall,  from  the 
time  they  neglected  these  important  duties. 

The  following  are  encouraging,  and  are  samples  of 
many: 

Dear  Friend,  Mr.  Lytle:  I  came  home  all  right  and  am  at 
work.  I  am  a  happy  roan,  and  will  try,  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  make 
a  happy  home  for  my  family  as  long  as  I  live.  I  thank  you  for  what  jrcm 
have  done  for  me. 
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Another : 


To  My  Friend,  Mr.  Lytle  :  I  write  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well. 
I  got  home  safe  the  same  day  I  left  you.  I  have  been  well  ever  since.  We 
have  had  some  good  meetings  since  I  came  home,  and  I  thank  my  God 
and  Saviour  that  I  can  enjoy  them.  I  shall  always  remember  the  advice 
you  gave  me  the  morning  we  parted,  as  you  took  me  to  the  cars.  I  am 
bound  to  try  and  serve  my  God  the  rest  of  my  days,  be  they  few  or  many. 

Another : 

This,  from  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  written  him  that 
they  would  not  live  together  a^in  ;  but  I  persuaded  him 
to  endeavor  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful. 

Mr.  Lytle  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  husband. 
He  has  steady  work,  leaves  home  e^rly  in  the  morning  and  returns  late 
in  the  evening,  but  he  will  write  you  soon.  We  are  living  happy  together 
again,  and  our  little  girl  with  us.     With  best  wishes  for  all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  important  work  of  the  General  Secretary  is  the 
correspondence,  which  is  increasing.  I  have  frequent  in- 
quiries from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  works  on  prison 
discipline,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  separate  system, 
and  the  practical  working  of  the  Industrial  Home.  I  sent 
out  by  mail  over  500  copies  of  the  yourncd  of  Prison  Disci- 
plincy  and  have  had  many  interesting  letters  of  thanks,  with 
desires  for  more  information.  I  have  also  been  in  corres- 
pondence with  other  prison  associations,  clergymen,  and 
philanthropists,  on  the  subject  of  penology. 


WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee 
have  been  held,  except  during  July  and  August. 

At  these  meetings  reports  are  received  from  the  Visit- 
ing Committees  of  the  Penitentiary,  County  Prison,  Chester 
County  Prison,  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Police  Matrons, 
the  General  Secretary,  Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and 
Special  Committees  on  various  subjects. 
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The  various  matters  are  discussed,  opinions  compared, 
and  much  valuable  information  obtained. 

The  Society  also  held  quarterly  meetings.  These 
reports,  in  i  condensed  form,  follow  : 


CONDEMNING  PICTURES  OF  CRIME  AND  EXECUTIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  acting  committee  held  2nd  month, 
20th,  1890,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved — That  we  condemn  the  publication  of  pictures  of  crimes, 
murders  and  executions,  by  some  of  the  evening  papers  of  this  date, 
notably  the  hanging  of  Jacob  Schoop  and  Thomas  J.  Cole,  as  corrupting 
the  public  morals,  pandering  to  a  vulgar  sentiment,  and  subversive  in  a 
large  degree  of  the  law,  which  provides  that  the  executions  shall  be 
private. 

Resolved — That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution. 

Several  of  the  papers  published  the  above  resolution. 


SIBERIAN    EXILES. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Love 
was  adopted : 

Resolved — That  we  sympathize  with  the  Siberian  exiles,  in  the 
sufferings  and  cruelties  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  endorse  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  throughout  the  land,  to  circulate  petitions  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  to  prevent  the  atrocities  which  have  been  reported. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  9th  month,  i8th, 
Alfred  H.  Love  and  John  J.  Lytle  presented  certificates 
received  from  Gov.  James  A.  Beaver,  appointing  them 
delegates  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  approaching  National  Prison  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
Cincinnati.  President  Caleb  J.  Milne  had  also  been  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  by  the  Governor. 

Caleb  J.  Milne,  Alfred  H.  Love,  John  J.  Lyde  and 
George  W.  Hall  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  the 
Society. 
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CONDOLENCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  12th  month  i8th, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  our  esteemed  Vice-President,  Alfred  H.  Love,  has  within 
a  few  days  met  with  a  sad  bereavement,  in  the  removal  by  death  of  a 
dearly  beloved  mother,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  therefore  (KJl 

Resolved— That  the  Acting  Committee  do  sincerely  sympathize 
with  him  and  his  family,  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  parting  with 
one  so  near  and  dear  to  them,  and  whose  life  was  an  example  of  rare 
virtue  and  devotion.  They  have  cause  for  thankfulness  that  she  was  spared 
to  them  so  long.  May  the  Everlasting  Arm  be  underneath  to  comfort  and 
sustain  them  in  this  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Resolved — That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  this 
action  to  our  Vice-President,  Alfred  H.  Love. 


WORK  IN  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  work  still  continues  to  grow  in  interest.  Often  as 
I  return  from  the  penitentiary,  particularly  of  a  Sabbath 
afternoon,  remaining  there  until  the  cell  doors  are  closed 
for  the  night,  do  I  say,  **I  surely  have  had  a  satisfactory  time, 
but  the  afternoon  has  not  been  near  long  enough."  Thus  it 
is,  the  more  we  visit,  the  more  will  we  become  interested  in 
the  work.  When,  however,  the  visitor  sees  his  men  but 
seldom,  perhaps  once  in  several  months,  visitor  and  visited 
lose  much  of  their  interest  in  each  other.  As  heretofore,  I 
visit  all  the  men  previous  to  their  discharge,  and  see  that 
they  go  out  making  a  respectable  appearance. 

I  endeavor  to  visit  each  male  prisoner  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  in  many  special  cases  much  oftener.  These 
visits  are  in  all  cases  received  most  acceptably,  and  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure. 

I  have  made  since  last  report  four  hundred  and  six 
visits  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  have  made  ten  thousand  and 
seventy-five  visits  to  prisoners,  either  in  their  cells,  or  at  the 
cell  doors. 

On  Christmas  day  I  distributed,  as  last  year,  the  printed 
letter  called  **  A  Christmas  Letter  for  you,*'  each  envelope 
containing  a  beautiful  card.  These  were  furnished  by  the 
**  King  s  Daughters."    Each  one  in  the  Penitentiary  received 
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a  copy.  I  am  thankful  for  the  donation.  Many  of  the  men 
in  turn  sent  them  by  mail  to  their  little  ones  at  home.  I 
also  distributed  a  number  of  copies  of  a  little  story,  sent  me 
from  Baltimore  by  the  author,  called  **  Herbert's  Christmas 
Letter,''  which  was  home-like,  comforting  and  cheering  to 
everyone,  and  especially  encouraging  to  those  who  were 
dejected  and  without  hope,  to  look  up,  that  there  might 
yet  be  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  them,  if  they  were 
determined  to  do  right. 

On  New  Year  s  day  and  during  the  week,  I  gave  to 
each  male  prisoner  (the  Matron  distributing  to  the  women) 
a  calendar,  with  beautiful  mottoes  for  each  month  in  the 
year.     iFor  example  : 

**  Do  what  thou  can  thy  fellow  men  to  bless, 
And  make  the  sum  of  human  suffering  less." 

And 

'*  Loving  words,  like  sunbeams, 
Dry  up  a  fallen  tear ; 
And  loving  words  will  often  help 
A  wounded  heart  to  cheer.*' 

Also  to  each  cell  the  Illustrated  Family  Almanac, 
together  with  the  Friends'  Moral  Almanac — these  calendars 
and  almanacs  were  purchased  with  special  funds,  which 
were  collected  for  the  purpose.  Also  obtained  enough  to 
supply  all  the  sentenced  prisoners  in  Philadelphia  County 
Prison  with  calendars.  If  the  donors  could  have  seen  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  were  received,  they  would  have 
felt  themselves  well  repaid  for  the  outlay. 


HOW  THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION  HAS  BEEN  USED. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  was  to 
be  used  only  for  the  relief  of  those  discharged  from  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  I  have  always  held  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  advice  and  good  counsel  given  by  the  visi- 
tors to  be  effective,  must  be  followed  by  substantial  aid  to 
the  prisoner  on  his  discharge.  Acting  upon  this,  I  have 
examined  the  clothes  of  every  male  prisoner  before  his  dis- 
charge, keeping  as  I  always  do,  a  supply  of  linings  and 
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trimmings  there ;  relining  or  rebinding  is  all  that  is  some- 
times required;  but  when  a  suit  is  necessary,  or  under- 
clothes, or  hats  needed,  I  furnish  them,  thus  enabling  the 
man  to  present  a  respectable  appearance,  and  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  a  man,  and  not  a  beggar  and  outcast.  If  they 
abuse  the  confidence,  the  fault  is  theirs.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  enable  them  to  obtain  situations.  I  have  procured 
tools  for  some,  that  they  might  work  at  their  trades,  and 
railroad  tickets  for  many,  and  taken  them  to  the  depots,  so 
as  to  be  assured  that  they  did  not  remain  in  the  city. 

This  course  has  saved  many  men  from  ruin,  and  pre- 
vented recommitments,  thus  saving  largely  for  the  State, 
the  county,  the  taxpayer  and  the  community.  From  2nd 
month  (February)  ist,  1890,  to  ist  month  (January)  15th, 
1 89 1,  I  have  furnished  suits,  or  parts  of  suits,  to  345  prison- 
ers; and  other  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  underwear,  etc., 
amounting  to  752  pieces.  Thirty-nine  railroad  tickets  have 
been  given  to  prisoners,  to  take  them  to  their  homes.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  were  ex- 
pended for  railroad  tickets,  tools,  and  small  sums  of  money 
for  board,  and  to  start  them  in  a  small  way  to  work  for 
themselves.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  from  the 
State  appropriation  during  the  period  named  was,  twenty- 
five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents. 


RESULTS. 

A  special  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  good  family  who 
for  the  first  time  got  into  trouble.  His  wife  and  children 
lived  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  where  he  wanted 
to  go,  but  not  having  sufficient  means,  thought  he  would 
remain  in  the  city,  to  try  and  earn  enough  to  take  him 
there.  As  a  stranger,  he  could  not  have  done  it.  I  paid  his 
fare  part  way.  Soon  after  he  got  home,  and  spent  a  few 
happy  days  with  his  family,  he  received  an  offer  of  a  situation 
from  a  gentleman  in  a  western  city,  from  which  place  he 
sent  me  a  beautifully  written  letter,  stating  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $1000  a  year,  thanking  me  for  the 
assistance  I  had  rendered  him.  That  small  help  saved  him. 
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A  man  who  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary  more  than 
once,  always  through  drink,  one  of  the  best  workmen  in 
the  city  in  his  branch  of  business,  declared  he  would  now 
give  up  entirely  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks — had  no  tools 
and  no  money  to  buy  them.  I  furnished  him  with  such  as 
he  needed ;  that  enabled  him  at  once  to  get  work,  and  now 
he  has  steady  employment  at  $3.50  per  day  and  is  living 
happily  with  his  family.     I  meet  him  frequently. 

A  young  man,  **  to  whom  I  gave  a  suit  of  clothes,"  I 
meet  very  often  in  the  street,  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  good 
situation  and  was  doing  well. 

Another  was  that  of  a  good  mechanic  without  decent 
clothes  and  no  tools.  I  furnished  him  with  both.  A  situation 
was  then  procured  for  him  at  full  wages,  and  at  last  account 
was  doing  well. 

These  accounts  might  be  multiplied  several  times  over. 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  many  are  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
aid  thus  afforded  them. 


VISITING  COMMITTEE  AT  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Bloc)c  Committees 
appointed  to  visit  the  Institution,  we  learn  that  301  visits 
were  made  during  the  year,  and  that  8183  were  made  to 
prisoners,  either  in  the  cells,  or  at  the  cell  doors.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  ^that  many  more  visits  than  these  were 
made,  many  of  the  visitors  failing  to  report. 

Members  should  confine  themselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  divisions  assigned  them,  and  by  this  means  regular 
and  systematic  visitation  of  each  corridor  can  be  secured. 
The  work  of  the  visitor  is  entirely  of  a  missionary  character. 
We  encourage  the  inmates  to  obey  those  in  power  and  not 
to  listen  to  fancied  wrongs.  The  discipline  of  the  prison 
must  be  left  to  the  Warden,  without  interference  from  the 
visitor. 

FEMALE   DEPARTMENT. 

Our  lady  visitors  give  attention  to  the  women  prisoners 
and  pay  them  visits  from  time  to  time,  which  we  are  assured 
are  acceptably  received.     I  have  furnished  on  application 
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of  the  matron,  such  clothing  to  those  who  were  discharged, 
as  in  her  judgment  was  needed.  There  are  two  matrons 
now,  one  for  the  night  and  one  for  the  day. 


THE  OFFICERS. 

Warden  Michael  J.  Cassidy  merits  our  respect,  as  he 
performs  his  duties  with  faithfulness  and  assiduity,  and  has 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  inmates,  who  know  that  if 
they  do  their  duty,  obey  the  rules,  and  not  make  trouble, 
that  he  will  be  just  and  considerate  to  them. 

I  have  again  to  thank  him,  the  Deputy-Warden,  Mr.  J. 
Root,  and  Overseers,  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
to  me,  and  for  the  valuable  aid  they  render  me,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  my  work.  Without  their  advice  and  counsel,  I 
would  find  my  task  often  perplexing. 

Of  the  resident  physician.  Dr.  Wm.  Duffield  Robinson, 
I  may  say,  that  having  had  during  the  past  year  more  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  he  has  done,  I  can  testify  to  the  skill 
and  ability  with  which  he  performs  his  duties,  and  to  the 
faithful  attention  to  his  work. 


PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY    PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  2 1 2  visits  to  this  prison. 
No  regular  record  being  kept  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
visited,  can  only  say  there  is  a  general  visitation.  The 
ladies  on  the  committee  have  shown  faithful  attention  to 
their  duties  in  visiting  the  women. 

Meetings  have  been  held  with  them,  which  have  been 
seasons  of  profit ;  a  large  quantity  of  reading  matter,  such 
as  tracts  and  religious  papers  have  been  distributed,  which 
have  been  gladly  received. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence  reports  on  the  library.  It  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  She  circulates  the  books. 
She  reports,  among  similar  items,  having  received  a  letter 
from  a  discharged  prisoner,  for  whom  she  obtained  a  good 
situation  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  has  no  doubt  of  her 
thorough  reformation  ;  she  knew  she  was  a  woman  of  more 
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than  ordinary  ability,  but  through  strong  drink  was  brought 
to  a  prison  cell. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholson  reported  holding  a  meeting  with 
all  the  women,  which  was  deeply  impressive,  and  states  that 
wonderful  changes  for  good  have  taken  place  since  her 
visits  commenced  in  1878.  Then,  she  saw  females  (intoxi- 
cated) wheeled  in  a  barrow  by  men,  through  the  prison  yard 
to  their  cells  ;  clothes  torn,  and  in  many  cases  scarcely 
enough  left  to  cover  them.  Now,  they  are  received  in  am- 
bulances, by  the  Matron,  who  has  full  charge  of  them  until 
released.  These  are  some  of  the  results  otour  suggestions 
and  appeals.  Miss  Matthews,  the  Matron,  is  remarkably 
competent. 


REPORT  OF  OUR  AGENT  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  C0UNT\'  PRISON, 
WILMER  W.  WALTER. 

Wilmer  W.  Walter's  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  the 
good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  him  is  beyond  com- 
putation. The  cases  which  come  under  his  notice  are 
many.  Not  only  does  he  reconcile  families  to  each  other, 
but  when  the  husband  is  imprisoned,  he  looks  after  the 
welfare  of  the  wife  and  little  ones.  He  is  the  good  Samaritan, 
who  brings  joy  to  many  a  wounded  heart.  His  duties  are 
very  different  from  those  which  are  performed  at  the  Peni- 
tentiary. At  the  latter,  it  is  looking  after  and  caring  for  the 
convicted,  at  discharge.  The  other,  it  is  to  protect  the 
innocent,  if  such  there  be,  and  to  release  and  restore  them  to 
their  families ;  and  also  whose  crimes  are  of  such  a  trifling 
character  and  extenuating  circumstances  connected  widi 
them,  that  to  make  a  convict  of  such,  would  be  irretrievable 
ruin  to  the  individual  and  the  family.  May  his  life  be  pre- 
served many  years,  to  prosecute  the  good  work  he  is  doing. 

A  few  of  his  cases,  among  many,  are  given. 

A  man  who  collected  garbage  dumped  some  on  a  lot ; 
for  this  he  was  arrested.  He  had  a  wife  and  five  children 
depending  upon  him  for  support ;  he  had  been  in  prison  two 
days,  not  being  able  to  pay  his  fine ;  his  family  was  seen, 
and  some  groceries  sent  them.  When  the  case  was  ex- 
plained to  the  magistrate,  a  discharge  was  obtained. 
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A  voung  woman,  whose  husband  was  a  drunkard,  was 
compelled  by  him  to  pawn  a  neighbor's  clothing,  he  pro- 
mising at  the  end  of  the  week,  to  give  her  the  money  to 
redeem  it.  Instead  of  giving  her  the  money,  he  spent  it  in 
rum.  She  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
three  months.  The  amount  was  raised  and  the  woman 
paid  for  the  clothing.  As  the  prisoner  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  the  Judge  suspended  sentence  conditionally,  that 
she  should  be  taken  to  die  almshouse,  which  was  done. 

A  colored  boy  1 6  years  of  age  was  sent  here  from 
Washington,  by  his  mother,  to  live  with  a  friend  and  get 
work.  When  he  arrived  here,  his  money  was  gone  and  he 
could  not  find  his  friend.  He  sold  his  coat  to  get  something 
to  eat,  afterwards  stole  a  shirt  valued  at  forty  cents  ;  he  was* 
arrested,  sent  to  prison,  tried  and  convicted.  Agent  Camp 
had  his  sentence  suspended,  and  Agent  Walter  took  him 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  they  procured  for  him  a 
good  home  in  the  country. 

A  boy  1 1  years  old  had  been  to  Gloucester,  N.J.  to  sell 
flowers,  lost  his  money,  got  back  to  the  city  at  night,  got  in 
a  car  to  sleep,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  Mr.  Walter 
ascertained  where  he  lived,  got  his  discharge,  and  sent  him 
home  to  his  mother. 


POLICE    MATRONS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record,  that  there  are  now  eleven 
station  houses  where  police  matrons  are  employed. 

The  Committee  report  attention  to  their  duty.  Each 
matron  has  been  visited  at  her  post  of  duty,  and  much 
satisfaction  expressed,  with  the  good  accomplished. 

The  Matron's  rooms  at  the  Central  (Public  Building) 
are  model  ones.  The  cells  are  light,  and  in  one  is  a  couch 
for  sick  prisoners.  These  matrons  give  each  female  pris- 
oner a  breakfast,  and  see  they  are  neat  and  clean  before 
they  leave  for  court  or  prison.  Miss  Matthews,  matron  of 
Moyamensing  prison,  says  :  '*  I  know  at  once  the  prisoners 
who  come  from  station  houses,  where  there  is  a  matron,  by 
their  tidy  appearance  and  good  behavior. 
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The  number  of  lost  children  coming  under  a  matron's 
care,  seems  marvellous.  It  is  interesting  to  see  them  with 
their  playthings,  and  something  of  home  attention.  After 
a  good  cry,  most  of  them  are  happy  for  awhile.  Police 
matrons  in  Philadelphia  are  a  success,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  placed  in  all  the  districts,  and  ample  provision  made 
for  their  comfort  and  work.  So  far,  the  station  houses  where 
they  are  placed,  have  been  transformed  from  foul  to  cleanly 
abodes  by  their  presence. 


HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION. 

Mary  S.  Whelen,  from  the  Committee  on  this  Institu- 
tion, reports  frequent  visits,  and  has  written  a  number 
of  letters  for  the  women.  Her  visits  were  confined 
to  the  sewing  room  of  the  women's  department,  where 
there  are  usually  about  one  hundred,  the  others  being  en- 
gaged in  cooking  and  laundry  work.  We  find  among  them 
a  very  low  type  of  humanity,  and  it  is  a  sad  sight  when  we 
think  what  they  might  have  been.  The  men  keep  the 
grounds,  both  vegetable  and  flower,  looking  much  better 
than  the  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Everything  is  in  perfect 
order,  under  the  efficient  guidance  of  Mr.  Merrick,  who 
seems  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  the  institution. 


CHESTER   COUNTY    PRISON. 

S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, continues  his  visits  to  this  Institution,  and  reports 
it  to  be  in  good  condition.  He  visits  frequently,  and  sees 
all  the  prisoners  in  their  cells. 


DELAWARE   COUNTY   PRISON. 

We  have  reports  from  that  prison,  and  it  is  in  good 
condition,  and  all  the  men  at  work  on  carpets. 
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RESIGNATION    OF    MRS.    F.    P.    NICHOLSON. 

A  severe  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, by  the  removal  to  another  State  of  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Nicholson,  one  of  our  most  earnest  and  efficient  workers. 
A  resolution  was  passed,  expressing  the  great  regret  we 
felt  in  parting  from  her.  In  reply  she  says,  **  My  heart  is 
full  of  gratitude,  and  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your 
appreciation  of  my  humble  efforts  for  the  unfortunate,  done 
in  the  Master's  name.  I  always  feel  that  I  am  the  least  of 
His  little  ones,  and  that  whatever  good  has  been  accom- 
plished through  me,  it  has  been  the  *  Father  working  in  me 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.*  I  expect  to  work 
with  you  (only  in  another  part  of  the  vineyard),  as  long  as 
the  tide  of  poverty  and  sorrow,  caused  by  intemperance, 
surges  around  us,  and  the  cry  of  the  perishing  rings  in  our 
ears.  That  God  may  bless  every  officer  and  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart.*' 

The  above  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  through 
its  Acting  Committee,  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  No  class  of  the  community  need 
the  fostering  care  and  attention  of  those  who  are  concerned 
for  the  good  of  the  human  race,  more  than  those  who  have 
been  led  into,  or  are  continuing  in,  a  course  of  crime.  Our 
great  aim  should  be  to  reclaim  and  restore  such,  to  become 
useful  members  of  society.  Is  this  impossible,  visionary, 
or  sentimental  ?  By  no  means.  Let  each  one  do  his  or  her 
duty,  and  leave  the  result  with  God.  **  In  the  morning  sow 
thy  seed  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou 
knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that, 
whether  both  shall  be  good  alike.** 

Trusting  that  ability  may  be  given  me  to  perform  day 
by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  task  allotted  me,  with  greater 
zeal  and  earnestness,  and  with  thankfulness  that  the  Lord 
has  called  me  to  this  labor. 

The  above  report  is  submitted, 

Respectfully, 

John  J.  Lytle, 

General  Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT  CINCINNATI, 
September,   1890. 


REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  ONE  OF  OUR  DELEGATES. 


•  Governor  Beaver  appointed,  and  sent  credentials  to 
Caleb  J.  Milne,  Alfred  H.  Love,  and  myself,  to  represent 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Agreeably  to  my  appointment,  also  as  delegate  from 
our  Prison  Society,  I  reached  Cincinnati  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  in  time  to  attend  the  opening  meeting  at  the 
Odeon.  About  three  hundred  persons  were  present,  more 
than  one-third  of  whom  were  delegates.  The  contrast  between 
our  reception  here  and  the  cordial  one  at  Nashville  last  year 
was  marked  ;  where,  though  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  we 
had  an  audience  of  three  thousand.  At  Nashville,  tropical 
plants  covered  the  stage,  flowers  and  bouquets  abounded. 
Here  it  appeared  as  if  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
receive  us.  Not  a  flower  or  a  plant  to  be  seen.  No 
Governor  to  welcome  us  in  person  to  the  State.  No  Mayor 
to  welcome  us  to  the  City.  The  first  Congress  met  in 
Cincinnati  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
Anniversary  at  the  same  place  now  would  be  a  great 
success.  In  this  we  were  disappointed.  At  Nashville  the 
proceedings  were  fully  reported.  At  Cincinnati  there  were 
representative  men  from  twenty-five  States,  and  yet  after 
the  opening  session,  the  reporters  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  present ;  the  only  notices  in  the  local  papers  was 
what  appeared  in  the  Associated  Press  report  throughout 
the  country. 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  occupied  the  chair  during 
the  evening.  In  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  for  which 
no  excuse  was  offered,  John  F.  Follett  spoke  in  his  stead. 
Mayor  Mosby  was  not  present,  and  no  excuse  offered  for 
his  absence.     City  Solicitor  Hartman  represented  him. 


Address  of  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  6i 

President  Hayes*  address  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention.  Among  other  things,  he  said  :  **  The  crimes 
of  to-day  are  due  to  the  business  and  social  spirit  of 
to-day.  Consider :  there  are  two  classes  of  crime  in  all 
the  civilized  countries,  and  especially  in  our  own.  The 
crime  of  capital,  and  the  crime  of  sudden  wealth  ;  the  crime 
of  those  avaricious  for  gain,  avaricious  for  money,  not  always 
merely  for  money,  but  for  the  power.  The  ambition  for  the 
power  that  money  gives  ;  the  power  over  place,  over  posi- 
tion, over  office,  over  influence,  over  conventions,  over 
legislative  bodies  (I  hope  not  yet  over  Courts),  but  the 
power  of  money  gained  rapidly,  not  always  by  the  purest 
means — that  spirit  leads  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  are  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  of  fortune,  not  always  punished,  not 
always  convicted,  too  frequently  admired  and  envied,  and 
held  up  as  the  men  to  be  admired  and  envied.*' 

Speaking  of  the  system  of  putting  criminals  of  all  ages 
together  he  said  : 

**  What  can  we  do  with  the  young  fellow  who  is  arrested 
for  the  first  time  for  his  first  offence  ?  We  ought  to  under- 
stand it.  The  young  fellow  is  carried  where  he  is,  maybe, 
put  into  the  closest  association  with  burglars  and  profes- 
sional thieves,  the  pickpocket,  the  counterfeiter,  the  hardened 
criminal — there  to  be  associated  with  them,  days,  weeks 
and  months  perhaps,  to  be  taught  and  instructed  and  en- 
couraged in  crime  ;  to  hate  honesty,  to  hate  society.  And 
we  pay  for  that  academy  of  crime,  hundreds  of  millions 
every  year  for  these  three,  four  or  five  thousand  jails  and 
their  support.  How  many  of  them  are  fit  places  for  the 
young  man  ?  How  many  of  them  provide  by  their  con- 
struction, for  the  separation  of  that  young  man  from  the 
hardened  teacher,  who  is  ready  to  encourage  him  and  to 
teach  him  all  that  he  needs  to  know  to  be  a  professional 
criminal?  Not  one  in  a  hundred!'*  He  advocated  the 
establishment  of  workhouses  for  those  convicted  of  smaller 
offences  ;  and  where  they  are  instructed  in  that  best — not 
merely  preventive  of  crime,  but  curative  of  crime — in  habits 
of  daily  industry,  of  labor  with  their  hands  ;  so  that  when 
they  emerge  they  will  be  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
That  takes  a  lower  grade.     Then  comes  an  intermediate 
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penitentiary  for  the  younger  ones,  and  that  is  not  found 
unfortunately,  as  often  as  it  should  be  ;  and  after  that  comes 
the  great  State  Prison.  That — the  latter — should  be  retained 
as  the  place  for  the  incurable,  the  irreclaimable  and  the 
professional. 

SIXTH    DAY   MORNING. 

The  first  business  was  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Criminal  Law  Reform,  by  Charles  H.  Reeve,  of  Plymouth 
Indiana.  **  Convicts  should  be  classified  according  to  sex, 
mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  and  characters  of  the  in- 
dividuals. The  agreement  of  nine  jurors  should  constitute 
a  verdict  after  twenty-four  hours  deliberation.  In  efforts  to 
maintain  civil  order  and  restore  it  when  broken,  the  laws 
relating  to  public  offences  and  criminal  proceedings  should 
be  so  ^med  and  enforced  as  to  command  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people.  Confidence  that  they  will  accom- 
plish justice  if  properly  enforced,  and  respect  because  they 
operate  to  restrain  the  disorderly  when  so  enforced.  The 
first  consideration  must  be,  the  removal  from  society  and 
the  disposition  in  a  place  of  safety  of  the  individual  who 
disturbs  order.  There  is  an  implied  contract  between  ever)' 
individual  and  government.  He  enjoys  .individual  libert)' 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  does  not  abuse  it,  and  that  he 
will  use  its  privileges  to  preserve  order  and  uphold  govern- 
ment in  its  effort  to  administer  justice.  If  he  shall  abuse  it 
or  misuse  its  privileges,  he  should  forfeit  the  right  to  do  it, 
and  government  should  immediately  remove  him  from 
among  those  who  perform  their  part  of  the  contract,  and 
keep  him  in  its  custody  and  make  him  labor  for  the  State 
as  one  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  liberty,  and  who  has  forfeited 
his  right  to  it.  On  this  idea  and  this  alone  he  should  be 
imprisoned ;  and  to  this  end  and  to  this  alone  the  criminal 
law  should  be  framed  in  the  first  instance. 

The  committee  favors  the  abandonment  of  all  penalties 
as  a  means  of  punishment,  and  favors  the  reform  of  the 
prisoner,  rather  than  the  infliction  of  any  special  suffering. 
The  committee  also  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  each  State. 
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The  next  paper  was  by  W.  D.  Lee,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Prison  Inspectors,  of  Alabama,  on  the  "Lease 
System  of  Alabama,  and  its  Practical  Workings."  He  held 
that  the  lease  system  would  in  time  be  abolished,  as  he  said 
it  was  adopted  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity — the 
results  of  the  war — and  that  as  this  necessity  becomes  less 
and  less,  the  system  will  gradually  die  out.  He  defended 
it  against  many  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
it  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  lease  system  was 
very  generally  condemned. 


EVENING. 

F.  H.  Wines  spoke  on  the  "Growth  of  the  Prison 
System  in  the  United  States.**  He  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  the  present  association  from  the  time  of  its  orga- 
nization, and  said  that  everything  good  in  the  regulation  of 
the  criminal  had  grown  from  it.  He  recalled  the  incidents 
of  the  Congress  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  and  referred  in 
a  touching  manner  to  those  who  had  died  since  that  time. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Sims,  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  called  upon  by  the  President  to  g^ve  his  views  on 
prison  system.  He  confined  his  talk  to  the  convict  lease 
system  in  the  south,  condemning  it  heartily,  and  urging  an 
immediate  extermination  of  it,  if  possible.  He  did  not  believe 
in  hiring  out  prisoners  to  cold,  calculating  business  men, 
who  look  more  to  the  mighty  dollar  than  to  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal.     The  discussion  then  became  general. 


SEVENTH    DAY. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Police  was 
presented  by  Charles  E.  Felton,  Chicago.  The  subject 
being  **  The  Police  Force  of  Cities.*'  A  strong  protest  was 
made  against  political  intermeddling,  and  a  plea  for  greater 
preventive  effort : 

**The  Chief  of  a  police  department  should  possess 
superior  business  qualifications,  and  know  fully  the  duties 
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and  requirements  of  the  several  departments  of  police  ser- 
vice, and  be  familiar  with  the  criminal  laws  of  his  State  and 
the  ordinances  of  his  city.  He  should  be  a  humane  man,  a 
just  man,  and  have  the  faculty  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  men  under  him  through  the  force  of  his  mental,  morsd 
and  business  superiority  and  manners.  Above  all,  he  must 
be  a  man  who  will  enforce  the  laws  and  ordinances  within 
his  jurisdiction  without  fear  of  political  disfavor,  or  of  in- 
jury to  his  personal  interests.  He  should  be  the  head  of 
the  department  in  fact — needing  neither  direction  nor 
orders  from  the  appointing  power,  be  that  a  man  or  a 
board ;  neither  should  he  neglect  his  duty  because  the  power 
above  him  desires  him  to  do  so. 

"As  is  the  chief  of  police — good  or  bad — largely  will 
be  the  men  composing  the  force. 

'*  The  best  work  of  a  police  force  is  preventive  work. 

**In  making  mankind  better,  child-saving  should  be  the 
keystone  of  the  arch.  Is  it  not  best  to  recognize  the 
methods  of  police  departments,  that  the  saving  of  our  little 
ones  shall  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  police  work  ?  " 


FIRST   DAY — MORNING. 

The  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Congress  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dudley  W.  Rhodes,  at  the  Vine  Street  Con- 
gregational Church.  The  sermon  was  a  very  practical  one, 
and  said  to  be  the  best  ever  delivered  before  the  Congress. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  invited  by  the  managers  to 
be  present  at  the  services  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  where 
addresses  were  made  by  President  Hayes  and  a  number 
of  the  delegates,  including  your  secretary.  The  institution 
is  an  admirable  one,  well  managed  and  free  from  politics. 
The  grounds  are  very  extensive  and  beautifully  laid  out. 
In  our  last  Journal  the  suggestion  was  made  by  our  editor, 
A.  H.  Love,  that  the  labor  of  prisoners  be  used  to  supply 
certain  charitable  reformatory  institutions  with  what  they 
require,  in  the  way  of  furniture,  brushes,  etc.  At  the  Cin- 
cinnati House  of  Refuge  this  is  done.  They  sell  nothing, 
but  give  away  what  is  made  by  the  boys — articles  of  tin 
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ware,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  to  their  charitable  institutions. 
The  city  appropriates  the  means.  I  think  perhaps  the  actual 
cost  of  the  material,  without  labor,  is  sometimes  earned. 

Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  several  delegates 
at  the  evening  session  in  the  Vine  Street  Congregational 
Church. 


SECOND    DAY MORNING. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline, 
A.  A.  Brush,  Warden  of  Smg-Sing  Penitentiary,  New  York. 
An  admirable  paper. 

He  said,  in  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  prison  dis- 
cipline: **It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  classes  of  men 
comprising  the  population  of  our  prisons  and  the  causes 
which  led  them  there.  A  large  share  of  the  men  and  boys 
who  are  incarcerated  in  our  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
are  there  because  they  had  no  proper  discipline  in  the 
family,  and  were  allowed  by  over-indulgence  to  play 
truant  instead  of  attending  school,  and  therefore  received 
no  school  discipline.  Often  when  asked  what  are  the  causes, 
or  particular  cause,  that  sends  most  of  our  men  to  prison, 
he  has  of  late  years  invariably  answered  'The  want  of 
family  discipline.'  The  child,  even  of  tender  years,  who  is 
indulged  in  its  natural  waywardness  and  who  is  allowed  to 
disobey  and  to  say  to  its  father  or  mother,  *  I  will '  or  *  I 
won't,'  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  an  inmate  of  our  penal 
institutions.  Parents  are  also  responsible  for  the  wayward- 
ness of  their  children,  which  leads  them  into  crime  from  a 
practice  of  deceiving  them.  The  intelligent  child  when 
deceived  by  its  parent  in  small  things,  is  likely  to  form  evil 
habits,  which  in  its  future  life  will  not  be  easily  eradicated. 

**  Labor  is  the  ground-work  of  any  prison  discipline 
which  shall  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  prisoner.  As  the  larger 
proportion  of  our  inmates  are  young  men,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  these  young  men  should  be  trained  in  habits 
of  industry,  and  character  formed ;  so  that  their  reformation 
upon  discharge,  is  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

"To  lock  up  young  men  in  idleness,  from  two  to  ten 
years,  and  then  turn  them  out  upon  society,  to  again  return 
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to  evil  courses  and  again  to  prison,  is  a  crime  against  the 
prisoner  and  a  wrong  to  society.  And  further,  considering 
the  previous  neglected  training  of  many  criminals,  it  is  due 
to  them,  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  some  means  of 
livelihood.  Prison  discipline  is  incomplete  that  does  not 
give  the  inmates  a  fair  education.  Every  man  discharged 
should  at  least  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

**  There  are  many  ways  of  assisting  to  maintain  discipline 
in  a  prison.  Among  the  greatest  of  these  are  privileges 
which  are  given  to  the  prisoners,  such  as  writing  to.  and 
receiving  letters  from  their  friends  ;  having  visits  from  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  and  receivine^  some 
little  mark  of  remembrance  from  their  friends  outside.  By 
these  privileges  you  keep  up  and  improve  upon  what  is 
best  in  them.  By  depriving  them  of  such  privileges  you 
harden  them,  and  make  them  careless  as  to  their  conduct, 
and  indifferent  as  to  their  future.  When  once  they  are 
assured  of  these  privileges  and  have  enjoyed  them,  the  de- 
privation of  them  temporarily,  will  do  much  in  keeping  the 
unruly  in  order." 

He  thinks  the  deprivation  of  reasonable  privileges 
which  can  be  allowed  without  harm,  to  the  deserving  pris- 
oner, is  injurious  not  only  to  their  character  but  to  the 
discipline  of  the  prison.  These  privileges  of  course  to  be 
taken  away  from  them  if  they  misbehave.  Here  is  a 
weapon  to  be  used  very  effectually  in  assisting  to  maintain 
prison  discipline. 

"  If  possible,  every  prisoner  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  prison  officers  are  desirous  of  benefiting  them,  of  pro- 
tecting them  in  their  rights,  and  of  punishing  them  only  when 
they  are  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  he  is  only  punished  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  to  maintain  discipline  and  for  his  own 
good. 

**  But  the  discipline  of  a  prison  depends  more  upon  the 
character  and  ability  of  its  officers,  and  their  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  its  work,  than  it  does  to  any  set  of  rules  ;  only  those 
who  are  thoroughly  interested  in  their  work  will  make 
proper  prison  officers,  or  have  good  discipline  in  the  prison 
with  which  they  are  connected." 
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The  reading  of  the  paper  by  Warden  Brush  created 
considerable  discussion,  and  brought  out  a  diversity  of 
views. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Elmira  Reformatory,  thought  all 
privileges  should  be  taken  away  for  awhile,  even  to  the  re- 
ceiving of  letters  from  their  friends.  The  correspondence 
should  be  limited  to  father,  mother,  brother,  sister  and  wife. 
Not  a  letter  outside  to  cousins  or  friends.  He  draws  the 
line  at  cousins.     Cut  off  the  old  line,  build  in  a  new  one. 

He  advocated  disciplined  officers,  who  like  soldiers,  will 
do  what  you  tell  them  to  do,  and  above  all,  not  do  what 
they  are  prohibited  from  doing.  He  just  wants  a  machine — 
a  man  machine.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  false  and  pernicious 
doctrine  to  prohibit  officers  from  making  any  attempt  at 
reformation.  He  wanted  no  prison  chaplain.  These  views 
of  Mr.  Brockway  provoked  much  adverse  criticism. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

**The  Philosophy  of  Crime  and  Punishment,'*  by  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THIRD   DAY. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  Congress  in 
the  City  of  Pittsburg,  Penna.,  in  October  next. 

W.  F.  M.  Round  presented  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners.  An  able  and  interest- 
ing document. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  on  reception  had 
carriages  provided  for  the  delegates  to  take  them  through 
and  around  the  city.  The  suburbs  surpass  in  beauty  any- 
thing I  had  ever  before  seen  in  any  city. 


EVENING. 

An  Essay  on  Criminal  Anthropology,  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Wey,  Elmira,  New  York. 
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The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Preventive 
and  Reformatory  Work,  was  presented  by  T.  J.  Charlton, 
Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Subject  : — The  Similarity  of  Prison  and  Reformatory 
Work. 

After  closing  addresses  and  vote  of  thanks  to  different 
parties  and  bodies,  the  Congress  adjourned. 

George  W.  Hall,  also  a  delegate  from  the  Prison 
Society,  was  present  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  Sabbath  services,  morning  and  evening. 

A  paper  by  Alfred  H.  Love,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  was  presented  and  will 
be  published.  His  advanced  views  on  Restitution  receive 
marked  attention  and  he  invites  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
with  any  one. 

The  Congress  was  a  very  interesting  one.  Much  sur- 
prise was  felt  at  the  indifference  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  evening  sessions  a  number  of 
the  delegates  were  taken  to  the  central  or  principal  Station- 
house,  and  also  to  the  House  of  Detention,  where  all  the 
women  from  any  part  of  the  city  are  .placed,  and  under  the 
care  of  a  matron  who  seems  admirably  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition. Everything  was  in  complete  order  and  much  better 
cells  than  I  have  seen  in  our  own  city.  The  Cincinnati 
people  think  their  police  system  the  best  of  any  in  the 
United  States. 


OBITUARY. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  9th  month,  i8th, 
A.  H..  Love  called  attention  to  the  decease  of  two  of  our 
oldest  members.  Thomas  Latimer,  advanced  in  years, 
did  not  meet  our  Committee  frequently,  but  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  visitors  at  the  County  Prison,  and  his  words 
of  warning  were  given  to  the  criminal,  and  his  counsel  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  were  trying  to  reform. 
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At  the  meeting  held  loth  month,  i6th,  just  after  roll 
call,  and  before  reading  the  minutes,  the  secretary  called 
attention  to  the  death  a  few  days  ago  of  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  valued  members,  George  Taber,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  his  name  came 
next  on  the  roll  call  to  Thomas  Latimer.  The  secretary 
prepared  the  following  minute  : 

George  Taber  was  a  man  possessed  of  rare  virtues  and  of  sound 
judgment;  pleasant  in  manners,  affable  and  courteous,  he  was  always  a 
welcome  visitor  in  the  cells,  or  at  the  cell  doors  of  the  prisoners,  ever 
having  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  word  of  encouragement  for  those  he  visited. 
With  the  Warden  and  the  Overseers  he  was  a  great  favorite.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  membership,  associated  with  Jeremiah  Willet  and  myself  on 
the  Committee  for  discharged  prisoners,  he  rendered  valuable  service.  That 
committee  had  regular  monthly  meetings,  alternately  at  each  other's 
houses,  where  many  a  profitable  hour  was  spent,  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  plans  to  better  the  condition  of  the  men  under  our  care.  As  a  visitor, 
he  was  found  at  his  post  of  duty  regularly,  every  First-day  afternoon, 
pleading  with  his  men  to  lead  better  lives.  At  our  meetings  he  was  in- 
variably present,  until  strength  failed  him,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  and  advice.  Of  late  years  the  infirmities  of  age  have  been  upon 
him,  so  that  he  has  been  unable  to  give  attention  to  prison  matters;  and 
yet  he  would  occasionally  visit  the  Penitentiary,  so  great  was  his  interest 
in  the  work.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  being  in  his  91st  year,  loved 
and  honored  by  all  with  whom  he  associated.  '*  Mark  the  perfect  man 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Alfred  H.  Love  presented  the  following 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  LATIMER, 

one  of  the  oldest  of  our  members  and  of  our  Acting  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  translated  to  the  richest  rewards,  from 
a  life  of  remarkable  devotion  and  faithfulness  : 

Thomas  Latimer  joined  this  Society  in  February,  1849,  ^^^  ^^s 
name  is  only  preceded  on  our  roll  of  living  members,  by  Frederick  Fraley 
and  Richard  Vaux,  in  1842,  and  our  Vice-President,  Edward  Townsend, 
in  1846.     On  our  Acting  Committee  he  stood  first  on  the  list. 

He  was  active  until  advancing  years  and  feeble  health  admonished 
him  to  greater  care  of  himself.  While  he  had  strength,  he  always  had  the 
will.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  County  Prison,  doing  his  best — and 
that  best  was  ever  blessed — to  render  such  service,  as  the  good  and  true 
can  bestow  upon  the  wayward ;  and  giving  such  advice  and  aid  as  would 
be  proper  and  acceptable  under  the  law,  to  the  arrested,  the  convicted 
and  the  discharged  criminal. 
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As  a  member  of  the  bar,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  render  mat- 
erial assistance  to  the  cause  of  prison  discipline,  in  which  he  took  more 
than  usual  interest. 

He  was  one  who  loved  the  work,  because  of  the  example  that  he  felt 
had  been  set  him,  and  the  divine  invitation  that  had  been  extended  by 
One  he  sought  to  follow  as  teacher  and  friend.  His  whole  life  ^'as  one  of 
religious  tendencies  and  faithfulness.  He  believed  in  furnishing  whole- 
some reading  matter  to  the  prisoners  \  in  giving  them  work,  and  teaching 
some  trade,  better  than  the  one  that  had  brought  them  low. 

Because  of  old  age  and  failing  health,  he  seldom  went  out  in  the 
evenings,  but  in  his  long  service  of  forty-one  years  there  were  times  when 
he  never  missed  a  meeting  of  this  Society  or  of  its  Committees. 

He  was  peculiarly  gifted  in  clearness  of  judgment,  and  when  any 
advice  was  needed,  or  any  proposition  presented,  looking  to  some  change 
or  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Society,  Thomas 
Latimer  was  sought  and  consulted,  and  he  was  found  ready  and  willing  to 
do  his  part.  He  courted  work,  he  was  always  cheered  by  the  company 
of  his  co-laborers,  and  was  always  the  happiest,  when  he  could  achieve 
some  philanthropic  victory.  To  him  the  night  of  doing  nothing  never 
came.  It  was  sdways  day  with  him,  and  the  more  we  examine  his  Hfe, 
the  more  light  we  find  in  it.     He  believed : 

<*  Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare, 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear; 
For  age  is  opportunity,  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress : 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  £ides  away, 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day." 

If  we  have  thus  parted  with  philosopher,  counsellor,  co-worker  and 
friend,  and  the  prisoner  has  no  longer  the  helping  hand,  the  pleading 
voice  and  the  prayer  of  a  living  witness  of  the  truth,  what  greater  sorrow 
has  that  family  sustained,  that  welcomed  him  to  a  happy  fireside  and  loved 
and  revered  him  as  the  model,  in  the  home,  of  a  devoted  father  and  true 
man?  To  that  circle  we  transmit  our  sincere  sympathy  and  profound 
appreciation  of  his  exalted  virtues. 

Our  Vice-President  also  presented  a 

MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  TABER, 

One  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  beloved  of  our  members 
and  of  our  Acting  Committee,  has  passed  on  to  the  higher 
life,  an  example  and  encouragement  to  all  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him. 

George  Taber  was  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  It  is  not  long  since 
he  attended  our  meetings  occasionally,  and  made  a  few  visits  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary. 
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He  was  elected  a  member  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  others, 
December,  1858,  all  on  one  evening;  and  among  them  were  such  noble 
men  as  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Furness,  Jay  Cooke,  Rev.  A.  A.  Willits,  Thomas  H. 
Powers,  William,  Samuel,  and  John  Welsh,  George  H.  Stuart,  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Thomas  Ridgway,  and  our  own  esteemed 
present  Treasurer. 

It  does  us  all  good  to  recall  this  event  and  these  worthy  members, 
and  to  find  George  Taber  looming  up  gradually  among  them,  as  one  who 
in  his  own  meek  and  quiet  way,  with  all  the  force  of  a  pure  life,  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  a  deep  and  discriminating  mind,  would  mould  the  character 
of  the  prisoners  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  endeavor  to  fit  them 
for  lives  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

His  way  was  to  spend  much  time  with  the  criminal  in  his  cell,  to 
teach  him  some  cardinal  truths,  that  he  had  perhaps  never  heard  of.  He 
was  drawn  especially  to  young  offenders,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  their 
being  dealt  with  tenderly  and  charitably.  He  had  one  beautiful  idea  and 
that  was,  to  refine  the  minds  of  the  young  by  giving  them  drawing  pencils 
and  paint  boxes  and  teaching  them,  when  not  working,  to  draw  and 
paint. 

Many  a  young  man  will  miss  his  comforting  voice  and  helping 
hand  ;  and  we  in  our  meetings  (for  he  was  always  anxious  to  be  present) 
will  feel  his  loss,  when  carefully  considering  some  movement  of  im- 
portance, and  when  the  real  interest  of  the  society  may  be  at  stake.  In 
the  service  of  thirty-two  years,  as  visitor  in  the  cells  of  the  Penitentiary 
and  as  a  very  regular  attendant  at  our  meetings,  with  zeal  and  with 
wisdom,  well  may  we  say  with  the  wise  man  of  old :  "The  glory  of  young 
men  is  their  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  grey  head." 

Most  affectionately  do  we  sorrow  with  his  bereaved  family,  and  most 
worthily  do  we  revere  his  most  excellent  life.  He  will  always  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us  who  remain,  to  hold  his  victories,  and  to  advance  his  oft- 
repeated  purposes  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  criminals,  and  his 
deeply  concerned  interest  in  the  separation  of  bad  characters,  and  the 
individual  and  carefiil  treatment  of  each  offender. 

He  could  be  gentle  and  loving  as  a  child,  and  strong  and  firm  as 
the  occasion  required,  when  his  mind  was  fully  satisfied  he  was  right ; 
and  yet  we  have  known  him  to  yield  gracefiilly  and  nobly,  when  from  cir- 
cumstances without,  or  the  workings  of  the  light  within,  he  was  convinced 
of  an  error.  Such  men  are  few,  and  we  gratefully  honor  and  venerate 
him  as  a  father  among  us,  and  a  friend  to  all. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 
Henry  M.  Laing,   Treasurer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania    Prison    Society. 
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I  Mo.  31— To  Balance, I  S4  91 

*<  Cash  received  for  Interest'  on  Investments, 935  55 

"  *<  fiK>m  Subscriptions, 367  00 

**  **  Residue  account.  Legacy  of  J.  H.  Mcllvain.  27  96 

'*  «  Also    54  Shares    Boston  and    Philadelphia 

Petroleum  Co 

''  <<  from  Executors  of  Geo.  S.  Pepper's  Estate, 

his  Legacy, 2S57  50 

'  *<  "    Executors  of  I.  V.  Williamson,  Income 

from  his  Legacy, 270  $9 

'*  **  *'     Rev.  S.  E.  Appleton,  Collection  at  Church 

of  the  Mediator, 60  00 

''  **  "    State  of  Pennsylvania,    on   account  of 

Appropriation, 2500  00 

"  *«  «    John  Farrel,  Ground  Rent  Paid  Off,  .   .  716  67 

*«  <«  «     Income  on  Investments,  Randolph  Fund,  60  00 

«<  "  *<     Income  on  Investments  Jesse  George  Fund  6000 

"  *•  **     Income  on  Investments,  Barton  Fund,  .  63  71 

18,00389 

Cr. 

By  Cash — Paid  Orders  Countr  Prison  Committee,   .  ^235  00 

**            "        <<       Eastern  Penitentiary  Committee,  10  00 
'*           "        **       Eastern  Penitentiary  Committee 

on  account  State  Appropriation  2,759  30 

"            *^        General  Agent's  Salary, 250  00 

"            *«        W.  W.  Walters,  Agent— Salary,    .    .  500  00 

"            "        Rent  of  Room, 100  00 

"            *'        Printing  Journal,  etc., 265  00 

*'  **        Investment  Bonds  of  United  Security 

Life  and  Trust  Company,    ....  3,000  00 

"            «'        Sundries, 69  95 

"            '*        Delegate  to  Qncinnati  Convention,  .  42  55 

7231  80 

1891.  

I  Mo.  22 — To  balance, ~  ^772  09 

HENRY  M.  LAING,  Tnanirer. 
Philadelphia^  ist  Month,  22nd,  i8gi. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  sod 
the  vouchers  pertaining  thereto,  certify  the  same  is  correct ;  a  balance  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-two  dollars  and  nine  cents  being  in  the  Treasurer's  hands. 

GEO.  W.  HALL, 

Philadelphia^  April  i8ih,  j8gi.  On  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Ommdttti, 
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ARTICLE   V. 

The  Acting  CoTninittee  shall  coQi^ist  of  ofHcers  of  the  Society ,  £x- officio^  aod  Miy  other 
members.  They  shatl  visit  the  FrisoQ  at  least  twice  a  months  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stuices  of  the  prisoners,  and  report  such  abases  as  they  shall  discover  to  the  proper  ofHcers 
aippoioted  to  remedy  them.  They  ivhall  examine  tlir  influence  of  confineinent  on  the 
monls  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  mmutes  of  their  proceedings,  which 
«ba.ll  be  submitteid  at  every  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society;  and  shall  be  authorized  tct  till 
Tacaaciea  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether  arising  rrom  deaths  or  removal  from  the 
<ity,  or  irom  inftbilky  or  neglect  lo  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  reguktions. 
Tbej  ahali  also  have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Candidates  for  membeishtp  may  be  propoaecl  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  of  the 
Acting  Committee ;  but  no  elecdoii  shall  take  place  within  ten  days  after  such  nomination. 
K4Cb  memtjcr  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars*  If  any  member  neglects 
^r  refuses  to  pay  &aid  contribution  within  three  month 5 j  after  due  notice  has  been  given 
such  perron^  the  Acting  Committee  may^  at  its  option,  strike  said  name  fri>m  the  list  of 
members.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life- Mem- 
l)Cfr!>hip«  Any  }>erBon  paying  not  les^  than  Rve  hundred  dollar^i  shall  l>e  called  a  F'atron  of 
Che  Sodety. 

ARTICLE   VIL 
Hofiorafj  members  may  be  elected  at  sucH  times  »s  the  Societj-^  may  deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 
The  Society  shall  hold  SUted  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fiilb^day  (Thursday)  in  the 
months  calted  Janu&ry^  April,  July  and  October,  of  whom  ■^even  shall  constitute  a  quoruin+ 

ARTICLE  IX, 
No  alterations  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
^vtqHMed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  tesis  than  a  month  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  sncb  alterations.  All  questions  shall  be  decided ^  where  there  is  a  division,  by 
m  majority  of  votes;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  e<iually  divided ^  the  Presiding  officer 
sbaU  have  the  casting  %'ote. 

^rintti  from  **v^  further  Su/fUm^nf  io  an  Act  entitkd^  An  Ad  io  rfform  the  Penal 
I^iiws  cf  this   Ccffimnnttf^alth  y ^^S^^c.  VIII,  Art*  7, 

OF  VISITORS. 
No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  nhu  btts  not  a  written  per- 
mittlouT  according  lo  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid  1  shall  be  allowed 
10  visit  the  tame;  the  otTicial  visitors  are,  the  Governor;  the  Speaker  and  Memt>ersof  the 
Sextaie;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  1  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
Deputies ;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the  State ;  the  Mayor 
Rod  Recorder  of  the  dlies  of  Pliiladelphiaj  Lanca^ler  and  Piltaburgb  ;  Commissioners  and 
Sherifis  of  the  leveral  Counties;  and  the  "  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/' 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

PliiMelpliia  Societj  h  Alleriatiiiii  tlie  Miseries  of  Fnic  Frisoos. 

Section  I.  Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repreientativts  of  the  Comnum- 
weatth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enaeied  by  the  authority 
of  the  same.  That  all  and  every  the  persons  ifrho  shall  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  be  members  of  the  Society  called  *<  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  AUeTialing  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  one 
body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by  the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts 
of  record  or  elsewhere,  and  to  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise  or 
bequest  to  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,  hered- 
itaments, goods  and  chattels  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal 
or  mixed,  or  choses  in  action,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time,  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien 
or  dispose  of,  provided:  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary  houses^ 
lands  and  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars;  and  also  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter  and 
renew  at  pleasure;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances  and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  government  of 
the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  charter,  or  the  Constitutbn  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters 
and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for  the  well  being  of  the  said 
corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the  affairs  thereof;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  relief  of  dischaiged  prisoners. 

SAM'L  ANDERSON,  Speaher  of  House, 
THOS.   RINGLAND.  Speaker  of  SenaU, 

Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-three. 

GEORGE  WOLF. 

LEQAL    CHANGE    OK    NAME. 

The  following  confirms  the  action  relative  to  the  ohanqe  of  the 
name  of  the  pri80n  society. 

DBCRHBt 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  37th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sydney  Biddle,  £«I*»  the 
Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  ol  Public  Prisons,"  baring  been  presented  aud  considered,  and  it  appearing  that  the  order  or 
Court  heretofore  made  as  to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied  with  and  due  notice  of  said  applica- 
tion to  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  being  shown,  it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged  and 
Decreed  that  the  name  of  said  Society  shall  heieafter  be  "  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON 
SOCIETY  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  the  original  name  of  the  said  Society* 
and  the  said  name  shall  be  de«ned  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  said  Society,  upon  the 
recording  of  the  said  Application  with  its  endorsements  and  this  Decree  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  af 
Deeds  of  this  County,  and  upon  filing  with  the  Auditor-General  a  copy  of  this  Decree. 

Signed,  JOSEPH  ALUSON. 

RBCORD. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  Oty  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  oa 
Charter  Book  No.  it,  page  Z064.    Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  aSth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1886. 

GEO.  W.  Vl^K\¥.,  Recorder  0/ D€edt, 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are  founded  on  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies 
or  crimes  of  our  fellow-creatures;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries,  which 
l>enury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the 
osual  attendants  of  prisons)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compas- 
sion to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of 
humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  suflerings  may  be  prevented;  the  link  which 
should  bind  tlie  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  pre- 
served unbroken ;  and  such  degree  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and 
suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restor- 
ing our  fellow-creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  obligations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following  CoNSTiTmox : 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two 
Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting  Committee;  all  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Stated  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  First  Month  (Jaau> 
*ary)  of  each  year,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected.  A 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  shall  be  required  to  elect  any  nominee. 
In  case  an  election  from  any  cause  shall  not  then  be  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  within  thirty  days  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  such  election,  of  which  at  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE   II. 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  public  acts  of  the 
Society.    He  may  call  Special  Meetings  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  and 
shall  do  so  when  requested  in  writing  by  five  members.    In  his  absence  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  may  act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  Secretaries  sliall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
sliall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Tl»e  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each 
Stated  Meeting  thereof.  , 

All  IxMiuests,  donations,  and  life  subscriptions  shall  be  safely  invested,  only  the 
income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society, 

[continued  on  third  page  of  oovkr,] 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY 

(formerly  called  the  PHILADELPHrA  80CTETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING 
THE   MISERIES  OP   PUBLIC  PRISONS.) 

No.  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "  The  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society,"  held  on  the  evening  of  tlve  First  month 
(Janimry)  2\8ty  1892,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Journal  and  papers,  and  tfie  Annual  Report),  consisting  of  Alfred 
H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytle,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.  D.^ 
Henry  M.  Laing,  and  Mary  S.  Whelen,  presented  the  draft  of 
the  Annual  Report,  which,  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  approved 
by  the  Committee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
First  month  2Sth,  1892,  the  Report  was  presented  by  Alfred  H. 
Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  who  prepared  it,  to  have  two  thousand 
copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
they  mlgfU  think  proper  ;  and  tliey  were  also  authorized  to  distribnte  the 
Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  IjYTLE,  Secretary. 


Editorial  Board  for  1892:  Alfred  H.  Love,  Chairman;  John  J.  Lytlk, 
Henry  M.  Laino,  Mary  S.  Whelen,  and  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.  D. 

PersoiM  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with,  and  send  any 
publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the  Journal,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  219  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9S^  John  J.  Lytle,  OflSce  2021  Fairmonnt  Avenue,  second  story,  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  throughout  the  State. 

IJiT  J.  J.  Camp,  1704  Oxford  Street,  Agent  for  the  County  Prison,  appointed 
hj  the  Inspectors,  acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids  the  Prison  Society. 

i^  WiLMER  W.  Walter,  1641  Park  Avenue,  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison, 
appointed  by  the  Prison  Society. 


i 
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JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


Crime  is  an  abnormal  condition — htnee  our  hope. 


IN  presenting  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  we  are  aware  that  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  severe  criticism  as  to  plans, 
purposes,  and  action. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  discipline  more  widely  considered  or  more 
carefully  examined.  Minds  the  most  profound,  hearts  the 
most  sympathetic,  and  experience  the  most  intimate  all  com- 
bine at  this  era  of  our  civilization  to  invest  the  subject  with 
extraordinary  interest.  The  discussion  has  passed  from  the 
committee  rooms  of  prison  societies  and  from  the  limits  of 
philanthropists  and  religionists  to  the  platform,  the  forum, 
and  into  parliaments  and  congresses. 

On  one  point  all  are  agreed,  and  that  unity  has  been 
successful  in  its  aim — security  as  to  the  holding  of  the 
criminal.  It  has  long  been  the  subject  as  to  how  to  build 
prisons  strong  enough  to  prevent  escapes.  It  was  more  the 
prison  than  the  prisoner ;  more  how  to  keep,  rather  than 
how  to  free  ;  more  the  punishment,  rather  than  the  restora- 
tion. Crime  and  criminal  used  to  be  considered  inseparable, 
and  the  principal  thought  in  appropriating  money  for  erect- 
ing a  prison  was  that  escape  should  be  impossible.  We  be- 
have this  point  has  been  gained.  We  hear  of  very  few 
escapes.  We  can  report  that  there  have  been  none  in  either 
the  State  or  the  county  prisons  in  Philadelphia.  Hence  we 
can  regard  the  matter  practically  settled   so  far  as  the  se- 
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curity  of  the  person  is  concerned,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  that  prison-keeping  has  passed  beyond  the 
mere  keeping  of  the  person  to  the  treatment  of  the  human 
being.  It  is  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  one  more  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  man. 

One  thing  must  be  said,  however,  before  leaving  tbis 
phase  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Pennsylvania 
system — the  separation  of  prisoners  and  their  individual 
treatment  under  the  separate  system — insures  this  security. 
There  is  not  the  same  thought  necessary  as  to  how  to  pre- 
vent escape  as  there  is  in  the  congregate  plan.  More  time 
is  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  those  having  the  charge  of 
prisons  and  the  care  of  prisoners  than  there  is  where  the 
prisoners  are  thrown  together,  either  at  work  or  at  th>5  time 
of  religious  exercises.  That  time  is  necessarily  employed 
on  those  higher  levels  of  thought  as  to  the  welfare  of  the 
prisoner  and  of  the  community,  for  these  relations  work  in 
sympathy.  If  any  one  will  give  attention  to  this  one  very 
important  phase  of  prison-keeping  he  will  see  in  the  congre- 
gate prisons  a  constant  fear,  not  only  of  escape  but  of  in- 
surrection and  of  trouble,  while  under  the  separate  system 
there  is  no  trouble.  Officers  are  safe  from  any  concerted 
action  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  very  system  insures  protec- 
tion, safety,  and  confidence. 

No  need  of  armed  guards  as  we  find  stationed  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  yards  constantly  on  duty  and  continually  in 
fear.  No  need  of  iron  cages,  such  as  we  regret  to  find 
adopted  in  some  places,  where  a  great  rotary  building  con- 
tains human  beings  inclosed  in  a  network  of  iron 
with  but  one  door,  and  that  door  only  to  open  as  it  comes 
round  in  the  revolution  to  a  like  opening  on  the  plat- 
form. No  need  of  tiers  of  cells  rising  three,  four,  and 
even  more  stories  one  above  the  other.  Happy  are  we  that 
we  can  report  a  growing  disposition  to  build  the  prisons  but 
one  story  high,  and  then  have  not  only  a  skylight,  but  a 
side  light,  and  not  only  one  door  to  open  upon  the  corridor, 
but  another  door  to  open  upon  a  yard  about  the  size  of  the 
cell,  and  for  the  use  of  the  occupant  of  that  cell  for  about  an 
hour  each  day,  and  where  he  can  in  summer  have  a  little 
garden,  and  at  all  times  have  the  privilege  of  placing  his 
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feet  upon  mother  earth  and  Jiftlng  his  eyes  to  the  great  sky, 
the  common  heritage  of  every  created  being.  And  not  only 
can  we  report  this  as  the  growing  feeling  of  fitting  up  a 
prison  under  the  separate  system,  but  we  can  in  this  report 
say  even  more,  that  the  grated  iron  doors  are  being  removed 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  doorway  enlarged,  and  the 
plain  wooden  door  placed  where  the  grated  iron  door  was 
formerly,  thus  making  it  easier  of  access  to  the  visitor  or  the 
officer,  and  taking  away  the  prison-like  appearance  to  the 
convict  that  heretofore  constantly  reminded  him  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  fact  is,  the  growth  of  prison  management,  and,  we 
had  almost  said,  the  advance  of  public  sentiment  is  such 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  elevate  and  not  depress  or  de- 
grade; to  bring  out  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  every 
incarcerated  person  ;  to  show  what  should  be  the  life  to  be 
led,  and  how  much  can  be  done  by  doing  right,  rather  than 
by  demeaning  the  convict  still  more  than  his  course  of  life 
has  dethroned  him,  placing  him  lower  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings  than  his  crimes  have  already  placed  him.  In  a  word, 
considering  that  the  deprivation  of  liberty  is  enough,  with- 
out any  added  degradation  of  shaving  the  head,  of  putting 
on  of  broad  striped  suits,  and  of  denying  the  little  comforts 
of  life  that  every  one  craves.  In  this  country  we  all  feel  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  to  be  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  life, 
and  hence  when  the  law  deprives  one  of  liberty  who  is  not 
worthy  to  enjoy  it,  it  has  exhausted  itself,  so  far  as  punish- 
ment can  go  or  should  go. 

We  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  our  own  great  model 
system.  We  know  of  what  we  speak.  We  see  the  effect 
upon  the  inmates  of  these  houses  of  retention.  We  see  what 
restraint  is  without  so-called  punishment.  By  our  privileges 
of  visiting  the  prisoners,  entering  their  cells  alone,  convers- 
ing with  them  in  entire  privacy,  becoming  familiar  with 
their  most  sacred  thoughts,  and  then  watching  the  results, 
we  can  say  with  all  sincerity,  that  there  is  no  need  of  dress- 
ing a  criminal  in  a  striped  suit ;  there  is  no  need  of  shaving 
the  head;  there  is  no  need  of  corporeal  punishment;  there  is 
no  need  of  harshness  or  cruelty. 

We  build  from  the  plane  of  a  common  humanity  to  the 
saving  and  strengthening  covering  of  a  common  divinity 
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with  faith  in  the  broadest  and  highest  possibilities.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  our  hands  would  be  idle,  for  our  labors 
would  be  useless.  Here,  then,  is  our  bond  of  security  better 
than  bolts  or  bars,  carnal  weapons  or  armed  guards. 

But  we  are  confronted  upon  this  one  hundred  and  fifth 
anniversary  of  our  Prison  Society  with  other  facts  than  that 
the  security,  of  the  body  has  been  attained,  and  that  the 
separate  system  has  within  it  the  means  for  perfecting  prison 
discipline;  and  one  of  these  facts  is  that  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  the  places  once  occupied  by  low,  ignorant,  de- 
praved criminals,  without  homes,  without  respectable  rela- 
tives and  without  position  in  society,  are  being  taken  by 
criminals  of  a  higher  order,  by  those  who  are  educated,  who 
have  homes  and  who  have  very  worthy  connections,  some 
who  have  filled  positions  in  the  community  of  honor  and 
trust. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  latter  class  fills  all  the  cells  of 
our  prisons,  and  that  there  are  no  longer  any  of  the  low  and 
uneducated  class,  but  we  do  say  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  population  of  our  penitentiaries  and  prisons  from  the 
higher  walks  of  life — men  who  know  enough  to  be  honest, 
to  be  faithful,  to  be  just,  and  to  obey  both  the  written  law  of 
the  land  and  the  unwritten  law  of  their  own  consciences. 
This  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  our  times,  and  the  natural 
query  is.  Why  is  it  ?  Public  schools  have  multiplied,  churches 
increased,  laws  are  not  wanting  upon  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  crime.  The  old  prohibitory  laws  of  Moses  are  sup- 
plemented by  prohibitory  laws  touching  almost  every  kind 
of  crime,  and  yet  men  will  transgress.  University  extensions 
go  on,  and  there  is  the  cry  for  a  higher  education ;  elementary 
education  is  demanded  to  fit  the  student  for  the  university. 
Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  many  cities  there  are 
hundreds  who  cannot  be  received  into  the  schools,  and  still 
crime  goes  on,  and  the  transition  that  we  speak  of  is  a  notice- 
able feature  in  the  complexion  of  our  prisons.  The  illiterate 
are  changing  places  with  the  educated.  We  are  not  enemies 
of  education.  Far  from  it,  for  we  have  appealed  time  and 
again  for  the  school-teacher  in  the  prison  ;  we  have  felt  it  a 
lamentable  neglect  not  to  have  a  teacher  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  for  several  years  past,  aware,  as  we  are,  that 
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there  are  many  who  do  not  know  how  to  read,  write,  or  cipher, 
and  we  recall  the  days  of  the  past,  when  there  was  a  regular 
teacher  employed,  and  no  one  ever  came  out  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary without  at  least  having  had  instruction  that  would  fit 
him  to  conduct  his  own  affairs  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
an  education.  Still,  we  must  admit,  when  we  see  so  many  in 
prison  who  do  not  lack  an  education,  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  school  system,  who  can  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  and,  indeed,  are  well  advanced  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning;  when  we  find  such  filling  our  prisons, 
we  are  naturally  disposed  to  seek  a  remedy,  and  to  probe 
into  the  cause  for  such  a  condition,  to  ask.  Do  we  need  higher 
mental  education?  Do  we  not  rather  need  a  better  moral 
education?  Is  it  mind  alone  that  must  be  educated?  Are 
we  not  to  cultivate  the  better  purposes  of  the  heart — at  all 
events,  to  train  the  scholar  into  a  life  of  morality  and  use- 
fulness while  filling  the  head  with  knowledge.  The  growth 
of  morality  must  be  commensurate  with  mental  develop- 
ment. Our  public  school  system  has  within  itself  the  rem- 
edy. It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  that  is  taught  and 
learned  as  it  is  the  quality,  and  the  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge. "Knowledge  is  power"  has  been  often  quoted  and 
repeated,  but  it  may  be  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 
The  hand  that  can  write  with  facility  may  forge;  the  eye 
that  can  imitate  with  accuracy  may  counterfeit;  the  brain 
that  can  calculate  quickly  may  embezzle;  the  very  powers 
that  might  be  useful  may  be  prostituted  to  bad  uses,  and  thus 
disgrace  the  very  name  of  education. 

That  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  school- 
life,  and  practical  instruction  in  trades  is  a  hopeful  sign  of 
a  change,  and  if  this  can  be  accompanied  with  better  books 
for  our  children  to  read,  a  purer  literature,  less  sensational 
and  exaggerated  publications  of  the  criminal  side  of  life, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  general  newspapers  of  the  day,  we 
may  bring  about  the  improvement  desired.  All  this  points 
to  home  influences,  as  well  as  to  those  that  surround  the 
child  as  he  goes  from  home,  or  the  young  man  as  he  enters 
into  the  busy  arena  of  life. 

Thus  we  of  the  Prison  Society  search  for  the  cause  of 
crime,  and  inquire  and  philosophize  over  what  we  learn  in 
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all  these  yeai's  of  contact  with  the  results  of  criminal  life, 
and  of  mistakes  made  by  living  as  it  were  in  the  darkness  of 
sin  and  crime.  The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  quotes:  "The 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord."  And  here  it  is 
that  we  would  look  for  actual  improvement,  both  in  the 
human  being  who  is  behind  the  bars  of  a  prison,  and  in 
those  who  arrest,  try,  pass  sentence,  and  hold  the  offeuder. 
He  speaks  of  the  failures  in  our  living  out  the  fullness  of 
our  being  as  "  unlighted  candles ;  these  men  are  the  spirit 
of  man,  elaborated,  cultivated,  finished  to  its  very  finest,  but 
lacking  the  last  touch  of  God.  As  dark  as  a  row  of  silver 
lamps,  all  chased  and  wrought  with  wondrous  skill,  all  filled 
with  rarest  oil,  but  all  untouched  with  fire — so  dark  in  this 
world  is  a  long  row  of  cultivated  men,  set  up  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  some  age  of  history,  around  the  halls  of  some  wise 
university,  or  in  the  pulpits  of  some  stately  church,  to  whom 
there  has  come  no  fire  of  devotion,  who  stand  in  awe,  who 
are  proud  and  selfish,  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  obey." 

And  yet  we  have  evidences  of  growth  and  of  more  light 
both  on  the  part  of  those  who  imprison,  and  those  who  are 
the  prisoners.  The  law  is  not  necessarily  cruel,  and  the 
judge  who  passes  the  sentence  not  unfrequently  tempers  the 
judgment  of  the  court  with  lessons  of  wisdom,  words  of  advice 
and  sympathy,  and  encouragement  and  hope.  Wardens  of 
Penitentiaries,  at  least  in  that  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  assemble  the  Overseers  at  stated  times,  and 
instruct  them  in  their  duties,  and  counsel  with  them  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
improvements  of  all  kinds.  There  is  evidently  an  increased 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  criminals  in  this  age  of  prison 
history  than  formerly.  The  cells  are  kept  cleaner,  the  desire 
liot  to  be  seen  by  the  public  is  growing,  the  tidy  appearance 
of  the  person,  the  better  books  that  are  read,  the  more  over- 
work that  is  done  by  way  of  earning  something  either  for 
their  families  or  for  themselves,  when  discharged,  the  fewer 
cases  of  insubordination,  the  practical  closing  up  of  all  dark 
cells,  all  point  to  an  improvement. 

One  prisoner  recently  asked  of  the  visitor  of  our  Acting 
Committee  if  he  had  read  Drummond's  The  Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World,  saying  he  had  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  wanted 
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the  visitor  to  take  it  and  read  it  through.     Another  kept  a 
daily  record  of  his  best  thoughts,  some  of  which  we  quote  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  God  had  cast  me  off,  but  a  few  moments  ago 
bope  came  to  me.  I  asked  forgiveness  for  my  sins,  and  I  feel  stronger 
already."  *  *  *'  I  know  I  have  not  done  right  in  my  life  ;  I  have  suf- 
fered here  alone,  but  now  I  learn  through  my  visitor  that  there  is  mercy 
for  me,  and  I  shall  believe  and  have  faith.'  *  *  "  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  wicked  ways.  I  don*t  want  to  talk  about  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  my 
partner  talks  too  much  of  criminal  life  ;  it  becomes  offensive  to  me.  I  don*t 
want  him  to  know  it,  for  he  is  passionate  and  rough,  and  it  would  make 
him  angry."  *  *  **I  would  like  to  get  out  into  the  yard,  I  feel  a 
necessity  for  a  change ;  I  want  fresh  air ;  it  would  make  me  better  spir- 
itually." *  *  <»  \y^e  can  do  nothing  without  the  Spirit,  we  are  carried 
about  like  the  wind,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  I  have  learned  this 
from  experience."  *  *  •*  I  am  praying  for  forgiveness,  and  am  putting 
my  trust  in  God."  *  *  "He  has  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
May  I  walk  worthy  of  His  love." 

In  quoting  these  expressions  from  what  would  be  called 
a  very  hardened  criminal,  and  one  who  would  pass  as  very 
ignorant,  we  should  note  that  they  were  very  privately 
recorded,  and  hence  with  no  object  to  attract  attention  or  to 
gain  sympathy.  They  are  but  types  of  many  such  manifes- 
tations of  mental  and  spiritual  activity  that  the  visitor  finds 
within  the  prison  walls. 

We  accidentally  met  with  a  letter  written  by  a  prisoner 
who  would  pass  for  a  very  low  and  bad  man,  written  to  his 
mother,  in  which  he  said : 

"  The  Warden  is  a  nice  man,  he  always  comes  round  with  a  smile.  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  knows  his  business.  Do  you  take  any 
religious  papers  ?  The  Chaplain  brings  me  some,  and  I  will  send  them  to 
you.  I  said  I  was  alone,  but  I  am  not  alone ;  the  Lord  is  with  me.  I 
feel  His  power.  He  is  merciful  to  me.  I  read  two  chapters  of  the  New 
Testament  every  day.  I  have  read  it  through  four  times.  I  wi-h  you 
would  teach  little  Frank  and  Emma  to  read  it,  and  teach  them  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

We  happened  to  see  a  letter  a  prisoner,  young  and 
uneducated,  wrote  to  his  brother.     He  said  : 

"  Dear  Brother  :  You  do  not  write  to  me.  Do  not  forget  me. 
Well,  I  am  better  off  than  a  good  many  that  come  in  here,  because  I  am 
happy  in  the  Lord.  You  ought  to  give  your  heart  to  the  Saviour.  Seek 
Him  while  He  may  be  found.  Pray  and  ask  for  forgiveness  until  He  blesses 
you.  It  was  six  months  before  I  could  realize  a  blessing.  Grace  comes 
by  degrees,  a  little  at  first    Faith  is  a  living  power  from  Heaven.    It 
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grasps  the  promises.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  give  my  heart  to  the 
Saviour :  There  was  a  man  came  in  my  cell,  and  talked  to  me  and  my 
partner  on  religion.  I  paid  attention.  He  wanted  to  know  if  we  were 
ashamed  to  coufesa  Christ  before  the  Father.  I  find  we  must  be  con- 
verted from  sinful  ways  to  godliness.  I  will  pray  for  you,  but  remember 
*  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself.* " 

Tliese,  and  other  proofs  of  the  amendable  in  man  gives 
us  the  right  to  place  at  the  head  of  our  report:  Crime  is 
an  abnormal  condition — ^hence  our  hope ! 

"  No  star  is  ever  lost  we  once  have  seen, 
We  always  may  be  what  we  might  have  been." 

The  separation  of  one  bad  person  from  another,  rather 
than  the  association  or  congregation  of  criminals  is  undoubt- 
edly the  nearest  approach  to  humane  treatment,  to  reforma- 
tion, to  security,  and  to  that  protection  which  looks  to  the 
good  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
in  carrying  out  the  principle  from  high  authority  that  "evil 
communications  corrupt  good  morals,''  it  lessens  the  chances 
of  evil  communications  preventing  the  conversion  of  bad 
morals.  We  so  hate  crime,  and  are  so  anxious  to  prevent  it 
that  we  try  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  get  hold  of  the 
criminal,  and  prevent  so  unnatural  and  so  hideous  a  condi- 
tion as  crime  creates. 

We  have  no  morbid  sympathy  with  crime  or  the  crim- 
inal, but  we  believe  the  former  is  a  creation  of  the  latter,  and 
hence  we  want  to  know  the  remedy.  Mechanical,  unfeeling, 
hard-hearted  discipline  will  not  do  it.  Call  it  punishment, 
reformation,  or  any  name  we  choose,  we  must  still  come  back 
to  the  law  that  the  Creator  administers  to  the  created — that 
of  direct,  discreet,  discriminating,  individual  treatment. 
This,  at  least,  seems  most  reasonable  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end  and  aim  of  true  prison  discipline.  It  may  tnke 
more  time,  and  require  a  higher  order  of  management,  and  a 
closer  relationship  between  mankind,  but  it  will  eventuate  in 
more  satisfactory  results. 

The  Ins{)ectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  their 
report  for  this  year,  aptly  say : 

"Under  the  discipline  of  this  Peuitentiary  and  its  system  of  convict 
treatment,  it  is  designed  that  reformatory  influences  as  potent  as  possible 
are  to  be  applied  to  each  person  as  his  case  suggests. 
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"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  stereotyped  treatmentfor  all  alike 
would  be  reasonable  or  even  wise.  It  would  fail,  necessarily  fail.  To 
make  a  rule,  inflexible  in  its  operation  over  a  number  of  prisoners  associ- 
ated together  as  convicts,  which  even  professed  to  be  for  the  reformation 
of  those  persons,  would  be  absurd. 

"  If  a  man,  in  conversation  with  another,  should  become  excited  and 
angry,  and  in  the  momient  of  passion  commits  an  assault  which  inflicts 
severe  injury,  whose  life  had  ever  been  peaceable,  and  decent,  and  free 
from  crime,  is  he  to  be  subjected  to  the  application  of  a  rule  that  is  to 
apply  to  the  man  who  has  been  a  criminal  from  his  youth  ;  yes,  and  con- 
victed time  and  again  for  his  crimes  ? 

"  Is  a  man  who  in  his  youth  had  no  parental  government,  who  went 
to  school  for  some  time,  who  never  was  employed  in  any  useful  work, 
drifted  as  his  temperament  and  associates  inclined  him,  who  was  in  some 
sort  a  vagabond  till  he  became  a  criminal,  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
standing  rule  for  his  reformation  which  is  applicable  to  another  convict 
who  committed  a  crime,  only  possible  from  his  education  and  trusted  em- 
ployment in  some  fiduciary  position  ? 

*'  Labor  ought  never  to  be  estimated  as  a  punishment,  nor  is  it  the 
exclusive  element  in  convict  reformation.  Labor  is  a  potent  means  of 
reforming:  convicts,  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  applied  as  specially  adapted 
to  individuals,  not  as  a  class,  but  only  because  the  character  of  each  shows 
it  is  the  essential  means  necessary.  Labor,  then,  is  a  benefaction.  It  is 
not  in  any  sense  an  expiation.  To  be  enabled  to  so  apply  it  requires  that 
the  individual  convicts  should  be  subjected  to  such  an  investigation  as  will 
show  their  receptivity  for  the  treatment  to  reach  the  end  proposed,  and 
yield  some  evidence  of  its  effectiveness." 

INEQUALITY  OF  SENTENCES  AND  A  PROPOSED  REMEDY. 

It  is  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  and  of  deep  con- 
cern with  us  that  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  sentences 
of  prisoners  as  to  seem  like  partiality  or  incompetency  We 
have  frequently  found  criminals  sentenced  to  terms  of  three 
and  five  years  for  some  petty  theft,  and  terms  of  less  number 
of  years  given  to  those  who  have  stolen  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  is  noticeable  in  different  counties,  and  by  different 
judges,  and  the  question  arises,  Is  there  allowed  to  enter  into 
courts  of  justice  any  favoritism  or  partiality,  whether  from 
political  or  social  motives  ? 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  In  order  to  relieve  judges,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  favoritism  or  personality,  we  suggest : 
No  time  sentences  or  indeterminate  sentences. 

When  found  guilty,  let  the  judge  sentence  to  the  prison 

for  reformation.     Tiie  prisoner  may  lessen  or  prolong  his 

*  imprisonment  by  his  behavior  and  general  deportment.    If 
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he  is  beyond  doubt  safe  to  be  discharged,  and  to  resume  his 
place  in  society  as  a  good  citizen,  then  let  him  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reinstate  himself.  The  object  of  the  law  should 
be  to  make  a  good  citizen;  that  of  humanity,  to  bring  about 
reformation  ;  that  of  true  religion,  to  awaken  the  divine 
spirit  in  a  brother  man.  The  surest  security  to  a  community 
is  the  removal  of  the  dangers  to  that  community,  and  that 
danger  is  overcome  by  the  conversion  of  the  convict.  The 
plan  we  propose  awakens  hope  in  the  prisoner ;  it  pays  a 
premium  for  virtue;  it  imitates  the  great  law  of  justice  pro- 
claimed by  the  universal  and  unerring  Judge  of  all. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  this  State  express  themselves  on  this  subject 
as  follows : 

"So  long  as  time- sentences  for  crime  are,  as  now,  authorized  by 
statutes,  there  is  a  defect  and  inadequacy  iu  adapting  the  term  to  the 
cause  of  the  crime  and  the  circumstances  of  the  commission  of  the  oflTense. 
The  will,  the  motive  instigating  the  reason  for  the  act,  are  prerequisites 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

**  If  society  is  content  that  persons  be  tried  for  criminal  acts  and  con- 
victed, and  the  period  of  imprisonment  be  fixed  by  a  minimum  and  a 
maximum  of  time,  punishment  is  graduated  by  a  method  which  ignores 
the  true  basis  on  which  it  should  be  inflicted. 

**  The  imprisonment  for  the  highest  crimes  and  the  worst  criminals 
is  fixed  by  years,  not  by  the  character  of  the  offense  or  of  the  offender. 

''Statistics  prove  that  this  basis  of  punishment  fails  in  a  marked  de- 
gree to  benefit  the  person  or  protect  society. 

"The  trial  of  criminal  cases,  according  to  the  system  that  prevails  in 
this  country,  consists  almost  exclusively  in  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  fact 
of  the  commission  or  non-com  mission  of  the  alleged  offense,  and  into  the 
proximate  and  immediate  circumstances  attending  such  commission.  The 
defendant  being  presumed  by  law  to  be  innocent,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
investigate  his  general  antecedents,  his  manner  of  life,  his  social  surround- 
ings, and  the  remoter  causes  of  the  crime.  Consequently,  when  a  conviction 
takes  place,  the  court  has  before  it  no  evidence  by  which  it  can  success- 
fully adjust  and  proportion  the  sentence  to  the  individuating  circumstances 
of  the  particular  defendant.  The  term  of  imprisonment  is  therefore  but 
little  more  than  a  rough  guess  at  some  medium  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum  extremes,  and  sentences  by  different  judges  will  therefore 
vary  according  as  the  judges  are  good  at  guessing.  This  is  surely  a  very 
crude  system,  and  a  rather  remote  approximation  to  the  ideal  standard  of 
relation  between  a  criminal  act  and  its  punishment. 

"*  Reconvictions '  attest  the  fact  that  inherent  came  of  crime  lies 
below  the  reach  of  mere  incarceration. 

"  The  most  curious  result  is  the  inability  of  the  released  prisoner  to 
abstain  from  those  associations  which  choke  out  resolutions  for  a  better 
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life,  and  to  which  he  is  drawn  by  the  impotence  of  a  will  no  longer  re- 
strained. Liberty  is  the  freedom  from  obedience.  The  better  nature  is 
not  potent  enough  to  set  up  its  mandates  and  compel  a  yielding  to  its 
commands. 

'*  It  may  be  that  in  all  such  cases  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment should  be  omitted.  The  impression  made  on  these  criminals  oy  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  to  gain  their  liberty  by  the  legal  effect  of  *  good 
conduct'  while  in  prison,  shortening  their  terms  by  their  own  act,  takes 
from  incarceration  its  intended  purpose.  The  uncertainty  of  the  duration 
of  their  imprisonment  is  more  likely  to  impress  them  with  its  intended 
design. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  society  should  be  protected  against  a  class  of 
criminals  whose  lives  are  almost  one  continued  violation  of  the  laws 
enacted  for  public  safety  and  personal  rights.  Conviction  after  convic- 
tion, sometimes  for  the  united  terms  of  more  than  half  their  natural  lives, 
is  augmenting  the  cost  of  supporting  these  people,  without  any  benefit 
except  preventing  them,  while  in  prison,  from  preying  on  the  public." 

CONTRASTS. 

While  we  may  note  the  change  and,  indeed,  growth  of 
treatment  of  prisoners,  there  is  one  very  interesting  page 
that  comes  before  us  with  this  year.  Now  we  have  prisoners 
fed  and  adequately  provided  for  by  State  and  county  appro- 
priations, and  when  discharged  proper  relief  afforded,  with 
temporary  homes  if  required  as  well  as  with  personal  atten- 
tion to  find  them  employment  or  assist  them  in  reaching 
distant  homes. 

One  hundred  years  ago  wheelbarrows  were  seen  on  our 
streets  gathering  the  food  from  the  citizens,  marked,  "  Vict- 
uals for  Prisoners."  We  then,  through  the  Acting 'Commit- 
tee of  the  Prison  Society,  were  careful  to  record  every  penny 
appropriately.  As  an  evidence  of  this  care  we  can  show 
the  following  accounts  and  receipts  which  are  exactly  100 
years  old.  Accounts  were  then  kept  in  English  money,  as 
the  following  original  papers  show  : 

THE   PRISON   SOCIETY    TO   LEWIS   NICOLAS. 
1792.  DR. 

Jaau  y  9.  To  Will  Farrell,  11  days'  bread  from  30  Dec'r,  (a  Ad.  0.3.0 

To  D *8  Fees,  by  order  of  Mr.  Bud 4.6 

10.  To  Mich  Foy    ...    1  days'  bread  from  18  Jan'y  .    .  .4 

31.  To  Jabes  Spencer     .  81            Do.             30  DecV  .    .  10.4 

Feb.      8.  To  Steward  Simpson  16            Do.             10  Jan.    .    .  6.4 

4.To  Andr:  WUlFon   .24            Do.             12  Do.     .    .  8.0 

5.  To  Godfry  Holland  .  19            Do.             18  Do.     .    .  6.4 
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1792. 
Feb.      13.  To  Abr.  Hunt . 
17.  ToMarjWing 
March     5.  To  John  Miller 

21.  Will  Rennels    . 

22.  Marg.  Jackson 
24.  Alex'r  Brown  , 

Jacob  Oti     .    . 
Sarah  Smith 
Eliz  Feris     .    . 
Jacob  Murphin 


42  days*  bread  from 


9 
4 
8 
8 

82 
72 
44 
43 
9 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


DR. 

3  Jan.  . 

14.0 

9  Do.    . 

3.0 

1  Do.    .    . 

1.4 

14  Do.    . 

2.8 

15  Do.    .    . 

2.8 

3  Jan'v 

17.4 

12  Do.    .    . 

140 

9  FebV 

.       14.8 

10  Do.    . 

14.4 

15  Do.    . 

3.0 

7.5.6 


Note. — Tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  voucher  for  Hugh  McMuUin, 
and  Lewis  Tabois,  still  in  prison  and  not  charged  in  this  libt,  is  given 
with  it. 


Rec'd,  3  Mo.  31, 1792,  from  Thomas  Harrison  seven  pouud8-5/6  in 
full  for  the  within  bill. 

Lew^is  Nicolas. 


Pay  the  within  to  Thos.  Harrison. 

Allowed  by  the  Acting  Committee. 

Thomas  Rogers,  See, 


To  Ben  J.  W.  Morris,  Treas. 
4  mo.  5, 1792. 

Please  to  let  George  Oliver  have  a  loaf  of  bread  per  day  from  this 
date  till  further  orders. 

James  Jobson, 
Thomas  Rogers. 


12  mo.  1, 1791. 

Please  let  Michael  Foy,  Steward  Simpson,  and  Godfrey  Holland 
each  have  one  loaf  from  this  day. 

Thos  Harrison, 
Wm.  Lucas. 

1  mo.  18,  '92. 


Please  to  allow  Jno.  Miller  a  loaf  of  bread  per  day  from  this  date 
till  further  order. 

Wm.  Lucas, 
Thomas  Rogers. 

Philad'a,  3  mo.  1st,  1792. 
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Negro  Dauphin  |     ^^^^^  ^^^  26  years,  from  2d  day  of 


]     Boi 


John  Bkrbarin  Reynaud.  j  •^"'^'  ^^^^• 

Please  let  Mary  Wing  and  Sarah  Smith  each  have  a  loaf  of  bread 
per  day  from  this  date. 

Tho8.  Harrison, 
Thomas  Rogers. 

1792,  2  mo.  9. 

These  are  mementos  that  the  members  value,  and  when 
we  pass  our  orders  monthly  for  on  an  average  ^50  of  each 
prison  and  expend  annually  over  $2,600  for  prisoners  it 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary. 


What  has  the  year's  work  accomplished  ?  Has  it  been 
productive  of  good  results  ?  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand :  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 
both  shall  be  good  alike."  In  this  spirit  I  have  labored. 
We  are  called  upon  to  do  our  whole  duty.  Be  not  dis- 
couraged because  you  do  not  see  the  fruit  of  your  labors. 

Reformation  is  possible,  and  this  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  The  idea  that  those  who  have  violated  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  have  therefore  been  placed  behind  prison  bars 
are  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption  and  are  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves with  no  efforts  made  to  restore  and  reform  them,  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  We  must  work 
on  and  work  ever,  and  we  know  that  in  many  cases  our 
labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

We  do  know  that  good  has  been  accomplished.  We 
have  but  to  point  to  Jerry  McCauley  and  Michael  Dunn, 
both  deceased,  to  show  that  they — criminals  the  most  hard- 
ened— were  reclaimed  by  just  such  efforts  as  are  being  daily 
made  by  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  this  Prison 
Society. 

How  nobly  these  men  devoted  their  lives  to  aid  those 
who  had  been  criminals  like  themselves,  and  what  grand  re- 
sults were  achieved. 

Reformation  is  what  we  want  and  what  we  strive  for, 
and  when  that  is  accomplished  society  is  protected.  If  men 
go  out  of  prison  no  better  than  when  they  came  in,  all  that 
has  been  gained  to  the  community  is  the  safety  to  society 
during  their  term  of  imprisonment.  If  that  is  all  why  not 
keep  them  in  for  a  long  term  of  years — but  that  is  not  for 
which  we  strive. 

Show  them  that  it  pays  to  do  right,  pays  in  more  ways 
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than  one,  pays  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  pays  in  having 
a  good  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God  and  man. 

Prisoners  need  encouragement.  They  ofttimes  see 
nothing  but  a  gloomy  future  before  them.  They  need 
always  the  word  of  counsel  and  of  warning,  and  the  seed  thus 
sown  may  be  like  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters." 

Passing  along  one  of  our  principal  streets,  I  was  accosted 
by  a  young  man.  I  had  aided  him  when  he  left  the  prison. 
He  said  :  "Mr.  Lytle,  I  must  speak  to  you ;  you  assisted  me 
when  I  was  in  great  distress,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  I  resolved  to  follow  the  good  advice  you  gave  me,  and  do 
right.  I  have  an  excellent  situation,  and  am  in  a  responsible 
position.  I  have  had  my  salary  increased,  and  am  expecting 
a  still  farther  increase.  I  have  a  good  wife,  I  spend  my 
leisure  time  at  home,  and  am  resolved  to  do  right  in  the 
future." 

A  colored  man  who  had  a  bright,  happy  look  about  him 
accosted  me  on  another  occasion.  I  had  assisted  him  when 
he  left  the  Penitentiary,  three  years  ago.  Says  he  gave  his 
heart  to  the  Lord  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  blesses  the  day 
he  was  sent  there,  as  it  showed  him  the  error  of  his  ways. 
He  had  a  good  situation  on  a  gentleman's  place  near  the  city, 
getting  $40  a  month,  house  and  garden  rent  free,  married 
and  doing  right.     This  man  I  frequently  meet. 

Many  cases  of  a  similar  character  could  be  mentioned. 
It  is,  however,  almost  a  daily  occurrence  to  meet  those  on  the 
street  who  have  been  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  are  doing 
well  and  living  correct  lives. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Much  of  my  time  i» 
taken  up  with  answering  letters,  asking  for  information  on 
subjects  relating  to  prison  matters.  Secretaries  of  Prison 
Associations  in  other  States  write  to  me  in  relation  to  persons 
who  apply  to  them  for  assistance,  and  who  state  that  they 
were  inmates  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  The  information 
asked  for  is  cheerfully  given. 

The  public  are  taking  more  interest  in  penology,  and 
want  especially  to  know  more  about  the  separate  system.  It 
is  gratifying  that  persons  are  writing  to  me  that  they  desire 
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to  establish  prisoners'  aid  societies,  and  ask  for  information 
as  to  how  they  are  to  go  about  it,  and  as  to  the  best  way  to 
aid  discharged  prisoners. 

WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  ACTING   COMMITTEE. 

Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee 
have  been  held  as  usual,  except  during  July  and  August. 
This  is  the  executive  branch  of  the  Society.  Reports  are 
received  from  the  visiting  committees  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, Philadelphia  and  Chester  County  Prisons,  and  also 
from  the  prisons  throughout  the  State,  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, the  Police  Matrons'  Committee,  the  General  Secre- 
tary, Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and  any  business  relating 
to  prison  discipline. 

At  these  meetings  valuable  suggestions  are  received  and 
made,  and  they  often  prove  to  be  seasons  of  interest. 

At  the  meeting  held  2d  month  19th,  the  following 
resolutions,  offered  by  Alfred  H.  Love,  were  adopted : 

JResolved,  That  the  "Acting  Committee"  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,"  at  its  meeting,  the  19th  inst.,  appreciating  the  action  of 
Representative  Few  and  others  this  day,  in  opposing  the  concentration  of 
executions  in  the  State  Penitentiaries  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
deserve  our  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  be  still  more  grateful,  if  they  will  use  their 
influence  to  have  the  death  penalty  abolished,  and  require  the  murderers 
to  labor  for  the  support  of  such  widows  or  orphans  as  their  previous  crime 
has  caused,  and  make  good  any  loss  by  their  work  during  their  natural 
lives. 

The  subject  of  the  three  convicted  murderers  who  bad 
been  confined  in  the  County  Prison,  under  sentence  of  death 
for  a  long  time,  and  whose  minds  were  becoming  impaired, 
having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  it  was, 
on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  Visiting  Committee  on  the  County  Prison  be 
requested  to  take  action,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  to  get  them  removed 
to  one  of  the  Insane  Asylums  of  the  State. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  4th  month,  the  subject  of  the 
faulty  construction,  in  many  particulars,  of  the  new  County 
Prison,  at  Holmesburg,  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  was,  on  motion, 
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Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  go  before  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities,  the  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  and,  if  necessar]^, 
the  City  Councils,  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  more  perfect  prison  than  it 
would  seem  is  now  contemplated. 

At  the  meeting  held  10th  month  15th,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  In  the  knowledge  of  the  Society,  the  inmates  of  the 
County  Prison  would  be  greatly  benefited  in  morals,  health,  and  knowl- 
edge by  having  a  light  in  their  cells ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  appeals  with  earnestness  to  the  Select 
and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  to  put 
in  said  institution,  early  in  the  year  1892,  an  electric  plant,  so  that  each  of 
the  cells  in  said  prison,  and  the  corridor  and  grounds  of  the  prison  can  be 
well  and  properly  lighted. 

At  the  meeting  held  1 2th  month  17th,  the  Secretary 
reported,  in  relation  to  the  resolution  regarding  the  lighting 
of  the  County  Prison  by  electricity,  that  he  gent  the  resolu- 
tion to  a  prominent  member  of  Common  Council,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  had  it  presented 
in  Common  Council,  by  whom  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Police  and  Prisons.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  to  attend  the  meeting  of  that  committee,  to  which 
he  responded  affirmatively.  The  appeal  was  most  courte- 
ously received,  and  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  The 
Secretary  was  invited  to  make  some  remarks,  which  he  did* 
The  committee  asked  for  $7,500,  which  was  cut  down  in 
Councils  to  $5,500.  The  latter  sum  was  passed,  and  the  bill 
signed  by  the  Mayor.  The  action  of  the  Acting  Committee 
was  timely,  and  I  believe  had  much  to  do  in  getting  the  ap- 
propriation. At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  We  have  learned  with  profound  satisfaction  of  the  action 
of  District  Attorney  George  S.  Graham,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  *'  to  a  series  of  commitments  to  the 
County  Prison  which  are  improper,  being  cases  in  which  the  accused  is 
charg^  with  doing  some  act  not  criminal,  or  behaving  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  and  who  is  apparently  insane  or  suspected  of  being  so.  In  every 
such  case  the  prisoners  ouji^ht  to  be  detained  at  the  Police  Station-house 
until  Dr.  Andrews,  the  Police  Surgeon,  can  be  notiBed  to  make  an  exam- 
ination, whereupon,  if  such  person  is  found  to  be  insane,  he  should  be 
committed  to  a  proper  hospital  or  asylum,  and  not  sent  to  the  County 
Prison." 
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And  again,  in  quite  recently  addressing  the  said  Magis- 
trates, he  said  :  "  In  view  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  death  of  W.  G.  Bailey,  who  was  committed  to  the 
County  Prison  and  died  there,  that  it  would  be  well  whenever 
defendants  may  be  brought  before  you,  charged  with  minor 
or  trifling  offenses,  and  they  shall  be  in  the  judgment  of  a 
surgeon  connected  with  the  police  department  or  other  re- 
spectable physician,  in  a  precarious  state  of  health,  that  then 
you  should  commit  such  defendants  under  the  care  of  the 
police  authorities  to  a  public  hospital  until  their  recovery, 
and  thereupon,  if  the  nature  of  the  offense  justifies  it,  they 
may  be  committed  to  the  County  Prison  to  answer  further  in 
relation  thereto.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  police  lieu- 
tenants whenever  a  prisoner  may  show  evidence  of  illness  to 
send  at  once  for  the  police  surgeon  or  a  respectable  physician 
and  have  him  carefully  examined." 

Therefore,  Besolved,  That  we  siDcerelj  thank  Geo.  S.  Graham  for 
his  prompt,  faithful,  and  judicious  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of 
humanity,  and  for  a  well-regulated  magistracy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
action  to  the  District  Attorney  and  to  the  press  of  the  city. 

MEMOKIAL   OF    EDMUND   CLAXTON. 

At  the  meeting  held  12th  month  17th,  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  our  deceased  member 
produced  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

The  intelligence  that  came  to  us  on  the  first  meeting  of 
our  Acting  Committee  after  its  summer  recess,  casts  a  gloom 
over  us  all,  for  it  is  the  recent  removal  from  this  life  of  Ed- 
mund Claxton,  one  of  our  most  esteemed  and  faithful  co- 
laborers,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  May,  1877,  and  we  have  been  sorrowfully  aware  of 
his  failing  health,  but  were  frequently  reminded  of  his  re- 
markable energy  and  profound  interest  in  behalf  of  suflfer- 
ing  humanity,  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  his  influence 
and  the  memory  of  his  true  religious  life,  his  dependence 
upon  the  Higher  Power,  and  his  unfaltering  faith  in  that 
spiritual  strength  that  ever  upheld  him,  will  abide  with  us, 
to  sustain  and  encourage  us. 
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Edmund  Claxton  will  always  be  revered  by  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  home  life 
as  one  who  pre-eminently  had  faith  in  God,  and  who  felt  it 
right  to  place  confidence  in  his  fellow-man. 

He  would  retain  his  hold  upon  the  misguided  until  the 
very  last  moment  to  save  and  restore. 

He  was  never  "  weary  of  well-doing."  He  was  willing, 
and  he  testified  that  willingness  by  practical  tests  and  acts 
by  taking  to  his  own  household  or  into  his  own  business 
house,  the  discharged  prisoner  who  promised  a  future  of  right 
living.  He  was  ever  ready  to  seek  employment  for  the  dis- 
charged prisoner,  to  aid  him  by  substantial  help,  and  to  give 
him  of  his  time  and  the  indorsement  of  his  own  untarnished 
reputation,  and  many  are  the  evidences  of  the  good  he 
accomplished. 

He  was  a  frequent  and  acceptable  visitor  at  the  prison 
and  a  true  friend  of  the  prisoner. 

He  would  occasionally  refer  to  some  imposition  prac- 
ticed upon  him,  but  he  never  allowed  it  to  alter  his  course. 
In  this  he  was  peculiarly  unfaltering  in  the  faith  that  the 
Divine  help  would  protect  him  in  his  efforts  to  reclaim  a 
weak  and  fallen  brother. 

Thankful  that  we  have  had  a  messenger  so  worthy  of 
imitation,  we  may  well  emulate  his  virtues  and  follow  his 
example. 

We  sincerely  tender  to  his  family  our  sympathy  and 
love,  and  request  a  special  committee  through  the  Secretary 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  action  to  them. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  9th  month  17th, 
the  subject  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  National  Prison 
Congress  at  Pittsburgh,  came  up — no  one  volunteering  to 
go,  the  Secretary,  John  J.  Lytle,  was  appointed  and  au- 
thorized to  issue  credentials  to  such  others  as  might  be  able 
to  attend. 

WORK  IN  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

As  year  by  year  passes  by  the  work  done  in  this  insti- 
tution loses  none  of  its  interest.     This  service  is  a  very  im- 
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portant  one,  and  I  realize  more  and  more  the  obligation  to 
be  faithful  in  its  performance.  With  eagerness  the  prisoners 
look  forward  to  our  visits,  and  if  a  longer  time  than  usual 
elapses  between  them,  great  is  their  disappointment.  They 
need  to  be  comforted,  cheered,  and,  above  all  things,  to  be 
warned  against  continuing  in  the  life  they  have  been  lead- 
ing. It  is  our  province  to  show  them  that  there  is  a  better 
way.  Who  can  doubt  but  what  these  visits  are  productive 
of  good ;  we  have  many  evidences  that  they  have  been 
blessed. 

I  have  as  heretofore  visited  all  the  men,  usually  several 
times,  previous  to  their  discharge,  and  have  seen  that  they 
were  properly  cared  for  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  some- 
times transportation  to  their  homes.  I  have  made  since  last 
report  420  visits  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  have  seen  the  in- 
mates 10,025  times,  either  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors. 
I  generally  visit  the  Penitentiary  twice  a  day,  and  I  find 
that  none  too  often. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  I  distributed  the 
printed  letter  called  "  A  Christmas  Letter  for  You.*'  These 
were  again  furnished  by  the  "  King's  Daughters,"  and  they 
were  received  with  thanks. 

On  New  Year's  Day  I  gave  to  each  prisoner  the  illus- 
trated calendar  which  they  so  much  value  and  would  rather 
have  than  any  other  reading  matter  they  get.  The  mottoes 
are  comforting  and  cheering.  These  quotations  will  give 
some  idea  of  their  simplicity  and  encouragement : 

''One  litde  act  of  kindDe8S  done, 

One  little  kind  word  spoken, 
Has  power  to  make  a  thrill  of  joy 

E'en  in  a  heart  that's  broken. 
Then  let  us  watch  these  little  things, 

And  so  regard  each  other 
That  not  a  word,  nor  look,  nor  tone 

Shall  wound  a  friend  or  brother." 


And— 


"  If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 
Never  stop  for  trying ; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying." 
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The  prisoners  at  the  County  Prison  were  also  supplied 
with  them. 

THE   STATE   APPROPRIATION. 

This  necessary  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature 
enables  me  to  accomplish  much  for  the  discharged  prisoners 
and  for  the  State.  Many  prisoners  have  been  saved  from 
returning  to  their  old  associations  and  crimes  when  they  are 
discharged.  Their  worn  and  antiquated  clothes,  besides 
being  shabby,  are  often  moth-eaten.  The  custom  is  to  return 
the  clothing  in  which  they  enter  the  Penitentiaiy.  I  now 
have  it  in  my  power  to  secure  a  new  suit.  The  discharged 
prisoner  who  has.  reformed  desires  work,  and  he  should  make 
a  respectable  appearance.  lam  firmly  convinced  that  this 
aid  has  saved  many  a  man  from  re-commitment,  and  thus 
saved  the  State  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  appropriation  will  continue,  and  be  increased  as  the 
demand  increases. 

Beside  furnishing  proper  clothing,  I  have  furnished 
tools  for  those  who  were  recommended  by  their  overseers  as 
worthy,  and  have  also  furnished  railroad  tickets  to  quite  a 
number  to  take  them  to  their  homes  or  to  their  friends,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  remain  in  the  city, 
and  peradventure,  soon  again  drift  into  crime.  Many  such 
eases  have  I  attended  to.  I  accompany  them  to  the  depots, 
and,  providing  them  with  a  good  breakfast  before  leaving  the 
city,  procure  their  tickets,  and  see  them  safely  off.  I  have 
very  frequently  found  ex-convicts  awaiting  at  the  gate  to 
entice  them  intodrinking-saloons,  and  rob  them  of  the  money 
they  had  earned,  or  of  the  small  amount  obtained  from  the 
State,  which  they  call  "gate-money."  I  have  saved  very 
many  from  destruction  by  sending  away  those  who  were 
waiting  for  them,  firmly  maintaining  that  "I  have  this  man 
in  charge.'* 

From  2d  month  (February)  1st,  1891,  to  1st  month 
(January)  28th,  1892,  I  have  furnished  suits  or  parts  of 
suits  to  265  prisoners,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  such 
as  shirts,  underwear,  hats,  etc.,  amounting  to.1,876  pieces;  238 
railroad  tickets  have  been  given  to  prisoners  to  take  them 
to  their  homes,  the  cost  of  which  was  $183.50.     I  have 
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also  provided  tools  and  temporary  boarding  amounting  to 
$88.09. 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  relief  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  and  has  been  scrupulously  used  for  that  pur- 
pose only.  We  have  demands  from  the  County  Prison  for 
which  our  own  funds  are  used.  The  total  amount  expended 
during  the  year  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners  was 
$3,701.93. 

A  FEW  CASES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Prison  Society 
to  care  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  we  have  temporary 
homes  for  them.  I  furnished  three  days'  board  to  a  man 
who  had  no  home,  and  no  place  to  which  to  go,  but  had  the 
promise  of  a  situation  at  the  end  of  that  time.  By  my 
bridging  him  over  he  obtained  it,  and  it  was  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing establishment. 

Another  who  while  in  prison  was  very  independent, 
did  not  want  any  assistance,  said  he  was  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.  I,  however,  handed  him  my  card  with  the  remark 
that  if  he  got  into  trouble  to  call  on  me. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  did  call — had  been  looking  for 
without  being  able  to  obtain  employment;  money  all  gone, 
and  was  then  very  willing  to  receive  my  aid,  was  very  peni- 
tent, and  regretted  very  much  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  in 
such  a  manner.  He  had  a  situation  offered  him  as  a  shoe- 
maker in  a  Southern  city  at  $15  per  week,  a  ticket  would  be 
furnished  him,  but  he  had  no  tools,  and  without  them  he 
could  not  accept  it ;  he  had  to  go  that  afternoon  if  at  all  and 
there  were  but  a  few  hours  for  preparation.  I  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  story  was  true,  but  concluded  to  act 
in  faith  and  to  furnish  tools.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  immediately  after  his  arrival  and  post- 
marked from  the  place  to  which  he  was  going,  shows  that 
my  confidence  in  him  was  not  misplaced :  "  I  gaze  upon  the 
sun  as  it  hovers  just  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains  oppo- 
site. I  look  at  it  steadily  as  it  disappears  and  a  realization 
of  the  grandeur  of  God's  works  and  of  His  greatness  and 
goodness  comes  over  me.     A  deep  sense  of  my  utter  un- 
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Tvortbiness  also  comes  over  me,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
abundantly  blessed  and  I  am  devoutly  thankful.  I  know 
His  guiding  hand  is  over  me  and  that  He  does  not  forsake 
the  weakest  of  His  children,  if  we  will  only  come  to  Him." 
He  asks  "  for  strength  and  help  to  win  a  future  happiness 
that  he  has  not  known  in  the  past." 

1  furnished  carpenter's  tools  to  a  man,  a  good  workman, 
who  immediately  got  a  situation  with  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  worked — but  he  had  to  commence  that 
day.  If  he  had  not  been  so  aided  he  would  have  lost  the 
place. 

Another  who  had  been  out  some  time,  and  out  of  work 
came  to  see  me.  Stated  that  he  had  a  good  situation  offered 
him  at  shoemaking,  but  he  had  no  tools.  To  make  sure  of 
the  correctness  of  his  story  I  made  him  go  with  me  to  his 
proposed  employer,  who  corroborated  what  he  had  said.  I 
then  furnished  him  with  the  tools  and  he  went  to  work. 

A  man  who  had  served  a  sentence  of  six  years  was 
brought  to  me  by  his  visitor  after  being  out  about  a  month. 
I  had,  on  his  discharge,  given  him  an  outfit,  as  his  clothes 
were  entirely  used  up.  He  wanted  a  little  further  assistance, 
which  I  gave.  He  was  working  for  his  brother-in-law,  who 
was  a  baker,  but  got  only  his  board.  He  wanted  to  get  a 
situation  at  anything  so  as  to  earn  some  money.  I  told  him 
he  must  not  leave  his  place,  he  was  learning  a  good  business, 
and  was  establishing  a  reputation.  I  have  seen  him  since 
frequently,  he  is  now  getting  wages — has  a  trade — saving 
money,  and  expects  shortly  to  go  into  the  bakery  business  on 
his  own  account.  Has  become  a  faithful  member  of  Church. 
Here  is  one  instance  alone  worth  the  money  which  the  State 
has  appropriated  and  illustrates  many  others. 

VISITING  COMMITTEE  AT  THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have  several  new  and  faith- 
fiil  workers  on  the  Visiting  Committee,  who  devote  much 
time  and  faithful,  earnest  labor  in  their  efforts  to  reclaim 
those  who  have  gone  astray.  We  have  on  this  committee  a 
number  of  clergymen  of  different  denominations  who  are 
doing  much  practical  good,  and  we  gladly  welcome  them  to 
our  ranks.     I  trust  others  may  feel  themselves  called  to  the 
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service.  From  reports  received  from  the  Block  Commit- 
tee, month  by  month,  we  are  informed  that  564  visits  were 
made  during  the  year,  and  that  13,880  were  made  to  pris- 
oners either  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell-doors.  This  is  a 
large  increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year.  It  does 
not,  however,  embrace  all  the  visits  which  were  made,  as 
many  members  failed  to  report. 

I  would  again  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  report  of  last 
year: 

"  The  work  of  the  visitor  is  entirely  of  a  missionary 
character.  We  encourage  the  inmates  to  obey  those  in  power 
and  not  to  listen  to  imagined  wrongs.  The  discipline  of  the 
prison  must  be  left  to  the  Warden,  without  interference  from 
the  visitor." 

The  lady  visitors  of  the  committee  have  given  attention 
to  the  female  prisoners  of  whom,  for  the  credit  of  the  sex, 
there  are  very  few. 

I  have  furnished,  on  the  application  of  the  Matron,  sucli 
clothing  to  those  who  were  discharged  as  she  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  have  in  several  instances  procured  tickets  and 
taken  them  to  the  depots  to  go  to  their  homes  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

THE   OFFICERS. 

Warden  Michael  J.  Cassidy  still  faithfully  performs 
his  duties,  and  the  inmates  generally  respect  him.  They 
know  that  he  will  do  all  that  is  consistent  with  proper  dis- 
cipline to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  He  represents  what  Rev.  Thos.  K.  Beecher  said  at 
the  National  Prison  Congress  on  "Goodness  and  Severity/' 
"  Goodness  when  those  under  charge  obey  the  rules,  severity 
when  required  to  bring  those  under  discipline  who  will  not 
obey  the  rules  and  prove  refractory." 

The  new  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.Josepb  Welch,  shows  he 
is  well  qualified  for  the  position,  and  is  a  general  favorite 
with  the  prisoners.  They  realize  his  desire  to  benefit  them. 
I  receive  from  him  much  valuable  assistance.  The  Clerk, 
Du.Ma.  Bussinger,  continues  to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. I  thank  the  Warden,  the  Deputy- Warden,  M.  J.  Boot, 
and  Overseers,  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to 
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me,  and  for  the  valuable  aid  they  render  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  my  work. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY   PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  247  visits  to  this  prison. 
No  regular  record  being  kept  as  at  the  Penitentiary,  of  the 
number  of  prisoners  visited,  but  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee nevertheless  faithfully  perform  their  duty. 

The  ladies  of  the  committee  have  been  very  attentive  to 
the  female  prisoners,  and  many  meetings  with  them  have 
been  reported  as  being  held,  and  a  large  amount  of  good 
reading  matter  has  been  distributed  among  them.  Situations 
have  been  obtained  for  the  discharged,  and  reports  received 
show  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  that  this  branch  of  the 
work  is,  like  that  of  the  male  department,  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  really  a  prominent  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Prison  Society. 

CHESTER   COUNTY   PRISON. 

S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
sends  monthly  reports  of  his  visits  to  that  institution.  He 
reports  20  visits  to  the  prison  during  the  past  year,  and  760 
visits  made  to  prisoners  in  their  cells. 

William  Scattergood  also  is  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  record  that  the  prison  is  represented  to  be 
well  managed  and  in  a  good  condition. 

OTHER   COUNTY   PRISONS. 

Frederick  J.  Pooley,  whose  business  takes  him  through 
the  State  most  of  the  time,  has  been  appointed  "  Visitor-at- 
Large  for  the  County  Prisons  of  the  State."  We  receive 
from  him  monthly  reports,  which  give  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. He  reports  having  visited  the  county  jails  at  York, 
Lock  Haven,  West  Chester,  Harrisburg,  Sunbury,  Alle- 
gheny City,  Greensburg,  and  Lewisburg.  At  the  last  named 
the  jail  is,  we  regret  to  say,  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
house. He  also  visited  the  Western  Penitentiary  and  prisons 
in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

Many  of  the  county  prisons  are  very  far  from  what 
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they  should  be.     In  some  no  religious  services  are  held,  and 
no  visitation  of  the  prison  by  religiously  disposed  persons. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Mary  S.  Whelen,  from  the  committee  to  visit  this  insti- 
tution, reports  a  number  of  visits.  Among  the  inmates  were 
many  young  girls,  hardly  16  years  of  age.  Just  before  one 
of  her  visits  15  had  been  sent  on  Sunday  and  9  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Most  of  them  had  been  arrested  at  the  "  speak 
easies."  She  says  it  would  be  desirable  if  all  such  could  be 
placed  in  a  home  of  a  reformatory  nature,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  thrown  among  a  class  of  older  women  whose  de- 
pravity renders  them  unJSt  to  associate  with  these  young 
girls.  Everything  appears  neat  and  clean,  and  the  inmates 
are  kept  at  work. 

REPORT    OF    OUR    AGENT    AT     THE    PHILADELPHIA    COUNTY 
PRISON,    WILMER    W.    WALTER. 

Wilmer  W.  Walter  continues  indefatigable  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  labor  of  love  at  the  County  Prison.  His 
monthly  reports  are  of  the  most  interesting  character.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  we  have  such  a 
person  to  look  into  the  daily  cases  which  come  to  his  notice. 
Much  suffering  and  sorrow  are  prevented  or  at  least  allevi- 
ated by  his  devoted  attention.  For  instance :  A  wife  smart- 
ing under  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  husband  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  has  him  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  When 
sober  he  is  a  good  workman,  and  is  the  only  means  of  sup- 
port for  his  family.  This  has  been  taken  away.  Our  agent 
goes  to  the  man  after  the  wife  has  been  to  him  pleading  that 
he  will  get  him  out.  The  man  deserves  punishment,  but  he 
promises  that  he  will  take  the  pledge  and  never  drink  again. 
Then  the  agent  gives  him  another  chance,  obtains  his  re- 
lease, and  has  him  restored  to  his  family.  Many  a  recon- 
ciliation is  brought  about  by  his  intervention.  He  is  par- 
ticularly interested  for  the  young,  and  the  good  work  he  is 
accomplishing  tells  in  restored  morality  and  citizenship^ 
whereby  families  are  reunited  and  the  community  protected. 

Some  of  the  cases  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrations. 
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Two  young  men  were  hauling  dirt.  It  was  raining 
very  hard.  In  their  hurry  they  broke  a  trace.  After 
mending  it,  and  finding  the  load  too  heavy,  they 
shot  the  dirt  out  of  the  cart  and  re-loaded  part  of  it,  taking 
it  to  the  dumps,  and  returned  for  the  rest.  An  oflScer  arrested 
them  for  putting  the  dirt  on  the  street.  When  the  matter 
was  explained  to  the  magistrate  they  were  released. 

Three  boys  were  persuaded  by  a  man  to  run  away  from 
their  home  in  Baltimore,  and  come  here  for  work  at  high 
wages.  After  getting  here,  and  not  procuring  work,  the  man 
disappeared.  They  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  as 
vagrants.  Their  parents  were  written  to.  They  replied  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  boys  home,  but  were  too  poor  to 
send  for  them.  The  money  was  procured  by  our  agent,  and 
they  were  sent  to  their  parents. 

A  boy  who  had  been  put  to  a  place  in  the  country  ran 
away,  and  came  to  the  city.  Not  having  any  home,  he  slept 
in  a  car,  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  prison.  When  seen  he  said 
his  parents  were  dead,  but  he  had  an  uncle  here.  He  was 
written  to ;  the  uncle  came  to  see  him,  and  through  our  agent 
his  discharge  was  procured,  and  the  uncle  took  him  away  to 
his  own  home. 

A  man  having  a  wife  and  four  children  was  arrested  for 
assault  and  battery  and  sent  to  prison.  His  case  was  this: 
Being  back  in  the  payment  of  his  rent,  the  constable  came 
to  levy  on  his  goods.  He  paid  all  but  three  dollars,  and 
promised  to  pay  that  as  soon  as  he, could  earn  it,  which  he 
thought  would  be  in  about  ten  days ;  but  the  next  week  again 
came  the  constable,  demanding  the  balance  at  once.  Not 
having  the  money,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  his  goods,  he  shut 
the  door  and  locked  it.  For  this  he  was  arrested.  The  man 
had  work,  and  promised  to  pay  as  soon  as  he  could.  Our 
agent  obtained  his  discharge. 

A  boy  came  here  from  Baltimore  to  look  for  work.  He 
soon  made  friends  with  other  boys ;  and  while  out  with  them^ 
one  of  them  broke  a  window,  stole  a  watch,  and  ran  away. 
This  boy  was  so  surprised  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  escape^ 
and  so  was  arrested.  His  case  was  taken  to  court ;  it  was 
proven  that  he  did  not  commit  the  theft,  but  was  only  with 
the  others,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.     The  Judge  being 
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spoken  to  by  our  agent,  consented  to  suspend  sentence,  pro- 
vided he  was  sent  home,  which  was  done. 

A  young  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  was  sent  to 
prison,  charged  with  malicious  mischief.  While  intoxicated 
he  attempted  to  break  into  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  in  doing 
so  broke  a  pane  of  glass.  He  told  your  agent  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  getting  drunk  ;  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done.  The  prosecutor  consented  to  his  release  if  the  glass 
was  paid  for.  This  was  done,  and  he  left,  a  wiser  and,  we 
trust,  a  better  man. 

These  will  show  the  character  of  the  work  the  agent  is 
doing.  There  are  many  trivial  cases,  which  can  be  settled 
without  going  to  court,  and  we  find  the  services  of  W.  W. 
Walter  are  indispensable.  He  is  at  present  deeply  concerned 
about  the  large  number  of  quite  young  persons,  both  boys 
and  girls,  committed  to  the  County  Prison.  He  contends  it 
is  no  place  for  them,  and  he  is  determined  to  expose  the  error 
of  such  commitments,  and  appeal  for  a  remedy.  He  suggests 
better  home  training,  and  that  parents  be  held  responsible 
for  the  offenses  of  their  children. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT 
PITTSBURGH. 

October,  1891. 

report  of  john  j.  lytle,  general  secretary, 
one  of  our  delegates. 

Having  received  an  appointment  from  Governor  Pat- 
tison,  as  a  delegate  to  represent  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  this  Congress,  and  also  being  appointed  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  I  met  the  Con- 
gress on  the  10th  of  October. 

The  first  session  of  this,  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meet- 
ing, was  opened  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Allegheny  City,  at  8  p.  m. 
The  auditorium  and  galleries  were  well  filled  with  delegates 
and  others,  interested  in  the  work  of  prison  reform. 

President  Hayes,  escorted  by  Henry  M.  Warner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Local  Committee,  and  followed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Association  and  members  of  the  Local  Committee  were 
greeted  with  hearty  applause. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an  invocation  by  Bishop 
Whitehead. 

In  the  absence  of  Governor  Pattison,  who  was  unable 
to  attend,  Adjutant-General  McClellan,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mayor  Gourley,  of  Pittsburgh,  welcomed  the  delegates 
to  the  cities  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh. 

It  was  a  very  eloquent  address,  and  the  compliment  he 
paid  to  the  work  of  our  own  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
was  very  gratifying.     In  his  remarks,  he  said  : 

"  The  world  owed  John  Howard  an  enduring  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  work  of  reform  in  the  prisons  and  hospitals 
of  Europe.  By  his  efforts  he  persistently  exposed  to  the 
shuddering  gaze  of  mankind,  the  barbarities  and  loathsome 
secrets  of  those  dens  of  suffering,  until  an  awakened  people 
remedied  the  monstrous  wrongs. 
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"  Perhaps  no  other  man  ever  lived  who  did  so  much  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  portion  of  the 
human  race.  When  he  died,  one  liundred  years  ago,  the 
poor  serf,  the  abused  sailor,  the  friendless  prisoner  lost  a 
friend  and  father.  In  the  grand  achievements  of  his  life  he 
left  to  the  world  a  monument  bearing  an  inscription  which 
bids  each  one  of  us  to  remember  the  imperishable  words : 
*Go,  and  do  likewise.'  And  so,  John  Howard,  though 
dead,  yet  speaks  to  the  living,  and,  inspired  by  his  illustrious 
example,  the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  this  day,  and 
the  benevolent  associations  such  as  yours,  to  which  this 
grand  country  has  given  birth,  have  taken  up  the  great  work 
he  laid  down.  On  our  own  continent  the  revelations  of 
Howard  brought  forth  their  earliest  fruit. 

"  To  Philadelphia,  in  our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  organized,  in  1776,  the  first 
Prison  Reform  Association  known  to  the  world.  Although 
this  organization,  known  as  *  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners,'  was  discontinued  on  the 
entrance  of  the  British  Army  into  that  city,  in  1777,  it  was 
in  1787  revived  again  through  the  instrumentality  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  from  that  time  until  now  it  has  continued 
to  prosecute  its  beneficent  work.  The  atrocious  abuses  of  the 
city  prison  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  early  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  were  exposed  and  corrected  through 
the  efforts  of  the  society  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  matters 
of  history ;  and  to  those  who  dispute  the  necessity,  or  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  such  organizations,  I  would  say,  *  Go,  and 
search  the  records.' 

"The  abolition  of  the  branding-iron,  the  pillory,  and  the 
whipping-post,  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  prison,  and  the  introduction  of  labor  into 
the  prison,  constituted  some  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  *  Philadelphia  Society.' 

"  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  these  reforms  were  effected 
long  before  the  horrors  of  Newgate  Prison  were  revealed  by 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  most 
enlightened  nations  across  the  sea  had  even  contemplated  the 
enactment  of  remedial  laws,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
that  early  day   Pennsylvania  led  the  world   in   the  pro- 
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gressive  movements  touching  the  treatment  and  care  of  pris- 
oners. 

"Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past;  much  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done.  How  shall  we  reclaim  the  criminal 
while  we  punish  him  ?  On  this  all-important  question  I  have 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  experience  to  speak.  And  yet 
I  feel  there  is  a  way  by  which  the  great  mass  of  those  con- 
fined in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  may  be  restored  to  honor- 
able manhood.  The  great  apostle  of  temperance,  John  B. 
Gough,  once  said :  *  Away  up  a  great  many  pairs  of  stairs, 
in  a  very  remote  corner,  easily  passed  by,  there  is  a  door,  and 
on  that  door  is  written  *  woman.^  And  so  in  the  heart  of 
the  vile  outcast,  away  up  a  great  many  pairs  of  stairs,  in  a 
very  remote  corner,  easily  passed  by,  there  is  a  door,  on  which 
is  written  'man'  There  is  our  business — to  find  that  door. 
It  may  take  time,  but  begin  and  knock.  Don't  get  tired,  but 
remember  God's  long  suffering  for  us,  and  keep  on  knocking- 
a  long  time,  if  need  be.  Don't  get  weary  if  there  is  no 
answer;  knock  on,  and  just  so  sure  as  you  do,  by  and  by 
will  the  quivering  lip  and  the  starting  tear  tell  you  have 
knocked  at  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  brute. 

"  Every  prisoner  who  is  able  to  work  should  be  engaged 
in  productive  toil ;  and  the  young  in  reformatory  institutions 
should  receive  such  individual  training  as  will  fit  them  for 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  when  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment shall  have  ended. 

"  In  our  efforts  to  restore  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  ta 
honorable  manhood  and  pure  womanhood,  let  us  remember 
the  immortal  teachings  of  Him  whose  mission  to  the  world 
was  to  save  the  lost.  Let  us  have  light ;  I  have  faith  that 
education — moral  education,  intellectual  education — will  ac- 
complish a  great  work  toward  the  banishment  of  crime  and 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  I  have  faith  in  teaching; 
and  I  believe  that  the  earnest  teachers  of  this  age  are  mighty 
instruments  under  Almighty  God  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mayor  Gourley's  welcome  the 
Chairman  introduced  ex-President  Hayes,  President  of  the 
Association,  who  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  said ; 

**The  subject  of  prison  reform   lacks   the   interest  of 
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novelty.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  community,  where 
it  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  discussions  of  the  press,  of 
the  pulpit,  and  by  the  presence  in  your  city  of  one  of  the 
noted  penal  institutions  of  our  country.  Although  the  phrase 
*  prison  reform '  and  the  general  facts  and  arguments  relating 
to  it  are  well  understood,  the  need  for  more  knowledge  does 
not  grow  less.  The  beneficent  influence  of  local,  State,  and 
National  societies  upon  prison  discipline  and  management 
are  plainly  visible  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  other  States,  but  after  all  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  accused  or  convicted 
of  crime  in  the  United  States  are  dealt  with  in  defiance  of 
just  and  wise  principles  in  these  four  vital  particulars. 

FOUR   GREAT   ERRORS. 

** First. — The  young  and  the  thoughtless,  the  beginners 
in  law-breaking,  and  the  accidental  criminals,  suspected  of 
guilt,  are  arrested  and  lodged  in  city  prisons  or  county  jails, 
and  there  detained  for  trial,  huddled  together  with  old  and 
hardened  oflFenders,  to  be  educated  and  trained  in  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  criminal  life. 

*^ Second. — Professional  criminals  are  sentenced  for  short 
terras,  according  to  the  supposed  enormity  of  their  respective 
crimes,  and  at  the  end  of  their  terms  go  forth  to  prey  again 
upon  society. 

"  Third. — Prisoners  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  under  such  circumstances  that  the  imminent  chances 
of  ex-convicts,  with  all  the  world  against  them,  are  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  make  a  living  by  a  return  to  their  evil 
ways. 

**  Fourth. — Our  prisons  in  many  cases  are  under  ward- 
ens and  other  prison  oflScers  who  hold  their  places  as  political 
appointments,  without  regard  to  qualifications  or  experience. 

"  These  four  pregnant  facts,  even  if  no  other  causes  were 
in  operation,  would  sufficiently  explain  the  increase  of  crime 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  jails  and  lock-ups  in  our  coun- 
try— 4,000  or  5,000  in  number — are  in  truth  schools  of 
crime,  we  shall  have  from  this  quarter  alone  an  accession  in 
eaeh  decade  of,  perhaps,  40,000  experts  in  crime.  Surely, 
almost  any  change  in  dealing  with  the  young — with  the  be- 
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ginners  in  law-breaking,  would  be  an  improvement  to  the 
prevailing  system.  Jails  and  prisons  so  constructed  and 
managed  as  to  keep  separate  their  inmates,  such  as  are  found 
in  several  States  and  in  Europe,  would  aflFord  an  adequate 
remedy. 

"  Merit,  ability,  experience,  ought  to  be  the  controlling 
consideration  in  appointments  of  prison  officers.  A  good 
warden,  with  ample  power,  will  make  a  better  prison,  even 
under  a  bad  system,  than  a  poor  warden  under  the  best  system. 

"  For  reformation  in  prison,  the  bases  are,  labor,  educa- 
tion, religion.  Society  cannot  safely  neglect  its  criminals. 
The  cost  of  crime  is  a  burden  on  every  public  treasury,  and 
finds  its  way  to  every  man's  pocket.  Its  calamities  are  no 
respecters  of  persons.  They  reach  the  purest  domestic 
circles  and  the  happiest  homes.  The  golden  rule  is  as  sound 
in  the  eye  of  a  true  public  and  private  self-interest  as  it  is  in 
religion.  The  doctrine  of  Cain  is  no  more  false  in  religion 
than  it  is  in  philosophy  and  common  sense.  *  We  are,  indeed, 
our  brothers'  keepers.'  " 

SECOND   DAY — IST   DAY,    IOtH   MONTH    llXH. 

The  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Congress  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  was  largely  attended.  He  quoted  several 
passages  in  the  Bible  bearing  on  the  treatment  which  should 
be  accorded  humanity. 

The  17th  verse  of  the^l2th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Romans  says :  "  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  good." 
The  20th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  says:  **If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  The  4th 
verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Thessalonians  says :  "  Now  we 
exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly ;  comfort 
the  feeble-minded  ;  support  the  weak ;  be  patient  toward  all 
men."  The  theme  bore  specially  on  the  fact  that  men  must 
recompense  evil  for  good,  even  to  their  enemies.  Christians 
are  charitable  and  philanthropic  in  other  directions,  but  seem 
to  require  proof  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  charitable  toward 
criminals.  As  soon  as  a  man  is  sentenced  as  a  criminal  he 
is  assigned  to  the  class  of  the  hopeless  and  irredeemable. 
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SENTIMENTS   OF   PRACTICAL   VALUE. 

The  Bible  teaches  the  exercise  of  self-control — have 
pity  and  be  free  from  resentment.  "  Such  sentiment,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Purves,  "should  temper  society  as  well,  and  even 
legislation.  We  should  instil  into  our  civil  economy  more 
of  philanthropy  and  the  divine  spirit.  It  is  evident  in  this 
age  that  we  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. One  evidence  of  this  is  the  existence  of  this  National 
Prison  Association,  which  was  organized  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  criminals.  The  principles  of  Christianity  should 
guide  the  management  of  criminals,  especially  in  the  manner 
of  punishment.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  punish  prisoners 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  This  is  sinful,  and  only  sinks  them 
deeper  in  their  degradation.  They  should  be  punished  as  a 
father  chastise th  his  children — in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love 
— showing  them  that  their  own  acts  cause  their  punishment, 
and  it  is  done  for  their  own  good,  with  a  desire  to  benefit 
them." 

Dr.  Purves  further  condemned  the  system  of  "  lumping  " 
convicts,  considering  them  as  a  general  class.  They  should 
be  graded  according  to  their  condition  in  crime;  often  per- 
sons young  in  sin  were  contaminated  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  more  hardened  of  their  class. 

In  the  evening,  the  Association  listened  to  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira — brother  of  the 
late  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  attendance  was  very  large, 
every  seat  being  filled.  He  said  his  desire  was  to  make  a 
plea  for  prison  reform.  In  doing  so,  he  based  his  remarks 
mainly  on  the  "  severity  and  goodness  "  of  God,  and  drew 
from  the  Scriptures  illustrations  of  his  point.  Referring  to 
criminals,  he  said :  "  Now  I  want  to  ask,  are  criminals  sub- 
jects of  charity  ?  Whether  you  answer  right  or  wrong,  you 
send  ahead  to  heaven  a  judgment  of  yourself.  These  men 
who  form  this  Prison  Congress  have  looked  ahead,  and  have 
made  a  great  discovery.  They  have  found  out  that  those 
persons  in  penal  institutions  are  men  and  women.  The 
criminals  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  all  prisoners.  They 
could  count  the  convicted  prisoners,  but  who  is  to  make  a 
census  of  the  criminals  that  are  abroad  ?     Conviction  of  a 
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man  proves  nothing  as  to  his  character.  It  only  proves  that 
he  has  been  caught.  When  a  criminal  is  caught  by  the 
police  he  is  put  through  all  the  machinery  of  justice,  and 
justice  sometimes  miscarries.  I  want  you  to  think  a  little  of 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  character  is  less  common  than  is 
supposed.  Boys  and  men  can  be  compared  only  to  sheep ; 
they  are  easily  led.  In  every  community  there  are  leaders, 
and  it  will  always  be  so.  There  are  the  devil's  leaders  and 
the  Son's  leaders.  There  must  be  three  parties  in  prison 
reformation :  the  inmates,  the  general  public,  and  the  pro- 
fessional administrator  of  these  public  institutions."  His 
closing  remarks  addressed  to  prison  oflScers  were  to  the  point 
and  well-timed.  He  said,  "And  now  you — Gentlemen, 
Wardens  and  OflScers  of  penal  institutions,  I  exhort : 

"  Your  inmates  are  men.  Over  them  you  will  wield 
enormous  powers.  No  overseers  can  watch  you  or  teach  you 
how  to  run  your  little  world.  Power  brings  responsibility. 
From  you  flows  down  administration.  By  your  wisdom  or 
your  folly  your  subject  population  is  saved  or  sunk  deeper. 
I  plead  with  you  that  you  illustrate  goodness  and  severity.  I 
promise  to  defend  and  trust  you.  We  must  trust  you.  The 
cry  of  the  prisoner  may  not  reach  our  ears,  but  it  ascends  at 
will,  and  never  unheard,  unto  God. 

"  Ye  are  not  ministers  of  our  grace.  Ye  are  not  execu- 
tioners of  penalty.  Ye  are  protectives  of  society  and  admin- 
istrators of  discipline.  See  to  it  that  wholesome  fears  are 
set  sounding,  and  bright  hopes  shining  in  the  little  world 
that  you  administer.  So  shall  goodness  and  severity,  as  seen 
in  your  prison-houses,  be  an  object  lesson,  teaching  us  of  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God  Himself,  who  has  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  who  dies,  and  would  have  all  men  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

THIRD  DAY 2d  DAY,  IOtH  MONTH  12tH — MORNING  SESSION. 

Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Reform  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  D.  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"How  shall  the  children  of  vicious  or  cruel  parents  be 
prevented  from  becoming  criminals?"  Compulsory  educa- 
tion was  of  little  benefit  in  reforming  children,  as  they  spent 
six  hours  in  school  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  atmos- 
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phere  of  crime.  Cono;regate  reform  schools  were  not  the 
place  for  this  class.  The  right  of  the  State  was  supreme 
over  the  parent,  and  children  of  criminals  should  be  compul- 
sorily  taken  by  the  authorities,  at  least  under  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity  under  the  su- 
pervision of  officers  in  temporary  homes.  The  permanently 
dependent  poor  should  never  be  allowed  to  find  out-door 
relief.  Such  classes  should  be  sent  to  the  work-house  and 
the  sexes  separated. 

Marriages  should  not  be  allowed  unless  the  magistrates 
or  other  proper  authorities  are  satisfied  the  parties  are  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  offspring. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  Mr.  M.  F.  Round, 
of  New  York,  opposing  and  denouncing  in  strong  language 
congregate  reform  schools  as  being  schools  of  vice. 

One  member  remarked  that  the  streets  were  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  surrounding  children,  and  said  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  prohibiting  those  being  alone  on  the  streets 
after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

A  member  said  that  a  child  should  receive  a  good  moral 
education  in  our  public  schools.  A  man  without  a 
trade  is  not  competent  to  fill  his  place  in  society.  Even 
though  you  leave  the  child  a  million  dollars,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  practical  knowledge. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  members  of  the  Association,  together  with  invited 
guests  to  the  number  of  about  200,  went  on  an  excursion 
down  the  Ohio  River  on  the  steamer  "  Mayflower."  A  stop 
was  made  at  the  Western  Penitentiary,  and  it  was  inspected 
throughout.  Warden  Wright,  accompanied  by  ex-President 
Hayes,  led  the  visitors  through  the  building.  Great  inter- 
est was  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  door  and  window 
mats  and  office  and  church  matting,  which  is  made  of  the 
fibre  of  cocoanut  hulls  and  woven  in  fanciful  figures  of  many 
colors.  The  women's  building,  hospital,  ventilating  appara- 
tus, commissary  rooms,  bakery,  dungeons  (of  which  we  have 
none  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary),  and  all  other  apartments 
of  the  institution  were  visited  and  fully  explained  by  the 
Warden  and  his  deputies.      The  members  generally  pro- 
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nounced  it  the  finest  penal  institution  in  America.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  finest  on  the  congregate  plan,  but  I  would  take 
exception  to  many  things  as  compared  with  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  which  is  the  model  prison  in  this  country. 
The  small  cells  devoid  of  everything  like  comfort,  so  unlike 
the  elevating  character  of  our  large,  light  cells,  with  the  walls 
tastefully  decorated  with  pictures  by  the  inmates,  was  very 
painful  to  me.  At  five  o'clock  we  visited  Davis'  Island  dam, 
down  the  Ohio  River.  An  elegant  dinner,  with  nothing  of  an 
intoxicating  character,  had  been  prepared  by  the  generosity 
of  Warden  Wright  and  his  wife. 

EVENING   SESSION — MEETING  OF  THE  WABDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  address  of  the  President  of  that  Association, 
Josoph  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 

In  his  paper  he  warmly  champions  the  Bertillion  system 
for  the  identification  of  criminals,  and  urged  that  every  effort 
be  brought  to  bear  to  have  this  method  adopted  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  It  included  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bertillion  calculated  to  prove  the  value  of  his  method. 

Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  on  "  Criminal  Statistics."  It 
was  on  comparisons  as  to  age,  color,  sex,  nativity,  and 
education  of  criminals,  gathered  from  cards  prepared  for  the 
purpose  for  each  prisoner,  supplied  by  Ji?  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  181)0.  Cards,  it  was  stated,  were 
returned  for  9,858  prisoners,  of  these  9,682  were  males  and 
227  females.  The  figures  were  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  penitentiaries  and  less  than  four  per  cent,  included  in 
the  tables  were  sentenced  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  year. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  col- 
ored, though  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Ken- 
tucky were  the  only  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
that  figured  in  the  list.  In  1880  there  were  only  12  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  colored.  About  20  per  cent, 
of  the  convicts  were  foreign  born,  though  in  1880  the 
foreign  born  formed  13  per  cent,  of  the  population.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  were  under  30  years  of  age.  This, 
however,  changes  in  the  different  localities.  In  the  West 
the  ages  are  greater.     In  Nevada  two-thirds  are  over  30 
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years  of  age.  The  unmarried  are  in  the  majority,  6,779  out  of 
9,858  being  single.  There  were  7,671  able  to  read  and  write. 
Among  the  crimes  committed  7,450  were  against  property, 
or  about  75  per  cent.  The  different  races  of  foreign-born 
convicts  showed  a  diflFerence  as  to  crime.  Of  14  Welshmen 
only  seven  were  convicted  of  crimes  against  property,  while 
of  44  Scotchmen  38  were  convicted  of  crimes  against  prop- 
erty. A  larger  percentage  of  crimes  against  the  person  were 
committed  by  the  Irish  than  by  the  Germans. 

CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON. 

Of  17  Hungarians  10  were  convicted  of  crimes  against 
the  person,  and  61  Italians  out  of  99  were  convicted  of  sim- 
ilar offenses ;  of  6,075  native  white  convicts  4,611  were  in  for 
crimes  against  property,  and  845  for  crimes  against  the  per- 
son; of  1,851  foreign  white  prisoners  1,316  were  convicted  of 
crimes  against  property  and  376  of  crimes  against  the  per- 
son ;  of  1,9  i2  colored  convicts  1,400  committed  crimes  against 
property  and  417  crimes  against  the  person. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  Warden 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia — "Prisons  I 
Visited  in  Ireland,  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  What 

1  Saw : 

"  The  first  visited  was  Londonderry  (Ireland)  jail.  The 
cells  were  7x10  feet,  by  9  high,  with  suflScient  light.  No 
bed,  two  blankets,  two  sheets,  no  pillow,  no  knives  or  forks, 
no  water  in  cells,  only  as  brought  in.  The  structure  is  an 
old  one,  with  additions  made  eighty  years  ago.  There  are 
40  female  prisoners  in  a  separate  building.  All  supplies  are 
purchased  by  contract.  Tobacco  is  prohibited.  They  have 
Protestant  and  Catholic  services  each  Sunday.  Antrim 
County  prison  was  next  visited.  It  is  the  most  complete 
county  prison  I  have  ever  seen,  built  of  brownstone,  cover- 
ing nearly  ten  acres ;  double  gateway,  with  the  governor's 
residence  on  the  right,  inside  of  the  gate.  There  are  four 
blocks  of  cells,  three  tiers  high,  running  off  from  one  centre, 
with  cells  on  either  side  of  a  10- foot  hallway. 

"  There  are  700  cells  in  all,  6  feet  6  inches  in  width  by 
12  feet  in  length.  10  feet  high,  lighted  by  a  barred  window 

2  feet  by  20  inches,  closed  wooden  doors,  locked  on  the  out- 
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side,  a  small  opening  in  the  door  for  supervision.  The  cell- 
floors  are  of  concrete.  They  have  gas-light  in  each  cell.  No 
water  or  water-closet ;  not  much  furniture  of  any  sort.  The 
bed  arrangement  much  the  same  as  in  the  Derry  jail :  a  box 
for  a  bed,  which  stands  on  end  during  the  day,  with  blankets 
folded  on  top.  In  the  yard  there  are  stalls  6  feet  in  width, 
about  8  feet  in  depth,  roofed  over,  with  the  front  open.  There 
is  no  productive  labor  other  than  breaking  stone,  except  some 
shoemaking  and  weaving  for  the  use  of  the  prison.  These 
stalls  are  built  in  ranges ;  one  prisoner  is  placed  in  each  stall 
to  keep  them  separate.  A  tramway  runs  along  the  open  end 
of  the  stalls.  The  stone  is  brought  to  them,  and  when 
broken  taken  away  on  this  tramway.  Each  prisoner  has  an 
allotted  amount  to  do,  which  can  be  done  easily  in  the  time 
allowed.     The  stone  is  used  in  making  streets. 

"There  were  240  women  in  a  separate  building,  cared 
for  by  female  attendants.  All  of  the  washing  for  the  prison 
is  done  by  the  women.  This  prison  has  been  in  use  about 
thirty  years.  The  separate  or  cellular  method  of  treatment 
has  been  strictly  observed  from  the  first.  The  architecture 
of  the  structure  is  taken  from  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
at  Philadelphia.  The  method  pursued  in  the  treatment  of 
the  individuals  therein  confined  is  the  same  as  is  known  every- 
where in  Europe  as  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

MOUNT   JOY   PRISON. 

"  This  is  considered  the  model  institution  of  the  Irish 
system.  The  prison  is  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  very  pleasantly  located,  covering  about 
nine  acres.  The  structure  of  this  prison  is  similar  to  the 
one  at  Belfast.  Three  blocks  of  cells  radiate  from  an  octagon 
centre.  They  are  three  tiers  high,  with  cells  on  either  side 
of  a  10-foot  corridor. 

"  There  are  600  cells  in  all.  The  dimensions  of  the  cells 
are  the  same  as  cells  in  the  County  Antrim  jail.  Cell  furni- 
ture consists  of  a  table  and  stool,  chained  together,  and  a  box 
with  sides  4  inches  high,  6  feet  long,  and  20  inches  wide. 
This  box  swings  across  the  cell  on  hooks  when  in  use,  about 
18  inches  from  the  floor.  A  thin  mattress,  two  blankets,  and 
a  rag  cover  are  provided.     This  sort  of  bed  is  for  the  orderly 
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class,  who  are  well  conducted,  and  have  been  in  prison  more 
than  a  year ;  all  others  have  blankets,  but  no  mattress.  The 
box  stands  on  end  against  the  wall  during  the  day,  with  the 
bed-clothes  on  top,  neatly  folded.  A  tin  basin,  tin  water- 
cup,  tin  mess-pan  are  the  total  of  the  prisoners'  conveniences. 
No  ornament  of  any  sort  permitted  in  any  of  the  cells.  The 
food  is  limited,  and  given  in  quantity,  according  to  the  class 
of  the  prisoner.  Half-pound  of  meat,  cooked  away  in  soup, 
twice  a  week ;  the  meat  is  weighed  before  it  is  cooked.  Oat- 
meal mush  other  days.  One  pint  of  soup  is  the  ration  ;  that 
is  all  one  can  have ;  coffee  or  gruel  for  breakfast  and  supper. 

"  There  is  no  productive  or  skilled  labor  other  than  a 
limited  amount  of  mats  and  some  matting,  which  is  sold  in 
the  city.  All  other  work  done  is  for  the  prison.  Clothes 
and  shoes  are  made  for  this  and  other  prisons.  All  building, 
mason,  and  carpenter- work  is  done  by  the  inmates,  and  it  is 
well  done. 

"  Tiiere  is  no  overwork,  but  there  is  a  gratuity  allowed 
and  given  on  discharge.  This  gratuity  is  forfeited  by  mis- 
conduct any  time  during  the  term  of  the  prisoner.  There 
are  ten  dark  or  punishment  cells,  radiating  from  a  centre. 
They  have  double  doors,  and  a  vestibule  to  each  cell  of  about 
4  feet  square.  The  door  of  the  vestibule  opens  into  the 
centre ;  the  cell-door  opens  into  the  vestibule.  These  cells 
are  about  4  feet  wide  at  the  door,  widening  as  they  extend 
back  to  8  feet  at  the  rear  end;  they  are  about  12  feet  in 
length.  They  are  lighted  from  a  skylight  in  the  roof,  but 
can  be  made  absolutely  dark.  These  cells  are  15  feet  high. 
They  are  dungeons,  surely.  No  seasoning  is  furnished  to 
the  prisoner  for  the  food,  such  as  salt,  pepper,  or  vinegar ; 
he  must  take  it  as  prepared. 

"The  management  of  the  Mount  Joy  Prison  is  con- 
ducted on  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  non-association  of 
prisoners. 

PENTONVILLE   PRISON. 

"  This  is  the  model  prison  of  England,  known  as  a  penal 
servitude  convict  prison.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  five  years 
or  more  are  sent  here.  For  the  first  nine  months  solitary 
confinement,  and  it  is  solitary. 
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"Some  work  is  done  here,  such  as  mat-making,  and 
clothes  and  shoes  for  prisoners  and  oflScers,  but  no  produc- 
tive labor.  There  are  two  large  tread-wheels,  on  which  one 
hundred  men  can  operate,  making  power  sufficient  to  grind 
grain  for  making  the  flour  used  in  the  prison.  The  men 
tramp  on  the  wheel  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  a  rest  of  five 
minutes,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  on  the 
wheel  all  the  time.  The  wheel  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, with  the  steps  ten  inches  apart  on  the  outside  of  the 
wheel,  the  weight  of  the  men  turning  it.  The  weight  of  the 
men  is  always  on  the  centre  of  the  outside  of  the  wheel. 
They  are  continually  climbing  almost  perpendicular,  the 
wheel  receding  from  them  ten  inches  at  every  step  they  make. 
No  doubt  it  is  exercise.     That  is  all  the  men  get  out  of  it. 

"The  bread,  and  everything  is  carefully  weighed  out. 
All  get  the  same  quantity.  If  a  piece  of  bread  be  cut  short 
of  weight,  another  piece  is  tacked  on  to  it  with  a  wooden  peg. 
The  diet  is  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  prisoners 
that  require  more  cannot  get  it.  The  one  who  does  not  want 
as  much  must  take  it.  Everything  is  done  by  rule,  made  by 
law,  and  must  be  complied  with.  No  individual  judgment 
of  an  officer  is  permitted  in  any  case.  They  have  dark  cells 
for  the  refractory,  and  use  irons  and  other  mechanical 
restraints. 

MILLBANK   PRISON. 

"  It  is  an  ill-contrived  structure,  not  at  all  suited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed — a  separate  treatment 
prison.  It  is  dark  and  cheerless.  The  cells  are  6x12  feet, 
9  feet  high.  The  whole  structure  is  of  brick,  not  plastered. 
The  prison  is  used  as  a  lock-up  or  place  of  detention  for  per- 
sons awaiting  trial. 

"  This  once  great  prison  that  was  erected  for  a  separate 
system  prison,  and  was  much  boasted  of  at  the  time,  has  been 
a  miserable  failure,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed abandoned.  There  is  no  work  of  any  sort.  The 
prisoners  sent  here  are  for  short  terms,  not  over  three  months. 
No  furniture  in  the  cells,  plank  bed,  three  blankets,  wash- 
basin, and  water-can.  There  are  no  conveniences  whatever 
for  the  prisoners. 


I 
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MADRAS    PRISON. 

"  On  presenting  the  Minister's  letter  I  was  admitted  at 
once.  The  chief  officer  here  is  entitled  Director.  That  gen- 
tleman received  us  very  kindly.  This  prison  is  an  old  one^ 
erected  in  1840.  Has  6  blocks  of  cells,  each  block  3  tiers 
high.  There  are  900  in  all.  The  cells  are  6  feet  6  by  12 
feet,  9  feet  high,  built  of  brick  and  plastered.  The  walls  are 
painted  in  two  colors.  Not  much  furniture  in  the  cells ; 
coarse  woolen  clothes,  wooden  shoes.  The  cells  are  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  rear.  There  is  sewerage  for  each  cell ;  no 
supply  of  water  in  the  cells.  The  refuse  empties  into  a  cask 
in  the  basement  of  the  corridor,  where  there  is  a  cask  for 
each  cell.  These  casks  are  emptied  every  twenty  days.  The 
cellar  or  tunnel  under  the  corridor  where  these  casks  standi 
form  a  conduit  through  which  air  is  forced  by  a  large  fan 
through  the  pipes  leading  from  the  cells  to  these  casks. 
Through  the  soil  pipes  the  foul  air  is  forced  out  of  the  conduit,, 
much  of  it  finding  its  way  into  the  cells.  The  construction 
of  this  prison  is  on  the  radiating  plan,  and  is  exclusively  a 
cellular  prison.  One  year  is  the  maximum  term  of  sentence 
to  be  served  in  this  prison ;  after  that  the  prisoner  is  sent  ta 
another  place  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  in  a 
congregate  prison,  or  is  transported  to  New  Caledonia. 

"The  food  is  not  abundant,  and  of  a  poor  quality. 
There  are  a  set  of  separate  yards  between  the  cell  buildings,, 
where  the  prisoners  have  an  hour  for  exercise  each  day. 

"  Also  visited  the  De  La  Sante  Prison. 

"  Religious  service  is  held  every  Sunday. 

"  There  is  a  chapel  where  the  Protestant  service  is  held 
for  those  of  that  faith  confined  in  the  prison. 

*'  The  prisoners  go  into  the  separate  chapel,  and  occupy 
separate  seats,  not  seeing  each  other ;  but  all  see  the  minister 
and  he  sees  all  of  them. 

"  In  the  centre  there  is  an  elevated  structure  about  12 
feet  high  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  on  top  of  which  is  an 
altar,  where  mass  is  said  by  the  priest.  The  prisoners  can 
all  hear  and  most  of  them  can  see  the  priest  from  their 
cells.  The  lower  part  of  this  structure  is  used  as  an  office 
for  the  Chief  Warden.     Supervision  of  the  entire  interior  of 
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the  prison  is  had  from  this  point.  There  are  no  iron  doors 
to  the  cells ;  one  wooden  door,  which  is  locked  open  about 
five  inches  during  religious  service.  The  cells  are  about 
same  dimension  as  the  cells  in  the  Madras  Prison ;  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  the  same  method ;  bell  ornaments  are  not 
permitted.  An  iron  bedstead  ;  when  in  use  it  is  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor ;  it  is  turned  up  on  its  side,  close  to  the 
wall,  during  the  day.  The  blanket  and  sheets  are  folded 
neatly  on  top  of  it.  A  table  and  stool  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  a  chain,  wash-basin,  and  shelf  are  all  the  furni- 
ture. 

"Visited  the  Penitentiare  De  Fouilleure,  an  institution 
for  the  correction  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age.  There 
were  300  inmates,  some  placed  there  by  their  parents,  others 
by  the  courts  for  misdemeanors.  They  are  cared  for  properly 
and  are  taught  to  work  from  the  first  day  they  enter  the  in- 
stitution. The  directress  is  Madame  Henri  Hubert,  who  is 
entirely  capable  of  doing  the  work  she  has  in  hand.  There 
is  no  force  used  here.     No  wall,  no  bars,  nothing  that  would 

5ive  the  place  any  appearance  of  forcible  detention.  Ma- 
ame  Hubert  says,  *  None  go  away ;  they  could  if  they 
wanted  to.  They  are  permitted  to  go  out  on  Sundays ;  they 
always  return  on  time.'  There  is  no  drill,  no  machine  train- 
ing to  show  visitors  when  they  come  how  near  alike  all  the 
inmates  are.  These  children  look  up  as  if  they  were  at 
home;  no  fear  of  punishment  nor  of  threatened  punish- 
ment. This  is  the  best  method  of  breaking  children  I  have 
seen  anvwhere.  There  are  about  20  acres  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  under  cultivation.  Also  visited  Petite 
Roquette,  Conceirgerie,  and 

PRISON  ST.   GILLES. 

"  Here  the  cellular  system  is  carried  out  properly.  Six 
hundred  cells  in  all  and  about  600  prisoners  confined.  Com- 
plaints of  prisoners  are  heard  by  the  director  every  morning 
in  open  court.  The  prisoner  is  brought  into  a  room  for  the 
purpose.  He  makes  his  charge  or  states  his  grievance  in 
presence  of  the  overseer  or  officer  having  charge  of  him. 
The  officer  is  at  liberty  to  question  and  reply  to  the  charges 
made.     The  director  decides  the  case. 
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LOUVAIN. 

'*  This  is  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  and  is  so  designated. 
The  plans  are  marked  that  way.  The  system  is  carried  out 
as  it  was  intended — all  work  done  in  the  cells.  The  prisons 
of  four  countries  that  I  visited  are  distinct  in  all  respects. 
Tlie  physical  make-up  of  the  people  of  these  countries  is 
different.  Habits,  dispositions,  manners,  and  language  mark 
each  country  as  peculiarly  distinctive.  While  every  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  care  and  detention  of  the  prison  in- 
mates, there  is  little  or  no  consideration  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  the  criminal,  or  no  thought  as  I  saw 
manifested  how  best  they  can  be  directed  away  from  the 
causes  that  placed  them  in  their  present  situation  in  life. 

"  In  each  of  those  countries  the  laws  and  pen»lties  for 
their  violation  are  different.  In  Ireland  and  England  the 
inmates  of  the  convict  prisons  in  physical  appearance  are 
much  the  same.  They  are  mostly  below  35  years  of  age, 
many  of  which  are  first  convictions,  and  not  of  the  crime 
class.  These  facts  do  not  seem  to  be  considered  or  any  means 
employed  to  rescue  individuals  from  the  accumulating  crime 
class.     The  principle  adopted  is  to  reform  all." 

FOURTH  DAY — ^THIBD   DAY     OF     WEEK,    IOtH    MONTH    13tH. 
MORNING   SESSION. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Police,  Chas.  E. 
Felton,  Chairman.  The  report  stated  that  the  first  and 
greatest  impediment  to  efficient  police  management  is  the 
constant  presence  of  the  interests  of  politicians  and  office- 
holders and  political  parties.  They  determine  policy,  direct 
or  control  management,  corrupt  a  force  and  utilize  it  to  per- 
sonal, political,  or  currupt  pecuniary  ends.  With  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  superin- 
tendents of  police  the  committee  directed  letters  of  inquiry. 
Some  interesting  reports  were  received.  The  police  service 
was  primarily  intended  as  a  safeguard  to  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  and  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  at 
all  times  in  the  city. 

"The  two  leading  vices  which  disturb  public  thought  and 
are  embarrassing  in  police  management  in   several  of  our 
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cities  are  licentiousness  and  gambling.  These  forces,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  made  a  part  of  the  unwritten  plat- 
form of  parties,  and  are  utilized  by  candidates  for  office  and 
officials  while  in  office  for  personal  pecuniary  ends.  Nearly 
every  change  of  municipal  administration  causes  a  change 
of  policy  in  regard  to  their  offenses.  As  a  result  our  larger 
cities  are  rapidly  falling  into  line  with  those  of  Europe  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  social  evil,  and  public  gambling  has 
not  decreased.  The  number  of  immoral  women  who  are 
more  or  less  offensively  public  by  their  presence  in  saloons 
and  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  has  increased  alarmingly  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  causes  contributing  to  this  are  not 
altogether  political,  but  are  largely  the  result  of  lax  ad- 
ministration and  demoralizing  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. Lax  administration  creates  vice  and  crime.  Public 
gambling  is  subject  to  similar  criticism.  It  could  be  easily 
suppressed,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  managers  of  public 
gambling  rooms  pay  large  tribute  to  officeholders  and  politi- 
cal parties  for  permission  to  ply  their  vocation. 

"  Every  State  should  have  such  systematic  classification 
of  prisons  as  will  prevent  the  association  with  each  other  of 
prisoners  detained  for  trial ;  and  second,  separate  all  misde- 
meanants from  felons,  and  first  offending  criminals  from 
adult  habituals." 

Captain  J.  W.  Pope,  commandant  United  States  Mili- 
tary Prison,  read  an  article  on  "  Crimes  and  Criminals  in 
the  American  Army." 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  members  of  the  Association  by  invitation  took  a 
special  train  for  the  Allegheny  Work-House  at  Claremont. 
It  is  not  what  we  would  call  a  work-house,  but  is  in  all  re- 
spects like  a  county  prison.  The  visit  was  a  very  interesting 
one.  They  have  a  farm  of  about  300  acres,  which  is  kept  in 
perfect  order — everything  looks  neat,  all  the  fences  white- 
washed.    We  were  taken  in  wagons  through  the  grounds. 

The  prisoners  are  employed  in  agriculture  as  well  as 
other  things.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  enables  them 
to  get  employment,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them 
have  very  short  sentences.     The  subject  of  rohd  making  is 
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receiving  more  attention  than  probably  any  other  depart- 
ment. The  manufactures  consisted  of  barrels  and  kegs, 
brooms,  brushes,  knitting  hosiery,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ice,  the  sales  of  which  in  1890  amounted  to  over  $8,000.  A 
collation  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  officers  and  we  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  well  pleased  with  our  visit. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  articles—"  The  Paying  Prison,"  by  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  and  "  The  History  of  Prison  Archi- 
tecture," by  J.  R.  Thomas,  of  New  York  city,  were  read  by 
title  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners 
was  not  read  but  will  appear  in  the  printed  report.  It  was 
compiled  from  information  gathered  through  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  prison  associations  of  five  States. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  at 
Sherborn,  Mass.  Title:  "Discipline  in  Female  Prisons." 
The  prison  Mrs.  Johnson  has  charge  of,  has  from  200  to  250 
inmates.  Her  theory  is  that  sin  is  a  moral  disease  and  he 
who  attempts  to  cure  it  must  recognize  the  principles  which 
govern  the  treatment  in  bodily  disease.  She  said  the  first 
object  was  to  teach  the  women  practical  repentance,  and 
make  them  understand  that  it  was  justice,  not  revenge,  that 
called  them  to  account.  Three  conditions  were  borne  in  mind : 
Firsty  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  circumstances  make  the 
criminal.  Secondy  that  the  purpose  of  punishment  should 
be  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  by  sympathy  and  sound 
teaching.  Thirds  that  except  in  aggravated  cases  the  pun- 
ishment which  immediately  follows  the  offense  is  seldom  a 
wise  one.  In  conclusion,  she  said  that  her  principles  may  be 
summarized  in  three  propositions : 

"  First. — To  make  reformation,  and  not  punishment 
alone  the  main  purpose  of  imprisonment. 

'^Second. — ^To  aim  at  the  expulsion  of  the  evil  by  the 
introduction  of  the  good. 

"  Third, — To  remember  that  inside  the  prison,  as  out- 
side, in  high  life  or  low,  human  nature  is  one." 

The  next  paper  was  by  John  N.  Patterson,  Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  "On  the  Difficult!^ 
of  the  Parole  System  in  State  Prisons/'     He  said  : 

"  In  New  Jersey  a  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  which 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional.  Another  was 
passed  to  a  third  reading  and  withdrawn.  Finally  one  was 
passed  which  is  now  in  operation,  and  provides  that  the  Court 
of  Pardons  shall  issue  the  parole  on  terms  it  deems  proper,  and 
signed  by  the  Grovernor.  The  prisoner  will  be  released  only 
when  he  is  assured  of  employment,  on  account  of  old  age,  or 
severe  illness.  He  will  be  considered  in  custody,  and  so  long 
as  he  keeps  his  parole,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  large. 
An  important  question  is.  Who  shall  be  paroled?  Not  the 
hardened  criminal,  who  repeatedly  violates  the  laws,  nor 
those  convicted  of  foul  and  dastardly  outrages.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  are  not  so  wicked  as  weak.  In 
this  case  may  be  mentioned  those  who  steal  from  absolute 
want,  or  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  strong  minds  of 
others  to  commit  crime. 

"  One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  was  that  too  much 
was  left  to  the  principal  keeper  in  determining  who  should 
be  paroled.  Prisoners  have  been  heard  to  say  :  '  There  goes 
the  man  who  can  let  me  out  if  he  chooses  to.' " 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Elmira,  stated  that  the  parole  sys- 
tem has  worked  successfully  in  New  York.  The  responsi- 
bility of  granting  a  parole  should  be  placed  on  the  Parok 
Board,  and  no  one  who  is  a  political  appointee  should  be  on 
the  Board.  He  strongly  favored  the  system.  General  Brink- 
erhoff,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  of  Ohio,  also  favored 
the  system.     It  was  successful  in  Ohio. 

Warden  Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  asked : 
"  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, sandwiched  in  between  New  York  and  Ohio,  which 
gets  the  runaway  parole  prisoners  from  those  States  ?'' 

General  Brinkerhoff : — ''  Of  all  we  have  paroled  we  have 
only  lost  sight  of  ten  or  a  dozen." 

Warden  Cassidy : — "  But  we  get  a  sight  of  them." 

FIFTH   DAY — FOURTH   OF   THE   WEEK,    IOtH    MONTH    14tH. 
MORNING   SESSION. 

Adoption  of  a  resolution,  calling  upon  the  ministers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  observe  the  fourth  Sunday 
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in  October  each  year  as  "  Prison  Sunday/'  and  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  urge  the  observance  of  the  day. 

THE   chaplains'    LAST   SESSION. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the  Chap- 
lains' ABSociation,  an  auxiliary  of  the  main  body.  The  prin- 
cipal paper  of  the  meeting  was  on  "  The  Chaplain,"  and  was 
read  by  Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Reformatory,  and  treated  especially  of  the  relations  of  the 
Chaplain  and  the  Warden.  Many  short  but  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  delivered. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  reported,  recommending  the 
election  of  the  various  officers,  which  was  adopted. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes  was  re-elected  President,  and  among  the 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  in  the  election  of 
our  President,  Caleb  J.  Milne.  Also  in  the  election  of  your 
Secretary  as  one  of  the  committee  of  three  on  "Discharged 
Prisoners." 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

An  interesting  trip  was  made  to  the  Morganza  Reform 
School,  which  appears  to  be  a  model  reformatory  institution. 
There  is  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres ;  the  grounds  are 
kept  in  excellent  order.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Family  sys- 
tem. The  boys  and  girls  are  divided  into  eight  families; 
each  family  is  under  the  watch  and  care  of  a  first  and  second 
officer  and  a  matron.  The  female  department  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  male  department,  and  its  inmates  never 
mingle  with  the  males  or  speak  to  them  ;  nor  do  they  ever 
see  them,  except  in  the  chapel  services,  or  some  of  the  enter- 
tainments provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  inmates  are  brought  as  nearly  into  the  condition 
of  children  in  a  family  as  possible.  Everything  indicative 
of  a  prison  or  prison  life  is  avoided.  The  inmates  are  re- 
quired to  attend  school  six  and  one-half  hours  every  secular 
day,  except  during  the  hot  weeks  of  summer ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, each  division  has  its  Sabbath-school,  and  at  least  one 
preaching  service  is  held  in  the  chapel,  at  which  a  minister 
of  some  religious  denomination  oflSciates. 

80 me  of  the  boys  work  in  the  kitchen,  learning  to  be 
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cooks,  while  others  are  in  the  bakery  and  on  detailed  duty, 
and  the  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
among  the  small  fruits,  is  done  by  the  boys.  The  boys  also 
make  their  own  shoes  and  clothing.  In  the  female  depart- 
ment, the  girls  do  the  washing  of  the  entire  institution,  cook 
for  themselves,  mend  for  themselves,  make  their  own  clothing, 
and  also  shirts  for  the  boys.  The  Managers  say  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Reform  School  has  no  equal  in  the  United 
States. 

After  a  bountiful  repast,  prepared  by  Superintendent 
Quay,  the  members  of  the  Association  returned  to  Pittsburgh, 
gratified  with  their  visit. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

F.  H.  Wines,  of  Springfield,  Illinois — Subject,  "  Crime 
in  the  Census  of  1890."     He  said : 

"That  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  pri- 
sons in  1880  with  the  number  in  1890,  as  shown  by  the 
census,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  crime.  In  1880,  there  were  58,609  prisoners  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  1890  82,329,  an  apparent  increase  of  40 
fer  cent.,  while  the  population  only  increased  25  per  cent, 
t  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  were  several 
kinds  of  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  minor  prisons.  The 
increase  in  the  penitentiaries  alone  was  27  per  cent.  The 
greatest  increase,  therefore,  was  in  the  jails  and  minor 
prisons,  and  indicated  an  increase  in  vigor  in  dealing  with 
crime  in  its  minor  stages.  As  to  the  elements  of  crime,  the 
percentage  was  nearly  the  same  as  ten  years  ago.  The  per- 
centage of  women  and  foreign-born  criminals  was  slightly 
less.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  native-born 
white  persons  and  the  children  of  the  native-born,  and  the 
foreign  and  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  The  number 
of  foreign-born  prisoners  is  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number,  but  add  to  it  the  prisoners  who  are  children  of 
foreign-born  parents,  a  total  is  given  of  29,973.  The  chil- 
dren of  foreign-born  parents  who  are  prisoners  number 
22,477." 

Charles  C.  Coffin,  of  Chicago,  read  the  paper  on  "British 
and  American  Prisons." 
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He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  reported  fact  that 
crime  in  England  is  diminishing  rapidly ;  that  many  prisons 
are  only  partially  filled,  and  that  the  number  of  prisons  has 
been  very  considerably  reduced.  In  1869  the  daily  average 
of  prisoners  was  19,318 ;  in  1879,  16,388,  and  in  1889, 
12,099.  In  1840  thiere  were  committed  for  trial  in  the 
United  Kingdom  54,892,  of  whom  34,030  were  convicted. 
In  1889  there  were  committed  for  trial  16,514,  of  whom 
12,296  were  convicted.  The  circumstances  leading  to  this 
result,  he  said,  were :  Firsts  that  the  judges  have  adopted  the 
habit  of  passing  sentences  of  shorter  duration ;  secondj  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  largely  substituted  fines  for  impris- 
onment ;  thirds  taking  in  minor  offenses,  the  total  number 
of  arrests  does  not  show  the  advance,  which  the  diminution  of 
imprisonments  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Another  cause  which  has  tended  to  decrease  crime  in 
England  has  been  the  depletion  of  the  criminally-inclined 
classes  by  sending  large  numbers  of  the  children  of  paupers 
and  criminals  out  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following 
reasons : 

First. — That  this  country  is  the  receptacle  of  the  crim- 
inals of  all  lands,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  deportation  of 
criminals  from  Europe  largely  exists,  perhaps  not  by  offi- 
cial act,  but  by  private  arrangement,  by  which  criminals, 
when  discharged  from  the  prisons,  are  aided  in  reaching 
America. 

Second. — Our  wretched  system  of  county  jails,  in  which 
prisoners  of  all  classes  are  promiscuously  thrown  together, 
makes  them  schools  of  crime,  so  that  the  prisoners  when  dis- 
charged are  almost  forced  into  a  life  of  iniquity. 

Third. — The  same  may  be  said  of  our  States  Prisons. 
There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  separation  of  crim- 
inals, and  to  measures  which  are  necessary  for  their  reforma- 
tion and  improvement. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  life  and  property  are  as  safe 
and  as  well  protected  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  in 
England. 

After  resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  all  who  have 
contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates,  the  Con- 
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grefls  adjourned  by  sineing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne/'  to  meet  in 
the  fall  of  1892,  at  Baltimore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Lytle, 

Delegate. 

POLICE  MATRONS, 

The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons 
hold  their  monthly  meetings  as  guests  of  the  New  Century 
Club,  124  South  Twelfth  Street,  Phila.,  and  we  have  monthly 
reports  which  are  always  encouraging  and  prove  the  value 
of  the  department.  The  number  of  women  arrested  for  the 
past  12  months  is  4,300,  of  children  2,224. 

There  are  28  police  stations  and  11  matrons,  and  this 
associated  committee  urge  additional  appointments,  and  that 
when  new  matrons  are  appointed  that  they  be  placed  where 
most  needed,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  who  they 
are  and  of  approving  or  of  rejecting  them  on  the  score  of  their 
qualifications. 

All  applicants  must  under  the  law  pass  the  civil  service 
examination.  The  examiners  inquire  regarding  the  age, 
condition  of  health,  moral  character,  sobriety,  personal 
habits,  temper,  and  temperament  of  each  applicant.  The 
educational  test  is  the  ability  to  read,  write  legibly,  and 
work  simple  problems  in  the  elementary  branches  of  arith- 
metic. 

There  are  13  questionp  each  matron  answers  in  her 
monthly  reports,  viz. :  the  number  of  women  arrested ;  the 
number  of  mothers  and  of  children,  white  or  colored ;  how 
many  intoxicated ;  their  nationality — Protestants  or  Catho- 
lics; the  number  not  criminals;  the  number  sent  to  House  of 
Correction,  to  County  Prison  and  reformatory  institutions. 

The  matrons  are  urged  to  use  their  influence  that  the 
young  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  or  to  the 
County  Prison.  It  is  remarkable  the  influence  the  matrons 
have.  They  examine  the  details  of  each  case  and  the  mag- 
istrate is  willing,  when  the  case  comes  before  him,  to  hear 
the  matron  and  be  guided  by  her  report. 

Matrons  sometimes  go  to  court  with  women  and  young 
girls,  first  gaining  permission  to  leave  the  Station  House, 
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and  in  this  way  are  a  protection  and  an  aid,  to  both  the  per- 
son arrested  and  to  the  court. 

The  Associated  Committee  is  made  up  of  three  delegates 
from  five  different  associations.  The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  made  the  first  move  for  this  reform,  and  now  has  as 
its  committee  Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram,  Miss  Mary  S.  Whelen, 
and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence.  We  commend  their  faithfulness, 
and  we  may  add  for  this  department,  that  money,  clothing 
and  any  aid  extended,  will  be  of  great  benefit  and  gratefully 
appreciated. 

The  above  report  will  show  what  a  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Society  through  its  Act- 
ing Committee.  It  has  been  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man- 
ner, but  little  known  by  the  community.  Much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  we  ask  that  those  who,  on  reading  this  report, 
may  become  interested  in  this  labor  of  love  for  the  unfortunate 
and  erring,  may  aid  us  with  their  means  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  a  larger  scale. 

Earnestly  invoking  the  divine  blessing  upon  my  labors, 
and  that  strength  and  ability  may  be  given  me  to  perform 
the  service  with  increased  zeal  and  earnestness,  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  many  be  brought  through 
our  instrumentality  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  leave 
the  prison  walls  with  a  firm  determination  to  become  useful 
members  of  society. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Lytle, 

General  Sec7*etary. 
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THE    DECREASE    OF    CRIME    BY 
"REFORMATORY  "  PRISONS. 

A  well-written  article  of  William  P,  Andrews  in  the 
Forum  for  October,  1891,  entitled,  "Increase  of  Crime  by 
Reformatory  Prisons,"  has  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  been  widely  quoted,  both  with  and  without  comment,  in 
the  public  press. 

Many  of  its  statements  are  so  misleading,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  false  premises  so  contrary  to  the  best 
thought  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  penology  that  its  fal- 
lacies and  inconsistencies  should  not  pass  uncontradicted. 
The  title  assumes  a  state  of  facts  that  the  article  fails  to  prove 
as  existing. 

To  summarize:  The  writer  declares  that  our  fathers' 
methods  of  dealing  with  criminals  were  simpler  and  far  more 
effective  than  ours ;  that  the  great  and  alarming  increase  oi 
crime  has  set  in  since  we  forsook  their  wiser  ways,  and  fol- 
lowed after  the  strange  gods  of  the  philanthropist ;  that  our 
prisoners  voluntarily  return  a  hundred  times  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  our  reformed  methods ;  that  furnishing  lectures, 
concerts,  books,  and  good  food  is  traveling  a  long  way  from 
our  fathers'  crude  methods,  and,  of  course,  must  be  wrong. 
He  even  begrudges  the  inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison  the  little  pleasure  they  derived  from  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  that  the  ladies  of  the  Flower  Mission  were  kind  and 
thoughtful  enough  to  furnish  each  of  them  on  Memorial 
Day.  In  short,  if  his  theory  be  correct,  the  self-sacrificing 
labors  of  John  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  others  in  behalf  of 
unfortunate  humanity  were  the  work  of  misguided  zealots, 
and  instead  of  having  their  names  written  high  among  the 
great  and  noble  of  earth,  they  should  be  regarded  as  mis- 
chievous innovators,  and  the  influence  of  their  efforts  toward 
humanizing  the  treatment  of  convicts,  should  be  speedily 
counteracted. 

We  were  not  aware,  before  reading  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  demand  for  prison  comforts  in  Massachusetts 
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has  become  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  lock  the  prison 
doors  only  to  keep  outsiders  from  crowding  in,  and  not  to 
prevent  "  insiders  "  from  getting  out.  We  should  conclude 
from  the  sentiment  of  the  article  that  all  guards  and  turn- 
keys have  been  discharged,  and  that  the  sleek,  well-fed,  and 
well-dressed  convicts  "  voluntarily  and  delightedly  "  remain 
to  enjoy  roast  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  their  only  dread 
the  fear  of  being  crowded  out  of  their  delightful  abode  by 
those  who  are  clamoring  for  their  places.  In  fact,  Massa- 
chusetts must  have  become  so  highly  civilized  as  to  adopt  the 
idea  of  Socrates,  that  a  man  who  does  wrong  should  run  to 
the  judge  to  be  punished,  as  he  does  to  the  surgeon  to  be 
treated  when  wounded. 

On  the  whole,  such  prisons  must  be  an  improvement, 
for  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  those  of  our  fathers  did  not 
make  men  better,  and  if  the  modern  institutions  fail  to  do  so, 
as  Mr.  Andrews  alleges,  they,  at  least,  have  the  advantage, 
according  to  his  theory,  of  saving  the  labor,  danger,  and 
expense  of  capturing  victims  to  fill  them.  Prisons  are  in- 
tended for  those  who  cannot  live  in  society  without  trespass- 
ing on  the  rights  of  others,  and  if  such  will  go  and  volun- 
tarily surrender,  it  will  result  in  an  immense  saving  of  court 
costs,  detectives'  fees,  and  even  of  life  itself;  for  with  such  a 
prison  as  Mr.  Andrews  would  establish  staring  a  man  in  the 
face,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot  on  sight  any  one  who 
would  attempt  to  arrest  him,  and  thereby  be  adding  murder 
to  the  offense  of  petty  larceny. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  facts  in  the  case  do  not  justify 
any  such  conclusions  as  might  be  drawn  from  the  article,  for 
all  the  old-time  precautions  of  our  fathers  are  still  taken  to 
hold  the  evil-doers  of  the  Bay  State  within  the  walls  intended 
for  their  safe  keeping.  The  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison  gives  the  names  of  4  turnkeys  and  49  watch- 
men, and  if  they  are  employed  merely  to  keep  people  out, 
Mr.  Andrews  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  the  fact. 

If,  as  he  declares,  thousands  of  men  in  Massachusetts 
every  year  commit  crime  simply  to  get  into  prison,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  sad  conmientary  on  the  condition  of  society  rather 
than  a  valid  argument  against  the  method  of  conducting 
prisons.     Man,  civilized  or  savage,  ignorant  or  enlightened, 
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noble  or  vicious,  wants  freedom.  He  will  fight  for  it,  and 
even  die  in  the  hope  of  regaining  it,  and  if  a  large  percent- 
age or  even  a  small  fraction  of  mankind  have  had  their  man- 
hood so  crushed  out  that  they  prefer  the  confinement  of  a 
prison  to  the  freedom  of  society,  it  betokens  deeper  wrongs 
on  the  part  of  society  than  those  of  the  petty  offenders  that 
fill  ber  jails  and  work-houses. 

The  criminals  in  Massachusetts  are  represented  as  being 
like  Dives,  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day.  How  well  this  tallies  with  the  facts  is  best  shown 
by  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Prisons,  the  average  cost  of  food  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  12i  cents  a  day  for  each  convict, 
and  the  cost  of  clothing,  $14.22  per  year.  Among  the  rich 
and  expensive  food  on  the  bill  of  fare,  Mr.  Andrews  does 
not  mention  rye  coffee.  The  Warden  in  his  last  report  says : 
"  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  use  pure  coffee  rather  than 
the  rye,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years,"  but  he  adds 
that  this  would  cost  nearly  $2,000  a  year  more  than  the  rye. 
This  is  less  than  many  men  spend  on  a  single  wine  supper, 
but,  of  course,  to  ask  the  State  for  that  amount  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  criminals  that  her  society  has  made,  would 
cause  a  growl  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  want 
and  temptation,  and  who  look  on  the  criminal  as  a  self-cre- 
ated thing  that  should  go  and  annihilate  itself.  With  stone 
cells  eight  feet  long,  four  and  three  quarter  feet  wide,  and 
seven  feet  high,  lighted  by  a  grated  door,  opening  on  a  cor- 
ridor; food  that  costs  12  J  cents  per  day  and  clothing  $14  a 
year,  Massachusetts'  society  must  be  pretty  tough,  when  men 
voluntarily  leave  it  to  seek  the  more  delightful  life  of  the 
State  Prison. 

Mr.  Andrews  condemns  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  re- 
formatory "  prisons  on  the  ground  that  they  increase  crime 
by  treating  the  convict  with  more  leniency  than  was  custom- 
ary in  early  days.  Not  a  line  can  be  found  in  his  essay 
on  the  philosophy  of  punishment  or  reformation.  The  argu- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  many  honest  and  able  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  studying  crime,  its  cause  and  remedies 
are  treated  with  silent  contempt  and  the  philanthropist  re- 
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ferred  to  with  a  sneer.  He  sees  an  effect,  and  without  inves- 
tigation or  reason,  at  once  fixes  upon  a  cause.  Criminals 
have  multiplied  within  50  years,  and  because  our  treatment 
of  them  is  a  little  less  barbarous  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  one  condition  is  the 
cause  of  the  other,  and  declares  in  effect  that  man's  exercise 
of  humanity  over  his  fallen  brother,  has  been  the  cause  of 
increasing  crime ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  spoils  bad  men  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings. 

It  is  not  safe  to  arrive  at  conclusions  in  this  way.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  Massachusetts  increased  less  than  42 
per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880,  but  the  number  of  her 
insane  increased  93  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  her  idiotic 
161  per  cent.  It  could  be  argued  with  equal  consistency 
that  better  care  at  insane  asylums  has  caused  a  fright- 
ful increase  in  insanity;  or,  indeed,  the  rapid  increase 
of  both  insane  and  idiotic  might  be  charged  to  "  reform- 
atory" prisons,  for  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the 
causes  of  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  and  pauperism,  are  very 
closely  allied.  The  number  of  millionaires  has  increased 
several  thousand  per  cent,  within  fifty  years,  yet  it  has  not 
occurred  to  any  one  to  charge  the  increase  of  prisoners  to  the 
increase  of  millionaires  ;  but  even  this  would  be  more  logical 
than  to  saddle  it  upon  "  reformatory  "  prisons,  for  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  race  for  wealth 
on  one  hand  and  the  enforced  march  to  the  prison  on  the 
other. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  grant  for  the  pres- 
ent that  our  criminal  class  is  increasing  faster  than  our  pop- 
ulation. Can  no  other  cause  be  assigned  except  that  men 
willfully  become  criminals  in  order  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  ease 
of  a  prison  life  ?  If  no  other  can  be  discovered,  then,  illogical 
as  this  one  is,  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  as  it 
has  been,  it  might  be  accepted  on  the  ground  that  a  poor 
reason  is  better  than  none.  If  this,  however,  be  the  great 
crime  cause,  its  remedy  is  comparatively  easy,  and  its  discov- 
erer is  entitled  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance ;  for  it 
has  been  pretty  generally  regarded  by  those  who  have  stu- 
died the  subject  long,  carefully,  and  intelligently  that  the 
causes  of  crime  are  extremely  difficult  to  remove. 
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Within  the  time  mentioned  as  witnessing  the  great  in- 
crease of  crime,  the  country  passed  through  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  a  civil  war,  and  war  is  a  school  for  crime  that 
turns  out  its  graduates  with  unfailing  certainty.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  reports  of  prison  inspectors,  charity 
organizations,  and  prison  reform  associations  that  crime,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  grades,  increased  rapidly  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  their  report  for  1885-6  say :  "  After  the  close  of 
the  late  civil  war  the  number  of  prisoners  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  practically  annul  the  methods  of  labor,"  and 
the  report  of  the  same  prison  for  1879  shows  that  of  312  con- 
victs received  during  the  year  265,  or  85  per  cent.,  had 
served  in  the  army  or  navy. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  chairman  of  the  State  Boards  of  Chari- 
ties, said  in  the  report  made  at  Omaha  in  1887 :  "  Although 
several  of  the  State  boards  have  been  expressly  denied  the 
general  inspection  of  prisons,  yet  the  connection  of  these 
boards  with  the  reform  school  and  other  establishments  for 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  and  the  intimate  relation 
between  crime  and  pauperism  have  led  every  board  to  take 
notice  more  or  less  constantly  of  the  startling  increase  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  since  the  civil  war." 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  report 
for  1866,  has  the  following :  "  During  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  the  influx  of  prisoners  was  unusually  large. 
Nine- tenths  of  them  had  been  more  or  less  incapacitated  and 
demoralized  by  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war.'* 

The  report  of  the  New  York  city  penitentiary  on  Black- 
well's  Island  for  1866  says  :  "  The  number  of  prisoners  has 
increased  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  aggregate 
number  confined  in  1864  was  921 ;  in  1865,  1,670.  It  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  a  larger  increase  this  year." 

The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Prison  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  giving  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  prison,  say  : 
"  The  commitments  increased  so  rapidly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1867  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide  addi- 
tional room."  The  eleventh  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  the  same  State  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Charles- 
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town  prison  :  '*  At  present  it  contains  nearly  700  convicts, 
or  almost  twice  as  many  as  at  the  close  of  the  war  ten  years 
ago,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  average  number  for 
the  first  60  years  of  the  prison." 

If  crime  has  increased  so  frightfully  in  Massachusetts, 
it  must  be  since  the  war,  for  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1865  we  find  the  following: 
*'  The  statistics  show  that  crime  in  Massachusetts  is  on  the 
decline.  In  1865  there  were  17,457  commitments  to  the 
county  prisons,  and  in  1864  less  than  10,000.  In  1858  the 
average  number  in  these  prisons  was  1,957,  and  in  the  State 
prison,  459 ;  while  this  year  there  are  only  1,138  in  the  for- 
mer and  377  in  the  latter." 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  every  one  knows  of  the  character  of  war,  are  we  not 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  civil  war 
added  largely  to  our  prison  population,  and  especially  to  the 
number  of  those  convicted  of  the  higher  crimes  ? 

The  great  trinity  of  crime-cause,  as  shown  by  carefully 
collected  statistics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  ignorance.  All  investigation  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  abilities  to  judge  and  facilities  for  observation, 
entitle  their  opinions  to  respect  practically  agree  that  these 
are  the  leading  causes  of  crime.  The  number  may  be  sub- 
divided until  it  is  made  to  reach  20  or  more,  as  is  done  in 
the  statistical  tables  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  such  causes  as  heredity,  poverty,  gambling,  bad 
associations,  etc.,  are  largely  only  the  effects  of  the  other 
more  general  causes  already  mentioned.  Of  course,  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  ignorance  are  but  the  effects  of  still  more 
remote  causes,  but  unless  reformatory  prisons  can  be  held 
responsible  for  some  link  in  the  chain,  those  who  come  to 
their  gates  cannot  charge  their  misfortune  to  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  these  institutions. 

Have  these  causes  been  lessened  since  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  or  have  they  grown  still  more  powerful  for  evil? 
One  kind  of  ignorance  is  decreasing,  and  the  people  have 
never  been  so  intelligent  as  they  are  to-day.  Illiterates,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  are  constantly  diminishing  in 
ratio  to  our  population,  but  there  is  another  kind  of  igno- 
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ranee  that  is  increasing,  and  a  kind,  too,  that  has  a  great 
influence  on  prison  population.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of 
mechanical,  trade,  or  professional  knowledge  necessary  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood — a  knowledge  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  almost  overlooked  in  our  system  of  public 
education,  and  the  importance  of  which  has  but  recently  been 
forcecl  upon  public  attention. 

Very  few  of  those  who  find  their  way  to  prison  have 
ever  thoroughly  learned  any  trade  or  business.  The  State 
Prison,  at  Philadelphia,  carefully  collects  statistics  in  regard 
to  this,  and  its  reports  show  that  a  very  small  number  of  its 
inmates  have  had  any  regular  employment.  Of  the  number 
received  in  1879,  less  than  one  per  cent,  had  learned  a  trade, 
and  the  number  seldom  reaches  ten  per  cent. 

This  condition  is,  perhaps,  due  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
trades  have  left  the  people  than  that  the  people  have  forsaken 
the  trades.  What  encouragement  is  offered  a  boy  to-day  to 
learn  shoemaking,  harness-making,  carriage-making,  coop- 
ering, cabinet-making,  tanning,  or  any  of  many  other  trades 
that  once  afforded  abundant  means  of  support?  The  most 
that  one  can  now  hope  to  do  in  many  pursuits  that  were 
once  reliable  vocations,  is  to  earn  a  precarious  existence 
such  as  a  cobbler  or  a  tinker.  The  sweeping  changes  in 
the  industrial  world  have  not  only  made  a  large  number  of 
trades  and  callings  undesirable  for  apprentices,  but  have 
destroyed  them  for  those  who  had  mastered  them,  expecting 
to  earn  a  livelihood  in  their  pursuit.  "  Necessity  knows  no 
law,"  but  she  is  constantly  crowding  increasing  thousands 
closer  and  closer  to  that  limit  where  respect  for  law  is  over- 
come by  want,  suffering,  and  despair. 

Idleness,  whether  voluntary  or  enforced,  whether  in 
society  or  in  prison,  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  demoraliza- 
tion. The  old  adage,  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil "  would  express  still  more  truth  if  "  idleness  "  were  sub- 
stituted for  "  love  of  money."  Busy,  industrious  people,  as 
a  rule,  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  concoct  crime  or 
plot  mischief.  It  is  for  the  idle  hands  that** Satan"  fur- 
nishes employment,  and  it  is  the  idlers  who  are  most  likely 
to  fall  into  other  evil  habits,  such  as  intemperance,  that  lead 
still  further  on  the  downward  course.     A  very  large  percent- 
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age  of  those  sent  to  prison  are  classed  as  "  idle  "  when  ar- 
rested. Considering  the  causes  that  are  likely  to  promote 
idleness,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  crime  should  increase,  but 
that  it  does  not  increase  even  faster. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  that  there  were  in 
this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  500,000  jfoung 
men  and  women  ready  to  enter  the  industrial  world  to  earn 
their  bread,  and  that  fully  3,000,000  more  still  considered 
the  problem  of  their  future  occupation  as  unsettled.  If  his 
statement  be  correct,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it, 
need  we  be  surprised  if,  within  a  few  years,  thousands  more 
are  pushed  out  of  the  world  of  labor  that  is  already  crowded,  . 
and  compelled  to  choose  between  the  almshouse  and  the 
prison  ? 

It  is  said  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
city  have  there  been  so  many  out  of  employment  as  the 
present  year.  Nearly  one-ninth  of  the  population  has  been 
without  steady  work  of  any  description,  and  without  the 
means  to  go  where  chances  might  be  more  favorable.  Over 
100,000  mechanics  and  50,000  laborers  have  been  idle,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity. 

The  officers  of  the  Labor  Union  recently  reported  that 
5,000  persons  were  vainly  seeking  work  in  the  clothing 
industry  alone.  It  is  said  of  the  longshoresmen  that  there 
are  fifty  idle  men  ready  to  take  the  place  of  one  that  may 
become  disabled  by  accident  or  disease.  With  this  condition 
of  things  staring  us  in  the  face,  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over  the  country,  and  even  all 
over  the  world,  is  it  fair,  necessary  or  reasonable  to  assume 
that  " reformatory"  prisons  are  increasing  crime? 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  intelligence  itself  may 
become  a  cause  of  crime.  An  intelligent  man  has  wants  and 
desires  unknown  to  the  ignorant.  He  has  a  craving  for  that 
which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  higher  wants  of  his  intelli- 
gence, and  if  his  means  to  gratify  these  wants  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  desire  for  them,  the  man  grows 
disheartened,  dispirited,  and  is  tempted  to  resort  to  dishonest 
measures  to  secure  that  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  obtain 
by  honest  methods.     Whether  a  high  intelligence  is  a  bless- 
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ing  to  the  individual,  and  an  advantage  to  the  State,  depends 
on  how  far  the  reasonable  demands  of  that  intelligence  can 
be  gratified.  The  ignorant  man  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
position  is  to  be  envied,  rather  than  the  intelligent  one, 
whose  life  is  embittered  by  failure  to  secure  that  which  is 
demanded  by  his  higher  intelligence,  and  which  he  sees 
others  less  worthy  enjoying.  What  pleasure  does  it  give  a 
man  to  be  able  to  read  if  he  has  nothing  to  read,  or  what 
benefit  is  a  cultivated  taste  for  music  and  painting,  to  those 
whose  eye  may  never  see  the  one  nor  whose  ear  hear  the 
other.  Society  should  see  to  it  that  in  its  efforts  to  increase 
the  general  intelligence,  it  is  made  possible  for  its  members 
to  satisfy  the  higher  wants  created  by  that  intelligence. 

Another  source  of  our  criminal  population  may  be 
found  in  the  increasing  number  of  foreigners  that  are  landed 
on  our  shores.  Not  that  the  foreigner,  as  such,  is  any  worse 
than  our  native-born,  but  he  is  more  sorely  tempted.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  most  of  those  who  leave  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  seek  to  better  their  condition  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, are  poor.  Thousands  land  at  Castle  Garden  with  scarcely 
enough  money  to  pay  their  fare  out  of  the  limits  of  the  great 
city.  They  are  strangers  to  our  language,  our  customs,  our 
laws,  and  worse  than  all,  they  soon  find  that  there  are 
already  more  of  their  kind  here,  than  can  find  profitable 
employment.  Is  it  strange  that  many  of  them  find  the  way 
to  tlie  almshouse  and  the  prison  ?  It  is  charged,  too,  that 
criminals  or  the  criminally  inclined,  are  often  sent  to  us  as  a 
convenient  method  of  escaping  the  responsibility  of  their 
care.  This  may  help  to  account  for  the  large  proportion  of 
our  criminals  classed  as  **  foreign  born." 

Bad  laws  are  a  source  of  crime.  One  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  respect  says :  **  A  lack  of  popular  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice  begets  crime,  emboldens  the 
criminal  classes,  and  leads  to  lawless  violence  and  an  endless 
train  of  other  calamities."  The  law  in  many  of  our  States  is 
a  respecter  of  persons,  and  makes  that  which  is  legally  right 
for  one  person  to  perform,  a  prison  offense  when  done  by 
another ;  of  course,  such  laws  are  not  shown  much  respect, 
even  when  they  get  all  the  honor  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
For  example :  The  law,  in  most  of  our  States,  grants  some 
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persons  special  privileges  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor,  and  yet 
others  who  may  be  equally  qualified  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically,  and  who  may  be  equally  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  cannot  sell  under  penalty  of  a  term  in 
prison.  The  violation  of  this  law  is  frequent,  as  might  be 
expected,  for  its  injustice  is  too  plain  to  entitle  it  to  that  re- 
spect which  law  should  command.  Law  should  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  justice,  which  is  said  to  be  blind,  knowing 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  rich  nor  poor.  Justice  declares  that 
if  selling  whiskey  is  right  for  one,  it  is  equally  right  for 
another,  and  if  wrong,  it  is  wrong  alike  for  all.  If,  for  any 
possible  reason,  the  public  good  requires  that,  a  few  privi- 
leged persons  should  sell  strong  drink,  then  let  the  license 
be  given  to  the  highest  bidders,  that  all  may  have  an  equal 
chance  theoretically,  at  least,  if  not  practically,  of  securing 
the  doubtful  benefit  to  be  derived  from  selling  that  which 
steals  away  the  senses  of  mankind.  According  to  the  tenth 
census,  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  three  States  having  the 
largest  number  of  prisoners  for  violating  the  liquor  law.^ 

Again,  the  increase  of  crime  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
is  not  so  great  as  the  increased  number  of  arrests  and  con- 
victions would  indicate.  New  laws  are  constantly  adding  to 
the  list  of  offenses  and  old  ones  are  being  more  strictly  en- 
forced. As  towns  and  cities  increase  in  population  their 
police  force  is  made  more  efficient  and  a  greater  number  of 
arrests  and  convictions  will  follow  in  ratio  to  the  population 
than  before.  In  the  country  or  village  a  man  may  get 
drunk  and  disorderly  and  no  arrest  be  made,  while  the  same 
conduct  in  the  city,  with  a  policeman  on  every  corner,  would 
surely  result  in  an  arrest,  followed  by  a  fine  or  a  terra  in 
jail.  In  Milwaukee,  in  1887,  there  were  3,726  arrests.  Of 
those  arrested,  620  were  charged  with  being  drunk,  742  dis- 
orderly, 1,121  both  drunk  and  disorderly,  and42*>  with  still 
less  flagrant  offenses,  leaving  but  814  cases,  perhaps  a  still 
larger  number  than  would  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
arrest  in  the  country.  The  number  of  arrests  in  the  United 
States  in  1880  exceeded  600,000.  This  enormous  number, 
compared  with  the  prison  population,  indicates  that  too 
many  persons  are  arrested  or  that  too  few  of  those  who  are 
arrested,   are  convicted.     Many   officers,  ves  ed   with  the 
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authority  to  make  arrests,  are  too  free  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
They  are  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  earning 
their  money,  and  the  public  too  often  bases  its  opinion  of 
their  efficiency  on  the  number  of  arrests  they  make.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  some  cities  to  pay  fees  for  arrests,  a  plan 
fully  as  vicious  as  that  of  convicting  men  on  the  testimony 
of  detectives  whose  pay  depends  upon  proving  the  guilt  of 
their  victims.  Wrong  efforts  to  correct  slight  offenses  does  far 
more  harm  in  many  cases  than  the  offense  itself,  as  many  a 
parent,  teacher,  and  officer  has  learned  to  his  sorrow.  Many 
a  hardened  criminal  might  trace  the  cause  of  his  downfall 
to  the  ill-advised  act  of  an  officer.  Arrested  on  suspicion, 
forced  into  the  station-house  to  remain  over  night,  and  then 
dragged  before  a  magistrate  to  be  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence  does  not  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  self-* 
respect  of  him  who  has  been  outraged  or  increase  his  respect 
for  the  law  under  which  it  was  done. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  were  recently  arrested  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  violating  one  of  the  old  Blue  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, regarding  the  observance  of  Sunday.  One  of  the 
men  had  sold  a  piece  of  bacon,  the  other  had  been  playing  a 
musical  instrument,  and  the  poor  woman  had  sold  a  news- 
paper. A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  was  taken  fourteen  miles  and 
lodged  in  the  Mercer  (Pa.)  jail,  to  satisfy  a  fine  of  sixty- 
eight  cents  that  had  been  imposed  for  using  profane  lan- 
guage, and  which  he  refused  to  pay.  Quite  recently,  Charlie 
Aman,  a  little  boy  nine  years  of  age,  was  arrested  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  kept  in  jail  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  nine  at  night,  with  nothing  to  eat,  because  he  had  been 
detected  in  the  heinous  offense  of  offering  to  sell  matches  on 
the  street  without  a  license.  The  policeman  who  made  the 
arrest  was  severely  criticised  by  the  press,  and  yet  he  was 
simply  doing  his  ridiculous  duty  under  a  foolish,  mischiev- 
ous law,  and  little  Charlie's  case  will  be  counted  in  the 
grand  total,  and  help  to  prove  that  "  reformatory  "  prisons 
increase  crime.  The  fact  that  our  penitentiary  population 
has  increased  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  since  1880,  while  the 
total  prison  population  has  gained  forty  per  cent.,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  larger  number  of 
convictions  for  minor  offenses,  and  this  comes  largely  from  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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I  have  thus  far  tried  to  show  that,  if  crime  has  increased, 
there  are  causes  to  account  for  it  without  charging  it  upon 
'*  reformatory  "  prisons,  but  I  shall  now  undertake  to  show 
that  crime  is  not  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
steadily  on  the  decline,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  new  doc- 
trine, and  I  hesitate  to  declare  it,  even  though  I  feel  that  I 
am  on  defensible  ground. 

In  spite  of  the  baleful  influences  of  civil  war,  in  the  face 
of  the  industrial  changes  that  are  driving  men  from  one  field 
of  labor  to  another,  in  spite  even  of  reformatory  prisons,  if 
we  may  believe  the  census  reports,  crime  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  ever  since  1850,  which  was  the  first  time  that 
statistics  were  collecte<l  of  our  criminal  and  pauper  popula- 
tion. The  census  of  1860  and  every  succeeding  one  shows 
that  our  prison  population  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  total  population,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  our 
prison  population  may  not  have  been  decreasing  as  compared 
with  itself. 

From  1850  to  1860  the  increase  of  population  was  36 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  prisoners  was  183  per  cent,  or 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  prison  population  was  more 
than  five  times  that  of  the  whole  population.  From  I8b0 
to  1870  the  increase  in  general  population  was  23  per  cent 
and  the  increase  in  prisoners  73  per  cent,  or  three  and  four- 
twenty-thirds  times  the  gain  percentage  in  population. 
From  1870  to  1880  the  general  gain  was  30  per  cent,  and 
the  prison  gain  78  per  cent,  or  two  and  three-fifths  times 
the  gain  per  cent  of  population.  From  1880  to  1890,  the 
whole  increase  was  25  per  cent,  and  the  gain  in  number  of 
prisoners  40  per  cent,  or  one  and  three-fifths  times  the  per- 
centage of  gain  in  population.  This  shows  a  constant  gain 
of  population  over  crime,  and  the  same  ratio  of  gain  for  one 
or  two  decades  will  find  our  good  people  increasing  faster 
than  our  law-breakers. 

Mr.  Andrews'  esfe,ay,frora  beginning  to  ending,  ridicules 
and  condemns  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  afford  a  good  field  for 
both  ridicule  and  criticism,  but  his  condemnation  is  open  to 
objection  because  he  picks  out  the  very  best  features  for  his 
assault  There  is  not  a  prison  in  this  country  nor  any  other, 
neither  has  there  ever  been  one  that  could  be  justly  con- 
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demned  because  of  earing  too  kindly  for  its  inmates.  Prison 
food,  prison  clothing,  and  prison  care  have  never  in  a  single 
instance  in  the  world's  history,  been  good  enough  to  harden, 
degrade,  and  demoralize  those  compelled  to  accept  them. 
Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  criminal  population  of  any 
country  was  ever  increased  by  wisely  and  humanely-con- 
ducted prisons.  It  is  true  that  prisons  where  good  food, 
clothing,  and  care  are  furnished  may  be  demoralizing.  It 
is  not  the  good  things,  however,  that  demoralize,  for  bad 
ones  would  be  far  worse,  but  it  is  the  lack  of  proper  educa- 
tional influences  and  proper  incentives  to  effort  and  right 
action  that  must  be  used  with  any  kind  of  food  and  care,  if 
success  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  way  of  reformation. 

The  most  mischievous  and  misleading  feature  of  Mr. 
Andrews'  article  is  the  idea  conveyed,  satirically,  I  hope, 
that  all  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prison  reform  idea,  and  that  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  such  institutions  is  permitting  prisoners  to 
have  an  easy,  indolent  life  with  no  effort  mental  or  physical. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  All  philanthropists 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  prison  reform  recognize  the 
truth,  and  act  upon  it  when  they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  that 
reformation  can  be  wrought  only  by  hard,  persistent,  well- 
directed  effort  on  the  part  of  him  whose  ideas  of  life  need 
changing ;  and  instead  of  writing  of  the  jails  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  in  fact  of  any  other  State,  under  the  title  of  Reform- 
atory Prisons,  it  would  be  coming  much  nearer  the  prison- 
reformer's  idea  of  the  case,  to  call  them  schools  of  vice. 

Fred  H.  Wines,  a  prison  reformer,  and  the  special  agent 
of  the  Tenth  Census  on  the  subject  of  Prisons,  says:  "The 
unanimous  opinion  of  experts  in  penology  condemns  the 
American  jail  system  as  costly,  inefficient,  and  very  corrupt- 
ing in  its  influence.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  do  not  breed 
and  graduate  more  habitual,  hardened  criminals  than  they 
do." 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Crimes  and  Penalties,  at 
the  Conference  of  Charities,  in  1883,  says:  "It  is  believed 
that  every  abuse  named  by  the  philanthropic  Howard  as 
found  in  jails  one  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  found  to  exist 
to-day,  in  some  jails  of  every  State  in  the  Union." 
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There  are  less  than  half  a  dozen  prisons  in  the  United 
States  that  are  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  prison 
reformers,  and  the  results  of  these  so  far  justify  the  theory  on 
which  they  are  founded  that  it  is  not  only  unwise  and  unfair 
to  write  of  ordinary  jails  and  prisons  under  the  head  of  "re- 
formatory prisons,"  but  it  is  a  libel  on  our  few  true  reform- 
atory institutions  that  good  men  have  labored  long  and  hard 
to  establish. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  other  well-conducted 
reformatories  to  say  that  the  one  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  comes 
nearer  the  reformer's  idea  of  a  prison,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  Even  Mr. 
Andrews  "  damns  it  with  faint  praise."  The  inmates  of  this 
institution  have  as  "  good  a  time,"  perhaps,  as  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  have  in  a  true  reformatory,  yet  there  has  never 
been  any  of  the  Massachusetts  diflBculty,  of  keeping  men 
from  rushing  in  to  enjoy  its  comforts.  Though  what  man- 
hood the  convict  may  have  left,  is  not  still  further  crushed 
out  by  shaving  his  head  and  dressing  him  in  the  suit  of  a 
harlequin  when  he  enters  this  prison,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  hardened  criminals  dread  Elmira,  and  frequently  en- 
deavor to  be  sent  to  Clinton,  Sing  Sing,  or  Auburn,  where 
they  are  not  obliged  to  think,  study,  and  recite,  or  to  use 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties,  but  where  they  know  they 
must  be  released  when  the  time  has  expired  whether  any 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  improvement  or  not. 

Some  of  the  reforms  advocated  by  those  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  subject  are  thus  laid  down  by  Z. 
K.  Brockway,  Manager  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory:  Fintj 
separate  confinement  in  jail  of  all  prisoners  therein,  the 
creating  of  a  better  public  sense  of  the  true  purpose  of  im- 
prisonment and  the  removal  of  prisons  from  all  political  in- 
terference ;  second,  the  classification  of  all  prisoners,  their 
education  while  in  prison,  and  their  complete  rehabilitation 
when  released  ;  third,  the  industrial  and  remedial  treatment, 
with  thorough  preparatory  industrial  and  moral  training. 
He  well  says :  "  It  is  high  time  the  farce  were  ended  of 
placiug  criminals  in  durance,4o  be  worked  simply  for  the 
profits  of  their  labor,  preached  to,  and  soon  released,  un- 
changed,  upon    the  community.     There   is   no   protection 
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without  reformation,  and  there  is  no  reformation  without 
education/' 

Of  3,074  persons  discharged  from  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory within  13  years  of  its  existence,  130  were  returned 
under  arrest  and  but  12  returned  voluntarily.  Hence,  the 
^*  reformatory  "  prisons  which  are  *^  an  asylum  eagerly  sought 
by  thousands  every  year  "  must  be  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  at  Elmira,  and  neither  it  nor  the  great  cause  it  repre- 
sents, should  be  made  to  suffer  by  being  classified  with  them. 

If  there  be  any  fact  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  history 
of  the  world's  dealing  with  crime,  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  evil 
can  neither  be  starved,  whipped,  nor  shamed  out  of  a  bad 
man,  though  it  may  be  whipped  into  a  good  one.  Another 
fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  is 
that  man  is  not  a  physical  coward  to  be  frightened  into  good 
behavior  by  the  threat  of  punishment,  light  or  severe. 
Neither  is  he  a  spaniel  to  lick  the  hand  that  smites  him, 
either  with  or  without  the  authority  of  law.  Human  nature 
is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over,  and  the  methods 
that  will  strengthen  a  man's  moral  powers  and  build  up  his 
self-respect  in  a  state  of  freedom  are  the  very  identical  means 
that  must  be  used  in  the  prison  if  success  is  to  be  expected. 

A  Spanish  writer  says :  "  In  the  person  who  steals 
there  are  two  things  to  be  observed — the  thief  and  the  man. 
The  thief  constitutes  the  diseased  part,  the  man  the  sound 
part."  Our  fathers,  in  their  good  old  way,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  man,  but  punished  the  thief  until  the  manhood  was 
destroyed,  the  thief  all  the  time  growing  stronger  as  the 
manly  qualities  became  weaker.  The  reasonable  and  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  thief  but 
strengthen  the  man ;  and  when  he  has  reached  a  healthful 
condition  of  body  and  mind  he  will  see  that  the  thief  does 
not  trouble  society. 

If  the  fear  of  punishment  could  restrain  man  from  ways 
of  evil,  then  perhaps  we  should  return  to  the  greater  wisdom 
of  our  fathers,  light  again  the  flames  of  Smithfield,and  adorn 
our  highways  with  the  heads  of  malefactors  ;  but  both  reason 
and  experience  declare  that  crime  cannot  be  repressed  by 
means  that  imitate  it.  It  was  predicted  by  the  old  school 
of  penologists  that  abolishing  the  death  penalty  in  England 
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and  Wales  for  burglary,  house-breaking,  cattle,  horse,  and 
sheep  stealing  would  result  in  a  large  increase  in  these 
crimes,  yet  it  was  followed  by  an  average  diminution  of  26 
per  cent,  between  1855  and  1879. 

A  committee  of  the  ablest  experts  in  criminology  in  the 
United  States  had  the  following  to  say  in  a  report  made  in 
1883,  and  it  sums  up  the  experience  of  the  world  ou  the  sub- 
ject :  "  The  inefficiency  of  criminal  punishments  to  repress 
crime  at  present,  and  throughout  the  ages,  is  believed  to  be 
largely  attributable  to  the  spirit  of  retaliation  that  pervades 
them  ;  at  least,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  deterrent  prin- 
ciple, if  not  an  entire  failure,  has  not  yet  found  its  true  place 
in  public  punishment  for  crime.  The  sanguinary  penalties 
of  all  history  are  accompanied  with  numerous  crimes,  while 
offenses  have  diminished  as  penalties  have  softened.  Neither 
amphitheatre,  stake  nor  cross,  nor  sewn  alive  with  serpents 
in  the  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea  ;  indeed  nothing  of  penalty 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  has  prevented  crime  to 
any  observable  extent." 

If  the  punitive  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Andrews  be 
correct,  crime  should  be  rare  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
prisons  are  still  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  our 
fathers.  In  speaking  of  the  prisoners  of  the  South,  the  special 
agent  of  the  Tenth  Census  says :  **  Their  condition  for  the 
most  part  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme."  George  W.  Cable, 
in  1884,  characterized  Southern  prisons  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  Here  may  be  seen  a  group  of  penal  institutions  the 
worst  in  the  country  by  every  evidence  of  their  own  setting 
forth  ;  cruel,  brutalizing,  deadly ;  chaining,  flogging,  shoot- 
ing, drowning,  killing  by  exhaustion  and  exposure ;  holding 
the  criminal  out  to  public  gaze ;  publishing  his  name  and 
describing  him  when  he  enters,  repeating  it  every  alternate 
year  while  he  stays  in,  and  again  when  he  goes  out.'' 

Surely  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Southern  prisons  by 
those  who  believe  in  fear,  and  pain,  and  retaliation  as  neces- 
sary elements  in  an  institution  for  reforming  evil-doers,  and 
under  their  theory  we  might  expect  to  find  crime  rare  in  the 
Southern  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  flourishes  there  as 
well  as  in  Massachusetts.  In  Mississippi,  where  the  average 
length  of  term  to  the  Penitentiary  the  last  year  was  12i 
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years,  crime  has  been  more  rampant  tbao  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  average  term  was  less  than  three  years,  and  where 
the  death  penalty  was  abolished  in  1852. 

England  has  made  great  progress  in  humanizing  the 
treatment  of  her  unfortunate  classes  within  a  few  years,  and 
the  result  speaks  for  itself.  In  1869  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  in  England  was  19,318 ;  in  1879,  16,388,  and  in 
1889,  12,099.  In  1840  there  were  committed  for  trial 
in  the  United  Kingdom  54,892,  of  whom  12,296  were  con- 
victed. In  1889  there  were  committed  for  trial  16,514,  of 
whom  12,099  were  convicted.  Even  Massachusetts  might  be 
worse  oflF  than  she  is.  According  to  the  census  reports,  she 
had  2,176  prisoners  to  1,000,000  of  population  in  1860,  and 
but  2,005  to  1,000,000  in  1880.  I  have  not  seen  the 
statistics  for  1890. 

Society  is  largely  responsible  for  her  criminal  popula- 
tion, and  instead  of  abusing  her  own  wayward  children,  she 
should  treat  them  kindly  and  reasonably,  and  endeavor  to 
stop  the  creative  processes  that  develop  them.  Dr.  Henry 
Maudsley,  very  high  authority  on  abnormal  conditions  of 
mind,  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  lunatics  and  criminals  are  as 
much  manufactured  articles  as  the  steam-engine  and  calico- 
printing  machines,  only  the  processes  of  the  organic  manu- 
factory are  so  complex  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  them." 

Our  laws  for  the  cure  of  crime  are  made  usually  by 
those  who  care  but  little  about  the  subject,  and  who  know 
still  less;  and  many  of  our  prisons  are  controlled  by  men  who 
know  as  little  of  the  proper  methods  of  treating  a  morally 
diseased  mind,  as  a  blind  hog  does  of  chromatics.  We  are 
making  progress,  however,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  the 
prison  reformers  are  certain  to  win  the  righteous  battle  in 
which  they  have  engaged  heart  and  soul.  The  time  is  sure 
to  come  when  every  punitive  prison  in  the  civilized  world 
will  be  destroyed  or  turned  into  a  hospital,  school,  workshop, 
or  reformatory. 

Andrew  J.  Palm. 

MSADVILLE,  Pa. 
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CUve  vs  separate  qtmrters  and  special  treatmerU  for  the 
insane  criminals  I 

Our  long  appeal  and  demand  for  suitable  treatment 
apart  from  the  Penitentiary  is  again  repeated,  and  we  submit 
the  following  article  as  pertinent  at  this  time  : 

HOW  TO  REGARD  INSANE  AND  CRIMINAL. 
By  Dr.  R.  M.  Bucke, 

Mtdicid  SaptrifUenderU  of  the  Iiuane  Asylum,  London,  Ontario  Omnfy,  Oamada. 


The  study  of  medicine,  it  is  evident,  is  valuable  first,  for 
the  cure  of  disease ;  second,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering ; 
third,  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and  fourth,  for  the  man- 
agement of  such  diseases  as  tend  to  get  well  of  themselves. 

All  these  are  very  well,  and  when  any  of  us  are  sick 
we  are  glad  to  get  an  educated  physician  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  to  help  us  get  better,  but  they  are,  all  put  together, 
a  small  matter  compared  with  the  next  factor  in  the  value  of 
the  study  of  medicine  which  is  to  be  mentioned — namely, 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  biological  and  psychological 
knowledge  influences  social  judgments,  feelings,  and  proced- 
ure, I  may  instance  the  change  that  is  at  present  taking 
place  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  mankind  toward  the  de- 
graded members  of  the  social  body,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
altered  treatment  these  are  receiving  from  their  fellows.  It 
is  not  long  since  lunatics  were  looked  upon  and  treated 
almost  as  wild  and  dangerous  animals,  but  a  knowledge  of 
psychology  has  totally  changed  our  opinions  and  feelings  in 
their  regard,  and  has,  in  the  same  degree,  altered  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  The  same  process  is  now  at  work  upon  our 
mental  attitude  toward  criminals,  and  I  wish  here  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  extraordinary  interest  of  this  subject 
which  has  been  of  late  years  deeply  studied  almost  every- 
where except  (strangely  enough)  by  the  English  and  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  In  France,  what  is  called 
criminal  anthropology  has  been  exhaustively  studied  and 
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written  upon  by  Despine,  Joly,  Tarde,  Lacaasagne,  Terre, 
and  others ;  in  Italy  by  Lombroso,  Broca,  Ferri,  Garotalo, 
and  Marro ;  in  Germany  by  KraflFt-Ebing,  Knecht,  Krauss, 
Flesch,  and  Benedict ;  in  Spain  by  Salillas  and  Vera ;  in 
Holland  by  Van  Hamel ;  in  Belgium  by  Quetelet ;  and  in 
Portugal  by  Lucas.  Also,  it  is  said  to  be  studied  with  avid- 
ity in  Spanish  South  America,  in  Russia,  and  in  Poland. 
Among  English-speaking  peoples  alone  during  the  last  16 
years  there  is  no  scientific  work  on  the  subject  to  be  recorded. 
It  is  now  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  psychology  of  the  class  called  criminals  that 
these,  in  place  of  being  persons  (as  formerly  supposed)  who 
might,  if  they  liked,  be  good  citizens,  but  who  have  willfully 
elected  to  lead  vicious  lives,  are,  in  fact,  imperfectly  de- 
veloped organisms  who,  being  defective  ab  initio  in  some  one 
or  more  of  th^  elements  of  mind  that  go  to  make  up  an 
average  man  or  woman,  are  driven  to  the  life  that  they 
adopt  by  a  fate  as  inexorable  as  destiny  itself,  that  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  proper  subjects  for  moral  reprobation,  but  are 
simply  imperfect  human  beings  whose  instincts  and  acts  are 
to  be,  not  punished,  but  educated  and  (in  the  meantime) 
guarded  against  by  the  rest  of  the  race. 

A  criminal  (speaking  broadly  and  roughly)  is  simply  a 
person  who  was  born  with  a  defective  moral  nature,  just  as 
an  idiot  or  imbecile  is  a  person  who  was  born  with  a  defective 
intellectual  nature,  just  as  a  person  who  is  color-blind  is  an 
individual  who  was  born  without  color-sense. 

The  philosophy  of  all  these  cases  is  the  same.  It  is 
covered  by  the  word  atavism — ^that  is,  a  lapse  to  a  prior  con- 
dition. There  was  a  time  (not  so  long  ago,  either)  -^  hen  our 
ancestors  had  little  or  no  moral  sense,  comparatively  little 
intelligence,  no  color-sense,  no  sense  of  musical  harmony,  no 
sense  of  fragrance.  Individuals  born  to-day,  lacking  any 
one  of  these,  are  simply  cases  of  atavism ;  they  are  indi- 
viduals from  whose  constitution  certain  previously-acquired 
qualities  have  been,  by  some  accident,  droppetl ;  they  are  not 
monsters,  nor  are  they  something  new,  created  by  a  freak  of 
nature.  And  when  a  man  is  born  with  little  or  no  moral 
sense,  and  so  commits  acts  perfectly  natural  to  him,  but  which, 
perhaps,  intensely  shock  the  feelings  of  other  persons  who 
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have  the  moral  sense  well  developed,  he  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  more  a  subject  for  moral  reprobation  than  is  the  person 
who  is  born  with  a  defective  intellect,  or  the  person  who  is 
born  without  the  sense  of  color,  melody,  or  fragrance.  Such 
a  person  is  no  more  a  proper  subject  for  punishment  than  is 
an  average  man,  because  his  life  was  not  as  pure  as  that  of 
the  best  man  that  ever  lived  ;  no  more,  indeed,  than  is  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived,  because  his  life  was  not  far  better 
still  than  it  had  been. 

Toward  the  class  called  criminals  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  race  is  now  markedly  in  process  of  change.  This  class 
has  been  receiving,  as  I  have  said,  of  late  years  an  immense 
deal  of  attention,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  revenge- 
ful feelings  toward  the  members  of  it  must  rapidly  die  out 
on  account  of  the  establishment  of  truer  views  as  to  the 
origin  and  status  of  these  people. 

Within  the  last  half-century  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  criminals  constitute  a  distinct  class,  just  as  clearly 
differentiated  from  the  rest  of  society  as  are  lunatics,  idiots, 
or  deaf  mutes ;  that  what  may  be  called  the  criminal  consti- 
tution, once  acquired,  is  inherited — transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  just  as  is  lunacy,  idiocy,  phthisis,  or  asthma,  or  just 
as  stature,  features,  figure,  complexion,  mental  traits,  or 
bodily  constitution  are  transmitted;  that  a  person  born  with 
the  criminal  constitution  can  no  more  lead  what  we  call  a 
good  life  by  his  own  unaided  endeavors,  than  an  idiot  can 
lead  the  life  of  a  mentally  well-equipped  individual;  that 
such  a  person  is  born  with  such  a  mental  bias  or  defect  that 
criminal  courses  are  as  natural  (and,  so  to  speak,  as  right) 
to  him  or  her  as  are  industrious  and  respectable  habits  to  a 
person  born  under  better  auspices ;  and  further,  it  has  been 
made  clear  that,  although  such  a  mental  constitution  is  often 
inherited,  yet  that  it  may,  and  often  does,  originate  in  the 
midst  of  a  family  apparently  free  from  any  such  taint. 

A  person  born  with  the  criminal  constitution  does  not 
need  to  be  damned  either  by  God  or  man — he  is  damned 
already.  He  does  not  need  to  be  punished — he  is  punished 
already.  To  such  a  being  all  the  higher,  purer,  and  better 
instincts  of  the  race  are  denied;  he  is  shut  out  from  all 
enjoyments  but  the  grossest  and  most  sensual ;  while  at  the 
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same  time  he  has  a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  fear, 
hate,  envy,  and  all  other  feelings  which  are  in  themselves 
sources  of  wrt*tchedness  to  the  person  in  whom  they  reside, 
and  to  all  who  are  brought  into  relationship  with  him.  Such 
a  being  is  more  deserving  of  pity  than  is  any  other  person 
whatever ;  his  fate  is  more  to  be  deplored  than  that  of  the 
lunatic,  idiot,  imbecile  or  slave. 

The  feelings  of  horror  and  dread  with  which  society  has 
looked  for  centuries  upon  lunatics  are  sufficiently  disgraceful 
to  it,  but  they  are  not  half  so  much  to  be  deplored  and  depre- 
cated as  are  the  feelings  of  abhorrence,  aversion,  and  hatred 
with  which  it  has  looked  down  in  lofty  and  virtuous  scorn 
upon  the  wretched  criminal.  All  this  now  is  being  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  punishment  of 
members  of  this  class  will  be  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
is  that  of  lunatics  at  the  present  time.  As  long  as  there  are 
criminals,  doubtless  society  must  protect  itself  from  them  ; 
this  it  will  not  fail  to  find  means  of  doing;  but  the  day  is 
surely  coming  (and  is  perhaps  not  far  distant)  when  the  gal- 
lows, the  whip,  and  the  jail  will  be  as  obsolete  as  are  to-day 
the  stake,  the  thumb-screw,  and  the  rack,  or,  as  are  in  the 
case  of  the  lunatic,  the  chains,  the  scourges,  the  dungeons, 
and  the  other  multiplied  horrors  of  old  Bedlam.  Pain,  sick- 
ness, 8nd  death  are  good  friends  to  the  human  race  and  not 
enemies,  as  often  supposed.  I  think  I  have  maintained  my 
thesis.  I  have  shown  that  without  them  there  would  be  no 
motive  capable  of  driving  men  to  an  eflTective  study  of  their 
own  bodies. 
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MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE 


TO 


A  Sydney  Biddle,  Esq. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First  month 
21st,  1892,  the  following  was  presented  and  adopted : 

"  Unexpectedly  and  with  deep  sorrow  the  death  of  A. 
Sydney  Biddle  has  come  to  us  during  the  past  year. 

"  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  our  faithul  and 
courteous  counsellors,  always  ready  to  advise  us,  and  never, 
that  we  can  record,  failed  in  his  judgment.  He  was  sus- 
tained in  every  argument  he  made  and  every  position  he 
took.  There  have  been  timeg  when  his  opinion  has  proven 
of  the  utmost  value  to  us,  and  we  ever  found  him  not  only 
prompt  to  give  it,  but  especially  kind  in  explaining  and  aid- 
ing us. 

**  While  closely  following  the  legal  aspects  of  every  ques- 
tion, his  generous  nature  frequently  expressed  itself  in  a 
desire  that  our  powers  should  be  extended  and  enlarged, 
our  influence  increased,  and  our  work  more  fully  developed 
and  appreciated. 

"  While  the  community  loses  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, we  lose  one  of  our  best  friends  and  coadjutors,  and  we 
request  the  Secretary  to  forward  to  his  family  this  token  of 
our  respect  and  regard." 
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Henry  M.  Lainq,  Treamirer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania   Prison  Society. 


Dr. 

1891. 

1  Mo.  20— To  Balance, 

*'  Cash  received  for  Sabecriptions,  Donations,  Life  Members, 
and  Collections  for  Calendars,  Papers,  etc.,     .   .   . 
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••  "  "  "        "  I.  V.  Williamson's  Fund, 

"  •*  "  "        "  Isaac  Burton  Fund,    .   . 

«  •*  "  "        "  Randolph  Fund 

"  "  •*        "  Jesse  George  Fund,    .   . 

**  "  "  "        "  State  Appropriation, .   . 

"  "  "  •*        "  City  Loan  Paid  In,    .   . 

"  "  «.  «        u  cij^  Loan  Paid  In,  Brown 

Fand, 

"  *•  "  "        "  Balance  of  Interest,    .   . 


Cr. 

By  Cash— Paid  for  Mortgage, $6,000  00 

"           "            **  Printing  Journal,  etc , 182  70 

*  *'            *'  Expenses  Delegate  to  Pittsburgh,   ...  29  50 
•*            "            "  Sundry   Expenses  —  Calendars,    Sub- 
scriptions, Papers,    Special  Collec- 
tions, etc, 248  86 

«  *•  "  Rent  of  Room, 100  00 

*'  "  "  J.  J.  Lytle.  Gen*l  Secretary  and  Agent,  500  00 

*  "  "  W.  W.  Walter,  Agent,      .......  500  00 

*  **  *'  Committee    on    Discharged  Prisoners, 

Eastern  Penitentiary  (State  Appro- 
priation),         2,487  08 

**  "  "  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  at 
County  Prison  and  Homes  of  In- 
dustry, etc.,    1,214  85 

1892. 
1  Mo.  28— To  Balance, 


$772  09 

439  00 

879  09 

422  48 

110  00 

60  00 

60  00 

2,500  00 

5,100  00 

600  00 
22  09 

$10,964  75 


$10,262  99 
$701  7ft 


jmiaddphia,  Ui  Mo.  28/A,  1892. 


HENRY  M.  LAING,  Treasurer. 


The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accoimts  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 
and  the  vouchers  pertaining  thereto,  certify  that  the  same  are  correct,  and  that  a 
balance  of  seven  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents  remains  in  the  handa 
of  the  Treasurer, 

GEO.  W.  HALL. 
JAMES  ROBERTS, 
PkiladdpfUoy  Febrwury  15M,  1892.  Auditing  OommUtee. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  ex'OffieiOj  and  fifty 
other  meml^t^  They  shall  visit  |Iie  Prison  at  least  twioei|i  month,  inquireinto  the 
cireumstances  of  the  prisoners^  and  report  sueh  abuses  as  they  shall  discover  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of 
confinement  on  the  morals  of  tiie  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  submitted  at  every  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society ; 
and  shall  be  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whetiier  arising 
from  death  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons 
in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also  have  the  sole  power  of  elect- 
ing new  members. 

ARTICLE  VL 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  of 
the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shall  take  place  within  ten  days  after  such 
nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars.  If 
any  member  n^lects  or  refuses  to  pay  such  contribution  within  three  months,  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  such  person,  the  Acting  Committee  may,  at  its  option, 
strike  said  name  from  the  list  of  members.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership.  Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VIL 
Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may  deem 
expedient. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  Jourth  Fifth-day  (Thursday)  in 
the  months  called  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  whom  seven  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
No  alterations  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than  a  month  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there 
is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided, 
the  Presiding  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Extrof-X  frcm  "  A  further  SuppUtnent  to  an  Act  entitledf  An  Act  to  reform  the  Penal  Laws 
"of  this  Commionwealthy — Sec.  VIII,  Art.  7. 

OF  VISITORS. 
No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  written 
permission,  according  (o  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  tlie  same ;  the  official  visitors  are,  the  Governor ;  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  ,*  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  the  Judges  of.  the  Supreme  Court ;  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  Deputies ;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the 
courts  in  the  State ;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Pittsbargh ;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffii  of  the  several  Counties ;  and 
the  "  Acting  Committee  of  tiie  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons."     (Note:  Now  named  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.) 


AN  ACT.TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

Fiaielpltia  Societf  for  AHeTiatiii  die  liseries  of  Fdllc  Fm. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of  Representatives  of  the,  Owi- 
monwealth  o/*  Pennaylvaniay  in  General  Assembty  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enaettd  by  ike 
authority  of  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  be  members  of  the  Society  called  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  one  body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by 
the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  elsewhere,  and  to  tike,  receive, 
hold,  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  successors, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels  of 
whatsoever  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  clioses  in 
action,  und  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien,  or  dispose  of ; 
provided y  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary  houses,  lands,  and 
tenements,  rents,  annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  the  said  corpo- 
ration, and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars ;  and  also  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and 
renew  at  pleasure  ;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-laws, 
ordinances^  and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  eaid  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  charter  or  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  generally  to  do  all  and 
singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for 
the  well-being  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  th« 
afi'airs  thereof ;  and  provided  further,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

Sam*l  Anderson,  Speaker  of  Houite, 
Thos.  Ringland,  Speaker  of  Senate, 
Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
three.  Geoboe  Wolf. 

LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

THE  FOLLOWING  CONFIRMS^HE  ACTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHANGC 
OF  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

DECREE: 

And  now,  to  wit.  this  27th  day  of  January.  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sydney  Biddle,  Esq., 
the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  tiled  by  ••  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Miseries  of  Public  PriM)ns/'  having  been  presented  and  considered,  and  it  appearing 
that  the  order  of  Court  heretofore  made  as  to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied  with  and 
due  notice  of  said  application  to  the  Auditor  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvanin  being  shown, 
it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged,  and  Decreed  that  the  name  of  said  Society  shall  hereafter  be  "THJE 
PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  "  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  as  If  the  same  had  been  tike 
original  name  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  caid  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  pari  of 
the  Charter  of  the  said  Society  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application  with  its  indom> 
ments  and  this  Decree  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this  County,  and  upon  filing  vltb 
the  Auditor-Oeneral  a  copy  of  this  Decree.  [Signed]         Josbph  Allison. 

RECORD. 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  PhilA. 
delphia,  on  Charter-Book  No.  11,  page  10&4.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  thli  28ih  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1886.  GBO.  W.  Pi^iK,  Beconlfr  of  Deed^ 
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'  ConstitDtiOQ  of  tlie  FeansyMa  Prison  Society. 

When  we  consider  thai  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are  founded  on  tbe 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follie!* 
or  crimes  of  our  fellow-creatnres;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mifjeries,  whicJi 
penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the 
usual  attendants  of  prisons)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compas- 
sion to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of 
humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  pufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  link  which 
should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  be  pre- 
served unbroken  ;  and  such  degree  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and 
suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restor- 
ing our  felloe-creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  tratli 
and  obligations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following  Constitution  : 

ABTICLE  I. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Society  shall  con^ist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two 
Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting  Committee;  all  of  whom 
shall  first  be  nominated  as  suitable  by  the  "  Committee  on  Membership  in  the  Acting 
Committee,"  a  standing  committee  of  that  body.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  the  First  month  (January)  of  each 
year,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

No  person  shall  be  placed  in  nomination  for  officers  of  the  Society,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Acting  Committee  who  shall  not  have  been  previously  approved  by 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Acting  Committee  called  "The  Committee  on  Member- 
ship in  the  Acting  Committee."  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
shall  be  required  to  elect  any  nominee. 

In  case  an  election  for  any  cause  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of  which  at  least  three  days*  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  II. 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings,  and  subscribe  all  public  acts  of  the 
Society.    He  may  call  Special  Meetings  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient,  and 
shall  do  so  when  requested  in  writing  by  five  members.     In  his  absence  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  may  act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Secretaries  shall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Treasurer  sliall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Secretary, 
und  .sliiill  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each 
Stated  Meeting  tliereof. 

All  bequests  and  life  subscriptions  shall  be  safely  invested,  only  the  income 
thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

[continued  on  TniRD  PAGE  OF  COVER.] 
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HENRY     iM.    LAING. 

Treasurer  for  Twenty-one  years  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 

Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  and  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

(See  page  23.) 
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At  a  Staled  Meeting  of  the  AcHng  Committee  of  "  The  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  Flrd  month 
(January)  19thy  1893,  the  Editorial  Board  {appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Joumai  and  papers,  and  the  Annwd  Report),  consisting  of  Alfred 
H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytlb,  Rev.  Tiiomas  L.  Franklin,  D.  D., 
Henry  M.  Laing,  and  Mary  S.  Whelen,  presented  the  draft  of 
the  Annual  Beport,  a  portion  of  which  was  read  and  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held 
Mrst  month  26th,  1893,  the  report  was  presenled  by  Alfred  H. 
Love,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  considered  and  approved, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  incojnmg  Acting 
Committee,  to  have  two  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to  nuxJce 
swch  alterations  and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper;  a/nd  they 
were  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Seoretary. 


Editorial  Board  for  1893:  Bey.  Thomas  L.  Fbaiitelin,  D.D.,  Chairman; 
Rev.  B.  H.  Barnes,  Alfbed  H.  Love,  W.  W.  Woodbuff,  and  John  J.  Lytlb. 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with,  and  send  anj 
pnblications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the  Joumai,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  2316  Parrish  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JI^JoHN  J.  Lttle,  Office  2021  Fairmount  Avenue,  second  story,  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  throughout  the  State. 

JI^J.  J.  Camp,  1704  Oxford  Street,  Agent  for  the  County  Prison,  appointed 
by  the  Inspectors,  acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids  the  Prison  Society. 

Jl^  WiLMEB  W.  Walter,  1641  Park  Avenue,  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison, 
appointed  by  the  Prison  Society. 
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MARY  S.  WHELEN, 
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D.D., 
FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY, 
C.  WALTER  BORTON, 
MRS.  J.  F.  UNGER, 
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WILLIAM  KOELLE. 
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LOUIS  C.  BAKER, 
L.  HENRY  NERGBR, 
JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 
CHARLES  P.  HASTINGS, 
LEO  MILLER, 
W.  SCOTT  HOUSEMAN, 
DR.  WM.  C.  STOKES. 
J.  HENRY  BARTLETT. 
ANNIE  H.  HALL, 
JOSEPH  RASPIN. 
ANNA  R.  EYRE, 
WILLIAM  G.  NICHOLS. 


Vititing  OommiUee  the  Eastern  StaU  Penitentiary, 


HENRY  M.  LAING, 
HARRY  KENNEDY, 
LEONARD  N.  WALKER, 
P.  H.  SPELLISSY. 
JESSE  CLEAVER, 
MARMADUKE  WATSON, 
JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM, 
DR.  EMILY  J.  INGRAM. 
WM.  SCATTERGOOD. 
LUCIEN  MOSS, 
CHAS.  M.  MORTON, 


FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY, 
C.  WALTER  BORTON, 
ISAAC  SLACK. 
WILLIAM  KOELLE. 
REV.  HERMAN  L.  DUHRING, 
REV.  CHARLES  ROADS, 
REV.  R.  H.  BARNES, 
REV.  THOMAS   L.    FRANK- 

LIN,  D.  D., 
W.W.WOODRUFF, 
REV.  GEO.  A.  LATIMER. 


WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 
DAVID  GREENEWALD. 
JOHN  E.  BAIRD. 
LOUIS  C.  BAKER, 
L.  HENRY  NERGER, 
CHARLES  P.  HASTINGS, 
DR.  WM.  C.  STOKES. 
J.  HENRY  BARTLETT, 
ANNIE  H.  HALL, 
ANNA  R,  EYRE, 


JOHN  0.  CONNER, 
CHARLES  ROGERS, 
JOHN  WOOLMAN. 
MRS.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
MARY  8.  WHELEN, 


Visiting  CommUiee  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison, 

MRS.  J.  F.  UNGER,  W.  SCOTT  HOUSEMAN, 

REV,  JAMES  ROBERTS,  D.D.,    ANNIE  H.  HALL, 
REV.  THOMAS    L.  FRANK-    JOSEPH  RASPIN, 
LIN.  D.  D..  ANNA  R.  EYRE. 

W.  W.  WOODRUFF.  WILLIAM  G.  NICHOLS. 


REV.  JOHN  s.  Macintosh,  joseph  elkinton, 

D.  D.,  LEO  milder. 

Visiting  Committee  the  Chests  County  Prison, 
S.  EMLEN  SHARPLESS,  WILLIAM  SCATTERGOOD. 


For  the  Counties  i 
FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY, 


^  the  State  at  Large, 

MRS.  J.  F.  UNGER. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN, 


Visiting  Committee  the  House  qf  Correction, 
MARY  8.  WHELEN, 
Committee  on  Police  Matrons  at  Station  Houses, 
MILY  J.  INGRAM,  M.  D.,  MRS.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE, 


WILLIAM  INGRAM. 


MARY  S.  WHELEN. 


JOURNAL  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


"  Ood  Bcddf  let  ua  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likenetB:^^ — Genesis  i,  26. 

THE  obligation  resting  upon  us  of  presenting  the  one 
hundred  and  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,  while  it  notes  its  venerable  age,  in  the  very 
mention  of  its  chronological  order,  brings  also  other  obliga- 
tions of  a  very  serious  and  sacred  character. 

One  is  the  gratitude  we  feel  that  this  Society  has  been 
permitted  to  exist  these  many  years,  unimpaired  in  its  use- 
fulness and  unblemished  in  its  reputation,  and  that  among 
its  members,  some  of  them  quite  advanced  in  life,  we  still 
have  with  us  a  former  president,  and  now  one  of  our  vice- 
presidents,  Edward  Townsend,  aged  87,  who,  although 
unable  at  present  to  take  an  active  part  in  visiting  the 
prisoners  or  attending  our  meetings,  still  feels  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  work  and  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience and  judgment,  ripened  by  fifty  years  of  practical  work 
in  penal  institutions.  The  following  brief  communication, 
received  upon  the  eve  of  our  annual  meeting,  has  an  interest 
and  pathos  about  it  that  endears  this  patriarch  in  the  cause 
more  closely  to  our  hearts : 

Esteemed  Friends: 

I  regret  my  iuabilitj  to  be  present  upon  this  anniversary  meeting, 
advanced  as  I  am  in  years,  having  been  bom  in  Philadelphia,  First 
month  22d,  1806. 

It  was  in  1844,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  when 
prosecuting  attorney,  I  commenced  visiting  the  prisoners  about  weekly  at 
the  County  Prison  and  at  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  In  1846  I  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Prison  Society,  and  upon  the  death  of  James  J. 
Barclay  was  elected  President,  which  position  I  resigned  about  a  year 
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after,  as  I  was  too  old  to  serve,  as  I  felt  it  Decessary  to  vigorously  perform 
all  the  duties.    I  continued  mj  visits  to  the  prisoners,  however. 

In  1870  I  was  called  to  the  position  of  Warden  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  which  office  I  held  for  eleven  years. 

Among  other  changes  I  effected,  I  removed  the  shower-bath  punish- 
ment— a  species  of  douche  bath.  Dark  cells  were  much  in  use  when  I 
went  there.     These  I  gradually  abolished. 

The  principal  punishments  I  permitted  were  the  deprivation  of  books, 
letters,  etc.,  ana  placing  the  refractory  prisoner  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
brief  period. 

I  did  not  allow  firearms  to  be  carried  by  any  of  the  officers  in  the 
penitentiary  except  the  night  watchman. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all,  your  friend, 

Edward  Townsend. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  First  month  10th,  1893. 

Another  obligation  that  forces  itself  upon  us  as  a 
Prison  Society,  organized  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,  to  perfect  prison  discipline,  and  to  carry  out  more 
fully  the  humanity  and  philanthropy  of  our  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  the  weak  and  erring  among  our  fellow-men,  is 
to  be  thoroughly  faithful  and  unremitting  in  our  work.  In 
a  word,  to 

"  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  Grod  to  scan. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

We  may  well  ask  the  question  whether  we  fully  com- 
prehend, and  whether  penologists  generally,  and  prison 
inspectors,  wardens,  and  superintendents  of  prisons,  over- 
seers and  keepers,  understand  the  magnitude,  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  charge  committed 
to  our  and  to  their  care,  when  we  undertake  the  custody,  the 
management,  and  the  control  of  the  human  being  "created 
in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God." 

It  is  one  thing  to  take  care  of  property,  to  have  "domin- 
ion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,"  to  have  the  right  to 
make  laws  and  to  execute  them,  when  they  refer  to  inanimate 
objects  and  to  the  inferior  creation  ;  and  quite  another  thing 
to  deal  with  natures  like  our  own,  with  our  fellow-men  pos- 
sessed of  passions,  feelings,  and  aspirations  kindred  to  those 
we  feel ;  and,  although  we  recognize  the  wide  difference  in 
our  positions  in  life,  still  we  have  the  injunction  from  high 
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authority  that  *^  the  strong  must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak/* 

Here,  then,  is  a  solemn  obligation  imposed  upon  those 
who  would  dare  undertake  the  care  and  the  control  of  the 
creature  created  "  like  unto  God."  It  is  no  small  matter ; 
it  is  not  one  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty  that  any  one  can  per- 
form or  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about. 

The  responsibility  thus  put  upon  the  strong,  and  the 
condition  thus  referred  to  of  the  weak,  does  not  mean  merely 
those  who  are  physically  weak,  who  cannot  perform  the  ordi- 
nary labor  of  the  day  or  attend  to  the  material  necessities  of 
life,  but  it  means  intellect,  brain  power,  conscience,  firmness, 
and  faith.  The  strong  in  reasoning,  in  courage,  in  resolu- 
tion, and  in  trust  must  in  all  charity  bear  with  the  weak  in 
their  temptations,  their  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
in  the  right  and  the  truth.  "  Infirmities  "  are  those  conditions . 
which  call  forth  our  sympathies  and  our  assistance.  Who 
of  us  have  not  seen  the  helping  hand  extended  to  the  blind 
man  to  assist  him  on  his  way,  to  the  sick  or  the  poor  to  aid 
and  restore  ?  The  world  does  not  want  for  evidences  of  this 
virtue.  But  there  are  conditions  where  these  infirmities  re- 
sult in  crime,  and  the  criminal,  weak  though  he  be,  does  not 
always  receive  the  uplifting  and  supporting  hand  of  the 
strong  in  righteousness. 

It  is  here  where  our  one  hundred  and  sixth  annual  report 
begins.  A  long  retrospect  of  the  past,  an  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  crime  class,  a  familiarity  with  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  experience  of  the  criminal  make  the  first  duty 
of  an  annual  summary  to  have  it  known  of  whom  we  speak, 
why  we  speak,  and  what  we  expect  to  accomplish  by  speaking. 

Hence  we  have  declared  that  it  is  of  man  we  speak. 
Found  in  our  midst,  part  of  our  body  politic,  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  our  joys  and  sorrows  is  the  human 
being  whom  we  find  so  weak  in  those  elements  that  make  up 
the  man  that  he  falls  a  victim  to  his  weakness  and  is  de- 
prived of  freedom,  indeed  a  most  complete  change  to  his 
order  of  living. 

Few  of  us  contemplate,  perhaps',  what  a  decided  change 
it  is  from  liberty  to  the  prison,  from  having  one's  way,  and 
being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  way  and  order  of  some  one 
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else;  from  having  the  freedom  of  walking  wheresoever  we 
please,  or  stretching  the  vision  or  the  hearing  to  the  farthest 
tension,  and  being  curtailed  in  all  these  common,  but  cer- 
tainly gracious  privileges ;  from  having  the  opportunities  of 
home  and  social  influences,  and  being  imprisoned  within  the 
small  cell  and  denied  society.  In  fact,  a  change  that  to  a 
man  of  sensitive  nature  is  keenly  felt,  and  to  one  who  has 
even  been  following  the  roughest  life  is  such  as  to  bring  sor- 
row and  sadness,  and  all  conditions  look  up  for  something, 
feel  for  some  support,  listen  for  some  cheer  or  sympathy. 
There  are  not  many  who  do  not  yearn  for  something  higher 
and  stronger  than  themselves,  that  do  not,  as  it  were,  crave 
the  helping  hand  of  their  fellow-men  who  are  free,  who  are 
courageous,  faithful,  and  trustful. 

We  recall  a  case  in  our  Eastern  Penitentiary  where 
there  is  one  who  is  not  without  friends,  but  who  has  been 
weak  in  yielding  to  circumstances,  not  the  only  one  that  has 
fallen,  and  not  the  only  one  requiring  that  those  who  are 
stronger  in  conscience  in  time  of  temptation  and  in  standing 
by  the  right  shall  give  of  their  strength.  But  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  point  came  at  Christmas  time.  A  faithful  and 
devoted  wife  had  brought  the  running  pine,  the  evergreen, 
the  mistletoe,  the  holly,  with  the  green  and  red  intermin- 
gled, and  with  the  kind  and  praiseworthy  permission  of  the 
Warden,  had  placed  them  in  the  cell  of  her  husband,  and 
requested  him  to  twine  them  round  the  walls  as  he  had 
for  years  done  in  their  home,  for  as  she  said,  "  It  will  take 
you  back  in  thought  to  your  wife  and  children  and  relieve 
the  prison  walls  for  a  little  while."  As  he  pointed  to  the 
bright  green  upon  the  floor  and  repeated  to  us  the  touching 
words  of  his  wife,  the  tears  coursed  down  his  face  and  he 
said :  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  have  the  courage  to  do  it, 
but  I  will  try  for  her  sake." 

Here  was  that  element  of  kindness  and  of  strength  that 
did  its  work  and  will  always  conquer,  and  it  is  for  this  we 
would  appeal  in  the  care,  the  control,  and  the  management 
of  human  beings  when  placed  within  stone  walls  behind  iron 
gates  and  bolts  and  bars. 

Take  the  average  convict,  he  has  seen  enough  of  the 
rough,  the  coarse,  the  unsympathetic  side  of  life.     He  has 
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been  among  the  vulgar,  the  harsh,  the  depraved,  the  intem- 
perate, the  profane,  he  requires  a  decided  and  complete 
change.  True,  the  change  comes  in  the  deprivation  of 
liberty,  the  bridled  self-will,  the  inability  to  commit  crime. 
Once  more,  as  it  were,  a  child,  to  be  led,  to  be  molded,  to 
be  controlled,  to  be  developed.  Remember,  the  elements  are 
all  there.  We  are  not  to  lose  our  faith  in  human  nature,  the 
spark  of  divinity  is  still  there,  he  has  been  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  he  still  lives.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  crime,  and  that  we  so  despise 
criminality  that  we  would  employ  the  best  remedies  to  extir- 
pte  it.  There  are  undeveloped  forces  that  we  want  to  see 
Drought  to  the  front,  and  it  is  of  these  we  speak  from  expe- 
rience and  from  downright  necessity.  We  have  found  the 
old,  the  cruel,  the  unsympathetic,  the  uncharitable  course 
fail  and  we  have  found  the  opposite  succeed. 

We  enter  the  old  Pentagonal  Tower  of  the  ancient  his- 
toric town  of  Nuremberg  in  Bavaria — the  town  of  Europe 
that  is  filled  with  memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  we 
find  an  illustration  of  our  argument.  A  writer  described 
some  of  them  thus :  "  These  stocks,  with  weights  to  hang 
from  the  feet,  were  for  petty  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  for 
drunkards  and  for  bakers  who  sold  light  loaves.  This  fan- 
tastic bonnet  with  the  long  braids  of  yellow  straw  to  simulate 
hair,  was  worn  by  poor  girls  who  had  fallen  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  while  they  were  compelled  to  stand  at  the  church 
door  to  be  scoffed  at  by  the  righteous  people  who  went  to 
*  worship  God'  inside!  This  thumb-screw  and  rack  were 
used  to  facilitate  confessions  on  the  part  of  the  accused ;  this 
^cradle'  lined  with  sharp  points  —  this  fearful  *  Spanish 
horse ' — all  these  instruments  of  fiendish  contrivance  had 
their  *  uses '  in  the  economy  of  'justice.'  At  last  we  stood 
before  the  '  Iron  Virgin,'  the  iron  image  of  a  woman  with 
placid  motherly  face.  But  the  image  is  hollow,  and  the 
front  opens  upon  hinges  and  is  lined  upon  the  inside  with 
long  iron  spikes.  I  need  not  tell  the  rest,  but  after  our 
guide  had  told  us  when  the  last  victim  had  been  given  to 
the  embrace  of  this  image,  a  shuddering  young  girl  by  my  side 
exclaimed :  *  How  good  people  must  have  been  in  those  days 
when  they  did  such  horrible  things  to  them  for  every  small 
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oflFense/  Were  people  better  in  those  days  and  under  such 
severe  punishments  ?  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
72,000  people  were  put  to  death  for  stealing  alone.  And 
yet  stealing  continued  and  increased,  and  even  at  the  gallows 
pocket-picking  was  common  and  murder  was  repeated. 

We  saw  some  years  ago  at  one  of  the  annual  congresses 
of  the  National  Prison  Society  a  large  collection  of  old  and 
disused  thumb-screws,  manacles,  and  instruments  of  punish- 
ment and  torture,  for  prisoners  who  would  not  comply  with 
all  the  rules  of  the  prison.  These  terrible  appliances  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  grown  into  disuse.  They  have  been  gener- 
ally displaced  by  the  truer  philosophy  of  treating  prisoners 
on  the  humane  plane  of  appeal  to  their  manhood  and  their 
common  humanity,  and  the  success  is  wonderful. 

This  contrast  has  been  made  apparent  in  our  own  time. 
A  generation  ago  there  was  the  "douche  bath;"  it  was 
abolished  after  some  painful  experiences.  It  passed  away, 
and  is  now  only  thought  of  with  a  shudder.  The  character 
of  this  torture  may  not  be  generally  known.  It  consisted 
of  a  small  stream  of  water  falling  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  victim  was  placed  in  a  small  case  in  a  standing 
position,  where  the  arms  could  not  be  raised,  the  head  so 
fastened  that  it  could  not  evade  or  resist  the  column  of  water 
that  fell  upon  it  on  one  spot  on  the  top.  The  object  was  to 
break  the  will  of  the  prisoner,  and  thus  enforce  obedience. 
But  who  does  not  admire  spirit  and  will  power  ?  Is  it  not 
a  mistake  to  break  the  will  of  a  child  or  of  any  human  being? 
Why  not  rather  retain  it  and  mold  it  into  a  healthy  and 
useful  condition.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  say  no! 
when  that  refusal  is  against  the  evil  and  the  bad.  Hence 
the  value  of  cultivating  a  disposition  that  will  refuse  to  do 
wrong. 

Other  tortures  have  shared  the  same  fate.  Changes 
have  come,  and  always  with  more  humanity,  more  of  judg- 
ment, more  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  "that  in  the 
likeness  of  God  man  was  created." 

Some  of  us  remember  the  House  of  Refuge  that  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Ridge  Road  and  what  was  then  called 
Coates  Street.  The  inclosure  was  open,  so  that  the  little 
prisoners  could   thrust  their  hands  through,  for  they  had 
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flowers  to  sell  that  had  been  grown  upon  their  premises, 
and  the  great  throng  of  passers-by  would  stop  and  watch 
these  little  ones,  and  sometimes  give  a  few  cents  for  the 
flowers.  It  was  a  sad  sight — free  children  on  the  one 
side  and  the  imprisoned  ones,  of  the  same  ages,  in  their 
coarse  clothing,  on  the  other.  And  yet  here  was  a  growth 
from  the  old  times  of  dungeons  and  of  underground  cells,  of 
cruelty  and  of  inhumanity.  And  now,  after  the  course  of  a 
few  more  years,  we  find  the  House  of  Refuge  moved  to  a 
farm,  and  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  spirit  of  honored 
managers  instituting  the  family  plan  of  care  for  these  way- 
ward ones  in  their  youth,  their  weakness,  and  their  unfor- 
tunate surroundings  of  birth,  education,  and  example.  Yes, 
a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia  is  to  be  found  this  new  and 
improved  Home  or  House  of  Refuge,  where  the  industrial  and 
the  intellectual  development  of  youth  has  taken  place  and 
a  still  higher  plane  of  penal  discipline  has  been  instituted. 

All  this  is  in  the  line  of  that  progress  we  have  noted 
for  all  these  106  years,  and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  Obli- 
gations, as  we  said,  rest  upon  us.  There  is  a  demand  for  still 
greater  advances.  For  the  protection  of  property,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  our  lawyers  and  advocates,  our  physi- 
cians are  prepared  by  study,  by  the  best  of  schools,  of 
teachers,  of  books  and  treatises.  They  must  pass  rigid 
examinations  and  be  admitted  to  practice. 

How  many  of  our  numerous  wardens,  superintendents 
of  prisons,  and  those  having  charge  of  human  beings  con- 
victed of  crime  have  been  qualified  for  the  important,  deli- 
cate, and  responsible  positions  in  which  we  find  them,  by 
education,  by  practice,  by  examination,  and  by  admissions 
to  their  place  in  life?  It  has  been  said  very  wisely  that 
keepers  of  prisons  are  not  born  to  this  vocation.  We  may 
add,  prison  keeping  is  no  ordinary  calling.  It  requires 
virtues  and  abilities  of  the  purest  and  highest  order. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  nearest  approach  that 
we  know  of  to  this  philosophy  of  prison  management  as  we 
may  call  it  exists  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where,  at  regular  and  frequent  times  the  overseers 
and  keepers  are  assembled  and  instructed  in  their  duties  and 
called  upon  to  report  their  experiences,  and  to  confer  as  to 
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the  condition  of  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  This  is 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Warden,  knd  was  intro- 
duced during  the  administration  of  our  revered  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edward  Townsend,  when  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary. 
While  this  might  wisely  be  perfected,  and  we  commend  the 
purpose  and  plan,  we  are  looking  to  something  higher  and 
more  general.  True,  the  National  Prison  Association  in  its 
Wardens'  Association,  approaches  our  ideal,  but  there  also  is 
room  for  something  still  more  definite,  in  order  to  perfect 
this  department  of  the  State  and  this  seemingly  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  penal  problem. 

That  "  something  "  means,  first  of  all,  the  direct  and 
personal  interest  that  the  Warden  and  oflBcers  feel  in  the 
work.  The  lawyer  that  succeeds  the  best  is  the  one  who 
loves  his  profession  and  who  enters  the  practice  of  law  from 
his  high  admiration  of  his  calling  and  the  respect  he  has  for 
it ;  the  physician  that  is  the  most  skillful  is  the  one  who  is 
really  interested  in  the  science  of  medicine,  and  who  is  sym- 
pathetic and  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  healing  the  sick  and 
saving  life ;  the  minister  that  is  the  most  beloved  and  popu- 
lar, and  who  really  does  most  to  elevate  the  whole  tone  of 
religion  is  the  one  who  ministers  from  the  very  soul's  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  religion  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
and  not  because  of  any  temporal  emolument  or  popularity. 
So  it  should  be  with  the  Warden  and  oflScers  of  a  prison. 
They  must  not  be  political  or  partisan  appointments,  must 
not  be  holders  of  the  position  merely  for  the  pay  they  obtain 
or  as  a  matter  of  business.  Show  us  the  care-taker  of  human 
beings  who  seeks  or  holds  the  office  because  of  his  love  for 
his  fellow-men,  or  from  the  desire  to  reform  the  fallen,  or  to 
stand  in  the  community  as  its  truest  protector  and  benefactor, 
and  we  will  show  one  who  is  worthy  and  competent  to  fill 
the  office  of  warden,  overseer,  keeper  of  penitentiaries, 
prisons,  or  jails. 

How  frequently  we  find  these  positions  sought  by  those 
who  do  not  know,  first  of  all,  how  to  control  themselves,  and 
filled  by  those  who  have  been  appointed  through  political 
influence.  Thomas  k  Kerapis  said :  "  No  man  can  safely 
govern  that  would  not  cheerfully  become  subject ;  no  man 
safely  command  that  has  not  truly  learned  to  obey." 
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We  have  heard  the  remark  that  "  reformers  should  be 
reformed,"  and  we  believe  it  is  often  the  prison  as  well  as 
the  prisoners  that  should  be  reformed.  We  are  also 
satisfied  that  so-called  "  reformatories  "  often  need  reforma- 
tion themselves.  For  instance,  Huntington  Reformatory  of 
this  State  once  came  under  this  head.  Juvenile  convicts 
should  have  such  treatment  as  will  not  make  them  worse. 
We  have  found  some  of  the  results  of  a  harsh,  and  we  may  say, 
cruel  treatment.  So  we  say  reform  the  "reformatory." 
Some  may  not  like  the  word  "  reform  " — ^we  wish  sometimes 
there  was  some  other  word.  But  to  form  anew  or  again  is 
certainly  strictly  in  order,  and  if  there  be  cases  where  the 
head  of  an  institution  is  unfitted  to  superintend  or  under- 
stand the  requirements  of  those  who  are  to  be  managed  or 
controlled,  they  should  give  place  to  others.  At  one  time, 
and  that  recently,  the  boys  at  Huntington  when  they  re- 
fiised  to  obey  even  for  slight  transgressions,  were  placed  in 
rows  of  five  and,  with  hands  tightly  bound,  received  upon 
the  bare  back  5  to  25  lashes,  given  by  a  strong  man  who 
would  ply  the  lash,  and  if  the  victim  exclaimed  with  pain, 
or  made  an  eflFort  to  escape  or  ward  oflF  the  blows,  he  received 
more  of  them.  Large  welts,  and  sometimes  blood  followed, 
and  the  pain  was  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  lie  down  or 
sleep.  If  a  boy  smiled  or  laughed  he  was  admonished.  For 
any  little  playful  motion  he  was  marked.  The  monitor 
system  was  in  vogue— one  boy  placed  over  others.  A 
further  punishment  was  standing  the  boys  in  a  corner  with 
iron  clasps.  It  was  called  "  stringing  them  up."  This  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  at  times  and  was  very  painful.  There 
were  other  harsh  means  used,  such  as  placing  the  boys  on 
stone  floors  with  a  blanket.  It  seems  over  30  boys  have 
been  sent  from  the  so-called  Reformatory  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

These  juvenile  oflFenders  acknowledge  that  they  are 
made  better  by  kind,  family  home  treatment.  They  feel  the 
need  of  more  love,  teaching,  and  hope.  There  is  a  change 
at  this  institution,  we  rejoice  to  know,  and  it  may  have  come 
from  the  sacrifice,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  these  30  boys  who 
now  are  in  the  prisons  of  our  State  to  receive  other,  and  we 
trust  better  treatment. 
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Paul  said :  "  We  are  saved  by  hope/'  and  the  more  we 
visit  prisons  and  become  acquainted  with  prisoners'  needs, 
we  feel  that  there  is  one  word  we  would  impress  upon 
every  one  and  hold  its  rare  qualities  up  to  them  as  a  guid- 
ing light,  and  that  is 

ENC50URAGEMENT. 

Who  has  not  seen  plant  life  neglected  or  at  best  treated 
to  a  dash  of  water,  as  much  as  to  say.  There,  take  that  and 
live.  No  mellowing  of  the  earth  around  the  roots,  no  wash- 
ing off  the  leaves  or  taking  off  the  dead  twigs ;  in  short,  no 
caressing  of  the  little  plant ;  it  lives  but  does  not  thrive. 
Another  will  change  the  flower  pot  from  one  place  to  an- 
other that  it  may  have  more  sunshine ;  the  gardener  will 
sprinkle  the  fresh  leaves  with  water  and  take  time  to  freshen 
the  earth  and  tie  up  and  train  the  climbing  shoots,  and  then 
follow  growth  and  flower  and  fruit.  So  also  with  animal 
life ;  the  horse  or  dog  that  is  merely  fed  in  a  mechanical 
way  as  a  regular  duty,  to  throw  in  grain  or  toss  the  bone, 
and  feel  that  the  work  is  done,  does  not  yield  the  same 
return  as  where  there  is  tender  care  in  feeding,  the  stroking, 
or  patting  with  words  of  affection,  even  if  not  understood  by 
the  beast.  The  horse  that  is  treated  well  and  encouraged 
will  pull  doubly  hard  and  live  longer,  and  the  dog  kindly 
cared  for  will  be  the  more  faithful.  If  such  be  true  of  plant 
life  and  of  the  animal  creation,  what  shall  we  say  for  the 
higher  creation  of  man  ?  Do  we  not  know  and  feel  that 
encouragement  is  good  for  us  all  ?  We  recall  the  case  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  where  the  prisoner  refused  to  work, 
and  the  Overseer  called  upon  the  Warden  to  put  him  in  the 
dark  cell  and  the  Warden  upon  investigation  found  the 
Overseer  had  imposed  more  than  the  task  upon  the  prisoner, 
who  was  a  good  workman,  and  notwithstanding  he  refused 
to  work  and  became  very  abusive  and  threatening,  when  the 
Warden,  with  rare  tact  and  supreme  judgment,  accorded  to 
the  prisoner  his  rights  as  a  man,  and  commended  him  for 
his  general  good  behavior  and  excellent  workmanship,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  condemned  his  abusive  words  and 
cruel  threats,  the  prisoner  changed  his  mood  entirely  and 
said :  "  I  thank  you,  Warden  ;  I  will  do  anything  for  you  ; 
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I  will  rise  earlier  in  the  morning' and  work  later  in  the  even- 
ing, and  make  all  the  shoes  I  can  for  y(m!^ 

This  was  only  one  case  in  hundreds  where  encourage- 
ment brings  forth  a  return.  We  may  try  it  in  child  life 
and  among  our  fellow-men.  The  helping  hand,  the  word 
of  cheer,  Uie  premium  for  even  an  effort  to  do  better,  appre- 
ciation even  of  the  little  good  will  be  reciprocal,  and  the  im- 
provement will  be  manifest. 

It  is  the  sunshine  law  of  God,  the  reward,  that  follows 
well  doing,  the  blessings  that  come  and  the  promises  that 
are  held  out  for  the  efforts  to  overcome  diflSculties. 

This  principle  has  been  a  prominent  one  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  penal  institutions  of  this  State,  and  especially  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

THE  SHORTENING  OF  SENTENCES  FOR  GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Prison  Society  libraries 
were  opened  for  the  use  of  prisoners.  Those  who  fulfilled 
all  the  requirements  of  the  prison  were  given  the  use  of  the 
books,  the  privileges  of  correspondence,  and  of  receiving 
friends  at  certain  intervals.  In  fact,  the  organization  of  the 
Society  grew  out  of  the  feeling  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  the  prisoner  and  the  way  opened  for  reformation 
and  for  future  good  citizenship,  usefulness,  and  prosperity. 
The  very  first  motto  was  the  one  taken  from  Scripture :  "  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me."  This  ripened  into  the 
Commutation  Law  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  those  prisoners 
"  who  so  conduct  themselves  that  no  charge  of  misconduct 
shall  be  sustained  against  them  shall,  if  the  Governor  so 
direct,  have  a  certain  deduction  from  their  sentence."  This 
increased,  say  for  one  year  one  month,  in  a  gradual  increase 
for  additional  years  until  for  16  years  the  commutation 
would  amount  to  four  years  and  one  month.  This  action 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  prisoners,  and  the  results  were 
very  salutary. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  law ;  it  can  be  evaded  or 
thwarted.  If  a  judge  feel  so  disposed,  he  cair  sentence  the 
criminal  to  a  term  so  much  longer  that  the  commutation  the 
prisoner  would  earn  can  be  thus  offset.  For  instance,  if, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  criminal  would  have  16 
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years  where  there  is  no  corainutation,  the  judge  can  sentence 
to  20  years  where  the  law  exists,  and  then  the  earning  of 
time,  say  of  4  years,  would  bring  the  term  down  to  the 
16  years. 

To  obviate  this,  strong  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
the  abolition  of  time  sentences  or  for  indeterminate  sentences, 
as  a  still  greater  encouragement  to  the  prisoner  and  to  pre- 
vent unjust  sentences  where  there  may  be  a  feeling  existing 
antagonistic  to  the  prisoner. 

In  other  words,  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  the  prisoner 
can — discharge  himself. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  it  is  unwise  and 
unfair  to  keep  a  prisoner  in  prison  after  he  has  reformed, 
and  when  he  can  take  his  place  in  society  as  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  his  family  and  of  the  community. 

It  is  likewise  apparent  that  it  is  also  unwise  and  unfair, 
and  indeed  unsafe  to  discharge  a  prisoner,  simply  because 
his  time  is  out,  who  has  not  reformed,  who  threatens  to  re- 
turn to  his  evil  ways,  and  who  is  liable  to  almost  an  imme- 
diate rearrest,  reconviction,  and  recommitment.  So  that 
this  new  proposition  would  work  both  ways ;  one  in  favor 
of  encouraging  the  prisoner  to  reform  and  save  the  State 
useless  outlay  for  his  maintenance,  and  the  other  to  protect 
the  community  from  casting  upon  it  known  and  dangerous 
criminals. 

It  will  always  be  a  delicate  and  responsible  position  to 
decide  upon  discharge,  but  a  reasonable  degree  of  perfection 
can  be  attained  by  having  a  Commission  on  Discharge^  com- 
posed of  five  persons  who  are  well  qualified  to  act :  say  the 
Warden  of  the  institution  as  chairman,  supported  by  the 
Overseer  of  the  particular  block  of  the  prisoners'  cell,  the 
Moral  Instructor,  one  of  the  Inspectors,  and  the  Visitor  of 
the  Prison  Society  who  has  visited  the  prisoner. 

Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem is  to  be  found  in  the  opportunity  afibrded  prisoners  to 
make  money  by  overwork.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  is 
now  to  "  solitbry  "  confinement  for  such  a  term  at  "  hard 
labor.''  We  have  long  contended  for  a  change  in  this  term 
of  "solitary"  to  "separate."  It  is  a  misleading  name,  given 
to  our  system  of  imprisonment,  and  we  do  not  see  why  our 
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legislators  do  not  amend  it.  Our  system  is  not  solitary. 
It  cannot  be  when  the  prisoner  receives  the  visit  of  his  Over- 
seer daily  in  reference  to  his  work,  when  the  members  of  our 
Acting  Committee  visit  him  as  often  as  they  choose,  when 
his  relatives  and  friends  are  permitted  to  visit  hira  at  certain 
intervals,  when  the  Moral  Instructor  sees  him  frequently, 
and  the  Warden  makes  it  a  rule  to  see  him  at  least  once  a 
week.  So,  to  be  understood  by  the  world  at  large  and  to  be 
consistent  with  the  facts,  we  trust  the  reading  of  the  law  will 
be  changed  to  the  term  "separate  confinement;"  and  then 
we  trust  that  room  will  be  afforded  by  the  early  completion 
of  the  new  county  prison  and  the  retaining  in  the  county 
jails  more  of  the  criminals  for  slight  oflFenses,  and  thus  make 
it  possible  to  separate  the  prisoners  of  our  Penitentiaries, 
so  that  there  will  be  but  one  in  a  cell.  We  believe  in  sepa- 
rating one  bad  man  from  another  and  in  individual  treatment. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Not  only  do  we  criticise  the  legal  term  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court  to  "  solitary "  confinement,  but  the  language, 
"  to  hard  labor,"  we  also  criticise.  The  intention  of  the  law 
was  as  a  punishment,  whereas  labor  is  a  blessing,  and  we 
would  not  demean  labor  by  placing  it  as  a  curse  upon  a 
criminal.  It  is  the  absence  of  employment  in  our  prisons 
that  is  more  of  a  concern  to  us.  Idleness  is  a  punishment 
to  a  prisoner.  We  have,  therefore,  always  advocated  work, 
and  that  of  a  character  that  would  give  the  prisoner  a  trade 
or  a  knowledge  of  some  kind  of  employment  that  he  could 
make  profitable  upon  his  discharge.  We  believe  some  kinds 
of  work  are  overdone,  that  even  with  a  knowledge  of  them 
the  prisoner  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  available  for  suc- 
cess, because  the  market  is  overstocked.  It  is  here  we  would 
introduce  more  diversity  of  employments,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, such  as  will  pay  to  follow  upon  discharge. 

There  is  one  excellent  feature  in  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  giving  a  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  make  some- 
thing for  himself  or  family  by  "  overwork."  A  task  is  given 
him,  and,  if  performed,  he  can,  if  active  and  skillful,  make 
quite  a  fund  by  the  time  he  is  discharged.  True,  the  man- 
agement has  it  in  its  power  to  so  increase  the  task  or  so  les- 
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sen  the  pay  for  this  "  overwork"  that  the  gain  will  be  small, 
but  we  think  this  is  not  the  desire  or  intention.  Every  one 
rejoices  when  a  prisoner  has  a  reserve  fund.  Too  often  this 
fund  is  depleted  by  drafts  for  tobacco,  a  custom  we  have  long 
desired  to  have  abolished. 

There  is  another  division  of  the  result  of  labor  we 
have  felt  would  be  wise,  and  we  put  it  under  the  head  of 

RESTITUTION. 

We  have  learned  from  conversing  with  prisoners  that 
it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  them  if  a  portion  of  the 
money  realized  from  their  labor  could  go  to  the  person  they 
have  robbed  or  injured.  In  other  words,  that  they  could 
make  some  restitution  for  the  wrong  committed.  As  it  is 
now  the  State  and  Institution  have  to  be  paid  first  by  the 
task.  True,  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  expense,  though 
in  some  States,  very  unwisely,  efforts  are  made  to  cover  it  by 
taking  all  the  result  of  the  prisoners'  labor.  It  seems  to  us 
the  State  should  not  be  the  preferred  creditor.  The  State 
has  not  protected  the  citizen,  the  State  is  supported  by  others; 
why,  then,  should  it  receive  the  first  and  heaviest  payment? 
The  next  division  of  the  overwork  is  that  with  the  county 
from  which  the  criminal  came  and  himself.  Here,  again,  is 
a  measure  of  impropriety.  The  county  should  have  pro- 
tected its  own  citizens  and  should  have  prevented  the  crime, 
and  the  criminal  should  have  some  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  injured  some  part,  at  least,  of  his  earnings  before  he 
provides  for  himself. 

Hence,  we  favor  another  division  of  the  result  of  this 
labor  to  which  the  prisoner  has  been  sentenced. 

Let  us  explain :  The  person  who  has  been  robbed,  as- 
saulted, or  injured,  may  have  been  poor.  Suppose,  for 
•example,  a  man  has  been  robbed  of  f  100 ;  he  makes  every 
effort  to  find  the  thief;  he  attends  court ;  he  loses  his  time 
in  testifying  and  in  bringing  the  thief  to  justice.  The  thief 
is  imprisoned  and  is  put  to  work.  He  is  a  good  workman, 
and  makes  by  overwork,  a  fair  sum.  We  have  known  some 
prisoners  to  go  out  with  from  $50  to  $600,  according  to  their 
ability  and  the  term  of  their  imprisonment.  Now  we  sub- 
mit, is  it  fair  that  the  State,  the  institution,  the  county,  and 
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the  erimioal  should  have  all  the  proceeds  of  this  labor? 
Where  is  the  poor  man,  the  honest  citizen  who  has  suffered 
loss? 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  suggestion  that  the  prisoner 
shall  be  held  until  he  has  repaid  all  that  he  has  stolen,  or 
made  good  all  the  injury  he  has  done,  but  that  for  the  time 
he  is  imprisoned  he  shall  pay  a  pro  rata  of  his  earnings  to 
the  person  injured.  He  would  thus  learn  the  value  of  money 
and  have  impressed  upon  him  that  it  costs  to  be  bad.  We 
must  throw  around  society  every  deterrent  agency  we  can 
to  prevent  the  going  astray,  and  if  the  criminally  inclined 
know  that  they  will  have  to  restore  the  money  they  steal,  or 
make  good  the  injury  they  cause,  they  may  be  restrained 
from  doing  wrong.  So  with  the  murderer,  if  he  understands 
that  he  is  to  be  confined  and  made  to  work  as  long  as  he 
]ives,  in  order  to  support  a  widow  or  orphans  that  he  has 
been  the  means  of  making,  and  thus  take  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  the  natural  protector  he  has  removed,  or  make 
some  compensation  for  his  crime  in  taking  human  life,  he 
will  learn  the  value  of  life  and  the  responsibility  that  falls 
upon  him  for  his  great  wickedness. 

CRIME    DECREASES    IN     PROPORTION   AS    CRIMINALS   LESSEN. 

With  all  our  patchwork  system,  our  care  of  criminals 
in  and  out  of  prison,  all  our  study  of  penalties  and  premi- 
ums, all  our  experience  and  volumes  of  reasoning,  have  we 
not  still,  as  Dr.  Reeve  says,  to  look  to  some  remedy  that  will 
not  "  produce  criminals  faster  than  we  can  dispose  of  them." 
In  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  under  the  head  of 
"  Preventive  Legislation  and  Crime,"  we  find  some  sugges- 
tions that  are  worthy  of  profound  consideration.  He  esti- 
mates the  convicts  for  crime  about  one  in  a  little  over  700 
of  population,  and  the  criminals  number  one  in  about  400. 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  about  one  criminal  in  3,600  popu- 
lation. The  arrests  and  convictions  are  only  one-tenth  of 
the  number  who  violate  the  laws.  "  No  sewer  can  be  cleaned 
by  standing  at  the  outlet  and  trying  to  purify  the  sewage,  so 
long  as  the  inlet  is  supplied  with  a  constantly  increasing 
quantity.  No  more  can  crime  be  reduced  by  punishing  or 
trying  to  reform  criminals  so  long  as  conditions  exist  that 
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procreate  criminals  faster  than  the  law  can  arrest,  and  either 
punish  or  reform  them." 

Judge  Broomall  says :  **  We  have  a  right  to  say  certain 
persons  shall  not  be  the  ancestors  of  the  coming  generation. 
A  woman  in  Massachusetts  left  a  terrible  living  posterity, 
four-fifths  of  whom  were  either  criminals,  lunatics,  or 
paupers." 

Dr.  Reeve  explains  his  position  :  "  In  the  unrestricted 
and  unrestrained  marriage  among  those  who  are  wholly  unfit 
to  enter  the  relation,  or  to  perform  the  duties  to  oflfepring  or 
society  which  that  relation  entails  upon  them."  He  says: 
"  First,  prohibit  marriage  by  a  known  criminal  and  others 
unfit  for  the  relation  ;  second,  remove  children  from  the 
custody  of  parents  whose  care  will  create,  or  whose  environ- 
ment lead  to  criminal  mentality  or  practices  that  prevent  or 
pervert  or  destroy  moral  perception." 

He  answers  the  question  that  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
can  the  law  prevent  improper  marriages  by  saying,  "just  as 
it  prevents  marriage  between  near  relations,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  insane,  those  under  legal  age,  etc."  "  To  be 
buried  when  dead  requires  a  permit.  In  case  of  a  contagious 
disease  the  burial  must  be  private.  To  be  qualified  to  bestow 
life  and  care  for  it  is  more  important  than  to  know  how  to 
destroy  it.  To  prevent  temporary  injury  to  generations  is 
of  more  importance  than  to  prevent  temporary  injury  to  in- 
dividuals. Conditions  may  burden  the  State  with  de- 
formed, diseased,  demented,  pauperized  progeny,  and  through 
them  taint  whole  generations.  There  is  no  crime  more 
heinous  than  to  bring  into  the  world  a  child  aflfected  with 
incurable  disease,  physical  or  mental,  idiocy,  insanity,  crimi- 
nality, epilepsy,  inebriety,  scrofula,  or  vicious  diseases." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  State  has  further  duties  to 
perform  than  the  prohibition  or  limiting  of  the  sale  of  spirits 
because  of  the  danger  ahead  and  in  legislating  in  many  ways 
for  the  safety  of  the  community.  Here  is  a  prohibition  to 
prevent  crime  by  lessening  the  number  of  criminals.  It  is 
the  practical  operation  of  "  the  ounce  of  prevention  being 
worth  more  than  the  pound  of  cure." 

The  fact  is  where  we  have  a  hydra-headed  monster  to 
meet  and  overcome,  we  must  attack  it  upon  every  side,  and 
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in  the  case  of  crime  and  criminals,  as  we  have  presented  tlie 
matter  in  the  opening  of  our  report,  to  be  so  good  and  pure 
ourselves  both  as  individuals  and  as  the  State,  that  every 
thought  and  suggestion  that  emanates  therefrom  shall  be 
equally  good  and  pure  and  based  upon  the  highest  principle 
of  our  love  of  our  fellow-man  and  one  duty  to  the  Creator 
of  us  all. 

Hence  we  shall  rejoice  when  mankind  shall  so  under- 
stand this  question  that  laws  shall  not  be  required  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  crime  by  the  increase  of  criminals, 
through  ofifepring  that  inherits  evil  tendencies  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  evil  examples.  There  is  need  that  greater  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  that 
the  conditions  for  a  higher  state  of  society  be  insured  in  the 
very  beginning.  We  have  always  found  in  every  community 
where  there  is  a  higher  culture,  social  purity,  and  more 
reverence  for  God  and  for  the  work  of  His  hands  that  there 
is  less  need  of  law,  fewer  prisons,  and  that  crime  decreases 
in  proportion  as  criminals  lessen. 

Alfred  H.  Love. 
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DEATH  OF  RUTfiEKFOKD  B.  HAYES. 

EX-PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   AND   PRESIDENT  OP 

THE   NATIONAL    PRISON   ASSOCIATION   OF 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  another  chapter  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  this  Society  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hayes.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  add  and  quote  him  in  a 
few  words : 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  objects,  purposes,  and  work  of  the  National  Prison 
Society,  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  endeared  to  us  by  many  ties, 
and  he  was  in  very  close  accord  and  sympathy  with  our  sys- 
tem and  discipline.  We  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
annual  congresses  on  behalf  of  prison  reform;  we  had  favored 
opportunities  of  knowing  how  deeply  and  how  clearly  he 
felt  on  the  subject,  and  while  he  was  tenderly  drawn  to  the 
weakness  that  he  felt  was  the  cause  of  the  criminal  going 
astray,  and  felt  it  a  duty  to  strengthen  and  sustain  him, 
quoting  very  frequently  "  The  doctrine  of  Cain  is  no  more 
false  in  religion  than  it  is  in  philosophy  and  common  sense." 
"  We  are  indeed  our  brother's  keeper ;"  he  at  the  same  time 
was  aware  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the  State  and  the 
community  against  unwarranted  discharges,  and  he  remarked, 
"  Society  cannot  safely  neglect  its  criminals.  The  cost  of 
crime  is  a  burden  on  every  public  treasury  and  finds  its  way 
to  every  man's  pocket.  Its  calamities  are  no  respecter  of 
persons.  They  reach  the  purest  domestic  circles  and  the 
happiest  homes.  The  '  golden  rule '  is  as  sound  in  the  eye 
of  a  true  public  and  private  self-interest  as  it  is  in  religion." 
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TRIBUTE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

ADOPTED   UPON   THE    RESIGNATION   OF   HENRY   M.   LAING     AS 

TREASURER. 

.  "  What  thanks  can  we  render "  was  early  recorded  as 
the  expression  of  the  people  for  bountiful  gifts.  To-day  we 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  feel  in  unity  with  that 
same  expression  of  appreciation  and  praise  for  the  long  and 
faithful  services  of  our  late  Treasurer, 

HENRY    M.    LAING. 

For  2]  years,  without  omission,  without  error,  without 
loss,  and  without  compensation  he  has  given  his  time,  his 
judgment,  and  his  care  to  the  finances  of  this  Society,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  requiring  very  close 
attention. 

It  is  cause  for  congratulation  and  for  thanksgiving  that 
with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  monetary  world  during  this 
period  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Laing  and  the  invest- 
ments that  he  has  suggested  and  effected,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  Society,  have  been  pre- 
served intact,  and  in  his  resignation  of  the  office  leaves  every- 
thing in  a  stable  and  healthy  condition. 

No  one  has  had  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  an  order 
because  of  any  inattention  or  absence,  and  no  report  of  the 
state  of  the  treasury  was  ever  solicited  without  meeting  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  response. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
Society  accepts  with  deep  regret  the  resignation  of  its  late 
Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing,  and  feels  that  this  testimonial 
of  its  appreciation  of  his  devotion  to  the  trust  confided  in 
him  is  very  insufficient.  But  as  we  are  gratified  to  know 
that  he  still  remains  one  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the 
Society,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  experience,  we  should  certainly  feel  willing 
to  excuse  him  from  further  service  as  our  Treasurer,  and 
wish  him  a  long  life  of  health  and  happiness,  assured  that 
"blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the  just." 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary. 


The  review  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  during  the  past  year  furnishes  much  food  for 
thought  and  reflection.  The  systematic  visitation  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  attended  to  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
before  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  and  the  Chester  County  Prison.  One  of  its  members 
also  made  visits  to  several  other  jails  in  the  State.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  a  most  important  one,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises.  For  what  purpose  are  these  visits  made? 
If  the  visitor  thinks  he  has  performed  his  duty  by  merely 
having  a  social  interview  with  the  prisoner,  or  has  given  him 
such  news  of  the  day  as  may  seem  proper,  leaving  the  occu- 
pant of  the  cell  pleased  with  his  visit,  it  has  served  to  while 
away  a  tedious  half-hour,  but  that  is  all ;  no  real  good  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  true  we  must  be  "as  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  harmless  as  doves,"  and  must  exercise  discretion 
in  what  we  say  or  what  we  do — for  the  prisoner,  shut  in  from 
the  outside  world,  will  in  many  instances  desire  that  the  con- 
versation shall  be  of  a  worldly  character — but  the  main 
object  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner.  The  visitor  should  go  to  the  cell  with  a  deeply 
religious  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmate. 
The  teaching  of  mere  morality  will  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, nor  the  exhortation  only  to  lead  a  better  life.  From  my 
intercourse  with  every  man  who  leaves  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  do  make  good 
resolutions,  with  an  honest  intention  to  keep  them,  but,  hav- 
ing nothing  stronger  to  lean  upon,  they  soon  fall  back  into 
their  former  evil  ways.  It  is  only  the  sustaining  power  of 
Divine  grace  which  will  enable  any  one  to  successfully  resist 
and  overcome  temptation.  The  way  to  the  kingdom  is  the 
same  that  ever  it  was — ^repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
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toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  new  life  comes  from  the 
Life-Giver. 

I  do  know,  however,  of  the  blessed  results  which  have 
followed  from  the  teachings  of  the  faithful  visitor  who,  not 
content  with  exhorting  them  to  lead  moral  lives,  goes  farther, 
and  tells  them  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners, and  who  has  said,  "  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out ;"  "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
life."  This  has  been  a  comfort  to  many  a  soul  in  whose  heart 
the  hope  has  been  enkindled  that  though  steeped  in  sin 
he  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption  ;  that  He  who  said 
to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  repenting  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
"This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise"  "Is  able 
also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them  "  As  I  labor  on  from  year  to  year  I  am  more  and 
more  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  fall  short  of  doing  our 
whole  duty  to  the  inmates  of  a  prison  cell,  unless  we  impress 
upon  them  the  utter  folly  of  trusting  to  their  own  good  reso- 
lutions, which  are  soon  broken,  urging  with  and  pleading 
with  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord ;  that  trusting  in 
and  believing  in  Him,  who  is  the  friend  of  sinners,  they 
will  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  knowing  that  He  who  "  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  "  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."  There  are  those  who 
have  said  to  me,  "  I  can  truly  say  in  my  heart  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  me  to  have  been  in  the  Penitentiary,  for  there  I 
found  Jesus,  whom  I  knew  not  before,  and  I  was  on  the 
broad  road  to  destruction." 

This,  then,  is  the  only  way  in  which  re-commitments, 
which  are  now  so  frequent,  can  be  checked  and  prevented. 

Very  true  are  the  words  we  have  in  the  inspired  vol- 
ume, from  the  lips  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake : 
"  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.'*  This 
has  been  our  experience  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  harvest 
field.  Then  to  the  sincere,  faithful  believer  comes  the  admoni- 
tion, "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send 
laborers  into  the  harvest."  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we 
have  now  more  earnest  Christian  laborers  than  ever  before. 
It  is  especially  gratifying  that  we  have  on  our  Acting  Com- 
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mittee  so  many  clergymen  who  faithfully  visit  the  two  prisons 
more  especially  unaer  our  care,  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  offered  so  freely  to  all  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  a 
cause  of  thankfulness  that  many  others  have  felt  drawn  to 
engage  in  the  work,  and  are  waiting  for  admission,  as  vacan- 
cies occur.  We  cordially  welcome  these  ministers  of  Christ 
in  our  midst,  feeling  that  our  prayers  have  been  answered, 
and  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  has  sent  these.  His  laborers, 
into  this  one  of  His  great  harvest  fields.  May  none  become 
discouraged  because  they  do  not  see  results,  for  in  due  time 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

This  continues  to  be  largely  on  the  increase.  It  seems 
to  be  a  recognized  fact  that  "  The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,"  the  oldest  society  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  is  the 
one  where  information  on  the  various  subjects  conntcted 
with  penology  can  be  most  readily  obtained,  and  I  have 
therefore  continued  applications  for  such  information  from 
libraries,  associations,  and  individuals,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  from  foreign  countries.  I  have  sent  out 
1,600  copies  of  The  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Phi- 
lanthropy — ^the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
Many  letters  of  thanks  for  it  have  been  received,  and  com- 
mendatory notices  and  approval  of  the  subjects  therein  dis- 
cussed. I  have  requests  from  libraries  for  complete  sets  or 
back  numbers  to  complete  sets.  Persons  interested  in.  the 
subject  write  to  know  more  about  our  separate  system,  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  them  works  on  the  subject,  or 
point  out  the  manifold  advantages  over  the  congregate  sys- 
tem, believing  as  I  do  that  the  separate,  or,  as  we  prefer  say- 
ing the  individual^  treatment  is  much  more  conducive  to 
reformation. 

WORK   OF  THE  SOCIETY   AND   ACTING    COMMITTEE. 

As  usual,  the  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held 
quarterly  except  that  in  July  has  been  omitted.  The  mem- 
bers have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  important  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  Acting  Committee. 
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The  Acting  Committee  is  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Society.  Regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held  except- 
ing during  July  and  August. 

At  these  meetings  reports  are  received  from  the  Visit- 
ing Committees  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia 
County  Prison,  Chester  County  Prison,  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Committee  on  Police  Matrons,  the  General  Secretary, 
Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and  special  committees  on 
various  subjects.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
interesting  remarks  were  made  by  several  of  those  present 
on  the  general  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  the  care  of  the  insane  claiming  particular 
notice,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Acting  Committee  were  warmly 
commended  in  the  consideration  and  treatment  of  the  various 
important  subjects  claiming  their  care. 

ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 

A  very  large  meeting  commemorative  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
was  held  on  Sabbath  evening,  January  31  st,  1892,  at  Olivet 
Presbyterian  Church,  Twenty-second  and  Mount  Vernon 
Streets.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  we  have  ever  had — 
every  seat  being  occupied. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  a  Vice-President,  presiding.  Interest- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  Alfred  H.  Love,  giving  a  concise 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Society — its  aims  and  purposes 
and  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  105  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

William  M.  F.  Round,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Assiciation,  gave  an  account  of  the  Burnham  Indus- 
trial Farm,  and  of  the  wonderful  good  which  had  been  accom- 
plished in  reclaiming  and  saving  boys  who  were  just  pre- 
paring to  enter  on  a  career  of  crime.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring,'  Judge  Ashman,  and  Rev. 
James  Crawford.  The  audience  dispersed  feeling  that  they 
had  gained  much  information  and  interest  in  a  subject  en- 
tirely new  to  many. 

The  General  Secretary  in  his  monthly  report  called 
attention  to  a  case  which  seemed  to  show  that  commitments 
to  the  House  of  Correction  of  persons  for  three  or  six  months 
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were  not  carried  out,  but  that  such  persons  were  often  lib- 
erated in  a  few  days.  In  view  of  this  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  District  Attorney  and  to  ascertain 
why  persons  committed  for  a  specified  time  were  often  re- 
leased in  a  week  or  two. 

The  subject  of  the  proposed  change  of  name  of  "  The 
Philadelphia  Hospital"  claimed  attention,  and  the  desire 
was  expressed  that  no  such  change  should  be  made. 

At  the  meeting  held  Fifth  month  19th,  the  Finance 
Committee  presented  a  report  which  is  as  follows : 

Your  committee  charged  with  the  duty  according  to 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  to  devise  means  for  the  increase 
of  the  treasury,  have  formulated  and  put  into  execution  the 
following  plan : 

We  have  published  250  neat  subscription  books  and 
circulars  that  have  been  sent  to  each  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Society,  asking  that  they  will  solicit  new  members. 
We  need  at  least  1,000  new  contributing  members,  and  we 
believe  a  new  and  abiding  interest  in  the  public  generally 
can  be  obtained  if  each  member  use  a  little  endeavor ;  let 
each  one  work  heartily  and  not  be  afraid  to  ask  others  to 
interest  themselves  in  this  reformatory  work  which  in- 
directly lessens  the  dangers  of  molestation  to  our  homes. 
Besides  this  plan  we  have  provided  for  another  plan  which 
we  propose  to  carry  out.  We  have  published  5,000  two- 
paged  circulars  which  we  intend  in  the  early  fall  to  send  to 
as  many  benevolent  donors  of  the  various  public  and  private 
charities  and  public  institutions  of  every  kind  that  can  be 
ascertained,  asking  not  only  that  they  become  members  of 
the  Society,  but  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters ;  some  life 
members ;  to  others  a  favorable  consideration  in  their  will 
to  the  reformatory  work  of  this  venerable  Society.  We  do 
not  intend  to  confine  the  soliciting  wholly  to  this  city,  but 
endeavor  to  reach  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  other  benevolent 
people  in  adjoining  counties  which  send  their  convicts  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

If  our  present  membership  would  each  one  obtain  five 
new  members,  or  half  the  number  ten  new  names  for  mem- 
bership, the  1,000  additional  would  be  assured,  and  the  cir- 
culars ought  to  produce  half  as  many  more.     Let  each  one 
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make  faithful  trial,  that  the  work  of  the  committee  be  not 
in  vain. 

Our  one  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary,  last  spring,  was 
a  marked  success.  Now,  if  we  add  1,600  new  members  be- 
fore the  next  winter  holidays,  with  what  pride  and  holy 
courage  will  we  go  forth  to  this  one  hundred  and  sixth  anni- 
versary of  this  venerable  benevolent  Society,  which  God  has 
blessed,  prepared  to  do  our  work  more  energetically  because 
our  treasury  has  been  increased.  Let  us  not  entertain  the 
word  fail;  nothing  fails  when  we  are  really  in  earnest  and 
(Jod's  hand  helps  us. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  COUNTY 
PRISON  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  to  visit  the  new  county 
prison,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Holmesburg,  with  the 
building  committee,  the  following  report  is  submitted: 

On  the  13th  instant  we  met  at  Holmesburg  and  exam- 
ined the  new  building,  occupying  10  acres,  and  all  the  corri- 
dors up  excepting  one,  the  tenth ;  none  of  them  completed. 

As  we  were  most  interested  in  the  cells,  we  gave  espe- 
cial attention  thereto.  We  found  much  to  commend  in  the 
building  itself.  For  instance,  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  con- 
struction ;  one  story  high  corridors,  radiating  from  a  rotunda 
80  feet  in  diameter ;  dampness  avoided  by  large  cellars  and 
concrete  floors.  The  cells  are  ample,  being  8x18,  14  feet 
high.  There  are  two  skylights  in  each  cell,  too  small  for 
escape  and  large  enough  for  light  or  air.  Our  objections 
were  the  absence  of  an  end  door  and  end  light  on  a  line  with 
the  eye,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  throwing  the  head  back 
in  order  to  see  the  daylight — an  uncomfortable  as  well  as  an 
unfortunate  position  for  any  one ;  also  the  absence  of  any 
yard  wherein  each  prisoner  could  have  an  hour  a  day,  out  in 
the  open  air,  where  he  could  touch  his  feet  to  the  earth,  look 
up  into  the  sky,  and  have  a  change  of  atmosphere. 

We  hold  that,  in  building  this  prison  in  this  age  of  im- 
provements, it  should  be  built  for  a  healthy  body,  a  healthy 
mind,  so  as  to  contribute  to  healthy  morals  and  aid  in  mak- 
ing a  good  citizen.  This  yard  to  be  the  size  of  a  cell,  with  a 
wall  high  enough  to  prevent  escape,  with  a  flower-bed,  where 
the  prisoner  can  plant  and  cultivate  something,  believing 
that  in  seeing  plants  growing  and  attending  to  them  it  would 
be  a  wise  and  reformatory  agency. 

We  found  sufficient  room  for  these  yards ;  without  these 
additions  we  think  there  will  be  a  constant  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  cell.     We  noticed  this  probability  because  of  our 
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familiarity  with  the  side  light  and  the  yards  attached  at  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

As  this  is  building  for  the  next  hundred  years,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  all  the  advanced  improve- 
ments. 

We  would  prefer  wooden  floors  to  those  adopted,  which 
are  concrete  or  stone. 

We  approve  the  electric  lights  that  will  be  in  each  cell, 
and  indeed,  the  general  arrangements,  and  we  were  gratified 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Board  promises  to  consider  at 
least  our  suggestions,  although  we  feel  we  should  urge  them 
before  not  only  this  Board,  but  before  that  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  the  City  Councils,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
our  fellow-citizens. 

At  the  meeting  held  Sixth  month  16th,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  reoent  attack  of  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiarj  upon  Overseers  and  inmates,  resulting  in  serious  maimings  and 
death,  confirm  us  in  the  frequent  protests  we  have  made,  and  we  demand 
immediate  investigation  and  correction. 

Beaolved,  That  the  incarceration  of  more  than  one  person  in  a  cell  is 
illegal,  inexpedient,  and  dangerous. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  intended  for  the  con- 
finement and  treatment  of  sane  criminals,  and  any  imprisonment  of  in- 
sane persons  therein  with  no  provision  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  is 
iohuman  as  well  as  illegal,  inexpedient,  and  dangerous. 

Resolved,  That  the  perversion  of  the  objects  of,  and  the  law  for  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  we  rear  will  bring  merited  censure  upon  an  Institu- 
tion and  a  system  that  has  many  claims  of  being  the  model  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  of  the  Executive  of  our  State,  through 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
Penitentiary,  or  a  special  Commission,  an  immediate  investigation,  with 
the  view  of  appealing  to  the  next  Liegislature  for  some  separate  provision 
as  will  secure  the  carrying  out  the  law  that  requires  the  separation  of 
prisoners. 

At  the  meeting  held  Ninth  month  15th,  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  so  many 
children  under  16  being  committed  to  the  County  Prison  by 
the  magistrates, and  the  right  to  commit  them  to  said  prison, 
and  to  report  the  number  now  confined  therein. 

At  the  meeting  held  Tenth  month  20th,  the  following 
members  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Acting  Committee  were  ap- 
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pointed  delegates  to  attend  the  National  Prison  Congress  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  from  the  3d  until  the  8th  of  the 
Twelfth  month :  John  J.  Lytle,  Caleb  Milne,  Alfred  H.  Love, 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  (Jeorge  W.  Hall,  Rev.  James  H.  Baird,  Rev. 
Greorge  A.  Latimer,  Mary  S.  Whelen,  Lewis  C.  Baker,  Rev. 
R.  H.  Barnes,  and  Marmaduke  Watson. 

John  J.  Lytle,  Alfred  H.  Love,  and  Joshua  L.  Baily 
have  also  received  commissions  from  Governor  Pattison  to 
represent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Tenth  month  27th, 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Rev.  James  H.  Baird, 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  tender  our  sincere  sympathies  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  his  great  affliction, 
and  to  the  venerable  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Harrison, 
who  has  thus  in  his  advancing  years  been  deprived  of  a  dear  and  fiedthful 
daughter.  Our  sympathies  are  also  extended  to  the  other  members  of 
the  &mi]y.  We  hope  and  pray  that  all  may  realize  the  sympathy  of 
Him  who  has  borne  our  griefe  and  carried  our  sorrows,  and  sent  unto  us 
the  Comforter ! 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  send  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
different  persons  named  herein,  signed  by  the  President  and  himself. 

At  the  meeting  held  Eleventh  month  17th,  the  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  District  Attorney  in  relation  to  com- 
mitments to  the  House  of  Correction  made  the  following 
report : 

Although  no  interview  was  had  with  the  District  At- 
torney in  relation  to  persons  who  were  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  three  or  six  months  being  released 
in  that  many  weeks,  an  interview  had  been  had  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  who  was  fully 
conversant  with  the  subject,  and  who  explained  the  whole 
matter.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  stated,  and  while  there 
is  abundance  of  room  in  the  building  to  take  care  of  2,000 
inmates,  yet  there  is  only  an  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  800,  and  when  that  limit  is  reached  those  committed  for 
a  term  have  to  be  discharged  to  give  place  to  the  new-comers. 
A  woman  having  a  husband  there  and  anxious  to  get  him 
released  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
Board,  perhaps  borrow  a  baby  to  excite  their  sympathy,  get- 
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ting  others  to  help  her.  Again,  magistrates  commit  those 
who  should  not  be  sent  there,  and  others  are  released  who 
should  be  kept.  So  that  a  man  committed  for  three,  six,  or 
nine  months  feels  well  assured  that  the  sentence  will  not  be 
enforced  and  that  he  will  soon  be  released.  The  fear  of  his 
commitment  to  that  institution  is  thus  taken  away — it  is  the 
certainty  of  punishment  that  deters.  A  remedy  for  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  larger  appropriation  for  maintenance — 
that  a  man  committed  for  six  months  would  know  that  he 
would  have  to  remain  that  time. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  at  the  same  meet- 
ing to  appear  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  Councils  to 
endeavor  to  get  an  appropriation  to  the  Inspectors  of  the 
County  Prison  so  that  they  may  finish  the  new  County 
Prison  at  Holmesburg  at  once. 

At  the  meeting  held  First  month  19th,  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren under  16  becoming  criminals,  and  their  commitment  to 
the  County  Prison,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy,  submitted  the 
following  report  which  was  approved : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   TO  INQUIRE  THE  CAUSES  OF    THE 

LARGE  NUMBER  OF  JUVENILE  COMMITMENTS, 

AND  SUGGEST  A  REMEDY. 

The  increase  of  juvenile  commitments  results,  of  course, 
from  the  increase  of  juvenile  offenders.  But  to  what  is  this 
increase  owing?  It  is  a  fact,  that  with  all  our  gates  open, 
the  criminals  of  all  nations  are  pouring  in  upon  us.  We 
have,  then,  but  to  refer  to  heredity  and  environment.  In  the 
introduction,  by  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary Prison  Association,  to  The  JukeSy  a  study  in  crime, 
pauperism,  disease,  and  heredity ;  also,  further  studies  of 
criminals  by  R.  L.  Dugdale,  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  it  is 
stated  that  "  a  departure  downward  from  virtue  to  vice  and 
crime  is  possible  in  the  career  of  any  youth,  but  the  number 
of  well-born  and  well-trained  children  who  thus  fall  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Habitual  criminals  spring  almost  habit- 
ually from  degenerating  stock.  Their  youth  is  spent  amid 
the  degenerating  surroundings  of  physical  and  social  defile- 
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ment,  with  only  a  flickering  of  the  redeeming  influrace  of 
Tirtuous  aspirations.  The  career  of  offenders  so  trained  at 
last  becomes  a  reckless  warfare  against  society,  and  when 
the  oflScers  of  justice  overtake  them  and  consign  them  to 
prisons,  the  habits  of  vicious  thought  and  criminal  action  has 
acquired  the  strength  and  quality  of  instincts." 

If  any  one  is  disposed  to  say  "  this  is  going  too  deep  for 
an  answer  to  what  some  may  regard  as  a  mere  practical  ques- 
tion," we  may  reply  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dugdale,  who,  after 
going  over  the  history  of  the  discussion  on  penitentiary 
reform  for  the  last  50  years,  adds,  "The  study  of  the 
prisoner  is  the  greatest  need  still  felt.  After  so  many  years 
of  toil  and  debate  we  have  just  reached  that  point  where 
we  should  have  commenced,  because,  after  so  much  labor  we 
have  only  reached  an  empty  space." 

Out  of  the  same  social  soil,  says  Dr.  Harris,  "from 
which  spring  the  majority  of  the  criminals,  there  also  chiefly 
grow  up  the  vagrants  and  paupers,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious, 
and  incapable,"  "who  fill  prisons  and  almshouses,"  and 
mock  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent. 

So  far  from  diminishing  pauperism  and  crime  by  multi- 
plying almshouses  and  prisons,  we  are  putting  a  premium  on 
laziness  and  vice,  and  opening  high  schools  to  graduate 
finished  adepts  in  crime. 

Sixteen  subsidiary  causes  of  degeneracy  in  the  morals  of 
the  juvenile  suggest  themselves. 

First  Cause,  Stealing  to  go  to  the  Theatre.— 
From  boys  at  the  Penitentiary,  sent  from  Huntington  Ke- 
forraatory,  we  learn  that  they  nearly  all  began  by  stealing 
small  articles,  which  they  sold  for  a  trifle,  in  order  to  get 
money  to  go  the  theatre. 

Second  Cause,  Shop-keepers'  Temptation. — Store- 
keepers, dealers,  and  hucksters  who  unduly  (and  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth)  expose  their  wares  on  the 
stoops  and  pavement  are  largely  responsible  for  the  tempta- 
tion to  juvenile  or  minor  crimes. 

Third  Cause,  Dishonest  Merchants. — Several  of 
the  boys  committed  to  the  County  Prison  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  were  taught  to  be  dishonest  by  their  employers  in 
misrepresenting  their  goods  as  first  class  when  they  were 
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seconds  or  thirds,  giving  short  weight  and  measure;  this 
we  learn  has  been  the  cause  of  a  number  of  boys  becoming 
dishonest  and  coming  to  grief,  practicing  the  very  way  their 
employers  had  dealt  with  their  customers. 

FouBTH  Cause,  Liquor. — Many  intemperate  husbands, 
and  often  mothers  and  children  too,  and  not  infrequently 
the  little  ones  are  seen  stupefied  with  liquor.  This  is  a 
cause  of  juvenile  crime  as  well  as  in  the  adult ;  the  husband 
drunk  much  of  the  time,  working  irregularly,  the  mother 
being  married  several  timeg  (often  without  any  ceremony), 
and  having  two  or  three  sets  of  children,  the  latter  driven 
to  the  street  to  ruminate  and  pick  up  any  available  article 
that  the  unwise  store-keeper  has  put  in  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion, the  mother  seldom  asking  where  they  got  it ;  this  is 
sold  for  liquor  to  supply  the  family,  the  children  getting  the 
dregs.  These  small  pilferings  are  seldom  restrained  by  the 
parents  or  those  responsible  for  their  care  in  the  world. 
The  return  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  from  the 
House  of  Correction  has  seldom  any  influence  for  good  on 
the  children's  ways.  The  fact  is,  many  children  of  this 
class  never  come  under  any  religious  influence  or  opportunity 
to  learn  God's  law,  never  go  to  church  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
but  waste  all  in  riotous  living.  Very  many  of  those  so- 
called  families  have  no  church  home,  and  when  one  dies  is 
often  buried  without  a  thought  of  grief  or  semblance  of  a 
ceremony. 

Fifth  Cause,  Selling  Without  a  License. — A  num- 
ber of  boys  have  been  arrested  (principally  foreign)  who 
sold  writing  paper  and  envelopes  on  the  street  without  a 
license ;  these  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  oflScer  who  wanted  to 
keep  up  his  monthly  record  of  arrests,  and  were  generally 
sent  to  the  County  i^rison  or  Refuge,  when  they  might  have 
been  reclaimed  to  society,  earning  a  small  livelihood. 

Sixth  Cause,  Lounging  About  Street  Corners. — 
A  large  family  of  6  to  12  s6uls  living  in  one  or  two  rooms, 
with  no  religious  oversight,  and  a  very  limited  visible  means 
of  support,  children  in  the  street  because  of  the  close  con- 
fines of  the  small  apartments,  the  oflBcer  taking  them  as  an 
easy  prey  for  lounging  on  the  corners,  thereby  making  an 
expense  to  the  county  and  a  degradation  to  the  boy's  charac- 
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ter.     These  cases  are  discharged  upon  inquiry  by  our  agent, 
but  they  should  not  be  made. 

Seventh  Cause,  Selling  Papers. — The  permitting  of 
children  (boys  and  girls  from  8  to  10  years  old)  selling 
evening  papers  on  the  street  (frequently  eight  of  them  on 
the  four  corners  of  Ninth  and  Market  Streets).  This  tender 
age  should  be  denied  anywhere,  for  they  are  apt  to  soon 
learn  the  ways  of  dishonesty  and  next  commit  petty 
larceny. 

Eighth  Cause,  no  Trade. — The  reason  why  so  many 
boys  and  young  men  become  criminals  is  because  they  have 
now  no  chance  to  learn  a  trade  and  must  either  become  a 
helper,  a  clerk,  or  do  odd  jobs,  and  the  latter  often  leads 
them  into  temptation.  There  are  not  over  three  or  four 
establishments  in  this  great  city  where  apprentices  are 
recognized.  Of  all  those  in  the  Penitentiary,  according  to  the 
Inspector's  report,  not  30  per  cent,  are  skilled  workmen. 
Labor  Unions  prohibit  boys  from  becoming  apprentices. 
And  the  press  announces  that  even  the  Welsh  Tin  Manu- 
facturers Union  of  Virginia  have  prohibited  an  American- 
born  citizen  working  among  them. 

Ninth  Cause,  Heredity. — We  think  a  large  portion 
of  juvenile  crimes  are  hereditary.  The  Inspectors'  report  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  shows  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals  belong  to  the  crime  class,  and  careful  statistics  go 
far  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  ratio  is  much  greater  among  the 
younger  offenders.  To  instance  a  single  case  only,  a  young 
woman,  as  she  got  out  of  the  van  at  the  Penitentiary,  re- 
marked, "Thirty-five  years  ago  I  was  born  here."  The 
remark  was  little  regarded  at  first,  but  afterward  it  was 
learned  she  had  been  placed  in  the  very  cell  formerly  occu- 
pied by  her  mother  where  she  was  born. 

Tenth  Cause,  Dime  Novels. — ^The  "ten-cent  dime 
novel  "  or  other  pernicious  literature,  containing  fire-brands  of 
evil,  and  which  lead  the  young  reader  to  daring  exploits  in 
all  kinds  of  wrong-doing. 

Eleventh  Cause,  Sunday  Papers. — The  Sunday  pa- 
pers, so  eagerly  sought  for  by  young  and  old  alike,  being  so 
largely  illustrated,  taking  up  the  time  and  all  thought  of 
church-going. 
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Twelfth  Cause,  Race-Track. — ^The  Gloucester  race- 
track, where  many  boys  go  or  are  taken  to  pass  the  day  in 
recreation  ;  the  covert  act  being  to  obtain,  by  larceny  in  some 
way,  something  that  may  be  turned  into  money  at  the  pawn- 
shop, in  order  to  go  with  other  boys. 

Thirteenth  Cause,  Factories. — The  employment  of 
boys  and  girls  below  the  age  of  14  in  factories,  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  day-school,  is  another  source,  often,  that  leads 
the  young  to  scenes  and  deeds  of  wickedness. 

Fourteenth  Cause,  Education. — The  education  of  all 
children  (below  14  years  of  age)  in  some  way  should  be  made 
compulsory,  in  common  schools  or  otherwise ;  and  there  is 
the  same  lack  of  religious  education.  Our  common -school 
system  is  excellent,  as  good  as  it  can  be,  but  would  it  not  be 
well  to  have  more  moral  training?  Our  Sunday-schook 
do  not  supply  the  deficiency  to  the  extent  they  should  do. 

Fifteenth  Cause,  Pawnbroker  Shop. — The  pawn- 
broker shop  is  made  a  too  convenient  place  for  the  juvenile 
who  has  stolen  articles  to  realize  money.  We  need  a  prohi- 
bition here  to  minors. 

Sixteenth  Cause,  Want  of  Home  Influence. — The 
want  of  home  influence  is  another  source  of  degeneracy. 
The  large  family  of  children  in  small  apartments,  with 
little  or  no  parental  influence  or  guardian  care — the  boys' 
evenings  spent  on  the  streets  or  in  saloons  or  pool-room,  the 
latter  very  attractive  to  young  boys,  who  watch  the  game  and 
often  bet  on  the  player,  and  who  very  soon  become  one  of  the 
players  by  first  obtaining  money  by  doubtful  ways  to  spend 
at  the  gaming-table.  With  this  class  of  boys  home  influence 
for  good  is  not  recognized,  nor  do  the  public  schools  or  Sun- 
day-schools supply  the  deficiency,  for  to  the  former  many 
seldom  go,  and  to  the  latter  never.  The  result  is  what  we 
see — juvenile  crime  on  the  increase.  During  the  month  of 
September  23  boys  behw  15  years  of  age  were  arrested  and 
detained  at  the  County  Prison ;  of  these  25  per  cent,  were 
committed  (none  were  sent  to  Huntington,  being  too  young). 
Some  were  arrested  for  snatching  goods,  and  this,  if  success- 
ful, often  leads  to  more  daring  exploits  of  till-tapping,  going 
through  transoms,  and  burglary.  One  gang  of  four  boys 
aged  7,  8,  10,  and  11  years,  the  youngest  being  leader  in  an 
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attempt  to  burglary.  The  average  arrest  of  boys,  brought 
to  the  County  rrison  below  the  age  of  15  has  been  22  per 
month  for  the  past  six  months,  or,  in  round  numbers,  260 
per  year  below  age  15. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  these  juveniles  (many  of  them  a 
first  offender)  should  be  incarcerated  in  the  common  prison 
until  they  have  a  hearing  before  the  Magistrate,  when  50 
per  cent,  are  often  discharged  through  our  Agent  before  any 
trial,  25  per  cent,  discharged  by  the  Magistrate,  and  only 
about  25  per  cent,  are  committed. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  eight  following  sugges- 
tions : 

First. — There  ought  to  be  a  House  of  Detention  (call 
it  what  you  will)  for  juveniles  awaiting  trial  other  than  the 
County  I^rison,  for  say,  40  boys,  near  the  prison.  Such  a 
property,  we  think,  could  be  had  for  about  $6,000  (some  large, 
old-fashioned  house  that  might  be  slightly  modified).  This 
would  greatly  remove  the  stigma  on  the  boys'  character  (if 
a  first  offense),  and  by  the  earnest  assistance  of  some  of  our 
noble-hearted  women,  it  would  become  one  of  the  remedies 
to  reclaim  those  boys,  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  petition  Councils,  for  this  mat- 
ter, or  the  Legislature.  What  would  be  more  desirable  still 
would  be  to  enlist  some  benevolent  person  to  donate  such  a 
building  or  intermediate  place  of  detention  for  juveniles. 
Could  we  do  this  the  object  would  be  more  quickly  gained, 
and  untold  benefit  would  accrue  to  our  city. 

Second. — ^That  in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of 
our  city  playgrounds  or  small  parks  should  be  provided,  so 
that  there  be  less  number  of  arrests  for  loitering  on  the 
street  corners. 

Third. — ^That  no  child  below  14  years  old  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  theatre,  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
guardian. 

Fourth. — We  recommend  some  prevention  of  the  ex- 
citing character  of  the  show-bills  of  the  theatre  and  circus  on 
the  fences  of  the  city.  The  demoralizing  influence  we  be- 
lieve is  very  great,  and  in  some  way  ought  to  be  modified. 

Fifth. — The  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Police  Qa- 
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teitey  which  is  so  often  exposed  in  news  windows  that  boys 
stop  to  read  it,  even  if  they  do  not  purchase  it. 

Sixth. — That  no  child  below  14  years  of  age  be  allowed 
to  pawn  any  article  at  the  shop,  and  that  all  persons  be- 
tween 14  and  21  should  be  prevented  from  pawning  anything 
without  an  order  from  their  parent  or  guardian,  being  a  minor. 

Seventh. — That  some  measure  ought  to  be  taken  at  once 
to  enforce  the  statute  law  which  forbids  the  employment  of 
children  in  all  factories  below  the  age  of  14  years,  when 
they  ought  to  be  attending  school. 

Eighth. — That  the  ordinance  forbidding  the  exposure 
of  goods  on  the  stoops  and  pavement  should  be  enforced,  as 
it  is  a  constant  temptation,  knowingly  put  in  the  way  of 
weak  minds  and  dexterous  hands,  that  should  be  avoided  for 
the  public  good. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  all  the  causes,  or  to  sug- 
gest the  remedies  for  juvenile  crimes  or  arrests,  we  think 
we  have  mentioned  the  most  apparent,  and  trust  that  some 
good  iofluence  may  grow  out  of  the  consideration. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  having  being  made,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  announcemeDt  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  ex-Preeident  of  the  United  States,  and  President  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  causes  us  the  deepest  sorrow,  and 

Whereas,  The  relations  existing  between  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  and  the  National  Prison  Association  have  been  both  intimate  and 
pleasant,  the  raore  so  because  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  always  ex- 
pressed by  its  President  with  our  Pennsylvania  system  and  management, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  high  admiration  of  the  character  of 
the  Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  our  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  in 
the  advanced  views  of  penal  discipline  he  has  for  many  years  presented, 
and  our  profound  sorrow  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  him  with  us  in  our 
councils  and  congresses. 

We  desire  to  put  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the  rare  talent  he 
possessed  of  interesting  people  in  the  cause  of  penal  jurisprudence,  the 
magnetic  power  he  had  over  the  convict,  and  the  grand  example  of  a  life 
of  rectitude,  honor,  activity,  and  religious  zeal. 

While  the  country  will  mourn  his  loss  from  the  plane  of  military  and 
political  greatness,  we  feel  called  upon  to  present  our  tribute  to  that  higher 
greatness  which  manifested  itself  in  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  humble  field  of  philauthropj  and 
humanity,  to  quietly  relieve  distress,  raise  the  fallen,  ennoble  society, 
and  bring  out  the  best  part  of  human  character. 

Resolved,  That  we  direct  our  Secretary  to  spread  the  resolutions  upon 
the  minutes,  to  have  them  published  in  one  or  more  of  our  daily  papers, 
and  to  transmit,  with  our  sincere  sympathy,  a  copy  of  them  to  the  family 
of  our  highly  revered  friend  and  coadjutor. 

THE   EASTERN   PENITENTIARY. 

The  work  here  loses  none  of  its  interest  as  time  passes 
on,  but  as  year  by  year  still  finds  me  in  the  service,  I  real- 
ize the  insufficiency  of  myself  for  it,  and  humbly  rely 
upon  Divine  guidance  and  ability  to  perform  it  to  the  glory 
of  Him  who  has-  called  me  to  it.  I  seek  for  a  qualification 
to  perform  it  aright,  and,  realizing  that  our  Divine  Master 
and  Redeemer  has  declared  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing," 
I  feel  drawn  to  point  every  prisoner  as  I  visit  him  previous 
to  his  discharge  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  Many  of  the  prisoners  have  Christian 
mrents — brothers  and  sisters  who  are  leading  exemplary 
ives,  and  who  mourn  over  the  departure  of  the  son  or  the 
brother  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue.  I  urge  them 
to  give  up  their  roving  lives,  and,  like  the  prodigal  son,  go 
back  to  their  father's  house  to  receive  pardon  and  for- 
giveness. Many  are  young  men  who  have  been  led  away  by 
bad  companions.  Impurity  of  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils, 
and  leads  more  to  commit  crime  than  perhaps  any  other, 
not  even  excepting  intemperance.  I  am  often  told  by  a 
young  man  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  has 
gone  astray.  I  have  made  during  the  year  454  visits  to  the 
Penitentiary  and  have  visited  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the 
cell  doors  about  8,000  prisoners.  With  so  many  to  see,  my 
visits  must  necessarily  be  mostly  at  the  cell  doors.  All  who 
are  to  be  discharged  I  visit  in  their  cells,  ascertaining  their 
needs  and  giving  a  parting  word  of  advice  and  counsel, 
and  telling  them  when  they  are  in  trouble  to  call  on  me. 

On  New  Year's  day  1  gave  as  usual  the  Calendar  with 
suitable  mottoes  for  each  month  in  the  year.  These,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  prisoners  value  more  than  any  other  reading, 
and  I  would  not  dare  omit  distributing  them  as  each  New 
Year's  day  comes  around. 
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A  few  quotations  may  not  be  uninteresting : 

Leave  Grod  to  order  all  thy  ways,    - 
And  hope  in  Him,  what'er  betide ; 

Thou'lt  find  Him  in  the  evil  days 
Thy  all-sufficient  strength  and  Guide. 

Who  trusts  in  God's  undying  love 

Builds  on  a  Rock  that  naught  can  move. 

And  John  B.  Gough's  last  words : 

"  Young  man  I    Make  your  record  clean." 

Again, 

'*  Guard  well  thy  thoughts ; 

Our  thoughts  are  heard  in  Heaven  I" 

Who  can  doubt  but  what  such  mottoes  as  these  continually 
before  them  will  be  one  of  the  means  of  doing  them  good  ? 

HOW   THE  STATE   APPROPRIATION   HAS   BEEN   USED. 

I  have  said  much  about  the  importance  of  inculcating 
sound  religious  principles.  This  is  right  and  proper,  but  will 
not  much  of  the  good  teaching  be  lost  if  we  do  not  assist  the 
prisoner  on  his  discharge  ?  Very  few  have  good  or  suita- 
ble clothing  when  they  enter  the  Penitentiary,  or  if  they 
have,  moths  will  frequently  destroy,  although  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  prevent  it. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  suits  have  to  be  burned  owing  to 
the  filthy  condition  they  are  in  after  having  lain  weeks  or 
months  in  a  County  Prison  awaiting  trial.  If  they  are  not 
respectably  clad  on  their  discharge  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  situation ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  look 
for  one.  What  then  will  be  the  consequence  ?  They  will 
obtain  what  they  need,  if  it  has  to  be  by  wicked  means. 
Take  away  one  of  the  temptations  to  do  evil  and  there  is 
hope  of  their  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  Fortunately 
the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  giving  us  an  appropria- 
tion enables  us  to  provide  for  all  that  may  make  a  decent 
appearance.  This  we  could  not  do  if  it  was  not  for  the  aid 
given  us  by  the  State.     When  our  means  were  so  limited 
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that  we  could  do  but  little  in  this  way  I  have  had  prisoners 
incarcerated  for  the  second  time  say  to  me,  "  Mr.  Lytle,  if 
you  had  given  me  a  new  suit  of  clothes  when  I  went  out  the 
first  time  I  would  not  have  been  here  again." 

I  have  furnished  suits,  or  parts  of  clothing,  to  360 
prisoners  during  the  year.  I  have  furnished  tools,  temporary 
board,  and  means  to  start  the  men  in  business,  amounting  to 
$260.75.  Have  procured  tickets  for  110  prisoners  to  various 
places,  and  usually  accompany  them  to  the  depots,  provid- 
ing them  with  a  good  breakfast.  These  evidences  of  interest 
in  their  welfare  produces  good  impressions  upon  them. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  discharged 
prisoners  during  the  year  was  $2,884.73. 

SOME  CASES  OF  INTEREST. 

One,  of  a  man  who  had  a  friend,  a  farmer  who  had  gone 
to  reside  in  the  West,  was  offered  by  him  a  good  and  per- 
manent situation  at  fair  wages.  He  had  not,  however, 
money  enough  to  take  him  there,  and  was  going  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  was  sent.  It  was  very  desirable  to 
get  him  away  from  old  companions.  I  fitted  him  out  with  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  and  aided  him  in  procuring  his  ticket, 
took  him  to  the  depot,  and  saw  him  off. 

Another — a  man  who  had  been  out  some  time,  was 
referred  to  me  by  a  visitor,  who  desired  that  I  should  a^ist 
him.  Had  a  place  offered  him  in  a  neighboring  State  as  a 
gardener  and  florist,  but  no  means  to  get  there.  1  purchased 
a  ticket,  took  him  to  the  depot,  and  telegraphed  to  the  em- 
ployer to  meet  him  about  midnight.  Have  heard  favorably 
from  him  since. 

Waiting  for  a  car  at  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  one 
day,  two  men  came  running  to  me  with  the  words,  "Mr. 
Lytle,  see  what  the  money  you  gave  us  last  week  has  done 
for  us."  They  had  a  large  push-cart  filled  with  rags,  which 
they  had  collected,  and  were  taking  to  a  dealer  to  sell.  I 
felt  pleased  that  I  had  not  refused  their  application  for  a 
little  help. 

Another — a  man  sentenced  for  a  short  time  for  a  minor 
offense — his  first  conviction.  Had  a  wife  and  eight  children 
living,  having  buried  three.     He  was  a  first-class  mechanic. 
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but,  without  tools,  he  could  get  no  place.  I  purchased  for 
him  what  was  needed.  In  a  few  days  he  got  a  situation  at 
$15  per  week.  As  his  wife,  with  her  large  family,  naturally 
got  behindhand  during  his  incarceration,  I  had  to  assist  him 
until  he  obtained  work. 

Another  was  that  of  a  woman  whom  I  took  to  the 
depot,  who  was  going  to  a  neighboring  town,  where  her 
mother  lived.  She  had  $20.  A  woman  released  but  two 
weeks  before,  imprisoned  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  intending 
and  expecting  to  take  her  away,  get  her  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  and  rob  her.     This  plan  I  frustrated. 

Another  case^ — that  of  a  young  girl  of  21,  who  had  a 
short  sentence,  with  baby  3  months  old,  born  in  prison, 
whose  husband  had  forsaken  her.  I  provided  well  for  mother 
and  baby  in  the  way  of  clothes,  took  them  from  the  prison 
to  the  street  cars,  which  would  take  them  direct  to  their 
home  in  Kensington, 

Another — that  of  a  young  man,  whose  mother  and 
brother  lived  in  Iowa.  They  were  desirous  of  having  him 
come  to  them  but  could  send  him  no  money.  He  had  a  lit- 
tle means,  but  not  sufficient  to  take  him  there.  He  said  he 
would  have  to  stay  in  the  city  or  reach  them  by  getting  rides 
on  freight  cars  when  he  had  the  chance.  I  assisted  him,  got 
a  through  ticket,  and  took  him  to  the  depot. 

A  number  have  been  furnished  with  temporary  homes. 
Many  cases  could  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  good  that  the  State  appropriation  has  done.  Who 
can  doubt  but  what  many  of  these  persons  were  saved  from 
ruin  by  the  aid  thus  afforded  them.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  the  case  of  a  man,  reported  last  year.  He  still 
continues  to  call  on  me,  not  for  pecuniary  aid,  but  to  show 
me  that  he  still  continues  to  do  right,  and  is  much  interested 
in  the  church,  which  he  faithfully  attends. 

VISITING   COMMITTEE  OF   THE   EASTERN   PENITENTIARY. 

The  members  continue  their  visits  to  the  cells,  and  many 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  under 
their  care.  These  visits  are  earnestly  looked  for  by  those 
behind  the  bars,  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  in  many  in- 
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stances  they  are  productive  of  good  results.  To  each  corri- 
dor are  assigned  two  members  of  the  Acting  Committee,  who 
are  expected  to  visit  the  men  as  frequently  as  possible — ^inside 
the  cells  much  preferred — showing  to  the  world  that  our  sys- 
tem is  not  one  of  "  solitary  confinement/'  so  often  charged 
against  us,  but  that  Warden,  Chaplain,  Overseers,  General 
Secretary,  and  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  do  see 
them  more  or  less  several  times  a  day. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Block  Committees  each 
month,  we  are  informed  that  550  visits  were  made  during  the 
year,  and  that  10,866  were  made  to  prisoners  either  in  the 
cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.  As  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  report,  the  actual  number  is  largely  in  excess 
of  this. 

The  lady  visitors  of  the  committee  have  given  attention 
to  the  female  prisoners  as  usual. 

I  have  furnished,  on  the  application  of  the  Matron, 
clothing  to  the  female  prisoners  when  discharged,  and  have 
taken  those  who  live  out  of  the  city,  to  the  depot  when  re- 
quested by  her. 

THE  OFFICERS. 

Warden  Michael  J.  Cassidy  still  continues  to  perform 
his  duties  with  that  discernment  which  is  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics. He  knows  how  to  manage  a  prison,  and  prisoners 
have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  any  treatment  they  receive, 
but  he  demands  that  all  shall  obey  the  rules.  Of  the  Deputy 
Warden,  M.  I.  Root,  I  can  also  speak  in  terms  of  praise. 

Rev.  Joseph  Welch  is  very  earnestly  concerned  for  the 
good  of  the  prisoners  ;  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 
Under  his  management  the  services  on  the  Sabbath  are  ably 
conducted.  He  co-operates  with  me  in  ray  work  more  than 
any  other  Moral  Instructor  has.  We  consult  together  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge. 

The  clerk,  D.  M.  Bussinger,  is  faithful  to  the  important 
duties  committed  to  his  care.  I  consider  him  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  position. 

M.  V.  Ball,  M.  D.,  the  new  prison  physician,  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  those  in  the  prison  requiring 
his  attention,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  his  treatment. 
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It  is  very  gratifying  that  he  approves  and  carries  out  the 
practice  previously  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor  of  dis- 
carding entirely  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  institution,  and  his 
desire  that  tobacco  should  be  prohibited  meets  and  receives 
our  approbation. 

I  mo^t  heartily  thank  the  Warden,  the  Deputy  Warden, 
M.  I.  Root;  the  Moral  Instructor,  Rev.  Josepn  Welch; 
the  Clerk,  I).  M.  Bussinger,  and  all  of  the  Overseers  for 
their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me,  and  of  the  very 
great  service  they  render  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duty. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  assistance  rendered  me 
by  the  Overseers  who  have  charge  of  the  gate  in  taking 
charge  of  prisoners  on  the  morning  of  their  discharge  until 
I  call  for  them. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY   PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  245  visits  to  the  prison. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  regular  record  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  male  prisoners  visited,  as  at  the  Penitentiary. 
The  ladies  of  the  committee  are  very  faithful  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  female  prisoners.  Many  meetings  are  held  with 
them  in  which  they  are  encouraged  to  give  up  their  sinful 
lives  and  accept  the  offer  of  pardon  and  salvation  which  is 
freely  offered  them  in  the  gospel.  Much  religious  and  tem- 
perance matter  haff  been  furnished  them  and  situations  have 
been  obtained  for  some. 

CHESTER   COUNTY   PRISON. 

8.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Commit- 
tee, sends  monthly  reports  of  his  visits  to  that  institution. 
He  reports  19  visits  and  603  visits  made  to  prisoners  in  their 
cells. 

William  Scattergood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors, also  visits  there.  Under  his  management  we  can  con- 
fidently claim  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

OTHER   COUNTY   PRISONS. 

Frederick  J.  Pooley,  Visitor-at-Large  of  the  County 
Prisons  of  the  State,  sends  monthly  reports.     He  reports 
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having  visited  Danville  Prison  in  this  State.  No  religious 
services  held ;  Chambersburg,  Carlisle,  and  Allentown,  at 
all  of  which  religious  services  were  held  every  Sabbath. 

An  interesting  visit  was  made  to  the  !renitentiary  at 
Moundsville,  West  Virginia,  where  were  316  male  and  7 
females.  Services  were  held  every  Sabbath  morning.  After 
the  morning  service  the  convicts,  by  permission  of  the  War- 
den, have  a  prayer-meeting  conducted  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber. The  scene  was  a  very  impressive  one,  as  convict  after 
convict  offered  prayer  to  God  for  divine  assistance  that  they 
might  be  able  to  do  right  and  go  forth  into  the  world  better, 
nobler,  truer  men.  It  is  a  privilege  which  they  appreciated 
and  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  molding  the  future 
character  of  many  of  the  convicts. 

The  jail  at  Elkton,  Maryland,  was  also  visited.  Occa- 
sional religious  services  were  held  there. 

Also  visited  the  jail  at  Dover,  Delaware.  Services  are 
held  every  Sabbath  conducted  by  students  of  the  Methodist 
College.  The  whipping-post  standing  in  the  jail-yard  re- 
minded one  of  the  JDark  Ages. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Unger  reported  having  made  a  visit  to 
Lebanon  County  jail.  It  was  very  home-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  surroundings  beautiful. 

HOUSE  OF   CORKECTION^ 

Mary  S.  Whelen,  from  the  Committee  to  visit  that  insti- 
tution, reported  that  she  had  visited  it  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  on  August  5th  found  a  gratifying  decrease 
among  the  women  in  the  institution,  there  being  only  about 
60  in  the  sewing-room,  a  decrease  of  46  from  the  same 
period  last  year.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  the  usual 
good  order,  and  neatness  prevailed  everywhere. 

POLICE   MATRONS. 

The  Associate  Committee  of  Women  on  Police 
Matrons  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  New 
Century  Club,  124  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Each  association  is  entitled  to  send  three  representatives, 
those  represented  are  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  the 
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New  Century  Club,  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charities.  There  are  now  13  matrons,  two  hav- 
ing been  appointed  since  last  year;  one  at  Front  near 
Master,  the  other  at  Twentieth  and  Berks. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  Second  District,  Second 
and  Christian,  the  new  matron  being  one  the  Association 
Committee  strongly  indorsed.  Fourteen  women  passed  the 
civil  service  examination.  The  names,  addresses,  and  cre- 
dentials of  these  were  examined,  and  by  request  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety,  all  were  sent  for  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  a  personal  interview  with  each  one  alone.  The 
report  of  the  investigation  was  sent  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety. 

This  shows  how  careful  the  Committee  is  that  the  right 
kind  of  matrons  should  be  selected.  Their  work  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  they  perform  it  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity. 
They  are  to  be  warmly  commended  for  their  labor  of  love 
on  behalf  of  the  unfortunates  of  their  own  sex.  The  num- 
ber of  women  arrested  for  the  past  12  months  was  3,431 ; 
of  children  1,923;  intoxicated,  1,525. 

REPORT   OF  OUR   AGENT   AT   THE  PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY 
PRISON — WILMER   W.   WALTER. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Wilmer  W. 
Walter  for  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  with  which  he  performs 
his  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison.  His  work  is 
often  difficult  and  arduous.  He  has  a  class  of  persons  to 
deal  with  whose  surroundings  have  been  of  the  worst  char- 
acter. Rum  and  misery,  bickerings  and  quarrelings  have 
been  their  portion.  Under  these  circumstances  is  it  any 
wonder  they  find  themselves  at  times  the  inmates  of  a  prison 
cell  ?  We  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  should 
pity  rather  than  blame.  In  Wilmer  W.  Walter  they  have  a 
friend  who  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  rai^e  them  from  their 
degraded  condition.  Under  the  promise  of  abstaining  from 
drink  he  gets  many  a  one  out  of  prison,  when  if  he  remains 
his  family  would  suffer.  He  is  one  whose  services  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.     His  heart  is  filled  with  sympathy. 
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Some  cases  which  claimed  his  attention  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

Five  boys,  who  worked  at  Twelfth  and  Noble  Streets, 
went  to  play  during  the  dinner  hour  on  some  cars  standing 
on  the  Willow  Street  track.  While  there  an  oflScer  of  the 
company  arrested  them  for  trespass.  The  boys  said  they 
had  never  been  arrested  before.  One  little  fellow,  12  years 
old,  was  crying  bitterly.  Said  he  was  the  only  one  able  to 
help  his  poor  mother.  The  Magistrate  willingly  gave  a 
discharge. 

Another  sad  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  was  arrested 
for  driving  a  horse  whose  back  was  sore,  caused  by  the  har- 
ness rubbing  it.  As  he  could  not  pay  the  fine,  he  was  sent  to 
prison.  Ascertained  that  the  boy  was  employed  to  drive 
the  horse.  The  owner  should  have  been  held  responsible. 
Saw  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  horse.  She  consented  to 
pay  the  fine,  and  the  boy  was  released. 

A  man  had  a  wife  who  spent  what  money  he  gave  her 
for  liquor.  He  then  declined  to  give  her  any  more.  While 
he  was  at  work  she  had  him  arrested  for  non-support,  and  he 
was  sent  to  prison.  He  stated  that  he  had  three  small 
children,  who  were  entirely  neglected  by  their  mother  when 
she  was  drinking.  Was  anxious  to  get  home.  The  Magis- 
trate said  he  knew  the  man  to  be  sober  and  industrious,  and 
readily  gave  his  discharge. 

A  man,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  was  taking  a 
drunken  man  home.  A  policeman  thought  it  his  duty  to 
arrest  the  drunken  man.  The  man  again  offered  to  take  the 
man  home  if  the  policeman  would  permit.  For  this  humane 
act  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  Upon  explaining  the 
facts  the  Magistrate  gave  a  discharge. 

A  man  became  intoxicated,  got  into  a  fight,  was  arrested, 
and  sent  to  prison.  He  had  an  industrious  wife  and  two 
children.  The  man  had  never  been  in  prison  before  and 
felt  bitterly  the  disgrace.  On  his  promise  to  give  up  drink- 
ing got  his  discharge. 

Went  to  a  cell  in  which  were  five  boys  in  one  cell,  two 
of  whom  were  in  for  trespass.  They  were  from  Lancaster. 
Came  here  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  look  for  work, 
and  as  they  had  relatives  here,  no  fear  was  felt  for  them. 
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They  were  walking  on  the  railroad  track,  in  West  Philadel- 
phia, when  they  were  arrested  for  trespass.  Saw  the  Magis- 
trate and  had  thera  discharged.  The  other  three  had  been 
put  in  for  breach  of  the  peace  in  getting  drunk.  They 
promised,  if  released,  not  to  drink  any  more.  Went  to  the 
Magistrate  and  got  their  discharge. 

These  cases  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
Agent,  and  shows  the  importance  of  having  such  a  person  as 
W.  W.  Walter. 
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THE   NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT 
BALTIMORE. 

Held  December,  1892. 

Having  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  and  also  having  received  an 
appointment  from  Governor  Pattison  to  represent  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  officially  present  at  the  Congress. 
There  were  also  present  at  many  of  the  sessions,  as  delegates 
from  the  Society,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  President;  Rev.  R.  H. 
Barnes,  Rev.  George  A.  Latimer,  Marmaduke  Watson, 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  and  Rev.  James  H.  Baird,  the  last  two 
also  having  commissions  from  the  Governor. 

The  first  session  of  this,  the  twenty-second  annual  meet- 
ing, was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  at  8  p.  m. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  so  much  interest  taken  by 
the  people  in  this  work,  the  large  room  being  well  filled. 

Dr.  John  Morris,  as  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  delivered  a  brief  address  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  the  whole  State  of 
Maryland.  He  said :  "  Your  coming  to  our  city  is  esteemed 
a  very  important  event  and  privilege.  Since  you  met  here 
twenty  years  ago  you  have  added  great  strength  to  your 
organization  by  the  combined  work  of  the  Chaplains  and 
Wardens  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  country.  In  our 
own  State  very  striking  reforms  have  been  effected.  At  the 
time  you  met  here  previously  our  jails  and  alms-houses  were 
dens  of  filth  and,  in  some  instances,  of  iniquity.  The  sexes 
were  mingled,  and  white  and  black,  male  and  female  occu- 
pied the  same  quarters.  Now  decency,  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness obtain  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Much  of 
this  reform  is  due  to  the  teachings  and  labor  of  your  deliber- 
ations. We  earnestly  hope  that  your  presence  will  give  a 
new  impetus  to  prison  work  and  reform,  as  it  has  done  in 
other  communities.  Our  Penitentiary  is  a  model  institution. 
There  are  670  inmates — ^patient,  cleanly,  industrious  men, 
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employed  in  useful  industries.  There  is  not  a  single  sick 
man  in  the  whole  number.  They  are  engaged  in  leather, 
wood,  stone,  and  iron  work,  all  of  which  will  lead  to  their 
earning  a  competence  after  they  return  to  society.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  best  result  that  can  be  obtained  by  prison 
reform." 

Attorney-General  John  P.  Poe  represented  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland.  He  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  and 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  movement.  He  said:  "The 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Governor  brings  to  me  as  his 
substitute  the  high  privilege  of  opening  the  proceedings  of 
this  important  Congress,  by  extending  to  you,  one  and  all, 
a  genuine  Maryland  welcome.  We  shall  see  to  it  that  you 
carry  away  with  you  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  your 
visit,  and  the  most  abundant  proofs  of  our  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  cause  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  The 
humane  and  benevolent  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is 
well  known  to  us,  and  enlists  our  profoundest  and  most 
active  sympathies.  We  have  followed  you  with  eager  inter- 
est as  year  after  year  you  have  sought  to  solve,  in  a  practical, 
wise,  and  effectual  way,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  confront  our  modern  civilization.  You  seek  to  devise 
ways  and  means  whereby  those  who  have  broken  the  law 
and  been  adjudged  to  undergo  punishment  for  their  offenses 
may,  after  their  release  from  prison,  be  saved  from  a  continu- 
ance in  the  downward  path  which  leads  to  fresh  offenses, 
reiterated  punishment,  and  at  last  to  irreclaimable  depravity. 
You  follow  the  condemned  into  prison  and  see  how,  during 
the  period  of  their  incarceration,  they  may  best  be  cared  for 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  just  severity,  proper  security, 
and  wholesome  example.  You  survey,  in  short,  the  whole 
field  of  crime,  punisliment,  and  reformation.  You  labor  to 
correct  abuses  of  prison  discipline ;  to  detect  and  put  an  end 
to  vindictiveness,  neglect,  and  cruelty ;  to  temper  everywhere 
justice  with  mercy  ;  and  to  hold  out  to  the  guilty  the  attract- 
iveness of  penitence,  and  the  inspiring  hope  of  a  future  of 
usefulness  and  respectability. 

"  Surely  these  are  high  and  noble  aims.  Surely  the 
practical  fruit  of  such  aspirations  and  such  labors  are  worthy 
of  the  warmest  admiration  and  praise.*' 
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Mayor  Latrobe  then  welcomed  us  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  as  follows : 

"Gentlemen   of  the   National    Prison   Assocu- 
TION  : — The  agreeable  duty  is  assigned  me  in  my  capacity  as 
Mayor  to  welcome  you  to  this  city.    Coming  as  you  do  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  engaged  as  you  are  in  a  work  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  numbering  among  your  mem- 
bers so  many  well-known  and  distinguished  citizens,  it  is 
gratifying  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  our  people  that  you 
have  come  here  to  attend  the  National  Prison  Congress. 
Until  some  change  takes  place  in  human  nature  a  certain 
percentage  of  every  community  will  be  violaters  of  its  laws. 
For  since  the  accepted  punishment  in  civilized  countries  is 
confinement  in  prison  for  a  period  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  violation.     Society,  however,  does  not  require  cruelty 
to  be  added  to  the  affliction  of  this  punishment;  nor  does  it 
deny  to  one  who  has  fallen  and  been  punished  a  friendly 
hand   to   help  him  rise  again.     As  I  understand  it,  the 
especial  objects  of  your  Association  is  to  consider  these  two 
propositions:  (1)  To  improve  the  method  of  the  treatment  of 
those  whom  the  law  punishes ;  (2)  to  aid  them  after  paying 
the  penalty  to  again  become  respectable  members  of  the 
community.     To  realize  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  connection  we  have  but  to  compare  the  prisons  of 
both  England  and  America  a  few  years  back  with  what  they 
are  to-day.     The  representatives  of  these  workers  for  human 
good  have  come  to  our  city ;    it  is  most  fitting  and  proper 
that  they  should  receive  an  official  welcome,  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  that  you  should  have 
selected  our  city  as  the  place  of  your  sojourn,  and  we  extend 
to  you  again  a  hearty  welcome  to  Baltimore." 

RESPONSE   AND   ANNUAL   ADDRESS   OF*  THE   PRESIDENT    OF 
THE   ASSOCIATION,    RUTHERFORD   B.    HAYES. 

When  President  Hayes  arose  to  speak  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  applause  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  an 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States  would  naturally  expecL 
His  address  was  liberally  applauded,  and  his  reference  to 
immigration  was  especially  approved. 
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As  this  is  the  last  time  he  presided  we  record  his  utter- 
ances in  full : 

"  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :—  Fortu- 
nate indeed  are  the  members  of  this  Society,  organized  as 
they  firmly  believe  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  to  find  them- 
selves in  hearty  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  good  people  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Perhaps 
no  other  city  treats  with  more  tender  regard  its  children  of 
misfortune  of  all  conditions.  Institutions  of  religion  and 
of  education,  libraries,  works  of  art,  monuments  of  patriotism, 
hospitals,  and  whatever  promotes  intelligence  and  re- 
finement are  on  every  hand.  With  these  advantages  Balti- 
more has  also  the  singular  felicity  of  being  forever  asso- 
ciated 

"  In  the  vcrae  that  immortally  saves." 

with  the  national  ensign,  which  our  accomplished  scholar 
and  poet  describes  as  the  flag  that  is  destined  one 
day  to  become  the  most  august  flag  that  ever  floated  in  any 
wind  under  the  whole  heavens.  Our  Association  is  not  a 
stranger  in  this  city.  Almost  20  years  ago,  January  21st, 
1873,  the  second  annual*  meeting  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  was  held  in  Baltimore.  It  was  presided  over  by 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  and  he  delivered 
before  it  a  very  noble  and  most  interesting  address.  It  was 
short,  but  dealt  so  wisely  with  the  vital  questions  which 
society  most  consider,  that  since  its  delivery  I  have  rarely 
been  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  general  subject  without 
quoting  from  some  of  its  weighty  and  significant  paragraphs. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  experience,  large-minded  and  phi- 
lanthropic, and  he  presented  in  clear  terms  the  claims  of  this 
Association  upon  public  sympathy  and  support.  He  was 
confident  and  hopeful.  He  believed  that  convicts  could  be 
reformed  by  arousing  their  hopes  and  working  upon  their 
better  instincts.  The  key  to  his  faith  was  his  own  observa 
tion  and  experience.  He  said,  *  I  never  yet  found  a  man 
so  untamable  that  there  was  not  something  of  good  on  which 
to  build  a  hope.  I  never  yet  found  a  man  so  good  that  he 
need  not  fear  a  fall.'  With  this  faith  stated  at  once  so 
generously  and  shrewdly  by  Governor  Seymour  we  come 
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again  to  Baltimore.  We  know  very  well  that  with  the  poor, 
halting  methods  which  are  now  at  our  command,  and  which 
society  now  permits  to  be  employed,  a  large  number  of  crimi- 
nals will  still  remain  the  enemies  of  society.  But  we  firmlj 
believe  that  if  all  our  measures  can  be  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master  that  no  fallen  man  or 
woman  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  merciful  hand  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father. 

"  From  the  time  of  John  Howard  down  to  the  present 
day,  prison  reforms  have  never  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
popular  favor.  They  have  never  been  gladdened  by  any 
sudden,  rapid,  sweeping  success  of  any  part  of  their  work  in 
any  country.  If  we  limit  our  view  to  any  one  place  and  to 
any  single  point  of  time  we  shall  not  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  what  we  see  before  us.  But  with  a  more  just  and  broader 
prospect  we  shall  be  stirred  and  cheered  as  we  discover  the 
beneficent  changes  which  a  few  decades  have  wrought. 

"  Take  two  examples.  From  the  earliest  days  of  prison 
reform  the  common  jail  has  been  an  institution  for  the  in- 
crease and  perpetuation  of  crime,  a  horror,ashame,  and  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  people.  A  place  where  debtors, 
where  the  accused  who  are  innocent,  where  men  held  as  wit- 
nesses charged  with  no  oflfense,  where  the  insane  and  idiotic, 
where  the  young,  and  where  the  casual  law-breaker  are  all 
herded  together,  subjected  to  contamination  by  closest  in- 
timacy with  old  and  hardened  criminals.  These  jails  have 
been  aptly  described  again  and  again  as  compulsory  schools 
of  crime  at  the  public  expense.  In  essence  and  in  fact  they 
are  public  crimes  committed  by  society  against  itself.  This 
monstrous  evil  by  which  thousands  are  trained  for  crime 
still  exists.  But  the  war  upon  it  plainly  begins  to  tell,  on 
the  picture  that  portrays  the  most  hideous  scenes  and  facts 
that  are  sanctioned  by  our  criminal  laws,  a  streak  of  light 
has  fallen.  Within  a  few  years — since  we  met  in  Baltimore 
20  years  ago — more  jails  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States  of  such  construction  as  to  provide  for  the  separation 
and  classification  of  the  inmates  than  were  to  be  found  in  all 
the  world  before  that  time.  Another  example  is  still  more 
cogent;  because  the  improvement  is  wider  in  its  spread. 
Cruel  punishments  not  long  ago  were  deemed  essential  to 
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naintain  discipline  in  prisons.  They  were  practiced  in  al- 
most all  prisons.  No  words  can  adequately  describe  their 
horrors.  I  would  spare  your  feelings  and  my  own.  They 
were  shocking  beyond  belief.  And  now  they  are  disappear- 
ing. They  are  almost  gone.  A  man  who  could  inflict  them 
would  be  shunned  as  more  deeply  guilty  than  the  convict  he 
had  tortured.  The  sentiment  grows  and  is  almost  universal 
in  our  prisons  that  cruelty  brutalizes  the  wretched  beings 
upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  The  false  and  fatal  notion  that 
fear — the  animal  dread  of  bodily  pain — ^is  the  main  reliance 
in  the  treatment  of  convicts  is  everywhere  giving  way  to 
nobler  sentiments  and  more  human  practices.  Our  friend, 
Fred  H.  Wines,  who  has  such  a  faculty  for  speaking  wisely 
and  tersely,  said,  in  an  excellent  speech  at  Cincinnati :  '  All 
human  motives  may,  in  a  last  analysis,  be  reduced  to  two, 
namely,  hope  and  fear ;  of  these  two  hope  is  by  far  the 
greater  and  more  ennobling.'  This  sounds  the  key-note  of 
the  reform  of  prisons  and  prisoners.  Instead  of  relying  on 
brutish  fear,  the  able  and  successful  Wardens  of  the  famous 
prisons  of  our  country  make  it  their  first  aim  to  awaken  and 
excite  in  the  convicts  under  their  charge  a  manly,  elevating, 
and  inspiring  hope.  With  this  and  added  to  this  guiding 
principle,  the  true  prison  reformer  labors  to  introduce  the 
spirit  of  the  golden  rule  into  the  whole  territory  of  duty 
embraced  in  the  great  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
The  prime  object  is  the  protection  of  society  and  individuals 
by  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  means  by  which  we  seek 
to  attain  this  end  are : 

*'First. — The  speedy  and  certain  arrest,  conviction,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  guilty. 

^^  Second. — The  reformation  of  convicts  by  the  valid 
reclaiming  forces :  religion,  education,  and  skilled  product- 
ive labor. 

"  Third. — The  permanent  incarceration  of  all  prisoners 
who  are  not  reformed. 

**  Fourth. — ^The  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  crime 
is  an  unceasing,  conscientious,  and  wise  care  in  the  training  of 
the  young. 

"  In  all  of  these  paths  the  progress  at  any  given  period 
seems  difficult  and  slow,  but  in  a  generation  it  is  unmistak- 
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able  and  encouraging.  Leaving  to  others  the  high  theme— 
the  influence  of  true  religion — which  in  every  walk  of  life  in 
all  Christian  lands,  is  perpetually  and  inseparably  united  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  I  ask  your  considerate  attention  to  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  argument  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  real  question,  which  is:  How  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  criminal  habits,  criminal  tendencies,  and  crimi- 
nal conduct  in  our  American  society  ?  If  you  would  pre- 
vent crime,  the  way  is  open,  plain,  direct,  sure.  It  is  as 
powerful  and  almost  as  inevitable  as  gravitation.  The 
stream  rises  no  higher  than  its  source,  but  if  skillfully  con- 
fined and  conducted  it  rises  to  the  level  of  its  spring.  The 
young — ^the  young — their  lives  are  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
mature  lives  that  follow.  Save,  therefore,  the  young  if  you 
would  rescue  society  from  crime.  With  the  young  safe,  all 
good  interests  are  safe.  Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  task.  The 
deeply  interesting  problem  is.  What  can  be  done  I  And  the 
answer,  brimful  of  hope,  is  to  be  found  in  another  question, 
namely.  What  has  been  done  and  what  is  now  doing,  in  a 
host  of  ways  and  places,  which  was  unknown  to  former 
generations  in  our  country  ?  Shall  I  turn  for  information 
to  the  great  religious  bodies  ?  To  the  Protestants  of  every 
name  ?    To  the  Catholics  ?    To  the  Hebrews  ? 

"  If  I  were  to  put  to  them  the  question.  What  have  you 
done — what  are  you  doing  for  the  great  cause  of  child  sav- 
ing? they  would  overwhelm  me  with  trustworthy  statistics 
that  I  could  not  repeat  to  you  in  many  hours.  Let  me 
restrict  the  question  so  as  to  include  only  that  progress  in 
the  precious  work  of  child  saving  which  comes  strictly 
within  the  plan  and  scope  of  all  prison  reform.  It  touches 
all  hearts.  It  will  reach  all  minds,  all  hands,  all  pockets. 
It  is  the  duty — ^the  opportunity — the  hope  of  our  time.  What 
a  shining  inventory  it  would  be  if  I  could  read  you  a  full 
list  of  all  the  benevolent,  reformatory,  educational,  and  in- 
dustrial institutions  and  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
which  now  engage  the  attention  of  the  good  and  the  thought- 
ful in  our  country.  It  would  remind  us  of  the  wide  range 
of  topics  which  must  be  studied  by  the  wise  reformer.  We 
should  find  in  it  the  *  children's  fresh  air  funds*  of  the 
great  cities ;  ^  homes  for  homeless   children  ; '     '  thp  care 
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of  the  orphans;*  'juvenile  reformatories;'  'industrial 
schools ; '  *  ragged  school  unions  ; '  *  the  boarding  out  sys- 
tem ; '  *  the  farm  home  ' ;  but  why  continue  the  catalogue  ? 
It  has  no  end ;  if  you  try  to  make  it  complete  you  will 
surely  omit  many  blessed  enterprises  that,  on  serious  though t,^ 
you  will  prefer  first  to  name.  The  children  from  the  schools 
that  marched  on  Columbian  day — how  all  hearts  were  moved 
by  the  sight  of  them.  The  Indians  of  the  Carlisle  school 
marching  with  their  implements  of  husbandry — what  a  greet-^ 
ing  New  York  and  Chicago  gave  them.  The  instinctive 
wisdom  of  the  popular  heart  easily  discovers  the  true  strategic 
point  in  the  struggle  for  the  improvement  and  progress  of 
America  and  of  mankind.  It  will  be  found  wherever 
children — wherever  the  young  are  found.  All  good  men 
and  women  delight  to  labor  and  to  aid  in  the  work  that  will 
win  in  that  field.  It  lies  at  every  door — is  under  every 
eye — and  is  near  to  every  hand. 

"An  able  man  of  large  experience  has  said  nine-tenths 
of  our  convicts  have  been  made  criminals  in  character  or  in- 
tention, if  not  in  overt  acts,  before  they  were  twenty  years 
of  age.  Therefore  the  training  of  the  young  is  the  most 
indispensable  duty  and  chief  business  of  every  generation. 
Neglect  the  young  and  we  enter  the  downward  path.  Dili- 
gently and  wisely  attend  to  the  young  and  the  temple  of  joy 
will  open  its  doors  to  receive  us. 

"  I  must  not  leave  the  discussion  of  our  subject  without 
attempting  to  spread  before  you  a  part  at  least  of  the  answer 
to  the  question,  With  all  that  the  law  and  voluntary  soci- 
eties have  done  for  the  improvement  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence in  the  United  States  why  do  we  not  see  greater  and 
better  results?  My  reply  is  that  among  our  people  of 
American  birth  and  parentage,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
statistics  for  the  past  generation  will  show  that  crime  has 
largely  diminished  and  is  still  decreasing.  Strike  from  the 
appalling  catalogue  of  crime  in  our  country  all  of  the  law- 
breaking  due  to  the  immigration  of  recent  years,  and  the 
claims  of  Prison  Reform  in  the  United  States  will  be  amply 
vindicated.  The  crimes  of  Europe  are  laid  at  our  doors. 
The  traditional  policy  of  the  fathers  of  our  country  was 
liberal,  generous,  beneficient,  and  wise,  in  the  conditions  that 
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confronted  our  infancy  in  the  family  of  nations.  They 
sought  in  familiar  phrase  to  make  America  the  home  of 
freedom  and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  race  and 
of  every  clime. 

"  In  the  past  I  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  depart 
even  a  hair's-breadth  from  this  traditional  policy  of  the 
fathers.  Confident  and  hopeful  of  the  educational  and  re- 
generating power  and  influence  of  a  republic  where  religion 
and  conscience  are  free — where  public  schools  abound,  and 
where  all  are  trained  to  rule  under  a  government  of  the 
governed,  I  have  heretofore  stoutly  maintained  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience,  that  our 
country  can  absorb,  assimilate,  and  enroll  as  citizens  any 
number  of  aliens  likely  to  seek  our  shores.  But  plainly, 
immigration  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  the  lion  in  the  path  of  the 
progress  of  America. 

"  The  facts  and  considerations  urged  upon  our  attention 
by  intelligent  philanthopists  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  other  seaboard  States,  showing  that  those  States  are 
constantly  and  heavily  burdened  by  the  shipment  to  their 
ports  of  chronic  paupers,  lunatics,  and  criminals  from  abroad, 
have  created  a  widespread  and  earnest  popular  sentiment 
that  immigration  ought  to  be  extensively  and  firmly  re- 
stricted by  effective  National  legislation.  The  importance 
and  soundness  of  this  conviction  I  can  no  longer  call  in  ques- 
tion. Five  million  of  emigrants  in  each  decade  are  now 
landed  in  America.  A  high  authority,  Mr.  Wines,  places 
the  number  of  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  in  the 
United  States  at  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  total  population. 
The  proportion  among  the  immigrants  of  recent  years  is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  greater.  It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
30  in  100  among  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  European 
countries  from  which  in  late  years  the  emigration  has  largely 
increased.  Consider  the  awful  significance  of  an  increase  of 
our  criminal  population,  in  a  single  decade,  of  many  thou- 
sands by  emigration  from  Europe  alone.  Formerly  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  laudable  desire  to  better  their  condi- 
tion were  the  leading  motives  of  emigration  from  Europe  to 
America.  Now  employers  of  large  bodies  of  men  wanting 
cheaper  labor,  the  agents  of  steamship  companies,  speculators 
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in  land  in  the  thinly  settled  States,  stimulated  by  their  greed 
forgain,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  increasing  efforts  of  European 
communities  to  send  to  America  their  chronic  paupers,  luna- 
tics, and  criminals  have  given  to  this  question  a  gravity  that 
has  not  before  belonged  to  it.  It  has  become  an  evil  that 
deeply  concerns  every  worthy  element  of  our  population.  The 
naturalized  citizen  as  well  as  the  native  born,  the  day  laborer 
no  less  than  the  well-to-do  are  alike  interested.  The  ques- 
tion belongs  to  no  religious  sect,  to  no  political  party,  nor  to 
the  people  of  any  particular  employment  or  condition.  All 
who  love  their  country  should  unite  and  insist  that  the  re- 
form should  be  speedy,  radical,  and  efficacious. 

"  One  other  topic  and  I  will  relieve  your  patience :  The 
full  intent  and  meaning  of  republican — of  free  institutions — 
seems  not  to  be  yet  understood  by  a  great  many  good  people 
even  in  this  country.  The  Old  World  ideas  still  prevail 
among  us.  It  is  thought  that  government  here,  as  in  the 
despotisms  abroad,  ought  to  perform  all  the  duties  which 
society  owes  to  itself  or  to  its  members.  I  would  not  dis- 
parage the  importance  of  able  executives  or  of  wise  legisla- 
tors, but  in  America  public  opinion  at  last  will  govern,  and 
the  citizens  are  indeed  the  sovereigns.  If  republican  gov- 
ernment fails  in  America  it  will  not  be  the  work  or  the 
neglect  of  any  Chief  Magistrate  or  of  any  Congress.  If 
failures  come  it  will  be  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  intelligent 
and  prosperous  citizens  who  are  so  swallowed  up  by  the  cares 
of  business  or  the  pursuit  of  comfort  and  pleasure  that  they 
are  compelled  to  turn  over  public  interests  to  the  less  occu- 
pied and  less  capable.  This  neglect  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years.  Organization  is  essential  to  the  eflBciency  of 
power.  With  it  convictions  and  ideas  blossom  into  facts  and 
realities.  Without  it  they  remain  barren  speculations.  But 
as  often  happens  with  favorite  popular  tendencies,  this  one  is 
going  to  dangerous  extremes.  In  actual  practice  it  is  stamp- 
ing out  personal  independence,  individual  judgment,  and 
conscience,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  by  the  claims  of 
the  most  sacred  duties. 

"  The  tendency  of  power  is  always  to  the  hands  of  the 
few — to  irresponsibility  and  despotism.  The  individual 
member  of  the  organization  is  gradually  superseded  and 
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suppressed  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  organization  itself. 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  des- 
potic leaders  has  taken  the  place  of  the  legitimate  aim  of  the 
organization.     One  of  the  capital  defects  of  the  corporations, 
trusts,  and  labor  unions  is  their  secrecy. .  They  do  not  take 
the  public  into  their   confidence.     Secrecy   often   leads  to 
crime.     For  example,  consider  the  crime  of  embezzlement, 
which  has  grown  to  be  so  common  that  we  expect  to  see  some 
marked  case  in  every  morning  newspaper.     It  is  mainly  due 
to  the  omission  of  careful,  constant,  and  thorough  inspection 
of  the  work  and  accounts  of  all  subordinates  trusted  with 
funds.     This  neglect  does,  indeed,  lead  men  into  temptation, 
and  the  managers  of  banks,  railroads,  and   insurance  com- 
panies must  share  in  some  degree  in  the  guilt  of  the  men 
under  them.     One  remedy  for  this  evil  thus  briefly  sketched 
is  found   in  voluntary  association  of  citizens  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-men  where  intelli- 
gent discussions  are  open,  free,  and  public — where  the  press 
and  its  representatives  are  always  welcome — and  where  the 
effort  and  the  tendency  are  to  counteract  that  indifference  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy  which  is  at  last  the 
enemy  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  country,  namely,  the 
apathy  of  good  citizens  with  respect  to  the  evils  which  do 
not  seem  directly  to  concern  themselves.  With  a  vivid  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  unseen,  and  a  constant  and  living 
purpose  to  aid  our  fellow-beings,  especially  those  who  most 
need  our  aid,  we  shall  surely  find  the  largest  amount  of 
gratification   and   happiness  that  belongs  to  this  stage  of 
existence. 

"  I  close  by  quoting  the  sentiment  of  a  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Peabody  and 
Slater  Education  Funds.  Hon.  I.  L.  M.  Gurry,  says  :  '  As 
a  man,  a  patriot,  a  Christian,  I  have  labored  for  the  education 
of  the  negro.  Nor  have  I  been  entirely  unselfish.  For  I 
know  we  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society.'  I  repeat :  '  We  are  laboring  for  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal.  For  I  know  we  are  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.'  Whittier,  our  best  beloved 
poet,  says  in  his  beautiful  and  familiar  hymn  : 
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"  *  We  bring  do  ghostly  holocaust, 
We  pile  no  craven  stone, 
He  serves  Christ  best  who  loveth  most, 
His  brothers  and  our  own/  " 

SECOND   DAY  OF  CONGRESS IST   DAY   (sUNDAY). 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  N. 
Markland,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  11  a.  m.  The  church  was  crowded  to  the  door, 
and  the  galleries  in  the  front  of  the  church  were  well  filled. 

He  took  as  his  text  the  two  following  verses  of  the 
Scripture : 

"And  behold  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him, 
and  a  light  shined  in  the  prison." — Ach  xii,  2. 

"Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with 
them  ;  and  them  which  suffer  adversity,  as  being  yourselves 
also  in  the  body." — Heh.  xiii,  3. 

He  said  in  part :  The  light  that  shined  in  that  prison 
was  the  light  of  the  messenger  of  God.  It  was  sent  to  succor 
and  comfort  the  man  in  the  shadow  of  death.  In  those  days 
the  prisons  were  dark  and  damp,  no  visitor  could  enter 
them,  not  eyen  a  ray  of  cheering  sunlight.  To-day,  through 
the  Christian  sympathy  that  has  been  enlisted  in  the  favor 
of  the  poor  prisoner,  the  wards  of  the  prison-house  echo  to 
the  tread  of .  men  and  women  with  Christian  sympathy  in 
their  hearts.  Their  purpose  is  to  infuse  into  the  wretched 
criminal  a  new  life,  the  life  of  Heaven  ;  to  give  him  a  new 
character,  and  when  he  comes  forth  from  that  prison,  to  take 
him  by  the  hand  in  the  name  of  God  and  lead  him  into 
Christian  houses  and  honest  labor.  This  is  the  work  of 
every  kindred  organization.  It  is  your  promise  to  touch 
every  prisoner  and  say  to  him,  "Arise  and  let  the  sins  of  the 
past  fall  from  you."  The  inspiring  purpose  of  this  National 
Congress  is,  I  take  it,  to  cast  the  sweet,  clear  light  of  Heaven 
into  the  darkness  of  imprisoned  iniquity,  to  unloose  the 
shackles  of  ignorant  authority  and  enthroned  brutality  and 
unreasoning  vengeance,  and  thus,  as  far  as  consists  with  im- 
partial justice  and  imperial  right,  to  raise  up  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  fallen,  are  lying  bound  hand 
and  foot.     That  iron  gate  often  shuts  in  the  prisoner  from 
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all  liberty,  hope,  and  peace.  Until  it  was  broken  down  by 
Christian  interest,  it  made  an  iron  wall  which  shut  out 
forever  all  happiness  and  hope  of  future  redemption.  It 
shut  them  in  hopeless  despondency  and  spiritual  death.  It 
is  now  entered  by  Christian  hearts  that  give  the  prisoner 
hope,  and  when  he  comes  forth  there  are  Christian  hands  to 
bid  him  welcome. 

The  present  Congress  assembled  in  this  church  is  an  ex- 
pression of  this.  It  is  the  expression  also  of  two  truths,  that 
God  is  the  fountain  from  which  springs  this  work,  and  that 
the  foundation  of  its  success  is  in  Christian  confidence  and 
Christian  power.  When  Christ,  the  imdge  of  God,  began 
His  ministry  in  His  native  town  He  took  this  text:  "The 
spirit  of  the  Ijord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
the  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  that 
are  bruised."  He  is  the  preacher  and  His  is  the  preaching 
which  has  inaugurated  all  the  humane  movements  of  our 
modern  world.  The  leading  spirits  of  prison  reform  have 
avowed  again  and  again  that  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
is  a  religious  question,  and  that  unless  the  workers  in  this 
uninviting  field  are  sustained  by  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  community  and  upheld  by  the  faith,  prayers,  sympathy, 
and  co-operation  of  Christian  men  and  women -they  may  as 
well  lay  down  their  arms. 

I  speak,  not  to  instruct  the  men  of  the  Congress  at 
whose  feet  I  would  kneel  as  a  learner,  but  to  educate  the 
people  of  this  community  in  this  mighty  endeavor.  The 
moment  the  door  of  a  cell  or  prison  shuts  on  a  poor  prisoner 
too  often  it  excludes  Christian  sympathy  and  succor  and 
hope.  Until  modern  Christian  reform  started  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  law  was  eternal.  What  a  difference  between 
those  outside  and  inside  that  prison !  The  thief  or  dishonest 
man  outside  who  has  accumulated  enormous  means,  but  has 
never  been  detected,  lives  an  honored  member  of  society, 
while  a  poor  man,  pressed  by  poverty  to  steal  a  purse  or 
handkerchief,  is  buried  alive  in  a  prison  cell.  Too  often 
crime  is  inherited,  and  little  ones  driven  to  it  by  their 
wretched  parents  are  caught  and  branded  with  infamy  while 
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they  scarcely  knew  better.  If  not  saved  by  this  Society  or 
a  kindred  one  they  are  buried  forever,  and  the  possibilities 
of  good  within  them  never  see  the  light. 

Such  societies  by  their  Christian  charity  give  hope  and 
life  to  the  fallen  one.  How  many  of  this  intelligent  assem- 
bly know  that  far  into  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
men  were  punished  with  imprisonment  practically  for  life 
because  they  were  in  debt,  because  they  owed  a  few  dollars, 
incurred  for  bread  while  unable  to  work,  or  because  they  had 
heedlessly  incurred  an  obligation  for  others  ?  Do  you  know 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  223  offenses 
whose  penalty  was  death  ? 

The  question  of  our  Lord,  "  How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?''  was  answered  in  Christian  England 
derisively  and  in  the  negative.  If  a  man  stole  a  rabbit  he 
was  hanged  for  it.  If  he  wrote  a  letter  to  extort  money  he 
was  hanged.  If  he  stole  five  shillings  he  was  hanged.  If 
he  cut  down  young  trees  he  was  hanged.  If  he  injured 
Westminster  bridge  he  was  hanged.  If  he  escaped  from 
transportation  he  was  hanged.  The  statute  book  has  been 
revised  and  unjust  capital  offenses  eliminated.  But  there  is 
still  room  for  revision.  One  of  your  own  body,  a  judge,  will 
tell  you  how  in  hisoflBcial  visitation  of  a  child-prison,  he  saw 
a  little  boy,  a  mere  child,  incarcerated,  whose  offense  was 
this  :  He  stole  fifty  cents  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  to  feed  his 
starving  lips.     For  this  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Law  and  justice  are  not  yet  made  perfect.  In  a  time 
like  our  own,  when  Christianity  is  on  trial  for  its  ability  to 
solve  the  great  social  and  personal  questions  in  presence  of 
which  political  economy  and  state-craft  and  education  and 
militarism  confess  their  impotency,  it  is  well  to  recall  and 
accept  the  fact  that  all  we  know  of  modern  charity  and 
human  brotherhood  and  the  true  solidarity  of  the  people  is 
the  fruit  of  Christian  teaching  and  Christian  effort.  There 
is  not  a  charitable  movement  of  our  modern  civilization 
which  is  not  the  child  of  Christianity. 

What  the  active  workers  in  such  a  movement  as  this 
Congress  represents  have  a  right  to  expect  from  every 
Christian  community  is  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  work, 
the  moral  support  of  an  educated  public  sentiment,  and  the 
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-creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  hopeful  feeling  in  which  the 
rescued  and  the  reformed  may  breathe  and  live  again.  This 
work  demands  tenderness,  humanity,  self-sacrifice.  You  and 
I  as  Christian  men  and  women  carry  in  our  hands  the 
power  to  give  life  and  bring  it  into  prison  cells.  It  is  by  the 
word  of  God.  This  is  the  true  inspiration  of  all  work  done 
for  the  outcast.  There  is  no  soul  so  far  steeped  in  sin  that 
it  cannot  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ.  Some  men — Christian 
men  and  women  fault  us  for  stooping  to  aid  criminals,  but 
there  arises  the  story  of  Christ  and  the  abandoned  woman,  and 
his  words,  "  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.** 
That  is  the  inspiration  of  your  work.  To  save  the  souls  of 
the  sinful,  lift  the  fallen,  and  say  to  the  outcast,  "  There  is 
hope  for  thee  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ."  Those  now  in 
Heaven  are  gathered  from  all  nations  and  classes,  from  the 
sinful  and  the  moral. 

AFTERNOON. 

A  most  interesting  meeting  was  held  at  the  Maryland 
Penitentiary  at  half-past  3,  which  was  attended  by  600 
male  prisoners.  These  men  enjoyed  a  kindly  talk  by  Ex- 
President  Hayes,  Judge  Francis  Wayland,  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  Yale,  and  by  Mrs.  D'Arcambal,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

President  HayeS  talked  in  a  pleasant  and  rather 
humorous  vein  to  the  prisoners,  which  seemed  to  suit  the 
men  exactly,  judging  by  the  intense  interest  displayed  and 
by  the  expressions  of  pleasure  which  they  exhibited.  He 
said  in  thinking  on  what  subject  he  should  talk  to  the  men, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  among  a  few  cardinal  truths  to  which 
he  would  call  their  attention,  there  is  none  more  important 
than  that  the  men  should  always,  in  whatever  circumstances 
they  may  be  placed,  seek  to  win  friends  who  are  strong 
in  virtue,  association  with  whom  will  tend  to  make  their 
lives  better.  To  have  friends,  they  must  remember  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  friendly  themselves.  The  men  should 
make  a  friend  of  their  warden,  and  of  those  who,  by 
their  efforts,  would  benefit  them  and  lift  them  up.  He 
had  received  many  applications  from  young  men  asking 
his  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  win  success  in  their 
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business  enterprises,  and  this  fact,  presented  to  him  the 
thought  that  it  is  very  important  to  win  friends. 

Judge  Wayland  then  addressed  the  prisoners.  He  said 
that  the  representatives  to  the  Prison  Congress  were  in 
Baltimore  to  discuss  the  interest^  of  prisoners.  By  their 
deliberations  in  the  past  much  good  had  been  accomplished. 
To  illustrate  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  prison 
life,  he  cited  the  fact  that  he  appeared  before  them  as  their 
friend  without  any  cause  for  fear,  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  first  religious  service  which  had  been  held  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts State  prison  some  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  first 
service  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  stood  by  the  preacher, 
and  a  prison  oflScial  stood  by  with  a  lighted  match,  with 
instructions  that  at  the  first  demonstration  by  the  prisoners 
the  cannon  should  be  fired,  and  they  would  trust  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  rest.  The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  try  to 
aid  them  to  grow  strong  in  the  traits  of  true  manhood. 

Then  followed  an  address  by  Mrs.  D'Arcambal,  who  for 
years  has  been  connected  with  a  home  for  discharged  pris- 
oners in  Detroit.  She  gave  an  interesting  account  of  that 
home.  She  exhorted  the  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  that 
larger  Christian  liberty  which  would  make  them  free  in- 
deed. 

EVENING. 

The  evening  session  was  well  attended,  the  number  of 
delegates  to  the  Congress  being  largely  augmented  by  promi- 
nent citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  first  address  was  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  "The  Obstacles  of  Prison  Reform."  He 
said  in  part :  What  do  we  mean  by  prison  reform  ?  We 
do  not  mean  merely  a  reconstruction  of  the  prison  buildings, 
nor  a  replacement  of  the  oflBcials,  nor  the  enactment  of  new 
laws.  We  use  the  word  Prison  in  the  largest  sense  as  em- 
bracing the  wBole  of  our  penal  machinery — prisons,  officials, 
Legislatures,  Gh)vernors,  Boards,  cells,  work-shops.  The 
purpose  of  the  prison  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  promote  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  community,  and  that  this  safety 
and  welfare  can  be  subserved  in  a  most  economical  and 
eflfective  manner  by  the  reformation  of  the  imprisoned — ^hu- 
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manity,  patriotism,  and  economy  speak  with  one  voice. 
Prison  reform,  then,  consists  in  removing  from  the  prisons 
everything  which  conflicts  with  this  design,  and  in  making 
the  whole  prison  system  an  instrument  for  the  permanent 
reformation  of  the  criminal.  The  first  obstacle  we  meet  is 
indifference  or  negative  selfishness.  We  are  also  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  every  one  of  all  this  great  class  of  criminals 
has  a  human  heart,  capable  of  infinite  happiness  or  infinite 
sorrow ;  that  they  are  sons,  or  husbands,  or  fathers — ^a  part 
of  what  was  once  a  home.  This  indifference  is  the  effect 
and  consequence  of  ignorance. 

Another  obstacle  to  prison  reform  lies  in  positive  selfish- 
ness. We  want  to  make  all  we  can  out  of  the  criminal. 
We  want,  as  a  prime  object,  to  make  the  prison  self-support- 
ing, so  as  to  lessen  our  burdens.  I  believe  it  is  possible, 
under  the  best  management,  to  make  the  prisons  pay  their 
way  in  justice  to  the  tax-payer.  Self-support  should  never 
be  an  object  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  humanity  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  We  want  to  make  all  we 
can  out  of  the  prison  for  our  party,  and  so  men  are  put  in 
because  they  can  carry  their  ward,  town,  or  county,  and 
good  men  are  turned  or  kept  out  to  make  room  for  the 
"  workers  "  and  the  "  boys." 

Another  obstacle  to  prison  reform  is  self-righteousness. 
As  we  think  of  the  men  who  are  behind  the  bars  we  gather 
our  garments  about  us,  and  we  thank  God  we  are  not  as 
other  men,  or  even  as  these  prisoners.  There  is  a  strange 
disposition  to  condone  the  crimes  which  are  gigantic  pro- 
vided they  be  successful.  We  punish  the  man  who  steals  a  loaf. 
We  hail  the  man  who,  by  monopolies  and  corners  in  wheat 
makes  the  loaf  smaller  and  coarser  in  a  hundred  thousand 
homes.  If  a  man  steals  a  bar  of  iron  we  railroad  him  to  the 
Penitentiary.  If  he  steals  an  entire  railroad  we  say  a 
"  financier.''  I  cordially  hope  the  labors  of  this  Society  will 
result  in  the  reformation  of  some  of  the  present  occupants  of 
the  cells  so  that  room  may  be  made  for  the  greater  crimi- 
nals who  steal  whole  principalities  of  land,  whole  railroad 
systems,  whole  States,  and  who  move  in  the  first  society,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  sit  in  the  broad  aisle. 

Another  obstacle  is  that  we  encourage  the  saloon  which 
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is  making  robbers,  murderers,  Anarchists.  We  put  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  saloon.  The  best 
prison  reform  would  be  a  reform  which  should  make  prisons 
needless. 

THIRD   SESSION 2d  DAY. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Criminal  Law 
Reform  was  made  by  Prof.  Way  land. 

In  which  the  relation  of  immigration  to  crime  was 
pointed  out.  The  statement  was  made  that  first  among  the 
causes  which  tend  to  the  increase  of  crime  is  unrestricted 
immigration  "  as  was  well  said  at  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
York,"  "Judge  Wayland  said,  we  stand  to-day  face  to 
face  with  the  portentous  fact  that  nearly  half  a  million 
persons  are  yearly  pouring  in  upon  us,  largely  made  up  of 
those  alien  to  us  in  thought  and  speech  and  blood,  half  of 
whom  are  without  occupation  of  any  kind,  nearly  all  of 
whom  represent  only  the  rudest  form  of  labor." 

The  year  1892  shows  a  large  increase  in  immigration 
over  1891,  and  with  the  increase  in  quantity  we  have  a  de- 
cided falling  off  in  quality.  While  those  coming  from  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  fewer  in  number,  the  number  from 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  Poland  is  greater.  The  contrast  is 
still  more  striking  and  impressive  if  we  compare  the  last 
fiscal  year  with  1882.  During  this  decade  the  increase  from 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  was  35  per  cent. 
From  Germany  nearly  48  percent.  From  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way nearly  37  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
immigrants  from  Italy  increased  nearly  90  per  cent. ;  from 
Poland  G97  per  cent.;  from  Russia  416  per  cent.;  from 
Austria  and  Hungary  174  per  cent.,  while  the  falling  off  of 
immigration  from  all  quarters  in  the  same  decade  was  a  little 
over  21  per  cent.  The  startling  inferences  from  these  figures 
cannot  be  evaded. 

THE   DEEGS   OF   EUROPE. 

We  are  and  for  years  have  been  receiving  the  very  dregs 
of  European  society,  the  scum  of  European  cities,  the  desti- 
tute, the  ignorant,  the  Nihilist,  the  Anarchist  by  scores  of 
thousands  annually.   A  considerable  proportion  of  the  indus- 
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trious  and  only  moderately  ignorant  find  employment  on  car 
railroads  and  other  public  enterprises.  The  residue  settle 
down  in  our  large  cities,  where  the  idle  and  shiftless  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  tax-payer ;  the  vicious  and  criminal  are  wel- 
comed by  congenial  comrades,  and  the  Anarchist  finds  fit 
audience  for  his  blasphemous  dribble.  The  results  of  this 
disposition  of  the  new-comers  are  most  harmful.  The  un- 
employed and  improvident  soon  succumb  to  their  surround- 
ings and  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  law-breakers ;  those  who 
have  secured  employment  have  lowered  the  rate  of  wages 
and  added  to  the  surplus  of  the  laboring  population. 

NATURALIZATION  A  FRAUD. 

The  new  arrival  becomes  a  prey  of  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians, and  the  more  ignorant  or  more  vicious  thei  more 
swift  the  surrender.  The  principle  of  naturalization  in  our 
leading  centres  of  population  is  a  shameless  fraud.  The 
criminal  recently  released  or  newly  arrived  voter  votes 
often  by  the  side  of  the  honest  citizen,  who  pays  his 
taxes  that  he  may  enjoy  the  adequate  protection  of  a  good 
government.  The  evil  is  patent  to  every  one  who  will  give 
the  subject  a  moment's  reflection.  Every  year  it  is  assuming 
more  alarming  proportions.  I^t  our  national  legislators 
look  into  this  matter  and  find  a  problem  which  holds  in  its 
grasp  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country. 

THE  SALOON  AND  THE  LAW. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  crime  is  the  saloon.  A 
largely  preponderating  percentage  of  our  distillers  and  brew- 
ers and  the  proprietors  and  customers  of  our  saloons  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage.  In  the  saloons  criminals  are 
made  and  screened.  Here  the  good  become  bad,  the  bad 
worse,  the  worse  infamous.  But  does  the  law  afibrd  no  re- 
lief? There  is  a  grim  irony  in  the  very  question.  The 
saloon  hob-nobs  with  the  police,  whom  its  agents  have  ap- 
pointed, smiles  at  and  with  the  magistrate  whom  it  has 
placed  in  oflBce,  rejoices  in  the  mayor  of  its  own  selection, 
fears  no  hostile  legislation  from  its  solons  whom  it  has  sent 
to  the  State  Capitol,  and  trusts  to  the  executive  veto.     The 
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respectable  part  of  the  community  is  called  upon  to  move 
against  the  common  enemy  in  a  solid  column. 

Other  topics  were  spoken  of  on  which  there  was  much 
discussion. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Edward  S.  Wright,  Warden  of  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary,  Penna.,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Some 
Features  of  Prison  Discipline.  He  said,  "  It  is  admitted  that 
the  records  show  an  increase  in  serious  crime  and  a  growing 
disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life ;  from  this  it  is 
argued  that  existing  methods  of  repressing  crime  are  not  as 
effective  as  the  requirements  and  importance  of  the  case 
demand.  This  country,  more  than  any  other,  should  be  able 
to  arrange  and  control  its  own  internal  affairs ;  and  any  means 
devised  by  lawful  authority  to  maintain  the  peace  should 
receive  loyal  and  manly  support  from  every  well-wisher  of 
his  country.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  to  every  one  that 
a  contrary  feeling  and  sentiment  held  by  a  portion  of  the 
population  may  become  a  danger  to  society.  This  is  not  an 
extreme  view,  if  the  prison  and  criminal  records  be  taken 
as  evidence.  Beyond  the  records  of  crime  other  evidence 
shows  that  many  unworthy  and  undesirable  immigrants 
have  been  sent  here.  The  paupers  and  criminals  thus  sent 
to  us  are  very  largely  the  cause  of  our  increased  and  pauper 
population.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  prisons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  steadily  diminishing  in  popu- 
lation, but  the  causes  for  this  remarkable  result  are  not  clear 
to  all.  The  credit  should  be  given  to  a  system  adopted 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  placing  all  the  prisons  under  a 
centralized  control  for  each  county,  with  exactly  the  same 
rules  and  regulations,  governing  control,  labor,  food,  and 
clothing.  Every  item  seems  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  disci- 
pline is  rigid  and  stern.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  serious 
crime  has  diminished,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  vast  num- 
ber of  petty  offenders  and  habitual  criminals  has  created 
much  uneasiness,  and  severer  treatment  for  such  seems 
probable,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  matter.  There  is  a  feeling  of  distrust  that  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  leniency  in  Great  Britain,  for  minor  crimes. 
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especially,  has  been  a  great  mistake.  Over  a  million  of 
arrests  are  reported  for  1891;  of  these  255,314  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  as  many  were  repeated-crimes,  in  the 
same  year,  only  137,000  persons  were  committed.  Of  these 
12,380  are  reported  as  felons  and  10,100  as  habitual  petty 
offenders.  This  class,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  menace  to  society. 
Earnest  men  say  why  hesitate  to  seclude  a  class  defined  as  a 
constant  danger  to  civilized  life?  The  history  of  American 
prisons  shows  constant  progress  in  the  treatment,  and 
clemency  has  marked  the  course  of  justice.  Yet  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  crime  and  vice  have  increased  in  greater  ratio 
than  the  population  of  the  country.  We  are,  then,  brought 
to  this  conclusion,  that  prison  discipline  must  be  placed  on 
sterner  and  more  repressive  lines  to  be  deterrent.  The  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  benefits  of  centralization  are  not 
applicable,  nor  are  some  items  of  administrative  control  and 
discipline  without  a  change  in  existing  laws. 

TOO   MANY   PEISONS. 

"  We  have  too  many  prisons,  such  as  they  are,  the  only 
form  of  county  prisons  have  ceased  to  be  necessary  since 
convenience  of  travel  are  universal  and  distant  points  are 
easily  reached.  Instead  of  county  prisons  of  many  kinds,  a 
few  distinct  prisons,  regardless  of  county  lines,  governed  and 
organized  in  the  same  way  as  the  State  prisons  should  take 
their  place.  The  change  would  be  at  once  a  relief,  and  check 
much  moral  corruption.  Some  of  the  county  prisons  could 
be  used  for  female  prisoners,  the  criminal  insane,  or  police 
stations. 

"  As  a  condition  precedent  to  success  in  prison  adminis- 
tration and  reform,  a  good  staff  of  oflRcers  is  required.  Good 
ofl&cers,  like  all  specialists,  are  scarce.  Conditions  of  prison 
control  vary  greatly  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  general  lines  seem  likely  to  be  laid  down  that 
can  be  absolutely  followed  as  they  read.  But  any  line  of 
treatment  which  provides  for  steady  and  deterrent  disci- 
pline must  carry  with  it  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
nearer  prison  treatment  agrees  with  the  conditions  of  free 
labor,  then  there  will  be  fewer  causes  of  discontent.  When 
prisons  pay  strict  attention  to  all  details,  credit  for  every 
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hour  of  labor  and  charge  for  every  hour  of  idleness,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  problem  reach  a  proper  solution." 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  Friends*  Meeting 
House.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  addressed  the  Congress  on  "  The  Relation  of  Eco- 
nomic Condition  to  Causes  of  Crime."  He  said  in  part :  "  I 
^m  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  the  criminal  becomes 
such  through  loss  of  moral  attributes,  or  that  he  started  in 
life  a  comparatively  good  man,  but  has  willfully  and 
maliciously  broken  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  believe  the 
<5riminal  is  an  undeveloped  man  in  all  his  elements,  whether 
you  think  of  him  as  a  worker  or  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being.  To  adopt  the  reverse  of  this  idea  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration that  all  convicts  belong  to  the  same  class.  I 
believe  that  men  even  with  fairly  sound  consciences  can  and 
do  become  habituated  to  the  idea  of  crime  through  their 
necessities  or  environments. 

"  We  are  obliged,  however,  to  deal  with  the  criminal  as 
«  free  moral  agent.  He  traced  the  history  of  labor  and  its 
absence  as  a  cause  of  crime  through  the  periods  of  slavery, 
feudalism,  and  the  present  wage  system.  Guizot  has  said 
that  labor  is  a  most  eflScient  guarantee  against  the  revolu- 
tionary disposition  of  the  poorer  classes.  He  might  have 
added  that  labor  properly  remunerated  is  an  efficient  guar- 
antee against  the  commission  of  crime.  No  one  of  the  ex- 
pedients— employment  of  all  the  unemployed,  or  universal 
education,  or  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the  temperance 
and  labor  classes,  or  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  religion 
— ^will  crush  out  pauperism  and  thus  lessen  crime,  but  all 
<»mhined  will  reduce  it  to  a  minimum." 

His  paper  was  a  long  one  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention. 

F.  H.  Wines  and  Z.  R.  Brock  way  addressed  the  meet- 
bg  on  the  same  subject. 

FOURTH   DAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  of  meeting  proposed 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  held  in  Chicago 
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in  1893,  and  that  the  meeting  in  1894  be  held  in  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  was  approved. 

R.  W.  McClaugbry  presented  his  report  on  Police  Or- 
ganization and  Work. 

A  most  exhaustive  and  interesting  report.  He  limited 
its  inquiries  and  observations  to  three  points,  viz. : 

First — What  has  been  accomplished  in  organization  of 
police  forces  and  the  improvements  of  police  methods  to  this 
date. 

Second. — What  obstacles  or  hindrances  present  them- 
selves to  further  improvement. 

Third. — ^What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  and  what 
is  demanded  by  the  public  in  regard  to  police  systems  and 
management. 

These  subjects  he  handled  in  a  most  thorough  and  mas- 
terly manner,  which  space  will  not  allow  us  to  report.  la 
speaking  of  the  police  officer  and  his  duties  he  said :  "  Public 
opinion  crystallizing  through  the  press  constantly  into  a  sort 
of  unwritten  law,  is  daily  adding  to  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  his  duties."  He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  what 
was  expected  of  an  officer.  He  said :  "  He  is  expected  to  de- 
tect the  burglar  or  robber,  the  sneak-thief  or  the  highway- 
man, to  pursue  him  through  dark  alleys,  up  unlighted  stair- 
ways, to  capture  him,  lock  him  up,  and  be  present  the  next 
morning  with  a  well-prepared  case  in  which  he  is  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  attorney  and  witness  for  the  State,  to 
secure  the  holding  of  the  criminal  over  to  the  proper  court. 
In  addition  to  this  duty  he  is  expected  to  prevent  the  street 
with  being  clogged  with  vehicles,  to  prevent  noisy  and  dis- 
orderly assemblies  on  the  sidewalks,  to  pilot  the  old  and  in- 
firm, as  well  as  the  young  and  thoughtless  though  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  or  over  the  dangerous  crossings ;  to 
note  and  prevent  danger  from  fire,  or  if  a  fire  breaks  out  to 
protect  the  firemen  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  ;  to  take 
note  of,  and  report  all  defects  on  his  beat,  see  that  all  doors 
of  business  houses  are  locked,  that  garbage  and  ashes  are  not 
permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  alleys,  that  the  requirements 
of  the  health  department,  with  regard  to  sewers  and  water 
pipes  and  smoky  chimneys,  are  enforced ;  that  dogs  are  duly 
registered  and  properly  and  fully  taxed ;    that  saloons  and 
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places  of  amusement  keep  within  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinances ;  that  cruel  and  stupid  drivers  shall  be  prevented 
from  abusing  animals ;  that  electric  wires  are  not  strung  in 
places  where  they  may  become  dangerous  to  life ;  that  run- 
away horses  shall  be  caught  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and 
limb ;  that  suspicious  persons  shall  be  noted  and  followed 
and  warned ;  that  vagrants  shall  be  detected,  arrested,  and 
punished  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  that  the  abuse  and  misrep- 
resentation of  newspaper  reporters,  thieves,  drunken  men, 
and  dissolute  women  shall  be  borne  with  a  meekness  to 
which  Moses  was  not  a  circumstance.  He  is  expected  to 
know  the  law  thoroughly,  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  all  cases 
coming  under  his  notice  with  unerring  accuracy,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  held  for  damages  if  he  misinterprets  its 
provisions,  to  say  nothing  of  being  '  roasted '  by  the  news- 
papers, as  an  idiot  or  a  brute.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  is  subject  to  all  the  temptations  which  vice  and 
crime  can  invent  and  apply  with  their  known  shrewdness 
to  effect  his  downfall.  Chief  among  these  are  the  allure- 
ments held  out  to  him  by  the  saloonkeeper,  the  courtesan, 
the  dishonest  pawnbroker,  the  shrewd  gambler,  and  the 
cunning  thief.  He  soon  learns  that  silence  is  *  golden  ^ 
while  speech  is  by  no  means  *  silvern.*  If  he  resists  all 
temptations  which  beset  him,  he  has,  in  most  cases  under 
an  admirable  system  of  city  government,  the  prize  set 
before  him  of  being  abused  and  hounded  and  misrepre- 
sented, and  of  being  turned  out  to  graze  the  moment  there 
is  a  change  of  administration,  either  in  the  ward  in  which 
he  resides,  or  in  the  city  government  of  which  he  forms  a 
part." 

He  also  treated  of  the  evil  effects  of  politics  on  the 
police  force  under  changes  of  administrations. 

AFTERNOON. 

The  standing  committee  on  Prison  Discipline  made  a 
report  which  was  read  by  James  Massie,  of  Toronto,  Canada^ 
In  concluding  it  he  said :  "  The  whole  principle  of  prison 
reform  must  be  founded  on  Christ — following  His  example 
and  teachings," 
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REPORT   OF   THE   STANDING   COMMITTEE   ON   DISCHARGED 

PRISONERS — MR.  M.  F.  ROMMEL,  REV.  LOUIS  F. 

ZINKHAM,   AND   JOHN   J.  LYTLE. 

The  chairman  said  we  have  been  working  in  New  York 
to  clean  out  the  professional  discharged  prisoner — those  who 
beg,  lecture,  or  make  a  living  by  deceitful  means.  We  have 
also  worked  hard  among  the  discharged  prisoners  who  have 
never  learned  a  trade  and  have  no  employment. 

Rev.  Louis  F.  Zinkham,  General  Agent  of  the  Mary- 
land Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  said  : 

"  The  Association  has  held  itself  responsible  for  all  the 
religious  services  held  in  the  County  Jail,  and  the  President, 
G.  8.  Griffith,  has  visited  all  their  jails  and  has  organized 
local  committees  of  both  clergymen  and  laymen  to  attend 
regularly  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  prisoners." 

CONCLUSIONS   ARRIVED   AT   BY   THE   MARYLAND   SOCIETY. 

Mrst. — We  recognize  that  society  owes  something  to 
the  criminal,  and  cannot  aflford  to  be  wholly  vindictive. 

Second. — Conditions  are  such  that  a  Prisoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation is  an  imperative  necessity  in  every  State. 

Third. — ^That  to  aflFord  the  wisest  relief  to  discharged 
prisoners  the  representatives  of  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association 
must  come  in  touch  with  them  in  prison  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  men  and  women  they  are  dealing  with. 

Fourth. — ^The  Association  should  as  far  as  possible 
eliminate  the  temptations  and  discouragements  which  are  apt 
to  greet  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  by  all  means  strive  to 
secure  him  honest  and  remunerative  employment.  Under 
such  conditions  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  must  and  will 
accomplish  great  and  enduring  good. 

J.  J.  Lytic,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  So- 
ciety, said :  "  A  large  part  of  our  work  has  been  to  visit  the 
prisoners  and  help  them  to  be  good  citizens  when  they  come 
out.  When  they  are  in  prison  they  make  prolific  resolu- 
tions that  they  will  not  go  astray,  and  they  promise  to  never 
touch  another  drop  of  liquor.  They  break  these  resolu- 
tions when  they  get  out  and  meet  their  old  associates,  I 
make  a  point  always  of  encouraging  men  to  go  immediately 
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to  their  homes  when  discharged.  I  go  to  the  gate  after  them 
and  take  them  to  the  cars.  One  man  had  several  hundred 
dollars  that  he  had  saved.  His  old  associates  met  him  at 
the  gate,  but  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  go  with  them,  and  I 
took  him  to  the  cars  and  he  was  saved.  Men  are  frequently 
met  at  the  gate  and  taken  off,  become  drunk,  and  they  are 
soon  back  again.  This  I  endeavor  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible.  A  resolution  made  in  one's  own  strength  is  a 
'  rope  of  sand.'  Only  the  grace  of  God  can  save  any  one. 
I  try  to  point  them  to  Him  alone  who  can  save  from  sin.  It 
is  our  aim  to  endeavor  to  instill  Christian  principles  in  the 
men,  to  furnish  them  with  tools  to  work,  obtain  situations 
for  them,  and  provide  homes  until  they  get  work.  If  a  man 
comes  to  me  and  says  he  can  get  work  if  he  had  the  tools,  I 
have  him  bring  me  a  note  from  the  proposed  employer  and 
then  tools  are  given  him." 

Mrs.  D'Arcambal  gave  an  interesting  account  of  their 
Michigan  Home  of  Industry  for  discharged  prisoners. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

A  dozen  skulls  and  pieces  of  skulls  decorated  a  stand 
in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  this  session.  They  were 
the  bones  of  murderers,  idiots,  and  persons  of  less  criminal 
tendency  and  more  healthful  vitality  in  life.  There  were 
also  several  human  brains  and  charts  representing  parts  of 
that  organ.  They  were  adjuncts  to  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  on  "Brain,  Crime,  and  Capital 
Punishment."  Dr.  Jacobi  is  one  of  the  most  noted  specialists 
in  the  country.     His  paper  required  two  hours  to  read. 

His  object  was  to  demonstrate  that  crime  in  many  cases 
was  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  brain  by  falls  and  blows 
received  in  youth.  He  cited  a  number  of  cases  that  had 
come  under  his  own  observation  in  which  this  was  shown  to 
be  the  case.  Every  cause  of  brain  irritation,  he  said,  might 
lead  to  permanent  changes.  In  concluding,  he  said,  "  What 
we  have  most  to  fear  in  our  time,  while  punishment  still 
means  retaliation  or  retribution,  is  that  we  are  in  constant 
danger  of  not  recognizing  the  physical  cause  of  misdirected 
cerebral  action  called  crime.  The  grossest  errors  have  been 
committed  in  that  respect.     If  only  one  mistake  were  made 
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in  a  hundred  convictions  and  death  sentences,  society  could 
not  afford  to  make  that  mistake.  You  and  I  can  blunder, 
but  the  State  cannot  afford  the  brutality  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  long  as  the  convicted  criminal  is  certainly  anomalous, 
possibly  diseased.  The  place  for  transgressors  is  the  place 
for  safe  keeping.  Let  us  have  done  with  killing.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  the  new  century  may  have  no  reason  to  look 
upon  our  ghost-sighted  barbarism,  as  we  review  with  painful 
awe  the  centuries  of  the  torturer  and  the  witch  burner." 

FOUETH   DAY,   THE   8tH. 

A  short  morning  session  was  held  at  which  Alexander 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indian- 
apolis, read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Reformatory  Needs  in 
Indiana." 

Report  was  next  made  by  C.  T.  Griffith  of  the  forma- 
tion and  history  of  Baltimore's  two  great  child-saving 
institutions.  The  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty 
and  Immorality. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  Congress  took  a  recess  in  order  to 
take  a  trip  down  the  bay  to  Annapolis,  on  the  large  steamer 
"  Ida."  All  of  the  members  of  the  Association  went  on  the 
trip.  At  12.30  an  excellent  luncheon  was  served  on  the 
boat. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  President  Hayes  the 
whole  affair  was  informal.  There  was  no  reception  com- 
mittee at  the  Naval  Academy  dock.  A  special  salute  of 
13  guns  was  fired  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  President  Hayes 
as  Ex-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  regular  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Rteamsr 

Dr.  H.'  D.  Wey,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  read  the  Report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  the  work  of  the  Prison  Physician. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom,  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  Prison  Discipline,  from  the  physician's  standpoint. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

This,  the  final  session,  was  held  at  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House. 
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An  address  was  made  by  Warren  F.  Spalding,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  upon  "  Habitual  Misdemeanants." 

Also  an  address  by  F.  H.  Wines,  on  Criminal  Statistics, 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  elaborate  charts. 

About  58  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  in  this  country 
are  of  foreign-born  population.  This  result  shows  the 
necessity  of  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
this  inroad.  Of  the  foreign  prison  population,  the  Irish 
nation  contributes  one-half  and  the  Germans  one- fourth. 
He  stated  that  women  form  a  comparatively  insignificant 
proportion  of  the  prison  population. 

OflBcers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  after  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  all  parties  who  had  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Congress  and  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates, 
the  Congress  adjourned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
through  its  Acting  Committee,  has  not  been  idle  during  the 
past  year,  but  that  every  opportunity  has  been  embraced  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Prison  Reform,  and  the 
Reformation  of  the  Prisoner,  and  we  trust  that  many,  on 
reading  this  Report,  may  become  interested  in  our  work,  and 
may  aid  us  with  their  prayers  and  their  means. 

Feeling  that  this  work  is  of  the  Lord  and  that  He  has 
called  me  to  the  service,  I  desire  to  consecrate  my  time  and 
my  talents  to  it,  and  knowing  that  of  myself  I  can  do  noth- 
ing, I  earnestly  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  upon  my  labors, 
and  that  He  who  has  called  me  to  it  may  receive  all  the  glory 
and  honor  which  is  His  due. 

John  J.  Lytle, 

General  Secretary, 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


Dr. 

1892. 

1  Mo.  28—To  Balance, f701  76 

"  Cash  received  for  Interest  on  Investment, 970  70 

"            "  '*    Contributions  and  Meipbership  Dues»   •  773  00 

"            *'              **    Interest  on  Deposits 119  79 

"            "              **    State  Appropriation, 2,500  00 

"            **  "    Mrs.  Emily  T.  E<kert  Legacy,    ....  5,000  00 

"           "              •*    Lucia  A.  Kenderdin  Legncy, 1,000  00 

"            "  "    Income  I.  V.  Williamson  Legacy,  ...  467  61 

"            "  "    Acc't  Residue  George  S.  Pepper  Estate,  450  00 

**            "              "    Income  Barton  Fund, 110  00 

"            "              *•     Income  Randolph  Fund, 60  00 

"            "             "    Income  Jesse  George  Fund, 60  00 

"            "  "    City  Loan  Paid  in  January,  1893,  ...  400  00 

"            "             "    Life  Memberships, 860  00 

$12,973  47 

Cr. 

By  Cash  Paid — Order    Eastern    Penitentiary    Com.    Ac- 
count State  Appropriation,    .   .  $2,514  73 

"          "                  '*      Com.  County  Prison, 365  00 

"          **  "      J.  J.  Lvtle,  General  Secretary,    .   .  500  00 

"          "                  "      W.  W.  Walters,  Agent, 500  00 

"          "                 "      Rent  of  Room, 100  00 

**          "                 "      Com.  West  Chester 5  00 

**          "  **      Expenses  Annual  Meeting,  ....  41  85 

"          "  "      Printing    Journal,    etc.    ($146.50- 

46.87) 193  87 

**          "  **      Sub.  Books.  Circulars  and  Postage,  63  83 

"          "  **      5,000  Circulars,  Soliciting  Donations,  191  26 

"          '*                 **      Sundry  Expenses. 74  62 

"          "  "       Expense  Distributing  Journal,   .    .  63  53 

**          **  "      In  Transit  for  Investment,   ....  8,000  00 

1893. 
1  Mo.  26— To  Balance, 


$12,613  19 
$360  28 


Philadelphia,  Ui  Mo.  26<A,  1893. 


HENRY  LAING,  Treasurer, 


Having  examined  the  accounts  of  Henry  M.  Laing,  Treasurer,  and  the  voachers 
for  the  period  from  January  28th,  1892,  to  January  26th,  1893,  inclusive,  we  find  the 
same  to  be  correct,  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  and 
twenty-eight  one-hundredths  dollars. 

ISAAC  SLACK, 
JAMES  ROBERTS, 
Philadelphia,  February  Ut,  1893.  Auditing  Qmmitiee, 
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ARTICLE  V. 
The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  ex-offieio,  and  6fty 
other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  Prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire  into  the 
circamstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  report  sucli  abuses  as  they  Hhall  discover  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of 
confinement  on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedingft,  which  shall  be  submitted  at  every  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society; 
and  shall  be  anUiorized  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether  arising 
from  death  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons 
in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also  have  the  sole  powei*  of  elect- 
ing new  members. 

ARTICLE  VL 
Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  of 
the  Acting  Committee;  but  no  election  shall  take  place  within  ten  days  after  such 
nomination.  B^ch  member  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars.  If 
any  member  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  such  contribution  within  three  months,  after 
doe  notice  has  been  given  such  person,  the  Acting  Committee  may,  at  its  option 
fltrike  said  name  from  the  list  of  members.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership.  Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may  deem 
expedient. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the  fourth  Fifth-day  (Thursday)  in 
the  months  called  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  whom  seven  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
No  alterations  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
be«i  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than  a  month  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there 
18  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  votes;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided, 
the  Presiding  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote, 

Edract  from  "A  further  Supplement  to  an  Act  entitled,  An  Act  to  reform  the  Penal  Laws 
of  this  Commonwealth:*— Sec.  VIII,  Art.  7. 

OF  VISITORS. 
No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  written 
permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  same ;  the  official  visitors  are,  the  Governor ;  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Senate ;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
Attorney  General  and  hb  Deputies;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the 
coQrts  in  the  State ;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
•sister,  and  Pittsburgh;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties;  and 
the  "  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons."     (Note:  Now  named  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.) 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

FUlalelplila  Society  for  Alleriatiii  tte^Iiseries  of  Mlic  FrisoE 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  GentraL  Assembly  mety  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  tki 
authority  of  the  same.  That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  be  members  of  the  Society  called  "  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Mberies  of  Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  one  body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  AJleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  by 
the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  elsewhere,  and  to  take,  receiye, 
hold,  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  sacoessors, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,-  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels  of 
whatsoever  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  cfaoses  in 
action,  and  the  sitme  from  time  to  time  to  sell*  grant,  devise,  alien,  or  dispose  of; 
■provided^  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary  houses,  lands,  and 
tenements,  rents,  annuities,  or  other  hereditaments  and  real  estate  of  the  said  ccirpo- 
ration,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars;  and  also  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and 
renew  at  pleasure ;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by-law&i 
ordinances,  and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter  or  the  Gonstitatioo 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  generally  to  do  all  and 
singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  for 
the  well-being  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  the 
affairs  thereof;  and  provided  further,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  confined 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

Sam'l  Anderson,  Speaker  of  House. 
Thos.  Rinqland,  Speaker  of  Senate. 

Approved  the  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
three.  George  Wolf. 

LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

THE  FOLLOWING  CONFIRMS  THE  ACTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHANQK 
OF  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

DECREE: 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  27th  day  of  Januftry.  A.  D.  18vS6,  on  motion  of  A.  Sidney  Biddie,  Esq., 
the  Petition  and  Application  for  change  of  name  filed  by  "The  Philadelphia  Society'  f6r  AUe- 
viatint,'  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  having  l>een  presented  and  couswlered*  and  It  apps&rins 
tlial  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  an  to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied  with  and 
due  notice  of  said  application  to  the  Auditor  General  of  the  State  of  PennsylTauia  being  fthowii, 
it  is  Ordered,  Adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  name  of  said  Society  shad  hereafter  ^  "THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  "  to  all  intents  and  purposeb  as  If  the  ?ame  had  been  the 
original  name  of  the  sad  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be  deemed  and  talcen  tobe  a  part  tif 
the  Charter  of  the  said  Society  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application  with  Its  iodof!^ 
ments  and  this  Decree  in  the  otlice  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  this  County,  and  upon  fliini?  wttb 
the  Auditor  General  a  copy  of  thiji  Decree.  [Sifirued]  Jweph  Aiajsds. 

RECORD. 

Kecorded  In  the  olhce  for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  ond  for  the  City  and  County  of  X^hfl*- 
delphia,  on  Charter-Book  No.  11,  page  1064.  Witness  my  hand  and  sea)  of  office  this  2*\h  d*y  of 
June,  A.  I),  18^.  GKg.  W.  Pikrik,  Recorder  qf  Detitt, 
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imtiOD  of  tte  Feoosrlvaiiia  Prison  Society. 

When  we  consider  that  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are  fouoded  on  the 
precept  and  examples  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies 
or  crimes  of  our  fellow-creatures;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries,  which 
penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  unwholesome  apartments,  and  guilt  (the 
usual  attendants  of  prisons)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend  our  compas- 
sion to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  subjects  of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of 
humanity  their  undue  and  illegal  sufTerings  may  be  prevented;  the  link  which 
should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together,  under  all  circumstances,  b^  pre- 
served unbroken ;  and  such  degree  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discovered  and 
suggested  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits  of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restor- 
ing our  fellow-creatures  to  virtue  and  happiness.  From  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  obligations  of  these  principles,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Pennsylvakia  Prison  Society." 

For  effecting  these  purposes  they  have  adopted  the  following  Constitution  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  two 
Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  two  Counsellors,  and  an  Acting  Committee ;  all  of  whom 
shall  first  be  nominated  as  suitable  by  the  "  Committee  on  Membership  in  the  Acting 
Committee,"  a  standing  committee  of  that  body.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at 
the  stated  meeting  of  the  Society. to  be  held  in  the  First  month  (January)  of  each 
year,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  fleeted. 

No  person  shall  be  placed  in  nomination  for  officers  of  the  Society,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Acting  Committee  who  shall  not  have  been;  previously  approved  by 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Acting  Committee  called  **  The  Committee  on  Member- 
ship in  the  Acting  Committee."  A  majority  of  th<?  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
«hall  be  required  to  elect  any  nominee.  

In  case  an  election  for  any  cause  shall  not  be  then  held,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  within  thirty  days  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  such  election,  of  which  at  least  three  days*  notice  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  II. 
The  President  shall  preside  in  all  Meetings,  and  subscribe  all  public  acts  of  the 
Society.     He  may  call  Special  Meetings  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedieiit«  and 
shall  do  so  when  requested  in  writing  by  five  members.    In  his  absence  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  may  act  in  his  place. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  Secretaries  siiall  keep  fair  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  conduct  its  correspondence. 

ARTK  LE  IV. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  moneys  and  securities,  and  pay  all  the  orders  of  the 
Society,  or  of  the  Acting  Committee,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  at  each 
Stated  Meeting  thereof. 

All  bequests  and  life  subscriptions  shall  be  safely  invested,  only  the  income 
thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

[continued  on  third  page  of  CX)VXR.] 
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JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 


Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  for  43 

years  ;  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  3s  yan,  and  stilt  actively  engaged 

in  addition,  as  General  Secretary.      See  page  38. 
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THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY 

(FOBIOEKLT  called  the  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOB  ALLEVIATING 
THE  MI8I<:BI£8  OF  PUBLIC  PBIBONB.) 

Place  of  Meeting  No.  1321  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "  The  Pekk- 
SYLVANiA  Prison  Society,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First 
month  (January)  17th,  1895,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report),  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  R,  H.  Babnes,  Alfred  H.  Love,  John  J.  Lyti^, 
and  Rev.  Louis  C.  Baker,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port, .which  was  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  First  month  24th,  1895,  the  report  was  presented  by  Rev.  R. 
H.  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  Acting  Committee, 
to  have  two  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  al- 
terations and  additions  as  they  might  think  proper;  and  they  were 
also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Report. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secreiary. 


Editorial  Board  for  1896 :  Bev.  R  H.  Babmeb,  Chairman ;  Alfred  H.  Love, 
John  J.  Lttle,  and  Bet.  Loxtis  G.  Baker. 

Persons  receiying  the  Journal  are  inylted  to  correspond  with,  and  send  any 
publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the  Joarnal,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  600  North  Thirty-second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  to  the  General  Secretary,  701  Corinthian  Ayenue,  Philadelphia. 

19*  John  J.  Lytle,  Office  701  Corinthian  Ayenue,  second  story,  Philadelphia, 
is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giying  especial  attention  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  throughout  the  State. 

19*  J.  J.  Camp,  2329  North  Seyenteenth  Street,  Agent  for  County  Prison,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Inspectors,  acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids  the  Prison  Society. 

WST  WiLMER  W.  Walter,  1641  Park  Ayenue,  is  Agent  for  the  County 
Prison,  appointed  by  the  Prison  Society. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  1895. 


CALEB  J.  MILNE. 


Vice-Pretidantf, 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND. 

Treatwrer^ 
GEORGE  W.  HALL. 


ALFRED  H.  LOVR 


Seerttairiiu, 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
WM.  INGRAM, 

HENRY  M.  LAINO, 
HARRY  KENNEDY. 
LEONARD  N.  WALKER, 
CHARLES  ROGERS, 
P.  H.  8PELLISSY, 
JOHN  H.  DILLINGHAM, 
JOHN  WOOLMAN, 
JAa  W.  WALK,  H.  D., 
DR.  EMILY  J.  INGRAM. 
WM.  8CATTERG00D, 


OotukttOon, 
HON.  WM.  N.  ASHMAN, 
HENRY  8.  CATTELL. 

Memben  qf  the  Acting  Committee, 
MRS.  J.  F.  UNGER,  W.  SCOTT  HOUSEMAN. 

ISAAC  SLACK,  DR.  WM.  C.  STOKES, 

WILLIAM  KOELLE,  J.  HENRY  BARTLETT, 

REV.  HERMAN  L.  DUHRING,  ANNIE  H.  HALL, 
REV.  CHARLES  ROADS,  WILLIAM  G.  NICHOLS. 

REV.  JAMES  ROBERTS.  D.D.,  REV.  JOSEPH  J.  CAMP. 
REV.  R.  H.  BARNES.  WILLIAM  S.  NEILL, 

REV.  THOMAS    L.   FRANK-  WILLIAM  T.  W.  JB8TBR, 

LIN.  D.  D., 
W.  W.  WOODRUFF, 


HON.  FRANCIS  A.  OSBOURN.  REV.  GEO.  A.  LATIMER, 
MRS.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE,         WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 


LUCIEN  MOSS, 
8.  EMLEN  SHARPLES8, 
CHAS.  M.  MORTON, 
MARY  S.  WHELEN, 
FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY, 


DAVID  OREENEWALD, 
JOHN  E.  BAIRD, 
REV.  LOUIS  C.  BAKFJl, 
JOSEPH  ELKINTON, 
CHARLES  P.  HASTINGS, 


WILLIAM  H.  GARRIGUES, 
DEBORAH  C  LEEDS, 
REV.  ROBERT  W.  FORSYTH. 
MRS.  R.  H.  MAYER, 
CHARLES  T.  MARSHALL, 
SAMUEL  L.  WHIT80N, 
GEORGE  GUEST  WILLIAMS, 
REV.  L.  Y.  GRAHAM, 
REV.  R.  A.  EDWARPB. 


Visiting  Committee  the  Eattem  StcU  Penitentiary, 


HENRY  M.  LAING, 
HARRY  KENNEDY. 
LEONARD  N.  WALKER. 
P.  H.  SPELLIS8Y. 
JOHN  H.  DILUNGHAM, 
DR.  EMILY  J.  INGRAM, 
WM.  SCATTERGOOD, 
LUCIEN  MOSS, 
CHAS.  M.  MORTON, 
MARY  S.  WHELEN, 
ISAAC  SLACK, 
WILLLAM  KOELLE, 
REV.  HERMAN  L.  DUHRING 


REV.  R.  H.  BARNES, 
REV.   THOMAS   L.   FRANK- 
LIN, D.  D., 
W.  W.  WOODRUFF, 
REV.  GEO.  A.  LATIMER, 
WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 
DAVID  GRBENEWALD, 
JOHN  £.  BAIRD, 
REV.  LOUIS  C.  BAKER, 
CHARLES  P.  HASTINGS, 
DR.  WM.  C.  STOKES, 
J.  HENRY  BARTLETT, 
,  ANNIE  H.  HALL, 


WILLIAM  G.  NICHOLS, 
WILLIAM  8.  NEILL. 
WILLIAM  T.  W.  JE8TKR, 
WILLIAM  H.  GARRIQUBS. 
DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS, 
REV.  ROBERT  W.  FORSYTH. 
MRS.  R.  H.  MAYER, 
CHARLES  T.  MARSHALL, 
SAMUEL  L.  WHIT80N, 
GEORGE  GUEST  WILLIAMS, 
REV.  L.  Y.  GRAHAM. 
REV.  R.  A.  EDWARDS. 
MRS.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE. 


Vititing  Committee  the  PhUadelpkia  CoiaUy  Primn^ 


CHARLES  ROGERS, 
JOHN  WOOLMAN, 
MRS.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
MARY  S.  WHELEN, 
MRS.  J.  F.  UNGER, 


REV.JAMESROBERTS.D.D.,  ANNIE  H.  HALL, 
REV.  THOMAS   L.   FRANK-  WILLIAM  G.  NICHOLS, 
LIN.  D.  D.,  REV.  JOSEPH  J.  CAMP, 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON,  WILLIAM  T.  W.  JESTER, 

W.  SCOTT  HOUSEMAN,  DEBORAH  a  LEEDS. 


Vi»tUng  Committee  the  Chester  County  Priton. 
S.  EMLEN  SHARPLES8.  WILUAM  SCATTERGOOD. 

For  the  Oouniietqf  the  State  at  Large, 
FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY,  MRS.  J.  F.  UNGER. 


Visiting  ComnHUee  the  House  <tf  OorreetUm, 
JOHN  WOOLMAN,  MARY  S.  WHELEN, 

CommiiUee  on  Poliee  Matrons  at  Station  Houses, 
EMILY  J.  INGRAM,  M.  D.,  MRS.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE, 


WILUAM  niGRUL 


MART&WHBLKa 


JOURNAL  OF-  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

ONE  HUNDRED  aub  EIGHTH  ANKUAL  REPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


IN  presenting  this,  our  one  hundred  and  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  Pennsylyania  Prison  Society,  which  covers 

two  years  of  1893  and  1894,  we  are  the  more  thoroughly 
convinoed  that  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Separate  System 
of  incarceration  in  our  prison,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  is 
more  conducive  than  any  other,  to  the  best  interests  of  re- 
formation, and  in  preventing  to  a  great  extent  a  desire  to 
commit  a  like  offense  that  leads  to  recommitment. 

In  fact,,  our  overcrowded  Eastern  Penitentiary  and 
County  Prison  has  often  led  people  to  ask.  Is  crime  on  the 
increase?  forgetting  that  our  population  has  been  vastly 
growing,  and  that  many  of  the  doubtful  class  from  all 
nations  have  been  coming  into  our  borders. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  Penitentiary  arises  from  several 
causes.  Among  them  the  placing  of  two  and  occasionally 
three  in  a  cell  intended  for  one  man,  contrary  to  the  law 
re^rding  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  institution, 
has  already  proved  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  Is^ge  increase  of  recommitments.  The  captious 
saying,  ''get  rich  quick,"  seems  to  have  tempted  esteemed 
and  trusted  men,  and  the  departure  from  rectitude  has 
overwhelmed  with  grief  many  an  household,  and  added 
to  •the  number  of  incarcerations  a  far  more  educated  class. 
While  our  well-goveraed  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been 
enlarged  by  an  additional  ward  of  30  cells,  through  the 
labor  of  the  inmates,  who  by  careful  training  have  made 
many  'skilled  mechanics ;  still,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  we  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  take 
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measures  either  to  enlarge  it  still  more  or  to  insist  on  its 
limit  of  capacity.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  majority 
of  prisoners  who  are  a  second  or  more  term  oflTenders, 
are  willing,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  the  congregate 
system  established;  but.  what  is  the  present  result  of 
doubling  up,  contrary  to  our  law  of  establishment  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary?  Simply,  that  it  is  clearly  proven 
it  has  been  the  principal  cause  for  the  increased  number 
of  recommitments.  According  to  the  act  of  incorporation, 
"The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  confined  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  and  the  relief  of  discharged 
prisoners.  Under  the  head  of  improvement  of  pirison  dis- 
cipline we  urge  that  the  established  law  of  the  separate 
system  be  obeyed,  as  it  has  clearly  proven  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  man«  for  his  temptations  to  commit  a  like 
oflfense  is  far  less,  and  the  opportunities  for  Christian  reforma- 
tion, through  the  oral  instructor  and  our  acting  visitors,  very 
far  greater,  for  it  tends  to  make  him  a  better  restored  citizen. 
We  raise  our  voice  against  all  those  causes  that  tempt  a  man 
to  commit  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  urge  the  removing 
of  the  temptations  as  far  as  possible,  that  our  person  and  oar 
homes  be  not  harassed  with  fear  of  increasing  crime. 

If  those  whose  duty  it  is,  would  either  speedily  finish 
the  new  annex  at  Holmesburg  Junction  (now  12  years  in 
building),  or  turn  it  over  at  once  to  the  city  and  let  the 
unskilled  labor  of  the  inmates  complete  it,  it  would  relieve 
the  severe  tension  of  capacity  on  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
to  a  great  extent,  and  serve  justice  and  humanity  far  better. 

Our  county  judges  seem  now  to  commit  men  for  a  year 
or  more  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as  the  only  place  they 
can  be  cared  for ;  but  if  we  had  that  relief  needed,  many  of 
the  punishments  would  have  been  for  one  year  or  less  in  the 
County  Prison  Annex. 

The  long  terms  for  trivial  charges,  and  the  apparent 
inequality  of  sentence,  may  h^ve  been  a  necessity  in  this 
county  at  least,  to  find  a  place  to  hold  those  sentenced,  but 
such  necessity  for  over-crowding  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  But  take  another  view.  A  sheriff  brought  two 
prisoners  from  a  neighboring  county  each  vrith  a  one-year 
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and  three  months  sentence.  He  was  asked  if  *^  he  had  a  good 
county  prison."  "Yes.^'  "And  how  many  prisoners  now 
in  it?"  "Two."  "How  many  will  it  accommodate  con- 
veniently?" "  Thirty."  Now  this  is  one  cause  of  our  over- 
crowding, excessive  sentence  for  trivial  charges,  that  the 
8heri£P  might  take  them  to  the  State  Penitentiary  and 
relieve  the  county  of  a  burdened  reputation.  The  seeming 
inequality  of  sentences  is  a  matter  that  has  come  to  the 
notice  of  many  of  our  Acting  Committee,  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  remedy,  which  we  believe  has  never  been 
tried.  If  provision  could  be  made  for  our  judges  to  merely 
sentence  the  guilty  person  for  reformation  (except  murder 
charge),  and  allow  the  commission  of  inspectors  or  others 
appointed  to  determine  the  duration  of  incarceration,  we 
believe  justice  would  be  served  much  better,  the  guilty  man 
realize  a  premium  on  virtue,  and  would  have  greater  incen- 
tives to  reform  the  crooked  ways,  and  the  dangers  to  the 
community  we  believe  would  be  far  less  than  at  present 

During  the  past  two  years  the  number  of  juvenile 
arrests  (below  16  years)  have  greatly  increased,  and  many 
are  the  causes.  All  these  were  placed  in  a  felon's  cell,  often 
with  those  mature  in  crime,  for  the  want  of  a  better  place. 
In  these  days  of  humane  Christian  sympathy,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  these  children,  many  between  8  and  12  years,  and  for  first 
offense,  should  receive  the  stigma  of  a  felon  when  more  than 
half  are  discharged  before  a  trial.  To  alleviate  this  stigma 
the  Society  asks  the  State  to  establish  a  House  of  Detention 
for  Juvenile  Offenders  (below  16  years)  near  the  County^ 
Prison,  that  those  young  in  years  may  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  more  hardened  in  crime,  and  it  would  be  one 
great  source  of  prevention  to  the  minor  becoming  a  mature 
criminal,  knowing  that  the  boy  was  not  cast  in  prison  for  the 
first  little  misdemeanor. 

We  have  also  petitioned  the  State  for  a  law  preventing 
minors  of  16  or  less  transacting  business  at  the  pawn  brokers. 
And  one  closely  allied  to  this,  to  prevent  mind's  of  16  or  less 
attending  the  theatre  not  accompanied  with  a  parent  or 
guardian,  for  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  many  steal  and  pawn 
in  order  to  attend  the  theatre. 

While  all  these  endeavors  are  along  the  line  of  the  pre- 
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Tietttion  of  prisom  rai&aiieB,  we  must  wyt  feiget  tliat  the  godd 
Lord  requireB  ixs  still  to  contittuie  work  while  Mm  orii,  to  hdp 
restore  the  fiJien  «nd  oppressed,  to  better  morals  of  citken- 
ship.  We  hare  mach  to  <e^wuirage  ns,  thoagh  inadefnte 
fruits  of  reformatio!!  may  be  visibie.  8tiU,  when  the  Master 
Bttd,  "  I  was  si<^  ai^  in  prison, and  ye  visited  me;  and  inas- 
muoh  as  ye  did  it  onto  one  the  least  of  those  my  hr^- 
vetL,  ye  did  it  auto  me/'  the  blessing  coming  from  the  will- 
iffig^  &ithfiii  viskatKAi  by 'oar  Acting  Committee  to  the  pison- 
enSyOoght  to  be  a  sufficient  encouragement  for  continQasce  is 
weU-d!oiiig,  and  leave  the  result  in  God's  bands.  Let  V8 
strive  that  the  lo^bt  <af  a  happy  future  may  dawn  to  ^emy 
soul  coming  under  our  appertuoity. 

Chaibman  01*  Committee. 
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CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

It  18  often  and  truly  said  that  progress  *^  is  the  order  of 
the  day."  No  one  who  notes  the  characteristics  of  the  age 
we  live  in  can  doubt  it.  We  cannot  look  into  the  literature 
of  the  day,  we  cannot  investigate  any  one  of  the  arts  and 
adences,  without  being  convinced  that  the  course  of  the  world 
is  onwwd.  All  things  are  nmnifestly  tending  with  a  rapids 
ity  unknown  before  toward  their  final  consmnmaAion,  the 
fiill  development  o(  their  capacities,  and  th^r  largest  infla«- 
ence  npon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  our  race.  Changes, 
too,  are  ^ected  with  a  facility  as  new  as  it  is  striking.  Rev- 
olutions in  the  customs  and  social  polity  of  a  nation,  which 
were  formerly  the  difficult  task  of  ages,  are  now  wrought 
out  in  as  many  years.  Old  forms  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  cherished  habits  and  prided  wisdom  of  past  days,  are 
laid  aside  and  their  places  supplied  by  others  with  as  little 
ceremony  and  somewhat,  indeed,  of  the  same  feeling  that  a 
worn-out  garment  is  cast  off  for  a  new*  Reverence  for  the 
pa^  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  characteristic  of  the  age. 
And  in  more  aspects  than  on^  it  is  well  for  us,  for  the  good 
of  man,  that  it  is  not.  The  past  is  a  picture  of  darkness,  and 
error,  and  corruption,  and  moral  death,  from  which  the  eye 
turns  instinctively  to  the  brighter  picture  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  Its  history  is  too  full  of  cruelty  and  blood,  op- 
pression and  wrong,  to  arouse  a  single  desire  that  its  sceites 
may  be  re-enacted  upon  earth.  In  the  passing  away  of 
much  that  has  heretofore  been  deemed  sacred  among  men, 
or  has  been  clung  to  with  a  tenacity  of  prejudice  or  the 
blindness  of  passion,  no  one  should  rejoice  nore  than  he 
who  loves  his  fellow-^men. 

But^  while  all  this  is  true,  and  while  it  is  mnqnestionably 
oar  idfuty^  and  should  be  our  pkasure,  to  rejoioe  and  gladly 
promote  ev^ry  advance  tlvat  is  decidedly  a  reform  of  what 
wm  bad,  ^  cnupply  'of  what  was  defective,  or  «n  improvement 
of  what  WM  good,  we  sbouM  remember  tbat  tbeK  are  liviite 
beyond  whkh  iia^novation  bexycnnes  dettru&imu  True  wisdoci 
is  aiweys  conservative.    **  Festina  knte"  as  the  wdl* known 
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maxim  in  accordance  with  which  every  refonn  should  he 
conducted.  The  dictate  of  all  experience  is  that,  in  the 
multiform  and  complex  machinery  of  the  social  system,  even 
where  it  lies  open  to  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  and  constitutes 
in  its  largest  sense  the  legitimate  object  of  experiment,  we 
must  proceed  with  caution  if  we  would  not  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  our  efforts.  Much  has  been  done  and  much 
may  yet  be  done,  to  simplify  and  improve  the  principles  by 
which  the  great  object  of  the  social  system  is  to  be  secured, 
and  this  is  the  legitimate  field  alike  of  reformation  and  ex- 
periment. But  beyond  this  there  is  a  wide  expanse  from 
which  experiment  is  forever  excluded — the  broad  field  of 
right — the  relations»which  spring  out  of  man's  nature  and 
are  essential  to  his  very  existence — ^the  relations  that  bind 
him  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  as  an  individual,  and  over 
which  society  in  its  own  right  has  no  control — that  is,  his 
moral  and  religious  relations.  Into  this  region  experiment 
must  not  intrude.  Here  the  spirit  of  improvement  becomes 
the  demon  of  destruction.  Abstract  right  is  uniform  and 
unchangeable.  Man's  moral  relations  to  his  Maker  are  now 
just  what  they  were  at  his  first  creation,  and  the  duties  that 
grow  out  of  them  can  never  be  altered  by  circumstances. 
What  was  duty  then  is  duty  now ;  what  was  right  then  is 
right  now,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  God  Himself  is  un- 
changeable. 

The  principles  we  have  adverted  to  are  exceedingly 
important  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  Among  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  day,  perhaps  none  is  more  justly 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  reform  than  that  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  and  guilty.  To 
a  very  considerable  extent  society  has  learned  to  distinguish 
between  misfortune  and  crime,  to  reform  by  kindness  rather 
than  by  severity.  And  so  far  we  hail  the  change  as  a  de- 
cided token  of  a  true  and  healthy  progress.  But  it  requires 
no  argument  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  kindness  to  the  crim- 
inal to  degenerate  into  sympathy  for  crime,  while  the  claims 
of  justice,  the  commands  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
are  gradually  lost  sight  of.  All  this  tends  to  undermine  the 
entire  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  our  land,  to  screen 
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the  guilty,  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  men  who  have  forfeited 
liberty  by  their  crimes,  and  the  rendering  of  law  but  a  dead- 
letter  on  the  statute-book.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  thing  to 
look  upon — ^a  human  being,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  man- 
hood, deliberately  struck  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law,  a  lifeless  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  unyielding  justice ; 
but  there  is  a  far  more  dreadful  scene  to  contemplate  than 
any  the  stern  demands  of  justice  can  reveal — the  triumphs 
of  injustice,  the  deep-dyed  tragedies  of  human  passion ! 

The  Divine  Legislation  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
progress  as  well  as  conservatism.  The  right  of  punishing  the 
crime  of  murcjer  had  been  specifically  denied  to  man.  The 
groaning  earth  has  been  cleansed  by  a  mighty  deluge.  From 
file  retribution  of  that  all-destroying  flood  a  new  creation  has 
arisen,  and  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  the  sole  representatives  of 
the  race,  the  possession  and  lordship  of  this  new  empire  were 
given,  with  the  same  benediction  as  to  Adam  of  old,  "Be 
fruitfiil,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  But,  with 
such  a  destiny  opening  before  them,  what  was  the  security 
that  the  same  scenes  of  lawless  misrule,  violence,  and  blood 
that  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  old  world  should  not 
be  re-enacted  upon  the  new  ?  What  security  that  it  would 
not  become  necessary  for  God  to  appear  again  as  the  avenger 
of  blood,  and  by  another  flood  cleanse  the  earth  anew  from 
her  deep  defilement  ?  To  assure  against  the  latter  the  prom- 
ise of  God  is  given,  and  to  prevent  its  necessity  man  is  made, 
on  the  behalf  of  God,  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  blood. 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed,"  or,  as  the  Chaldaic  version  renders  it,  "with  witnesses 
hy  the  sentence  of  the  judges  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;"  and  if 
this  be  the  meaning,  then  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  previous  verse,  and  takes  the  duty  of  aveng- 
ing  the  blood  of  the  slain  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  and 
entrusts  it  to  the  constitutional  authorities  of  civil  society ; 
making  not  individuals,  but  society  at  large  responsible  for 
the  penalty. 

This  momentous  fact  is  adverted  to  here  solely  as  illus- 
trating the  progress  in  the  Divine  legislation  of  the  Bible. 

The  maintenance  of  public  justice  is  the  prime  end  of 
all  punishment,  human  as  well  as  divine.    The  sanction  of 
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the  law  is  the  supporter  of  its  authority.  As  a  bond  of 
sodety  a  law  without  a  penalty  would  prove  a  rope  of  sand 
It  would  furnish  do  more  security  than  would  a  prison  with- 
out doors  or  bars.  Why  do  we  insert  a  forfeiture  in  a  bond? 
Is  it  to  reform  the  maker,  or  is  it  not  to  give  validity  to  ticte 
instrument  itself?  And  preckely  so  with  regard  to  all  law 
in  the  State,  the  school,  or  the  family,  if  there  were  no 
penalty  it  would  hav«  no  force.  The  peaaltpf  is  its  sanction. 
Its  first  and  chief  design  is  to  secure  its  authority.  And  in 
order  to  ^secure  this  result,  the  penalty  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  crime.  There  is  an  innate  sense  and  perception  of 
wbat  is  ^equitable  in  the  human  heart  to  which  the  law 
always  appeals,  and  witii  which  it  must  always  harmonize  in 
order  to  secure  a  cheerful  obedience.  If  the  law  itself  is 
manifestly  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  if  the  penalty  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  offense,  its  authority  is  very  much  weak- 
ened if  not  destroyed.  Apply  this  principle  to  the  penalty 
for  murder.  Shall  there  be  no  distinction  between  the  hasty 
and  deliberate  taking  of  human  life?  It  is  said  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  executing  the  death  penalty. 
That  there  is  great  difficulty  in  administering  our  present 
law  is  true,  and  it  is  the  most  cogent  argument  for  its  repeal, 
for  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute-book.  Better  a  modified  law  than  a  sterner  one,  pro- 
vided it  be  proportioned  to  the  offense  and  strictly  executed 
But  remember  what  is  at  stake.  That  sacred,  priceless  thing 
— ^human  life.     Your  life !  my  life ! 

Thomas  L.  Franklin. 
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INEQUALITY  OF  SENTENCES  AND  THE 
REMEDY. 

Uniformity  of  premiums  and  uniformity  of  penalties 
lighten  the  burdens  and  responsibility  of  those  who  confer 
the  former  and  those  who  administer  the  latter*  At  the 
same  time  the  recipients  in  either  case  are  reconciled  and 
perhaps  satisfied. 

Every  one  likes  fair  play.  Even  the  criminal  who 
receives  a  sentence  feels  a  degree  of  satisfaction  luad  evinces 
a  willing  submission,  when  that  sentence  is  equally  and  im- 
partially imposed  upon  all  who  violate  the  same  law  or 
commit  similar  crimes. 

Unequal  sentences  excite  ill  feeling,  create  dissatisfaction, 
and  provoke  rebellion.  « 

It  is  true  "  circumstances  alter  ease^/'  hul  excessive  dif- 
ferences in  sentences,  accompanied  by  personalities,  and 
sometimes  by  partisan  feeling,  are  inexcusable  and  irritating, 
as  well  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  courts  and  of  law,  and 
of  that  wisdom  and  humanity  that  should  characterize  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  The  law  is  presumed  to  be  impar* 
tial  and  fair,  the  judge  is  supposed  to  be  calm  and  humane, 
and  the  penalty  is  declared  to  be  juat  and  reasonable.  Crime 
is  crime  the  world  over,  as  truth  is  truth  everywhere.  The 
repetition  of  crime  cannot  make  it  virtue.  True,  there  may 
be  extenuating  circumstances  where  a  criminal  act  has  been 
perpetrated,  but  there  is  nevertheless  the  violation  of  the  law 
of  morality.  Charity  may  step  in  to  excuse,  but  the  effect  of 
tike  criminal  act  remains.  Judges  may,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor  for  justice  and  for 
punishment,  act  hastily  and  injudiciously,  with  the  highest 
motive  of  satisfying  the  public  and  setting  an  example.  But 
it  is  at  such  times  that  there  may  be  too  severe  a  sentence,  or 
at  least  one  that  is  very  unequal  and  very  different  from  other 
sentences  for  like  crimes.  It  is  here  that  the  voice  of 
admonition  or  at  least,  of  suggestion,  should  be  heard,  and 
especially  heard  firom  those  who  frequently  come  in  contact 
with  prisoners  and  learn  how  sensitive  they  are  to  any 
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favoritism,  partiality  or  inequality  of  sentence  and  of  treat- 
ments 

Almost  every  one  will  advise  the  judge  to  wait  till 
public  excitement  is  allayed,  and  until  there  is  no  passion  in 
his  feeling  that  may  warp  his  judgment. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  sentence 
that  this  paper  is  considering,  as  it  is  the  wretched  system  of 
sentencing  for  long  or  short  terms  for  the  same  crime  and  the 
diversity  of  sentences  in  our  own  country,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  our  own  State  or  Qity.  So  that  we  appeal  for  both 
equity  and  equality  of  sentence. 

Within  a  brief  period  three  persons  pleaded  guilty  of 
manslaughter  in  causing  the  death  in  August  last  of  a  sailor. 
Two  were  each  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six  months  in  the 
Penitentiary,  while  one  had  tq  undergo  an  imprisonment  for 
only  six  months.  So  much  for  the  treatment  of  cases  where 
the  life  of  a  human  being  has  been  sacrificed. 

In  that  same  Penitentiary  there  has  been  a  man  im- 
prisoned three  years  for  stealing  a  piece  of  beef  from  the 
butcher's  stall,  the  excuse  being  given  that  his  family  was 
suffering  for  food. 

There  have  been  found  criminals  in  the  same  corridor 
sent  from  different  counties  for  horse  stealing,  and  of  course 
sentenced  by  different  courts,  one  for  three  years,  another  for 
five  years,  and  another  for  ten  years.  The  crime  in  each  case 
very  analogous.  The  ten-year  man,  in  some  way,  learns  of 
the  shorter  terms  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  feeling  that  his 
case  was  no  more  criminal  than  the  others,  becomes  unsettled, 
dissatisfied,  and  rebellious. 

The  spirit  of  our  government  and  the  original  text  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  favorable  to  the 
uniformity  of  law  as  they  emphasized  the  equality  of  the 
rights  of  man.  True,  practice  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  profession ;  but,  evidently,  the  necessity  of  uniform  laws, 
powers,  and  penalties  was  realized  by  the  founders  of  our 
government.  For  instance :  "  A  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies ;"  "  Uni- 
formity in  the  weight  or  value  of  money ;"  "  Uniformity  in 
defining  and  punishing  piracy  and  felony ;"  "  No  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue;'* 
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"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury ;''  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  sev- 
eral States ;"  '^  All  treaties  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Other 
acts  relative  to  the  uniform  rights  of  conscience,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  of  religion  and  petition ;  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  all  go  to  prove 
the  high  estimate  placed  upon  uniform  legislation,  law,  and 
rights.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  might  show  how 
strangely  and  injuriously  unequal,  are  the  laws  of  the  States, 
some,  indeed,  adjacent,  so  that  merely  to  cross  the  State  line 
would  subject  one  to  different  legal  treatment. 

This  is  noticeable  in  trade  and  commerce  as  well  as  in 
the  subject  now  before  us. 

F.  H.  Wines  says :  "  The  American  method  of  dealing 
with  crime  is  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  purely  local  interest 
and  importance.  No  two  codes  agree  throughout,  either  in 
their  definitions  of  crime  or  in  the  penalties  prescribed  for 
particular  offenses.  Offenses  punishable  in  one  State  are 
not  punishable  in  another.  In  some  States  the  criminal  is 
disfranchised  and  disquali;fied  for  office  or  as  a  witness,  and 
in  Delaware  there  is  the  addition  of  the  pillory  and  the 
whipping-post.  In  Rhode  Island  every  person  convicted  of 
murder  or  arson  is  thereupon  deemed  in  law  to  be  dead  with 
respect  to  all  rights  of  property,  to  the  bond  of  matrimony, 
and  to  all  civil  rights.  Injustice  to  prisoners  in  the  name  of 
the  law  would  be  an  assault  upon  the  basis  of  all  righteous 
government.    The  criminal  law  is  designed  to  be  just." 

We  feel  the  measure  of  justice  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent its  uniform  estimate  and  dispensation.  The  disi:e^ard, 
however,  to  this  principle  is  prominently  and  conclusively 
proven  by  the  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
and,  we  may  say,  of  the  estimate  of  crime  as  presented  by 
this  same  writer  as  follows : 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  counterfeiting  in  Delaware 
is  three  years,  but  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Florida,  and  Michigan  it  is  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
minimum  penalty  in  Missouri  is  five  years,  which  is  the 
maximum  in  Connecticut. 
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"  The  maximum  penalty  for  perjury  in  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Kentucky  is  five  years,  but  in  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Iowa  it  is  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  Mis- 
souri it  is  death  if  the  witness  designs  thereby  to  effect  the 
execution  of  an  innocent  person.  In  ^Delaware  perjury  is 
punishable  by  fine  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  |2,000. 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  incest  in  Virginia  is  six 
months,  but  in  Louisiana  the  minimum  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment  for  life.  In  Delaware,  again,  the  penalty  is  a  simple 
fine  of  $100. 

'^  The  maximum  penalty  for  bigamy  ranges  all  the  way 
from  one  year,  in  Delaware,  to  twenty-one  years,  in  Ten-* 
nessee. 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  rape  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  is  fifteen  years ;  but  in  Delaware,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana  the  penalty  is  absolute,  and  is  death. 

"The  maximum  penalty  for  assault,  with  intent  to 
commit  rape,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Kansas  is  five  years, 
but  in  Massachusetts  it  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  arson,  of  an  occupied  dwell- 
ing by  night,  in  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Washington  is  ten  years ;  but  in  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  the  penalty  is  absolute,  and 
is  death. 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  arson,  in  the  day-time,  of  a 
building  not  a  dwelling,  and  without  the  curtilage  of  any 
dwelling,  in  Kansas  is  four  years ;  but  in  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  it  is  death. 

^'The  oftaximum  penalty  for  arson,  with  intent  to  defraud 
insurer,  in  Alabama  is  one  year,  but  in  Maine  the  minimum 
penalty  for  the  same  offense  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

^'The  maximum  penalty  for  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling  by  night  in  Arkansas  is  seven  years ;  but  in  North 
Carolina  the  penalty  is  absolute,  and  is  death.  In  Louisiana 
it  is  death  if  the  burglar  is  armed  or  makes  an  assault ;  also 
in  Delaware,  if  the  intent  is  to  commit  murder,  rape,  or  arson. 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  grand  larceny  varies  from 
two  years,  in  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  to  twenty  years, 
in  Connecticut. 

"  The  maximum  penalty  for  forgery  varies  from  three 
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years,  in  Delaware,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  in  New  York 
and  Missouri." 

BELATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  CBIME. 

Still  more  surprising  are  the  relative  estimates  of  differ- 
ent crimes  in  the  different  codes  when  compared  with  each 
other. 

In  the  statements  which  follow,  guilt  is  measured  by 
the  maximum  penalty  for  each  offense  prescribed  in  the 
statutes. 

**  The  guilt  of  counterfeiting  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  is 
twice  that  of  perjury,  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Alabama 
the  guilt  of  perjury  is  twiqe  that  of  counterfeiting. 

'^  The  guilt  of  perjury  in  Indiana  is  to  that  of  incest,  as 
twenty-one  to  five,  but  in  Kentucky  the  guilt  of  incest  is  to 
that  of  perjury  as  twenty-one  to  five. 

"  The  guilt  of  rape  in  New  York  is  twice  that  of  incest, 
but  three  times  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  four 
times  in  Vermont,  five  times  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ten  times 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  thirty  times  in  New  Mexico. 

"  Delaware,  Virginia,  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon 
are  the  only  States  in  which  bigamy  is  regarded  as  a  higher 
crime  than  incest.  In  Virginia  the  maximum  penalty  for 
bigamy  as  eight  years,  but  for  incest  only  six  months;  while 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  the  maximum  penalty  for  incest 
is  twenty  years,  but  for  bigamy  two  yeani. 

"  The  guilt  of  assault  to  murder  in  Mississippi  is  five 
times  that  of  assault  to  rape,  but  in  Delaware  and  Georgia  the 
guilt  of  assault  to  rape  is  twice  that  of  assault  to  kill.  Assault 
to  kill  is  punishable  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and 
Arizona  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and  assault  to  rape  by 
different  terms  of  years;  but  in  Massachusetts  assault  to 
rape  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and  assault  to 
kill  by  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

"  The  guilt  of  mayhem  in  Ohio  is  twice  that  of  burg- 
lary, but  in  Michigan  the  guilt  of  burglary  is  twice  that  of 
mayhem. 

"  The  guilt  of  arson  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Nebraska, 
and  KentucKy  is  twice  that  of  burglary ;  but  in  Connecticut 
the  guilt  of  burglary  is  twice  that  of  arson. 
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"  The  guilt  of  burglary  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama  is 
twice  that  of  larceny,  but  three  times  in  Wisconsin  and 
Mississippi,  four  times  in  Georgia  and  Michigan,  five  times 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  six  times  in  New  Mexico. 

"  The  guilt  of  robbery  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Oregon  is 
twice  that  of  larcfeny,  but  three  times  in  Arkansas,  four  times 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Iowa,  five  times  in  New  Mexico,  six 
times  in  New  Hampshire,  and  seven  times  in  Louisiana. 

"  The  guilt  of  burglary  in  Texas  is  to  that  of  forgery  as 
twelve  to  seven,  but  in  Arkansas  the  guilt  of  forgery  is  to 
that  of  burglary  as  fifteen  to  seven. 

"  The  guilt  of  forgery  in  Kansas  is  four  times  that  of 
larceny,  but  in  Connecticut  the  guilt  of  larceny  is  four  times 
that  of  forgery. 

THE   DEATH   PENALTY. 

"  The  death  penalty  is  in  force  in  the  following  States  for 
the  crimes  named : 

"  For  murder,  in  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

"  In  Louisiana,  for  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  ad- 
ministering poison,  arson,  and  burglary. 

"In  Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  for  rape,  arson,  and 
burglary. 

"  In  Alabama,  for  rape,  arson,  and  robbery, 

"In  Georgia,  for  rape,  mayhem,  and  arson. 

"In  Missouri,  for  perjury  and  rape. 

"  In  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, for  rape  and  arson. 

"  In  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Arkan- 
sas, for  rape. 

"  In  Montana,  for  arson  of  dwelling  by  night. 

"  In  Maryland,  for  any  variety  of  arson." 

POSSIBLE   AND   ACTUAL  SENTENCES. 

Here  is  a  startling  table  of  inequalities.  It  seems  to 
prove  that  man  is  above  law,  and  that  the  administration  of 
justice  is  superior  to  the  law-book.  While  there  is  evidently 
humanity  in  the  discrimination,  there  is  so  much  diversity 
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of  judgment  as  to  lead  one  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  man  to 
properly  estimate  the  dangers  of  crime  and  the  treatment  it 
deserves. 

Our  author  further  says :  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  complete 
view  of  the  relations  of  crime  and  punishment,  the  possible 
sentences  authorized  by  the  codes  must  be  compared  with 
the  actual  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  approximations  to  equity  in 
the  apportionment  of  actual  sentences  are  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  possible  sentences.  For  instalice,  while  the  possible 
(maximum)  sentence  for  perjury  ranges  from  jBve  years  to 
life,  the  actual  average  sentences  imposed  (omitting  sentences 
for  life)  range  from  one  year  in  Maine  to  ten  years  in  Florida. 
The  possible  sentences  for  incept  range  from  six  months  to 
life,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one  year  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  fifteen  years  in  Louisiana.  The  possible  sentences 
for  crime  against  nature,  range  from  five  years  to  life,  but  the 
actual  average  sentences  from  one  year  in  West  Virginia 
and  Utah  to  eleven  years  and  nine  months  in  California. 

"The  possible  sentences  for  bigamy  range  from  one  year 
in  Delaware  to  twenty-one  years  in  Tennessee,  but  the 
actual  average  sentences  from  four  months  in  Montana  to 
four  years  and  three  months  in  Minnesota.  The  possible 
sentences  for  rape  range  from  fifteen  years  to  death,  but  the 
actual  average  sentences  from  two  years  in  Louisiana  (where 
the  maximum  penalty  is  death)  to  thirty-three  years  and 
six  months  in  New  Mexico. 

"  The  possible  sentences  for  arson  range  from  ten  years 
to  death,  but  the  actual  average  sentenceafrom  two  years 
in  Arkansas  to  seventeen  years  and  six  months  in  Rhode 
Island. 

"The  possible  sentences  for  burglary  range  from  seven 
years  to  death,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one 
year  and  six  months  in  New  Mexico  to  eight  years  and  four 
months  in  Georgia. 

"The  possible  sentences  for  robbery  range  from  six 
years  to  life,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one  year 
and  nine  months  in  Delaware  to  twenty-two  years  in 
Alabama. 

"The  possible  sentences  for  larceny  range  from  two  to 
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twenty  years,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  1.136 
years  in  Delaware  to  5.556  in  Texas. 

"  The  possible  sentences  for  forgery  range  from  three 
years  to  life,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  from  one  year 
and  six  months  in  Arizona  to  seven  years  in  New  York. 

^^It  will  be  seen  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  average 
term  sentence  imposed  by  the  courts  is  £a.r  below  the  maxi- 
mum. 

"  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions,  as  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  the  columns  for  the  crime  of  incest,  where  the 
maximum  penalty  and  the  average  sentence  are  identical  for 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  contrast 
between  the  maximum  penalty  and  the  actual  average 
sentence  in  other  cases  is  very  striking,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing instances  may  be  mentioned.  In  Maine  the  maximum 
penalty  for  perjury  is  imprisonment  for  life,  but  the  actual 
actual  average  sentence  is  one  year.  It  would  be  fairer, 
however,  to  take  cases  in  which  the  maximum  penalty  is  a 
sentence  for  a  definite  term  of  vears  rather  than  for  life ;  and 
attention  may  be  called  to  tne  maximum  penalty  for  the 
crime  against  nature  in  Mississippi,  which  is  ten  years,  and 
the  actual  average  sentence,  which  is  one  year ;  and  to  the 
maximum  penalty  for  burglary  in  New  Mexico,  which  •is 
twelve  years,  and  the  actual  average  sentence,  which  is  one 
year  and  six  months;  and  to  the  maximum  penalty  for 
forgery  in  Arizona,  which  is  fourteen  years,  while  the  actual 
average  sentence  is  one  year  and  six  months. 

''The  inequity  of  average  sentences  for  the  same  offense 
in  different  Stat^  is  also  noticeable.  The  average  sentence 
for  perjury  in  New  York  is  more  than  double  that  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  Florida  it  is  double  that  in  Georgia.  The 
average  sentence  for  incest  in  Massachusetts  is  twice  that  in 
New  Hampshire  and  ten  times  that  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
average  sentence  for  bigamy  in  New  York  is  more  than 
double  that  in  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut.  The  average 
sentence  for  rape  in  Mississippi  is  six  times,  and  in  Texas 
twelve  times  that  in  Louisiana.  In  New  Mexico  it  is  more 
than  three  times  that  in  Arizona,  and  in  California  more 
than  five  times  that  in  Washington. 

'^The  average  sentence  for  forgery  in  Minnesota  is  more 
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tHan  donble  that  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  New  York  more  than 
double  that  in  New  Ham|)6bire  or  Pennsylvania.  Similar 
instances  migbt  be  greatly  multiplied. 

CAUSES  FOB  THIS  INEQUALITY. 

''No  doubt,  part  of  this  apparent  inequity  in  the  dia- 
tribation  of  ponisbment  is  due  to  differences  in  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  and  characterized  the  commission  of 
the  offeuses,  which  were  duly  taken  into  account  by  the 
courts  before  wbieb  the  offenders  were  tried.  Part  of  it  is 
also  e:xplicable  on  the  theory  that  in  some  States  the  number 
of  offenders  is  so  small  that  the  averages  stated  are  of  little 
imlue.  But,  when  all  allowance  is  made  for  these  and  other 
like  considerations,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  length  of  the 
prisoner's  term  of  confinement  is  largely  the  result  of  preju- 
dice, caprice,  or  accident." 

Adaline  O.  Waters  has,  with  peculiar  appropriateness^ 
given  to  this  subject  ^are  thought  and  wisdom.  We  quote  a 
few  sentences  to  show  how  minds  are  excercised  in  this 
direction  at  this  time,  and  it  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  a^e 
that  is  giving  attention  to  the  need  for  more  uniformity  m 
penal  jurisprudence. 

'^Punishment,  in  civilized  countries,  generally  means 
the  deprivation  of  liberty,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  the 
body  of  one  who  commits  a  criminal  offense. 

"  There  are  three  theories  concerning  the  design  of  pun- 
ishment :  Those  of  retribution,  prevention,  and  reformation. 
The  motto  of  the  first  is  justice,  of  the  second  protection,  of 
the  third  love, 

'^  Death,  in  former  times  in  England,  was  the  punish- 
ment for  all  felonies.  There  were  160  offenses  punishable 
with  death,  among  which  were  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house 
to  the  value  of  40  shillings,  or  from  shops  to  the  value  of  6 
shillings.  If  it  were  true  that  in  good  King  Alfred's  time 
the  laws  were  so  respected  that  bracelets  and  jewels  conld  be 
hnngon  the  highways  and  no  one  would  molest  them,  the 
Eiigiiish  had  retrograded  in  the  time  of  the  three  Gorges. 
Instead  of  braedets  axtd  jewels  on  the  highway,  it  was  no 
imeommon  sight  to  see  the  ffibBet  with  its  latest  victim  hang- 
ing in  view  of  passers^-by  to  intimidate  those  inclined  to  do 
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evil.     Notwithstanding  these  fearful  warnings,  life  and  prop- 
erty were  not  safe.     Criminals  seemed  to  wax  bolder. 

"  In  the  present  time,  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
regarding  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  fewer  crimes  are 
punishable  with  death  than  when  we  became  a  nation. 

"  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  inflicted 
the  death  penalty  for  not  less  than  14  offenses.  Under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  some  States  capital  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy, 
robbery  of  mails  with  jeopardy  to  the  lives  of  persons  in 
charge,  the  burning  of  a  vessel  of  war,  and  the  rescue  of  a 
convict  going  to  execution." 

There  is  a  strange  inequality  of  punishment,  however, 
noticeable  in  different  States,  and  here  it  is  that  we  refer 
again  to  the  necessity  of  a  remedy. 

The  same  writer  gives  us  the  following  facte: 

"  Until  within  a  tew  years  death  was  inflicted  for  the 
highest  crimes  in  all  of  the  States;  but  Michigan,  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  abolished  it ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  latter  State,  these  pioneers  of  progress  have  not  found 
that  crimes  of  violence  have  increased.  Whether  life  be 
taken  by  the  club,  the. axe,  the  flame,  the  cord,  the  garrote, 
the  hangman's  rope,  or  the  death-chair,  still  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  same  commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  and  the 
death-chair  robs  a  human  being  of  the  most  sacred  Gtod- 
given  right,  just  as  effectively  as  the  club  of  the  Hottentot. 
The  world  has  advanced  in  knowledge  and  goodness  since 
the  days  when  our  ancestors  lived  in  canister-shaped  cot- 
tages in  Britain  and  burned  offenders  at  the  stake ;  but  with 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  the  wealth  and 
ability  to  build  strong  and  durable  edifices,  they  fear  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty. 

"As  no  nation  has  ever  made  the  experiment,  it  cannot 
be  known  that  ite  suppression  would  be  disastrous  to  society. 

"  Whenever  the  laws  have  been  excessively  unjust  and 
punishment  severe,  criminals  have  gone  unpunished  and 
crime  increased ;  because  witnesses  would  withhold  evidence, 
and  juries  would  fail  to  convict,  when  they  knew  that  death 
would  be  the  sentence  for  a  trifling  offense. 
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"  The  fear  of  death  does  not  deter  some  from  committing 
brutal  murders  in  many  of  our  own  States.  It  does  not  pro^ 
tect  the  people  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  better  than  the  fear  of  solitary  confinement  does 
in  Michigan. 

"  Statistics  show  that  crime  has  increased  after  a  long 
and  bloody  war." 

Now  that  Lynch  law  has  become  so  frequent  in  some  of 
our  States,  we  see  renewed  evidence  for  more  uniformity  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
standard  of  penal  ethics. 

Our  writer  says : 

"  Without  doubt,  there  will  be  criminals  always.  There 
will  be  some  who  lack  self-control  and  who  must  be  restrained, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  cpmmit  the  crime  of  murder,  because, 
in  their  weakness,  they  have  done  the  same. 

"We  should  discard  the  theory  of  retribution.  It  is 
unworthy  a  people  professing  Christianity.  We  have  a 
theory  of  reformation,  but  we  have  not  yet  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  put  it  into  practice.  We  have  hospitals,  insane 
asylums,  inebriate  asylums,  reform  schools,  but  no  asylums 
for  the  morally  diseased,  no  houses  of  refuge  for  criminals 
that  will  protect  them  as  well  as  society.  We  take  their 
lives  from  them  because  they  do  evil,  and  because,  by  so 
doing,  they  trouble  us  no  more.  At  the  same  time,  we 
know  that  the  sixth  commandment  has  no  proviso,  and 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuah.  The  right  to  life 
is  not  transferable.  We  may  call  it  expedient  to  take  it, 
but  the  wrong  is  never  expedient/' 

This  inconsistency  of  justice  is  not  confined  to  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Montague  Crackanthorpe,  Chairman  of  Westmoreland 
Quarter  Sessions,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Times  in 
reference  to  an  article  which  he  had  published,  that "  'if  each 
judge  acted  on  his  impulse,  instead  of  attempting  to  theorize- 
about  crime  and  criminals,  sentences  would  probably  not  be 
80  puzzlingly  discordant  as  they  now  are.'  Note  the  several 
divergent  schools  now  to  be  found  amongst  those  whose  lot  it 
is  to  administer  criminal  justice : 

"  1.  There  are  the  Preventives,  who  consider  th^t  the 
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Skate  has  no  right  to  puuiah  a  q»sii  except  fot  the  sake  of 
ddterriDg  others  from  folloving  his  example. 

'^  2«  There  are  the  Humanitarians,  who  look  with  horror 
on  all  punishment,  and  who  scout  the  notion  that  it  should 
ever  be  inflicted  with  a  view  of  making  a  public  example. 

'^  3.  There  are  the  Betributiomsts,  who  regard  punish- 
ment as  in  the  nature  of  expiation,  to  be  measured  by  the 
immorality  of  the  offense  apart  from  all  other  considerations. 
The  idea  of  this  school  is  '  to  adjust  pain  to  yiee,  to  adapt 
suffering  to  sin.' 

''As  great  a  divergence  exists  aa  to  the  weight  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  previous  conviction.  Some  judges 
ignore  it  altogether.  Others  treat  it  as  a  ground  for  severely 
augmenting  the  second  sentence.  Others,  again,  treat  it  aa 
depriviug  the  offender  of  the  mitigation  of  punishment  to 
which  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled — that  is  to  say,  they 
allow  the  first  offender  a  rebate  which  they  deny  to  the  sec- 
ond offender. 

"  Conferences  between  those  who  administer  the  crim- 
inal law  would  no  doubt,  as  you  suggest,  help  '  to  weed  out 
eccentricities  and  to  bring  about  something  like  uniformity.' 
But  I  venture  to  think  we  must  go  further.  We  want  an 
authoritative  settlement  of  a  scale  of  punishment  for  all  typ- 
ical forms  of  crime,  leaving  eaeh  judge  to  increase  or  reduce 
that  scale  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  local  or  individual, 
may  from  time  to  time  require.  As  it  is^  each  tribunal  has 
its  own  standard,  which,  as  you  point  out,  is  apt  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  its  own  pet  theory  of  punishment. 

''  Rumors  are  in  the  air  of  a  proposal  to  appoint  a  mixed 
body  of  experts  to  consider  the  whole  subject.  To  this  it  is 
objected  with  force  thai  the  members  of  such  a  body  could 
never  be  got  to  agree  amongst  themselves  upon  first  jM-inci- 
ples^  No  such  objection  would  apply  to  the  fixing  of  a  scale, 
subject  to  periodical  revision,  nor  would  the  seale  be  the 
worse  if  it  were  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  compromiseB. 
Almost  anything  whieh  was  universally  adopted  would  be 
better  than  the  present  chaos.  Take,  for  example,  the  ease 
of  a  man  who  has  been  previously  convicted  of  stealing  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  who,  not  being  otherwise  known  to  the 
polioe^  is  eonivicted  a  second  tinne  o£  a  like  oflense.    The 
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sentenee  in  such  a  case  maj  range  bj  law  between  ten  years 
and  a  single  daj.  Appose  all  the  judges,  recorders,  and 
chairmen  of  Qttarter  Sessions  were  to  be  asked  what  sen- 
tence they  would  pronounce  on  this  simple  set  of  facts,  no 
others  being  brought  forward.  Their  answers  would  be  both 
startling  and  instructiTe.  Yet,  if  graphically  arranged, 
they  woild  present  a  '  curve  of  error,*  the  *  median  ordinate ' 
of  which  (to  use  a  phrase  familiar  to  the  new  school  of 
statisticians)  would  yield  a  sentence  £ar  more  satisfactory 
and  just  than  many  that  are  every  week  awarded. 

**The  Home  Secretary,  by  the  departmental  inquiry 
which  he  set  on  foot  last  June,  has  attacked  one-half  of  an 
important  problem,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoner  after 
he  has  received  his  sentence.  The  other  half  is  equally 
pressing,  viz.,  for  what  length  of  time  should  the  improved 
prison  discipline  be  meted  out  to  the  patient  ?  It  is  useless 
for  the  doctor  to  prescribe  the  ingredients  of  a  black  draught 
unless  he  also  plainly  indicates  how  much  of  them  is  to  go  to 
a  dose. 

"  The  alternative  is  the '  elastic '  or  *  indeterminate  ^  sen- 
tence, which  places  the  criminal  under  restraint  so  long  only 
as  the  prison  authorities  consider  he  should  be  so  dealt  with. 
But  for  this  we  are  not  yet  prepared,  and  recent  reports  as 
to  the  working  of  this  system  at  Elmira,  in  the  United  States, 
do  not  encourage  its  adoption  h^re." 

From  equally  high  authority  we  have  a  word  from 
Francis  Peek,  Chairman  of  that  active  and  excellent  asso- 
ciation in  England  known  as  the  "  Howard."     He  says : 

"  It  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  our  country  that  so  little 
has  been  done  to  place  the  administration  of  public  justice 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  a  perfect 
one  cannot  be  expected,  but,  at  any  rate,  much  might  be  done 
to  remove  some  of  the  defects^  which  are  simply  scandalous. 

"  The  administration  of  the  law  by  the  Recorder  of  Liv- 
erpool brings  the  administratioa  of  justice  itself  into  con- 
ttttpt,  for,  though  it  is  quite  true,  as  he  boasts,  that  there  is 
a  redaction  in  the  number  of  erimiiuil  cases  brought  before 
bim,  the  only  wonder  is  tlnat  any  one  should  ever  prosecute 
a  case  in  his  Court,  when,  practically,  the  only  person:  pun- 
ished is  the  i^roeeeutor,  w W  not  only  suffers  from  the  originfll> 
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injury,  but  also  from  the  trouble,  annoyance,  and  cost  of 
prosecuting,  no  doubt  to  the  amusement  of  the  criminal. 

"  Surely  any  judge  who  thus  sets  himself  up  against 
the  conscience  of  the  community  is  unfit  for  his  position,  and 
should  be  removed. 

"  Whilst  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  away  discretion  from 
the  judges  altogether,  there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  laying 
down  some  principles  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  treat- 
ment of  habitual  offenders. 

"  A  small  but  gradual  increase  in  each  conviction  is 
generally  considered,  by  those  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion, the  most  satisfactory  solution. 

"  England  compels  the  aggrieved  party  to  incur  all  the 
expenses  and  trouble  of  prosecution.  There  is  no  greater 
encouragement  to  crime  than  this,  and  it  is  as  much  against 
reason  as  conscience.  It  gives  to  the  prosecution  the  aspect 
of  private  revenge  instead  of  what  it  ought  to  be — the  vin- 
dication of  the  law  against  a  crime  committed  on  the  com- 
munity. 

"  A  striking  instance  of  this  anomaly  occurred  recently. 

"  A  scoundrel  was  found  seducing  a  number  of  boys  em- 
ployed in  sampling  tea  to  rob  their  employers,  and  it  cost 
the  firm  whose  boy  was  caught  £140  to  bring  the  offender 
to  justice.  He  then  only  got  one  year's  imprisonment, 
although  probably  he  has  made  many  of  those  lads,  who 
were  previously  honest,  permanent  thieves." 

THE   REMEDY. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  these  extracts  from  distin- 
guished penalogists  that  some  suggestions  are  offered  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  unequal  sentences. 

Mr.  Wines  has  well  stated : 

'^  It  is  often  said  the  criminal  law  is  the  most  exact, 
scientific,  and  perfect  branch  of  the  law.  If  so,  what  are 
the  chances  of  justice  in  civil  procedure?  We  have  been 
for  years  advocating  the  indeterminate  sentence  upon  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  grounds,  which  the  public  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature  of  the  several  States  have  ridi- 
culed as  theoretical  and  visionary.  Is  it  not  time  to  change 
our  basis  of  argument,  and  put  the  advocate  of  the  existing 
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penal  system  upon  the  defensive,  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
camp  of  our  opponents,  and  to  compel  the  legal  profession 
to  justify  the  criminal  code  by  argument  or  to  reform  it  alto- 
gether?" 

We  grow  stronger  in  our  convictions  as  we  grow  older 
that  the  abolition  of  all  time  sentences  is  the  first  act  in  the 
progress  of  reform.  The  next  act,  and  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  first,  is  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  the 
Discharge  of  Prisoners. 

The  objects  of  the  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence 
of  a  criminal  is,  first,  the  protection  of  the  community,  and 
secondly,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  If  the  latter  be 
accomplished,  the  former  is  assured. 

''A  straight  line  is  the  line  of  duty, 
A  curved  line  is  the  line  of  beauty ; 
Follow  the  first  and  thee  shall  see 
The  second  surely  following  thee.'' 

Here,  in  the  placing  of  the  criminal  in  confinement,  is 
the  duty  of  the  hour ;  his  reformation  is  a  grand,  human- 
itarian work — ^it  is  the  line  of  moral  beauty. 

A  Penitentiary  is  a  place  for  penitence.  The  prisoner 
may  within  a  year  or  so  prove  himself  wprthy  of  another 
trial  as  a  free  man.  He  may  make  a  good  citizen  by  encourag- 
ing his  manhood.  If  he  be  worthy  of  discharge,  why  keep 
him  in  prison  simply  because  the  law-book  or  the  sentence 
of  a  judge  decreed  so  much  time  for  such  a  character  of 
crime  ?  On  the  other  hand,  why  discharge  simply  when  a 
term  of  sentence  has  been  fulfilled,  irrespective  of  the  fitness 
of  the  man  to  go  upon  the  community  again. 

We  want  to  say  to  that  man  who  boasts  that  he  will 
have  his  freedom,  and  that  he  can  have  his  revenge 
upon  his  prosecutors,  your  time  is  not  up  and  will  not  be  up 
until  you  prove  yourself  worthy  of  discharge  and  safe  to  be 
in  the  community.  We  have  you  now  and  do  not  mean  to 
go  through  the  expense  of  another  arrest,  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence. 

In  this  way  our  plan  will  be  one  of  merit,  justice,  and 
humanity  rather  than  of  law.  It  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
caprice  and  the  feeling  of  the  judge  or  the  excitement  of 
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the  commnnitj.  There  are  ci7CiiiintaDoe»  snrrcmncling 
eTery  critninalr— his  birth,  his  edneation,  conditions  of  life*— 
that  ahoald  be  eosisidered^  first,  in.  hia  treatment  while  in 
prison,  and  afterward,  as  to  the  term  of  imprisonment 
We  have  fonnd  prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
long  terms,  grow  morose  and  discouraged  when  they 
have  had  ambition,  aspiration^  and  manly  desire  to  retrieve 
thedr  lost  reputation,  to  restore  what  they  had  stolen,  and 
make  amends  for  injury  inflicted  and  wrong  committed. 
Boards  of  Pardon  do  not  suffice,  Governors^  prerogatives 
to  discharge,  do  not  answer;  and  judges-  hande  are  tied 
because  their  terms  have  expired ;  hence,  a  man  once  in, 
remains  in  until  the  expiration  of  a  sentence,  no  matter  bow 
fully  he  has  repented  or  reformed,  or  how  anxious  he  is  to 
perform  his  whole  duly. 

The  present  system  is  not  putting  a  premium  upon 
reformation  or  the  aspirations  of  human  nature. 

Some  may  urge  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  But 
are  we  not  always  subject  to  this  in  prison  and  mit  of  it? 

Is  not  the  plan  worthy  a  trial  ?  Cannot  a  CSommission 
of  five  persons  familiar  with  the  work  be  found  who  will,  as 
a  general  thing,  decide  fairly  and  properly  ? 

What  an  encouragement  to  the  human  being  who  has 
goue  astray,  to  feel  that  he  can  be  trusted  once  more  and 
another  opportunity  given  him.  How  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  authority  of  religious  belief,  wherein  our  Heavenly 
Father  holds  out  forgiveness>  paprdon,  further  opportunity 
for  being  good  and  doing  good.  If  we  want  a  text  for 
uniformity  of  penal  jurisprudence,  we  can  find  it  in  the 
sacred  ordination. 

Alfb£i>  H.  Love. 
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CHARLES  DICKEN8'  PEISON  FICTIONS. 

BY    WILLIAM    TALLACK,    SECRETAEY    OF    THE    HOWARD 
ASSOCIATION,   LONDON. 

IN  one  of  the  last  public  utterances  of  the  great  American 
philanthropist,  Buthebford  B.  Hayes,  Ex-Pbesident 

OF  THE  United  States,  he  spoke  strongly  (at  Pittsburg) 
against  the  corrupting  association  of  criminals  in  jails,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  disastrous  influences  of  such 
evil  companionship  Upon  juvenile  offenders.  He  said, 
"Surely,  almost  any  change,  in  dealing  with  the  young, 
with  the  beginners  in  law-breaking,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  prevailing  system.  (Tails  and  prisons  so  con- 
structed and  managed  as  to  keep  their  inmates  separate, 
such  as  are  found  m  several  States  of  the  Union  and  in 
Europe,  would  afford  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil."  And 
on  other  occasions,  also,  Mr.  Hayes  recommended  to  his 
countrymen  a  more  general  adoption  of  this  immrtant  prin- 
ciple, which  is,  indeed,  but  a  recognition  of  the  jBible  princi- 
ple that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  morals."  The 
worst  criminals  enjoy  their  vicious  companionship,  but  to 
the  less  d^raded  it  is  a  hateful  and  unjust  aggravation  of 
their  punishment. 

One  great  city  in  America,  Philadelphia,  has  for  a 
long  period,  in  its  State  Prison,  or  Penitentiary,  set  an 
honorable  example  of  practical  endeavor  to  protect  prisoners 
from  the  debasement  and  cruelty  which  accompany  the  asso- 
ciation of  mminals  with  each  other.  And  in  several  other 
{)laces  in  the  United  States  similar  praiseworthy  efforti  have 
atterly  been  made,  through  the  influence  of  certain  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  persons. 

But  progress  in  this  direction  is  slow,  owing  to  various 
obstacles  and  difficulties.  One  of  these  hindrances  was  re- 
cently declared,  by  an  eminent  American  authority,  to  con- 
sist in  the  still  lingering  influence,  upon  the  popular  mind, 
of  the  fictitious  descriptions  of  the  Philadelphian  system  of 
prison-separation,  written  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  '^American  Notes."    Hence  it 
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may  be  of  service,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  recall 
attention  to  the  actual  circumstances  which  were  so  strangely 
misrepresented  by  the  popular  novelist.  These  circumstances 
were,  at  the  time,  carefully  investigated  by  several  competent 
authorities,  whose  observations  were  embodied  in  a  work 
entitled  Prisons  and  FrisonerSy  by  Mr.  Joseph  Adshead 
(London,  1845),  which,  however,  had  a  very  limited  circu- 
lation, and  excited  little  attention  in  America ;  and,  there- 
fore, some  renewed  reference  to  the  subject  may  even  now 
•  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Dickens  visited  the  "  Eastern  Penitentiary," 
or  State  Prison,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1843,  and  spent  two 
hours  inside  of  it.  Subsequently,  at  a  dinner  which  was 
given  to  him  in  that  city,  he  expressed  the  gratification 
which  he  had  felt  in  that  visit.  But  when,  shortly  after- 
ward, he  published  his  "  Notes,"  it  was  found  that,  in  his 
account  of  the  prison,  he  had  freely  given  the  reins  to  his 
imagination. 

In  the  first  place,  he  entirely  overlooked  faots  by  his 
'  assertion  that  "  the  system  here  is  rigid,  strict,  and  hopeless, 
solitary  confinement."  On  the  contrary,  that  prison  has, 
from  the  outset,  practically  exemplified  the  important  dis- 
tinction between  "solitude,"  from  all  association, and  "sepa- 
ration," from  evil  companionship  only.  Its  inmates  have 
always  been  carefully  guarded  from  "rigid  solitude,"  and 
have  been  the  objects  of  humane  visitation  on  the  part  of  a 
large  body  of  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
(founded  in  1787),  one  of  the  best  organizations  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  and  which  still  maintains  its  care  over  prison- 
ers. Its  annual  Report  for  1894  states  that,  during  the  past 
year,  fcpward  of  ten  thousand  visits  were  made  by  its  com- 
mittees to  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prison. 

liong  previous  to  Mr.  Dickens'  visit  to  America,  there 
were,  indeed,  certain  prisons  in  that  country  (early  in  the 
nineteenth  century)  whose  inmates  were  confined  in  subter- 
ranean cells,  in  absolute  solitude,  without  work,  books,  exer- 
cise, or  visits ;  and,  of  course,  insanity  was  produced,  in  many 
instances,  by  such  horrible  and  barbarous  treatment.  The 
Philadelphia  system  was  never  thus  solitary  or  cruel,  nor  is 
it  so  now.     But  Mr.  Dickens  conveyed  the  utterly  mislead- 
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ing  idea  that  it  was  such,  and  that  it  was  causing  insanity 
amongst  prisoners.  The  recently-issued,  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  establishment,  by  its  very  able  Governor,  or 
Warden,  Mr.  Cassidy,  says,  "  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
charge  that  the  separate  system  produces  insanity.  That 
idea  was  exploded  long  ago." 

In  one  of  his  novels  Mr.  Dickens  depicted  prison  chap- 
lains as  a  most  gullible  set  of  men.  But  no  chaplain  was 
more  imposed  upon  than  Dickens  himself  was,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia prison,  by  an  artful  German  named  Langenheimer 
{alias  Morris),  who,  in  his  native  land,  had  excited  a  rebel- 
lion in  a  prison  in  which  the  association  of  the  inmates  was 
permitted.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  danger 
of  outbreaks  is  one  of  the  many  evils  of  that  system.  For 
when  prisoners  are  kept  separate,  they  are  easily  controlled 
and  cannot  conspire  for  revolt.  After  Langenheimer's  re- 
lease, in  Grermany,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and,  on  the 
voyage,  he  robbed  a  fellow- passenger  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  for  which  crime  he  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  State 
Prison  for  four  years.  During  that  period  Mr.  Dickens' 
visit  occurred ;  and  the  crafty  rogue  told  the  credulous 
novelist  such  an  ingenious  and  piteous  story,  that  the  visitor 
wrote  in  his  Notes  :  "  My  heart  bled  for  him  when  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks."  But  the  unsensational  fact  remains 
that  this  man  lived  42  years  longer,  surviving  Dickens  him- 
self by  14  years.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in- 1884,  Jjan- 
genheimer,  still  cherishing  a  sense  of  the  real  kindness  of 
his  custodians  at  the  State  Prison,  presented  himself  one  day 
at  the  gate  and  begged,  as  a  special  favor,  that  being  a 
homeless,  lonely  man,  he  might  be  again  received  there  and 
permitted  asylum  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
strange  request  was  granted;  and  he  died  a  willing  inmate 
of  the  very  prison  which,  especially  through  his  own  mis- 
representations to  Mr.  Dickens,  the  latter  had  so  maligned 
nearly  half  a  century  before. 

Dickens  described  three  young  women,  in  adjacent  cells, 
who,  "  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  their  lives,  had  grown 
to  be  quite  beautiful."  These  beauties  were  a  negress  and 
two  mulatto  girls,  three  prostitutes  of  the  city  committed  to 
prison   for   robbery.     One  of  these  also  wept  when   the 
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noTelist  entered  into  sympathizing  conversation  with  her. 
Bat  this  girl,  who  so  impressed  him,  afterward  said  to 
another  visitor  (Pbofessob  Lieber,  of  Columbia  College) : 
"  I  feel  very  well  here.  They  treat  me  with  much  kindness. 
I  have  learned  here  to  read  and  write  and  pray.  Every 
Monday  some  ladies  come  to  teach  us«  I  should  certainly 
prefer  living  here  than  to  go  back  and  live  where  I  was  last. 
Here  everything  is  clean  and  ail  are  kind ;  there  was  dirt 
and  drinking  and  headache.''  It  is  stated  that,  after  their 
imprisonment,  these  three  girls  led  respectable  lives. 

Another  prisoner,  described  by  Dickens,  was  "Old 
Sam,"  a  convict  undergoing  12  years'  imprisonment  (of 
which  he  had  served  11)  for  the  atrocious  crim^  of  rape. 
He,  too,  greatly  excited  the  novelist's  pity,  who  exclaimed, 
in  indignation :  "  Eleven  years  of  solitary  confinement  I" 
Soon  afterward  Old  Sam  was  discharged,  in  perfect  health, 
and,  being  a  sailor,  he  at  once  started  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Padfic  Ocean. 

In  the  case  of  one  prisoner,  however,  even  Dickens 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  separation.  This  was  an 
Euglish  thief,  "  a  villainous  fellow,  with  a  white  fitce,  who 
had  as  yet  no  relish  for  visitors,  and  who,  but  for  the  addi- 
tional penalty,  would  have  gladly  stabbed  me  with  his  shoe- 
maker's knife."  So  that,  as  this  fellow-countryman  made  no 
attempt  to  excite  pity,  concocted  no  tearful  story,  and  had 
'*  no  relish  for  [gulling]  visitors,"  Mr.  Dickens  at  least  tacitly 
recognized  the  necessity  of  separating  him,  as  a  dangerous 
criminal,  from  others. 

There  was,  further,  an  intelligent  prisoner  whom  Dick- 
ens noticed  (under  a  three  years'  sentence  for  robbery),  and 
whom  he  passed  by,  with  the  remark  that  he  was  ^'  a  poet 
who  wrote  verses  about  ships  and  the  'maddening  wine- 
cup.'  "  That  man  became  a  reformed  character,  as  a  result 
of  his  confinement ;  and  after  his  release  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment,  in 
which  he  remarks : 

'^  Justice  to  a  system  of  prison  discipline  which  has 
received  the  severe  and  unjust  criticism  of  many  intelligent 
persons  has  induced  the  writer  to  lay  before  the.  public  the 
results  of  its  operation  upon  himself,  as  the  best  and  most 
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indisputable  refutation  of  the  condemnation  it  has  received. 
He  regards  his  confinement  in  the  State  Penitentiary  as  the 
happiest  event  of  his  life.  It  has  dissolved  improper  connec- 
tionSy  remodelled  his  tastes,  improved  his  mind,  and,  he 
trusts,  made  better  his  heart.  He  is  neither  morose,  imbe- 
cile, dispirited,  nor  deranged ;  and  whatever  reformation  his 
imprisonment  may  have  produced,  he  can  attribute  it  to  the 
separate  seclusion  from  evil  example  and  worse  precept,  which 
must  necessarily  follow  the  indiscriminate  congregation  of 
offenders  in  a  place  of  punishment." 

This  testimony  is  very  important,  for  this  reformed 
prisoner  thus  fully  refutes  the  jail  fictions  of  the  genial, 
imaginative  novelist.  Similar  misrepresentations  of  the  sep- 
arate system  have  subsequently  been  again  exposed  by  the 
highest  f  authorities.  General  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  the 
experienced  Director-in-Chief  of  English  Prisons,  states 
(1894)  that  in  those  prisons  where  separation  is  enforced  : 
"The  cases  of  insanity,  not  existing  at  reception j  are  very^ 
few,  and  are  much  fewer  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  great 
pains  we  have  taken."  Dr.  R.  M.  Gover,  Medical  Inspec- 
tor of  British  Convict  Prisons,  records,  officially  :  "  Separate 
confinement  in  a  modern  English  prison  for  two  years  not 
only  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  mental  and  bodily  health, 
but  is  frequently  attended  with  benefit."  In  France,  where 
very  few  prisons  are  on  the  separate  system,  that  plan  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  the  late  M.  Fernand  De- 
sportes,  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  French  Prison 
Society.  And  a  Government  Commission  on  Prisons,  pre- 
sided over  by  Viscount  D'Hanssonville,  reported  most 
decidedly  in  favor  of  subjecting  prisoners  to  the  separate 
system  for  at  least  one  year.  In  Holland  the  limit  of  sep- 
aration is  four  years.  In  Belgium  nine  years.  The  latter 
is  too  long.  Such  an  extreme  is  dangerous.  Generally 
speaking,  prison  separation,  under  reasonable  and  humane 
conditions,  is  every  way  advantageous,  at  least  for  periods 
up  to  two  years.  Beyond  that  it  may  also  often  be  desira- 
ble. But  that  limit  would  include  the  great  majority  of 
prisoners. 

Prayer,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  meditation  on  Eter- 
nity are  special  means  for  developing  genuine  moral  im- 
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provement,  whether  in  prisons  or  in  free  life.  But  what 
can  be  more  adverse  to  such  influences  than  constant  asso- 
ciation with  blaspheming  and  obscene  criminals  ?  This  very 
important  consideration  has  greatly  weighed  in  disposing  the 
best  men  and  women  to  favor  the  separate  system.  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb,  a  former  Director-General  of  English  Prisons,  said 
in  one  of  his  official  reports :  "  It  is  known  that  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  of  the  Separate  Confinement  of  Prison- 
ers was  recognized  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  (the  em- 
inent jurist)  and  the  great  philanthropist,  Howard."  Sir 
J.  Jebb  also  wrote  for  himself  and  colleagues :  "  The  result 
of  our  entire  experience  is  the  conclusion  that  the  separa- 
tion of  one  prisoner  from  another  is  the  only  sound  basis  on 
which  a  reformatory  discipline  can  be  established  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  success."  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  whilst 
deprecating  prolonged  solitude,  approved  of  separation. 
Her  biographers  remark  on  this  point :  "  Confinement  which 
^excluded  from  the  vicious,  but  allowed  of  frequent  inter- 
course with  sober  and  well-conducted  persons,  would  have 
been,  in  her  view,  perfect." 

The  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  State  Prison  have 
wisely  and  beneficially  facilitated  the  visitation  of  its  inmates 
by  judicious  persons  from  outside,  whilst  refusing  to  permit 
indiscriminate  access  to  the  prisoners.  The  British  prisons, 
which  have  certain  good  features,  still  require  more  of  this 
element  of  suitable  visitation  from  outside  for  the  moral  ad- 
vantage of  their  inmates.  In  this  respect  Philadelphu 
has  set  a  good  example  to  England.  And  it  is  to  be  desired 
that,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  carefully  adminis- 
tered Separate  System  of  Imprisonment,  which  is  so  specially 
associated  with  that  great  city,  may  find  increasing  adoption 
in  the  interest  both  of  prisoners  themselves  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 
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REPORT  OF  MRS.  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS, 

DELEGATE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

LITTLE  did  I  think  when  sent  as  a  delegate  to  St.  Paul 
National  Congress  for  Prison  Reform  Work,  how 
many  penal  institutions  I  should  visit,  and  in  a 
number  of  them  speak  for  the  dear  Master.  In  several 
places  some  opposition  was  felt  toward  a  woman  speaking 
in  the  men's  department,  but  I  am  thankful  that  after  being 
admitted  and  having  spoken,  I  was  urged  to  come  again. 
One  place  in  particular,  where  the  Warden  knew  me,  but  I 
did  not  remember  him,  said  decidedly,  I  could  not  see  the 
men  (he  was  going  away),  but  in  less  than  an  hour  a  tele- 
phone message  came,  that  I  was  to  speak  to  all  the  men  who 
could  be  spared  from  their  work ;  about  1 30  were  gathered 
and  most  earnest  attention  given.  The  keeper  who  went 
around  with  me  shed  tears,  saying  such  a  meeting  had  not 
occurred  in  ten  years,  and  urged  that  I  should  tarry  in  town 
and  come  again. 

I  visited  a  County  jail  where  there  were  about  sixty  men 
and  boys  all  in  one  large  room,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
talk  over  their  miserable  lives;  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  eight 
years,  I  made  an  effort  to  get  in  a  Reformatory,  but  it  was 
too  full.  The  keeper  of  that  jail  purchased  the  provisions, 
cooked  and  served  them,  not  only  to  the  men,  but  to  twelve 
women  on  the  floor  above,  all  in  one  room.  These  latter 
have  nothing  to  do  but  quarrel  and  to  talk  over  crime. 
There  is  no  matron,  no  order  but  a  very  bad  odor  that 
almost  made  me  sick.  The  following  day  I  visited  these 
women  and  for  two  hours  tried  to  make  them  think  of  better 
things.  If  the  general  public  only  knew  how  like  leprosy, 
immorality  is,  and  how  it  spreads,  not  only  in  body  but 
in  soul,  such  crowding  of  old  and  young  together  would 
not  be  permitted.  I  urged  a  matron  for  the  women,  but 
was  told  a  great  number  applied  for  the  position,  that 
they  had  tried  one,  but  not  being  satisfactory,  would  not  trv 
again.  At  night  a  watchman  is  on  guard,  and  that  is  all 
the  help  this  keeper  has  for  sixty  men  and  boys  and  twelve 
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women.     The  jail  is  badly  planned  for  a  matron  or  the 
retention  of  witnesses. 

In  cpnipany  with  Secretary  Lytle,  I  visited  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Joliet,  111.  I  regretted  not  seeing  the  women's 
department,  but  everything  we  saw  was  clean  and  neat,  and 
in  good  order,  and  most  of  the  men  at  work.  At  the  Police 
Central  Station,  Chicago,  everything  was  in  most  excellent 
order,  with  two  matrons,  one  for  young  offenders,  the  other 
for  those  who  were  often  there.  Here  I  met  two  girls  not  out 
of  their  teens,  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  them.  They  were 
v^y  rude  and  saucy,  but  apparently  became  quite  sober- 
minded  before  I  had  finished. 

In  Minneapolis  I  spoke  at  a  women's  reformatory, 
which  is  exceedingly  well  arranged  and  governed.  Visited 
St.  Paul  Workhouse,  like  our  House  of  Correction ;  also, 
the  St.  Paul  prison — this  is  badly  arranged,  many  poor 
Indians  confined  for  selling  liquor  which  some  bad  white 
men  had  sold  them.  The  confinement,  the  keeper  said,  was 
very  hard  on  them,  for  there  was  no  way  to  give  them  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  The  cells  are  in  the  centre  with  a  hall 
between  them  and  the  outer  wall.  Some  men  were  playing 
cards,  reading  wild  novels,  or  simply  talking— no  work. 
Four  boys,  a  little  off  from  the  rest,  one  a  murderer,  read- 
ing trash.  Oh !  it  did  seem  as  if  there  was  little  chance  for 
reform  here  with  such  miserable  reading  matter  at  hand. 
If  history  or  interesting  biography  could  be  given,  and 
even  required  to  be  read,  the  mind  might  be  made  more 
healthy.  I  feel  that  everywhere,  there  is  greater  need  of 
well-selected  reading,  and  it  ought  almost  be  made  com- 
pulsory in  the  prisons,  along  with  good,  plain  school  train- 
ing, especially  where  there  is  no  work. 

I  spent  a  day  and  night  in  the  Waukeshaw  Reforma- 
tory for  Boys ;  the  keeper  a  very  kind  man  and  most  excel- 
lent order  about  everything,  but  it  lacks  some  religious 
teaching. 

The  Girls'  Northwestern  Reformatory,  in  Milwaukee, 
seemed  well  cared  for,  clean  and  orderly.  They  assemble 
night  and  morning  for  prayer,  when  I  had  opportunity  to 
speak  to  them. 

At  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  is  one  of  the  best  arranged 
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prisons  I  was  ever  in  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  see  the  prison- 
ers' names  on  the  doors ;  numbers  are  better.  I  had  a  very 
interesting  meeting  with  the  women,  and  was  invited  to 
come  again. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  I  spoke  to  about  twenty  women, 
but  it  was  very  fatiguing,  as  I  could  only  see  a  few  at  a  time. 
In  the  men's  department  had  prayers  with  a  condemned 
man ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  to  see  them  together. 
There  were  ten  or  twelve  boys  on  the  third  floor,  I  was  told, 
that  had  been  locked  up  together  and  with  playthings  to 
amuse  each  other.  They  ought  to  have  been  at  a  reforma- 
tory a  mile  away,  but  it  was  too  full  to  receive  them. 

On  my  return  visited  the  Woman's  Reformatory  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  also  Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  which  in 
many  ways  is  the  best  reformatory  for  bovs.  I  like  the 
system  of  reward  for  good  behaviour,  and  there  is  not  too 
much  notice  of  mischief  taken. 

Visited  the  New  York  County  Prison,  at  Blackwell's 
Island,  N.  Y.,  both  the  men's  and  women's  departments. 
Spoke  to  the  latter.  The  institution  is  in  excellent  order, 
with  three  matrons. 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Richmond,  Va.,  I  spoke  to 
both  the  men  and  women,  and  visited  the  State  Reforma- 
tory for  Boys,  about  ten  miles  from  Richmond.  The  rail- 
road oflBcers  were  so  courteous  as  to  stop  an  express  train  for 
me.  There  are  over  one  hundred  boys  there,  and,  although 
they  are  poor,  many  having  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  things  were 
clean,  and  I  thought  the  institution  well  managed,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances. 

In  the  past  six  months  I  have  visited  twelve  penal 
institutions  in  the  West,  three  in  New  York  State,  three 
in  Virginia^  and  three  in  Pennsylvania,  making  twenty- 
one  institutions,  and  speaking  to  the  prisoners  one  or  more 
times  in  each.  I  tried  to  deliver  God's  message  of  love, 
urging  them  to  remember  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  for  us,"  and  we  must  not 
forget  His  love. 

Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Leeds. 
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JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

We  preseut  with  this  number  of  the  Prison  Journal  the 
likeness  of  our  active  and  efficient  Secretary,  who  neither 
tires  nor  flags  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  duties,  ever 
visiting  prisoners  and  attending  to  those  discharged,  and 
in  conducting  a  large  correspondence  with  persons  inter- 
ested in  Prison  Discipline  both  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

It  is  due  to  him  and  will  doubtless  be  a  gratification  to 
members  and  friends,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  one 
who  has  served,  and  still  serves  in  the  Father's  vineyard, 
with  faith  and  hope,  believing  that  "  the  strong  should  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 

John  James  Lytic  was  born  in  Alexandria,  District  of 
Columbia,  Ninth  month  17th,  1823.  He  was  son  of  Richard 
H.  and  Ruth  Lytle,  his  grandfather  John  James,  was  in 
1787  the  fourteenth  signer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisions.  His  father  died  when  he  was  one  and  one-half  years 
old,  and  the  widowed  mother  remained  there  until  he  was 
about  five  years  old,  when  they  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
her  native'city,  removing  shortly  after  to  Burlington,  N.  J. 

When  quite  young  John  was  sent  to  Franklin  Park 
Boarding  School,  near  Rancocas,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J., 
after  which,  when  between  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  he 
went  to  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia.  When  four- 
teen years  and  two  mouths  old  he  went  to  Burlington,  N.  J., 
in  a  general  store,  and  remained  there  until  he  was  twenty- 
three,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  in  Uriah  Hunt  &  Sons' 
Publishing  House,  remaining  there  a  little  over  two  years. 
Feeling  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  business  that  he  would, 
follow,  and  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  dry  goods  bus- 
iness, he  took  a  situation  in  Perkins  &  Co.'s  store.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  he  we.nt  into  the  dry  goods  busine^  on 
his  own  account  at  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  twenty-five  years.    During 
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all  that  time  he  was  much  interested  in  Prison  work,  and 
weekly  visited  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

He  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Prison  Society  by 
Edward  Townsend,  and  elected  Tenth  month,  1851.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  First  month,  1852,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee.  At  the 
meeting  of  that  committee  held  Second  month,  Edward 
Townsend,  Secretary,  was  absent,  and  he  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary pro  teni.j  at  the  next  meeting  held  in  Third  month 
(March)  he  was  elected'  permanent  Secretary,  and  has  held 
the  oflSce  ever  since,  a  period  of  forty- three  years,  so  that  he 
has  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Acting  Committee  from  the 
very  first  meeting  he  attended. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  Fourth  month  10th, 
1860,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society,  which 
office  he  still  holds,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  On  the 
Tenth  month  1st,  1886,  he  was  elected  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 
The  correspondence  is  very  large,  he  visits  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  forty  or  fifty  times  a  month  and  sees  all  the 
prisoners  from  time  to  time.  That  number  is  now  over  four- 
teen hundred. 

From  the  reports  we  publish,  an  idea  can  be  formed 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  work,  especially  among  the  dis- 
charged convicts,  not  only  for  those  discharged  from  day  to 
day,  but  those  who  have  been  discharged  perhaps  for  years, 
if  they  meet  with  misfortune,  sickness,  or  sorrow,  they  come 
to  him,  and  he  advises  and  relieves  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  does  not "  weary  in  well  doing."  The  l^-bor  seems 
both  easy  and  graceful  to  him  because  his  heart  is  in  it  and 
the  recompense  of  "  well  done ''  sustains  him  under  all  trials. 

Much  more  we  would  gladly  add,  but  while  we  are  still 
blessed  with  his  presence,  we  feel  that  living  lights  can  the 
brighter  shine,  and  daily  works  can  the  better  and  more 
appropriately  speak. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
General  Secretary. 


Another  year  has  rolled  around,  and  it  again  becomes 
my  privilege  as  well  as  my  duty  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  its 
Acting  Committee  during  the  past  two  years,  together  with 
an  account  of  my  labors.  The  result  of  these  labors  I  cannot 
know ;  but  I  have  worked  in  faith,  nothing  doubting,  en- 
deavoring to  blend  with  the  care  for  the  physical  wants  of 
these  poor  prisoners,  help  also  in  their  spiritual  needs,  and 
to  teach  them  the  privilege  of  going  to  Him  who  has  com- 
manded His  love  toward  us,  "  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,"  and  the  blessed  promise 
is,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
Again,  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come.  Therefore  each  man 
or  woman  confined  in  prison  is  of  the  "  whosoever."  Let 
this  be  impressed  upon  them,  that  for  every  one,  no  matter 
how  much  he  or  she  is  steeped  in  sin,  there  is  pardon  and 
plenteous  redemption. 

Let  none  of  us  be  discouraged  because  we  do  not  see  more 
fruit  from  our  labors.  We  have  many  instances  where  the 
•degraded  and  worthless  have  been  transformed  into  active 
and  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  Christ  through  the  in- 
fitrumentality  of  the  members  of  the  society  which  the 
Master  has  been  pleased  to  bless. 

The  members  of  the  committee  endeavor  to  influence  the 
convicts  by  the  law  of  love,  and  there  are  few  so  utterly  de- 
praved as  to  be  insensible  to  its  humanizing  influence.  It  is 
right  to  protect  the  community,  and  those  who  violate  the 
law  must  be  made  to  suffer  for  such  violation.  Then  when 
incarcerated  it  should  be  our  aim  to  endeavor  to  reform  them 
and  treat  them  as  brothers,  for  whom  Christ  lived  and  died, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  to  lead  better  lives,  with 
the  hope  of  regaining  the  self-respect  they  have  lost.    All  of 
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our  dealings  with  them  we  believe  are  calculated  to  promote 
this  end. 

We  have  on  our  committee,  both  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  and  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  faithful, 
earnest  Christian  workers,  who  go  weekly  from  cell  to  cell 
cheering  the  despairing  and  discouraged  ones,  pointing  them 
to  the  "Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world," 
if  they  will  but  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
at  the  same  time  warning  them  of  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  if  they  continue  in  their  career  of  crime.  From  a  care- 
ful inquiry  among  the  prisoners  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large 
proportion,  a  very  large  proportion,  can  trace  their  downfall 
to  indulgence  in  liquor,  and  the  social  evil — the  latter  seems 
to  be  almost  universal  among  them.  It  has  been  my  par- 
ticular aim,  and  I  doubt  not  with  others  also,  to  point  out  to 
them  the  sinfulness  of  such  a  course,  and  to  plead  earnestly 
with  them  to  give  up  those  things,  for  none  but  "  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God."  We  must  all  be  faithful  laborers  in 
this  field  of  service  in  which  He  has  placed  us,  leaving  results 
with  Him  who  knoweth  all  things,  and  willeth  that  all  should 
return,  repent,  and  live.  The  Lord  worketh  by  instruments, 
and  therefore  we  must  all  be  His  willing  and  faithful  servants. 

COREESPONDENCE. 

As  heretofore,  much  time  has  been  given  to  this  branch 
of  the  work.  Inquiries  continue  to  be  received  from  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  Penology,  desiring  information  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  societies  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners, 
and  particularly  wanting  to  know  the  workings  and  merit 
of  our  separate  system.  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from 
Melbourne,  Australia,  stating  that  it  is  proposed  to  found  a 
Prison  Society  on  the  line  of  our  society,  and  requesting 
information  on  the  subject.  The  gentleman  was  referred  to 
us  by  William  Tallack,  of  London,  a  warm  friend  of  the 
separate  system.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tJiat  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society,"  the  oldest  Prison  Society  in  the  world, 
is  the  one  best  known,  and  the  one  where  persons  seeking 
«uch  information  would  naturally  look  for  it.  In  this 
<K>nnection  I  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject.     There 
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is  with  the  great  mass  of  the  community  much  ignorance  in 
relation  to  our  Pennsylvania  system,  falsely  so-called  soli- 
tary, but,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  the  separate  or  individual 
treatment  of  prisoners.  Whenever  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  it  I  have  invariably  convinced 
those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  of  the  superiority  of  the 
separate  over  the  congregate  system. 

WORK   OF   THE   SOCIETY   AND   ACTING   COMMITTEE. 

As  usual,  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Acting 
Committee  have  been  held,  which  have  been  well  attended^ 
and  much  valuable  information  has  been  gained  by  compar- 
ing views  with  each  other. 

Reports  are  received  from  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  Chester 
County  Prison,  House  of  Correction,  Committee  on  Police 
Matrons,  General  Secretary,  Agent  at  the  County  Prison^ 
Visitor  to  the  County  Prisons  of  the  State  at  large,  etc.,  spe- 
cial reports  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  Second  month 
16th,  information  was  given  of  the  loss  our  late  Treasurer  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  whereupon  the  following 
resolution,  offered  by  Charles  M.  Morton,  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  Acting  Committee  desires  to  express  to  Henry  M.  Laing.  late 
Treasurer,  our  sympathy  for  him  in  the  very  great  sorrow  that  has  recently  come  to 
him  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  sustained  by  the  grace  and 
comfort  of  our  blessed  Master  and  Saviour. 

At  the  same  meeting,  on  motion  of  A.  H.  Love,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  abuses 
which  result  from  placing  the  pictures  of  young  persons,  and 
those  committed  for  first  oflfenses,  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery, 
thereby  having  an  injurious  effect  upon  their  future  lives. 

ANNIVERSARY   MEETING. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Anniversaij  ot  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Prison  Society  was  held  in  Memorial  Baptist  Church 
February  6th,  1893. 

The  President  of  the  society,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  took  the 
chair  at  quarter  to  8  p.  m.,  with  Rev.  TTEdwin  Brown, 
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D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  church  ;  J.  J.  Camp,  Alfred  H:  Love, 
Judge  Ashman,  and  J.  J.  Lytle  on  the  platform. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Camp  read  the  19th  chapter  of  Acts  from  the 
19th  verse,  and  invoked  the  divine  blessing,  closing  with 
the  petition :  "  May  all  who  are  thus  engaged  in  dealing 
with  the  criminal  classes  be  faithful  to  their  trust  and  so 
understand  the  law  of  love  that  they  may  deal  with  criminals 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  restrained  in  their  evil  course." 

THE   ADDRESSES. 

Hon.  William  N.  Ashman,  Judge  of  the  Orphans* 
Court,  and  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Society,  was  intro- 
duced, and  said : 

"  To  my  mind  nothing  is  more  unphilosophical  than  the 
existing  attitude  of  society  toward  its  criminal  classes. 
It  recognizes  the  fact  that  these  classes  are  its  foes,  and  that 
they 'wage  an  increasing  warfare  against  all  which  it 
venerates  in  law  and  custom.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion would  seem  to  dictate  that  in  dealing  with  such 
antagonists,  no  half-way  measures  can  be  tolerated  ;  the 
insurgents  must  either  be  won  back  to  the  allegiance  which 
they  have  renounced,  or  they  must  be  repressed  altogether. 
But  the  method  in  vogue  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
secures  neither  of  these  ends,  and  like  all  compromises  in 
morals,  it  aggravates  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
remove.  While  it  is,  in  one  sense,  ridiculously  lenient  to 
the  offender,  it  is  in  another  sense  superlatively  harsh.  In 
spite  of  the  reforms  which  have  been  wrought  in  prison 
discipline,  the  criminal  who  has  been  apprehended  by  the 
oiBcers  of  justice  for  the  first  time,  is  thrown  into  contact, 
more  or  less  closely,  with  offenders,  to  whom  the  practice  of 
crime  has  become  a  'life  profession.  His  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  usually  a  short  one,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  permit 
of  a  schooling  in  which  he  shall  learn  new  modes  of  depre- 
dation and  new  artifices  of  concealment.  At  its  own  expense, 
society  educates  him  to  the  skill  with  which  he  preys  more 
effectively  upon  its  interests;  and  it  contents  itself  thereafter 
with  surprising  him  when  it  can,  in  some  new  criminal  act, 
with  imposing  upon  him  another  sentence,  and  finally  dis- 
missing him  when  that  sentence  is  complied  with,  to  his 
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former  avocation.  The  actual  evil  which  the  man  works 
directly  is  often  far  less  than  that  which  he  accomplishes  by 
indirection.  He  becomes  an  educator  in  crime,  and  he  raises 
up  a  whole  brood,  of  criminals  through  whom  he  sins,  as  it 
were,  by  proxy.  It  is  not  my  province  to  suggest  a  new 
criminal  code ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me — and  I  speak  now 
only  as  an  individual,  and  by  no  means  as  a  representative 
of  this  organization — that  society  can  guard  itself  from  the 
criminal  only  by  reclaiming  him,  if  he  is  within  the  sphere 
of  reformation,  or  by  suppressing  him  if  he  is  irreclaimable. 
Society  has  no  more  right  to  turn  a  confirmed  criminal  loose 
upon  the  streets  than  it  has  to  permit  a  leper  to  walk  them. 
In  giving  him  his  freedom  it  is  scattering  the  seeds  of  a 
pestilence  infinitely  more  frightful  than  the  contagion  whioh 
might  be  spread  by  the  leper.  The  criminal  of  that  grade 
should  be  secluded  for  life  from  contact  with  the  innocent, 
and  from  the  paths  of  temptation.  The  remedy  is  not  as 
cruel  as  it  seems.  The  criminal  needs  to  be  protected 
against  himself  quite  as  much  as  society  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected against  him.  By  his  own  deliberate  act  in  repeating 
his  crime  after  ample  warning  of  the  consequences,  he  has 
forfeited  his  civil  rights,  and  should  be  treated  as  civilly 
dead  to  the  community  which  he  has  outraged.  If  he  can 
do  neither  himself  nor  society  any  further  good,  he  at  least 
can  be  prevented  by  this  means  from  doing  either  of  them 
any  further  mischief.  I  trust  I  am  not  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  I  would  have  this  penalty  meted  out  only 
to  the  irreclaimable  offender  against  the  law.  To  the  eye  of 
Infinite  Mercy  no  man  is  irreclaimable;  but  we  are  looking 
through  human  eyes  and  are  restricted  to  human  agencies. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  fix  the  point  of  obduracy  where  the 
offender  himself  has  placed  it ;  and  for  all  legal  purposes  we 
have  a  right  to  take  the  criminal  at  his  word,  who,  after 
repeated  offenses  and  repeated  warning  and  punishment,  has 
said  of  himself  that  he  is  not  open  to  reclamation. 

"  To  save  the  man  from  such  a  stage  of  moral  hopeless- 
ness and  helplessness  is  the  purpose  of  this  Society.  And  it 
bases  its  appeal  to  you  for  aid,  I  will  not  attempt  to  disguise 
it,  partly  upon  a  consideration  which  is  addressed  to  your 
sense  of  economy.     It  is  itself,  in  the  truest  meaning  of  the 
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terra,  an  economic  agent.  Every  offender  whom  it  brings 
back  to  allegiance  to  the  rule  of  law  and  order  is  a  new  force 
to  society.  Every  crime  which  it  prevents,  by  staying  the 
hand  and  turning  the  heart  of  the  criminal,  is  an  added  bolt 
to  your  doors  and  a  new  security  to  your  streets.  It  is  more 
than  that ;  it  is  a  positive  gain  to  your  pocket,  because  it  is 
a  positive  lessening  of  the  tax  you  pay  fof  the  maintenance 
of  prison  and  almshouse  and  police  force.  But  it  has  a 
higher  claim  to  your  sympathy.  There  are  many  form&  of 
philanthropy  in  which  the  controlling  influence  is  sentiment. 
The  tenderest^  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  involuntarily 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  sorrows  of  neglected  childhood,  the 
helplessness  of  old  age,  or  the  silent  suffering  of  poverty. 
Something  of  poetry  resides  in  the  thought  of  infusing 
gladness  into  lives  from  which  hope  had  departed,  and  of 
providing  a  home,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  for  those  who 
were  homeless.  In  all  this  we  are  only  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  had  never  foffeited  their  title  to  our 
regard.  But  the  case  is  different  when  we  approach  the 
quarters  of  vice  and  criminality,  and  are  met  by  all  that  is 
repulsive  to  the  senses  and  sickening  to  the  soul.  The  spirit 
of  Christian  beneficence  will  be  put  to  its  severest  tension 
when  it  carries  to  the  denizens  of  these  abodes  its  messages 
of  love  and  its  proffers  of  helpfnlness,  and  when  it  receives 
in  return  revilings  in  place  of  gratitude.  Yet  to  just  such 
as  these  the  agents  of  this  Society  address  themselves.  I  am 
not  here  to  pronounce  their  eulogy ;  Edmund  Burke  did  it 
when  he  said  of  Howard  :  *  He  has  visited  all  Europe — not 
to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples;  not  to  collect  medals  or  collate  manuscripts — but 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  in- 
fection of  hospitals,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt;  to  remember  the  forgot- 
ten, to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.' 
The  men  of  whom  and  for  whom  I  speak  are  not  seeking 
your  applause;  they  ask  only  for  the  means  of  carrying  on, 
if  possible,  on  a  more  effective  scale,  their  work  for  the 
Master. 

"  Will  it  be  said  that  you  have  no  part  in  this  mission  ? 
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Then  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  is  obsolete,  because  at  the 
very  base  of  its  teachings  lies  the  doctrine,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant duties,  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race.  Or  will  it  be 
objected  by  any  of  you  that  he  is  too  humble  or  too  poor  to 
be  justly  called  on  as  a  helper?  The  man  who  offers  this 
plea,  in  extenuation  of  his  neglect,  simply  belittles  his  man- 
hood. He  hopes  to  evade  responsibility  by  casting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  rich  man  the  burden  of  duty  which  belongs 
to  his  own.  Perhaps  he  finds  consolation  in  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus.  No  saying  of  the  Saviour  has  ever  been 
twisted  to  Serve  the  purposes  of  cowardice  and  sloth  so  often 
or  so  effectively  as  has  that  parable ;  but  it  will  be  a  poor 
defense  in  the  day  of  final  trial.  To  the  plea  of  poverty  the 
answer  will  come :  *  You  were  not  poor.  I  gave  you  a  body, 
strong  and  active  and  supple ;  a  brain,  fitted  to  plan  and  to 
resolve;  a  soul,  open  to  the  promptings  of  duty  and  love. 
These  were  the  implements  with  which  you  were  to  work  in 
My  service,  and  you  permitted  them  to  rust.'  It  may  go 
hard  in  that  court  with  the  rich  man  who  has  played  the 
part  of  Dives,  but  I  think  it  will  go  equally  hard  with  the 
poor  man  who  was  selfish  in  spite  of  his  poverty.  Rich  or 
poor,  however,  we  are  all  bankrupts  in  that  court  of  assizes, 
and  we  must  all  trust  to  the  amnesty  which  may  wipe  out 
our  indebtedness.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  are  some 
debt.s,  and  among  them  the  debt  of  human  sympathy,  which 
we  owe  to  our  fellows;  which  is  largest,  perhaps,  where  the 
creditors  seem  most  undeserving;  which  must  be  paid  at 
some  time,  and  perliaps  with  an  awful  penalty  added. 

"  Let  me  say,  finally,  that  this  appeal  comes  with  the  force 
of  a  personal  message.  The  Divine  Author  of  Christianity, 
when  on  earth,  instituted  no  organized  form  of  beneficent 
effort ;  His  gospel  was  addressed  to  the  individual,  and  the 
mission  which  He  ordained  was  confided  to  the  individual. 
The  advocates  of  modern  Socialism  ignore  this  principle. 
They  propose  to  work  through  society  down  to  the  individ- 
ual, instead  of  beginning  with  the  individual  as  the  leaven 
which  is  to  leaven  society.  They  forget  that  society,  as  an 
organism,  can  never  be  better  than  the  units  which  compose 
it.  Its  aims,  whether  lofty  or  ignoble,  will  always  correspond 
with    the    aims    of    the    individuals    who    make   up   its 
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masses.  The  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded  does  not 
forbid  systematic  and  combined  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
beneficence  any  more  than  in  the  fields  of  art  and  industry ; 
but  it  does  forbid  an  automatic  working,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  the  individual  effort  shall  be  overlooked, , 
In  a  word,  you  cannot,  by  giving  your  contribution  to  the 
treasury  of  this  or  of  any  other  institution,  acquit  yourself 
of  your  entire  obligation  to  the  cause  for  which  this  insti- 
tution stands.  Your  influence  as  individuals  in  directing 
the  thought  and  drawing  out  the  sympathy  of  those  around 
you  for  the  classes  for  whom  this  charity  is  administered  is 
needed  quite  as  much  as  your  money.  For  many  years  and 
along  quiet  paths  the  Society  has  pursued  its  way.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  results  of  its  operations  could  not  be 
set  out  in  figures,  but  they  are  not  less  certain  and  enduring. 
The  prisoner  has  received  counsel  and  material  aid  when 
he  most  needed  both ;  he  has  been  sent  to  other  fields  and 
supplied  with  employment  just  as  the  prison  doors,  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  confinement,  opened  upon  the  old  avenues  of 
temptation ;  and  what  is  better  than  all  else,  he  has  been  taught 
that  the  Divine  clemency  was  greater  than  the  penalty 
which  had  attached  to  his  transgressions.  With  the  scanty 
funds  at  its  disposal  the  Society  has  done  a  work  the  magnitude 
of  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  estimate.  But  its  means  are 
inadequate  to  its  needs,  and  are  wholly  disproportioned  to  the 
increasing  demands  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  humanizing  4n- 
fluences  of  our  day,  are  being  steadily  made  upon  its  resources. 
It  needs  help  in  money  and  in  men  ;  help  which  is  prompt, 
decisive,  and  even  munificent.  In  the  full  view  of  its  pur- 
poses, and  I  may  add  of  its  rewards,  surely  this  appeal. will 
not  be  made  to  you  in  vain." 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  J.  Camp,  Hon.  Henry 
Bead,  and  Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  D.  D. 

These  addresses  were  intensely  interesting,  opportune, 
and  highly  appreciated.  We  regret  they  have  not  given  us 
a  copy  of  them. 

Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  D.  D.,  referred  to  prison  re- 
fornaers,  that  while  they  believe  the  criminal  to  be  criminal, 
and  as  such  that  he  ought  to  be  punished,  and  while  they 
believe  crime  to  be  guilt,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  made 
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odious,  yet  still  they  believe  the  criminal  to-  be  a  man,  and  as 
such  to  be  treated  as  a  man.  He  may  be  brutal,  hardened, 
gangrened  all  through  with  vice;  he  may  be  so  degraded 
that  every  sense  of  shame  is  gone,  every  sense  of  pity  gone, 
every  spark  of  light  of  conscience,  so  far  as  human  judgment 
can  discern  gone,  still  the  man  has  the  Father's  image  upon 
him  yet,  undiscoverable  perhaps  by  any  human  eye  save  those 
to  whom  Christ  has  given  His  power  of  vision,  and  he  is  a 
man  with  possibilities  yet  in  him  of  being  made  like  God. 

It  is  clear  that  the  prevalent  tendency  of  modern 
criminal  legislation  and  modern  criminal  jurisprudence 
and  modern  criminal  jurisdiction  is  that  the  end  of  punish- 
ment is  the  safety  of  society.  This  is  an  immense  gain. 
This  is  all  of  the  gains  we  have  made  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  That  gain  makes  the  iniquity  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  impossible  now.  That  gain  makes  im- 
possible the  floggings  and  brutalities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  past.  The  old  fallacy  of  theology,  the  old 
fallacy  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  that  the  end  of 
punishment  is  the  vindication  of  justice,  is  going  out  of  our 
thoughts,  thank  God.  That  notion  of  the  infinite  Father, 
that  He  in  whom  abides  alone  eternal  love,  teaches  that  man 
in  his  relations  to  his  brothers  should  ever  be  vindictive,  is 
being  given  up.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  gaining  ground, 
although  the  old  idea  has  not  gone  yet.  That  dreadful  idea 
is  still  prevalent,  but  it  is  giving  way.  The  spirit  of  old  vin- 
dictiveness  in  government  has  given  place  to  the  true  social 
thought,  that  all  punishment  is  for  the  safety  of  society. 

Another  thing  is  clear,  that  while  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
dangerous  men  apart,  the  safety  of  society  is  best  effected  by 
changing  the  character  of  the  men  and  fitting  them  to  live 
in  society  and  to  be  beneficial  to  it.  This,  too,  is  really  the 
best  expiation  of  the  crime.  What  better,  what  fuller 
expiation  can  a  man  make  for  the  wrong  to  give  himself 
back  to  society  a  changed  man,  fit  to  live  in  and  be  useful  to 
society  ? 

Another  thing  is  clear  that  for  some  men,  for  the 
prisoner  the  State  must  provide.  That  if  he  be  incorrigi- 
ble, as  Judge  Reed  has  shown,  the  prison  bars  must  stand 
through  life  between  that  man  and  the  safety  of  society,  but 
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for  most  men  the  prison  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  school  for 
training  them  until  fit  to  serve  society,  which  is  their  expia- 
tion to  it. 

Another  thing  is  clear — that  the  penalty  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient force  for  this  training.  A  penalty  never  changed  any- 
body. A  penalty  never  made  any  soul  to  see  the  sinfulness 
of  sin ;  to  make  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  hard,"  as  it  is 
hard  and  must  be.  Christ  and  His  cross  are  the  power  of 
Grod  unto  salvation. 

We  can  all  contribute  of  our  means  to  carry  forward 
this  work.  We  can,  every  one  of  us,  help  to  bring  about 
this  revolution  of  which  Judge  Reed  has  prophesied,  I  be- 
lieve truly  prophesied,  here  to-night.  We  can  take  hold  of 
the  children,  and  see  to  it  that  the  children  in  our  own 
homes  with  minds  and  hands  so  trained  that  they  shall  be- 
come intelligent,  honest  christian  men  and  women. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  Fourth  month 
20th,  the  committee  to  obtain  a  modification  of  any  abuses 
which  result  in  placing  pictures  of  young  criminals  in  the 
Rogues'  Gallery  presented  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  on  the  matter  of  placing  pictures  of 
young  criminals  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery  were  accorded  a 
hearing  by  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Abram  M.  Beit- 
ler,  who  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  and  hear  us,  and 
afforded  us  allthe  facilities  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  his  power,  calling  in  Mr.  Townsend,  his  secretary,  and 
also  his  other  officers.  After  learning  our  object,  he  ex- 
plained that  first  and  young  offenders  were  not  photo- 
graphed ;  that  it  was  only  those  who  were  hardened  crim- 
inals, and  that  out  of  25,000  arrests  only  68  were  pho- 
tographed in  six  months;  that  their  object  was  not  to 
discourage  reformation  or  to  make  public  the  pictures  of 
criminals ;  that  newspaper  men  or  the  Police  Gazette  could 
only  see  them  by  orders,  and  then  under  guard  of  officers ; 
that  the  public  could  not  see  them,  as  they  were  in  a  separate 
room  under  lock  and  key.  They  had  two  divisions — one  the 
general  run  of  criminals  and  the  other  such  as  were  removed 
from  the  general  collection,  being  those  who  were  discharged 
and  gave  evidences  of  reform. 
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This  was  done  to  aid  still  more  in  their  reform,  and  were 
not  destroyed,  as  there  might  be  some  use  for  them  in  the 
future. 

We  were  taken  to  the  private  room  and  shown  the  col- 
lection, and  invited  to  call  at  any  time  and  to  give  any 
further  suggestions. 

We  found  the  Director  opposed  to  the  New  York  idea 
of  enlarging  the  gallery  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  or  of 
allowing  cuts  to  be  made  for  the  press. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  being  called  to  the 
large  number  of  children  being  committed  to  the  County 
Prison,  and  to  propose  some  remedy.  Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  communication  on  the  subject  for 
the  Secretary  to  send  to  Abraham  M.  Beitler,  Director  of 
Public  Safety. 

At  the  meeting  held  Ninth  month  21st  the  Secretary 
reported  that  immediately  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  had  addressed  the  following  communication : 

To  Abbaham  M.  Beitleb, 

Director  of  Public  Safety. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  has  had  its  attention 
called  through  its  agents  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  children 
of  the  age  of  ten,  and  even  eight  years  have  been  imprisoned 
in  the  County  Prison.  Several  such  cases  have  come  to  its 
notice.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  devise 
means  by  which  such  uncalled-for  incarceration  of  those 
who  are  really  too  young  to  know  their  responsibilities  can 
be  avoided,  and  equally  effective  means  provided  for  their 
detention  elsewhere  until  the  parents  of  such  "  infants  "  can 
be  advised  of  their  detention,  and  appear  before  the  proper 
authorities  and  go  security  for  their  future  good  behavior 
or  their  detention  in  more  suitable  places,  if  such  detention 
be  absolutely  necessary.  It  appears  to  the  Society  to  savor 
oi actual  cruelty  to  children  to  place  them  under  the  same  roof, 
even  for  a  day,  with  adult  criminals.  It  is  theimanimous 
opinion  of  the  Prison  Society  that  you  have  but  to  be 
reminded  of  this  imprisonment  of  children  of  tender  age, 
without  their  parents'  knowledge  beforehand,  to  have  the 
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^vil  SO  rectified  that  parents  shall  know  of  their  arrest  before 
they  be  sent  to  prison. 

[Signed]         John  J.  Lytle,  Secretary. 

To  this  communication  the  following  reply  was  received : 

Depabtment  of  Public  Safety,  City  Hall, 

City  of  Philadelphia,  June  28th,  1893. 
Me.  John  J.  Lytle. 

Deab  Sib  : — I  referred  yours  of  the  16th  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  and  have  his  report,  saying :  "  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  Society  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  existing 
conditions,  yet  I  have  not  the  power  to  detain  or  cause  to  be 
sent  elsewhere  than  the  County  Prison  youths  charged  with 
felonies  or  offenses  that  warrant  a  trial  in  court.  I  have 
instructed  the  lieutenants  that  where  children  of  tender  age 
are  arrested  that  the  parents  should  be  notified  and  every 
opportunity  given  to  enter  security  and  thus  avoid  commit- 
ment to  prison. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Society  communicate  with  the 
magistrates,  who  alone  have  authority  to  dispose  of  such 
cases  when  brought  before  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Abbaham  M.  Beitleb,  Director. 

The  Secretary  addressed  a  communication  to  every 
magistrate  in  the  city,  and  received  replies  from  only  two — 
Magistrates  South  and  Donnelly. 

the   EASTEBN  STATE   PENITENTIABY. 

The  work  performed  in  this  institution  varies  but  little 
from  year  to  year,  yet  it  still  remains  and  ever  will  remain 
a  very  important  one.  At  the  County  Prison  the  terms  of 
commitment  are  frequently  very  short,  thus  not  giving  the 
visitor  the  same  opportunity  for  exerting  an  influence  for 
good  over  the  prisoner  as  at  the  State  Penitentiaries,  where 
they  are  never  sentenced  for  less  than  a  year  (except  in  the 
cases  of  United  States  prisoners),  and  frequently  for  long 
terms.  What  more  is  to  be  done?  Are  they  to  remain 
without  any  effort  at  reformation?     By  no  means.     Here 
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then  is  where  the  work  of  the  visitor  is  to  be  accomplished, 
not  by  any  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the  prison — that 
must  be  left  to  the  Warden — but  that  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  persuade  them  to  become  better  men  and  better 
women,  so  that  they  may  leave  their  prison  cells  with  a  firm 
determination  to  do  what  is  right.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  urging  them  to  give  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord. 
This  has  been  my  aim,  and  I  know  that  my  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Evidences  are  not  wanting  in  the 
altered  lives  of  those  whom  I  have  met  afterward  to  prove  this. 
I  have  as  usual  visited  all  the  men  several  times  previous  to 
their  discharge,  and  have  made  since  the  last  published 
report  two  years  ago,  1,000  visits  to  the  Penitentiary,  and 
have  seen  the  inmates  either  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell 
doors  about  eighteen  thousand  (18,000)  times. 

THE  STATE   APPROPRIATION. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  value  of  this 
appropriation  If  it  were  not  for  the  aid  afforded  us  by  the 
State  a  very  large  proportion  would  leave  the  Penitentiary 
with  clothes  not  at  all  suitable  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 
ance in  looking  for  a  situation,  and  would  in  all  probability 
fall  back  into  crime  as  a  consequence. 

I  have  procured  suits  and  other  articles  of  clothing  for 
968  persons  on  their  discharge  during  the  last  two  years. 

I  have  procured  254  railroad  tickets  for  prisoners  to  take 
them  to  their  homes,  and  have  also  furnished  tools,  temporary 
boarding,  and  means  to  start  the  men  in  business  amounting 
to  $340.52. 

We  have  demands  from  the  County  Prison  for  which 
our  own  funds  are  exclusively  used,  no  part  being  taken 
from  the  State  appropriation. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  discharged 
prisoners  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  $6,576.25. 

A    FEW   CASES   OF   INTEREST. 

One  man  whom  I  fitted  up  with  a  suit  and  other  articles 
of  clothing  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  had  a  father  and 
mother  living  in  Omaha,  and  a  little  boy  three  years  old, 
his  wife  having  died  six  months  previous  to  his  discharge. 
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The  parents  were  anxious  to  have  him  return  to  them,  but 
were  not  financially  able  to  furnish  the  means.  With  the 
assistance  I  rendered  him  in  getting  a  ticket,  he  was  enabled 
to  do  so. 

Another  whom  I  took  to  the  cars  and  paid  his  fare  to 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  totally  unfit  to  take  care  of  himself — 
had  not  a  friend  in  the  city  or  State,  and  no  relations  except 
some  cousins  in  Lawrence,  where  I  sent  him. 

Another  whom  I  took  to  the  train  for  Baltimore  was 
simple  minded,  and  would  have  remained  in  the  city  where 
he  knew  no  one,  had  I  not  persuaded  him  to  go  to  his  mother 
in  Baltimore. 

Another,  whose  account  of  release  was  in  the  morning 
papers  on  the  day  of  his  discharge,  was  in  prison  13  years 
and  6  months  for  murder  on  the  high  seas,  and  was  originally 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  for  extenuating  circumstance  his 
sentence  was  commuted  by  President  Hayes  to  a  long  im- 
prisonment. He  was  going  to  ship  again  for  a  long  voyage, 
and  would  have  a  better  opportunity  from  New  York.  Not 
only  did  I  give  him  a  good  outfit,  but  also  furnished  him 
with  a  ticket  and  took  him  to  the  cars.  I  took  him  and  his 
belongings — some  ships  which  he  made  while  in  prison — to 
the  cars,  where  officers  and  detectives  were  on  the  look-out 
for  him,  when  I  quietly  informed  them  that  I  had  that  man 
in  charge.  Waited  until  the  train  left  the  depot  and  feaw 
him  off. 

Another,  a  colored  boy,  whoFe  home  was  in  Covington, 
Ky.,  where  his  father  is  a  Baptist  minister,  came  on  from 
there  in  charge  of  some  race  horses  to  go  to  Gloucester,  N.  J. 
Got  in  with  some  roughs  and  gamblers,  who  brought  him  to 
this  city.  (Jetting  out  of  money  he  committed  a  larceny, 
and  was  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  one  year  and  three 
months.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  in  the  city.  Parents 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him  since  he  left  home. 
I  fitted  him  out  with  clothes,  purchased  a  ticket  for  him  to 
Cincinnati,  opposite  Covington,  and  sent  him  home. 

Another,  a  blind  man,  who  was  shot  in  the  eyes  while 
committing  a  burglary,  had  a  sentence  of  five  years.  Had 
no  place  to  go  to.  Sent  him  to  House  of  Industry  temporarily, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  Almshouse. 
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A  friendless  man  of  64  was  in  the  Naval  Home.  Left 
there  without  permission,  and  was  marked  off  the  books  as  an 
inmate.  Got  drunk  and  committed  an  offense,  for  which  he 
received  a  sentence  of  one  year  and  six  months.  He  had  no 
home  and  no  friends  to  go  to  on  his  release.  Put  him  in  the 
Catharine  Street  House  of  Industry  until  I  could  get  the 
proper  papers  from  Washington  for  his  re-admission,  for 
which  he  was  very  grateful. 

In  all  of  these  cases  I  aided  those  released  both  in 
clothing  and  other  ways. 

VISITING   COMMITTEE   AT   THE   EASTERN   PENITENTIARY. 

We  have  earnest,  faithful  christian  workers  on  this 
committee,  some  of  whom  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of 
different  denominations.  These,  with  other  efficient  mem- 
bers, are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  "  rescue  the  perishing," 
spending  many  hours  every  week  in  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  so  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel. 

From  reports  received  from  the  block  committees  every 
month  we  are  informed  that  1,049  visits  were  made  to  the 
Prison  during  the  last  two  years,  and  that  27,003  were  made 
to  prisoners  either  in  their  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.  The 
female  prisoners  are  visited  by  the  lady  visitors  of  the 
conimittee. 

THE  OFFICERS. 

Warden  Michael  J.  Cassidy  is  assiduous  in  his  efforts 
in  maintaining  order  and  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the 
Prison — points  which  are  essential  to  the  right  management 
of  a  prison. 

M.  V.  Root,  the  Deputy  Warden,  is  an  efficient  officer, 
having  seen  many  years  in  the  service. 

The  Clerk,  D.  M.  Bussinger,  is  well  qualified  for  the 
position. 

Rev.  Joseph  Welch  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
and  labors  earnestly  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  My  inter- 
course with  him  is  of  the  most  pleasant  character. 

M.  V.  Ball,  M.  D.,  studies  the  cases  of  those  needing  his 
care,  and  is  very  successful  in  his  treatment. 

I  have  again  to  thank  the  Warden,  the  Deputy  Warden, 
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and  Overseers  for  their  kindness  and  the  valuable  assistance 
they  have  given  me.  Without  their  aid  I  should  have  much 
more  difficulty  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  those  about  to  be 
discharged. 

I  must  by  no  means  omit  mentioning  the  assistance  ren- 
dered me  by  the  two  faithful  Overseers  who  have  charge  of 
the  gate  in  taking  charge  of  prisoners,  on  the  morning  of 
their  release,  until  I  call  for  them  to  take  them  to  the  train. 

For  many  years  a  great  need  had  bee^  felt  for  a  teacher 
for  those  who  came  to  prison  without  being  able  to  read  or 
write,  but  who  were  desirous  of  learning.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  this  want  no  longer  exists,  as  a  teacher  has  been 
employed  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  those  needing  his 
services. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY   PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  679  visits  to  the  Prison, 
a  large  increase  over  previous  years.  The  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee are  faithful  in  the  attention  given  to  those  of  their  own 
sex  who  are  confined  within  the  walls.  Much  good  reading 
matter  has  been  distributed  in  both  the  male  and  the  female 
department,  and  the  lady  visitors,  as  well  as  J.  J.  Camp  and 
W.  W.  Walters,  have  been  assiduous  and  successful  in  their 
effi)rts  to  obtain  situations  for  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged. The  Prison  is  well  managed.  Cleanliness  and 
good  order  prevail.  The  Inspectors  labor  under  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  overcrowding  in 
both  the  convict  and  untried  departments,  rendering  separa- 
tion impossible.  Our  worthy  Treasurer,  George  W.  Hall, 
as  an  Inspector,  is  deeply  interested  and  devotes  much  time 
to  the  work. 

CHESTER   COUNTY    PBISON. 

8.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee^ 
reports  30  visits  to  that  institution,  with  1,250  visits  made  to 
prisoners  in  their  cells. 

William  Scattergood,  also  a  member  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, is  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Chester 
County  and  devotes  much  time  to  the  oversight  of  the 
Prison,  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  it  is  well  managed. 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  has  lately  become  a  visitor  to  this 
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Prison  as  well  as  to  the  prisons  in  Philadelphia.  She  is  gifted 
in  conversing  with  and  addressing  prisoners.  We  feel  assured 
that  much  good  will  ensue  from  her  visits. 

OTHER   COUNTY   PRISONS. 

Not  the  least  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Acting 
Committee,  is  the  visitation  of  some  of  the  County  Prisons, 
which  is  so  ably  performed  by  Frederick  J.  Pooley,  Visitor- 
at-large  of  the  County  Prisons  of  the  State.  He  reports  a 
satisfactory  visit  to  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory,  an  in- 
stitution which,  he  says,  is  improved  and  creditable  to  the 
State.  Found  everything  in  good  order  and  very  cleanly. 
A  Sunday-school  is  conducted  every  Sabbath  morning,  and 
service  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Chaplain. 

He  reports  having  visited  the  Jails  at  WilHamsport, 
Reading,  Lebanon,  Harrisburg,  Danville,  Bedford,  Alle- 
gheny, Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Columbus,  Ohio — some  of  thera 
several  times.  In  most  of  these,  services  are  held  every  Sab- 
bath. 

In  two  of  these  prisons — Danville  and  Allegheny — be 
asked  the  question,  "Do  you  think  the  religious  services 
conducive  of  good  ?"  The  reply  at  Danville  was,  "  No  doubt 
of  it.  One  man  in  particular  who  used  to  swear  continually 
no  longer  uses  profane  language  and  looks  forward,  with 
pleasure,  to  the  coming  of  the  visitor  who  conducts  the  serv- 
ices on  the  Sabbath." 

Inspector  Reed,  of  Allegheny,  said,  "  I  am  ^ure  they  do 
good.  Only  a  short  time  since  a  poor,  unfortunate  woman, 
or  rather  once  unfortunate  woman,  who  had  reached  her 
home  in  a  distant  city,  wrote  back,  *  Keep  on  telling  the  good 
news.  It  has  saved  me  and  prepared  me  for  heaven.  The 
text  the  preacher  spoke  from,  while  I  was  in  the  Pittsburg 
Jail,  did  it.'" 

In  most  of  these  Prisons  our  visitor  had  an  opportunity 
to  address  the  prisoners  on  the  Sabbath.  In  regard  to  his 
visit  to  Bedford,  he  says : 

"  I  visited  the  Jail  at  Bedford,  and  was  invited  to  speak ; 
in  doing  so  I  referred  to  the  mother  thinking  of  her  boy 
to-day ;  one  prisoner  jumped  up  and  ran  from  the  room  to 
his  cell ;  I  soon  found  every  one  weeping."    The  solemnity 
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of  that  occasion,  he  says,  will  long  linger  with  him.  The 
boy  who  went  to  his  cell  said,  "  Sir,  when  you  spoke  of  my 
poor  mother  I  could  not  listen  any  longer.  When  I  get  out 
I  will  never  come  back  again/' 

HOUSE  OF   COREECTION. 

Mary  8.  Whelen,  of  the  committee  to  visit  this  insti- 
•ttition,  reported  that  during  the  summer  months  she  paid 
several  visits.  Found  about  the  usual  number  of  women 
employed  in  making  clothes  for  the  men  and  in  laundry 
work.  She  went  to  the  men's  quarters,  and  found  every- 
thing scrupulously  clean.  Visited  kitchen  and  men's  bath- 
rooms and  clothing-room,  where  an  entire  clean  suit  is  given 
the  inmates  every  week  after  they  have  taken  a  bath.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order. 

POLICE   MATRONS. 

"The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police 
Matrons  "  have  done  faithful  work  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  law  passed  in  1889  says : 

"  A  Police  Matron  shall  be  appointed  for  each  station- 
house  to  which  female  prisoners  and  children  are  or  may  be 
taken,  and  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  receive,  search,  take 
charge  of,  and  properly  care  for  all  female  prisoners  and 
children  who  shall  be  brought  to  such  station-house.'' 

This  Act  of  Assembly  is  mandatory.  The  Department 
of  Public  Safety  nas  complied  with  the  law  in  fourteen  out 
of  thirty  districts  and  sub-districts.  The  Director  says  in 
his  annual  report :  "  I  am  unable  to  appoint  more  matrons 
until  new  houses  with  quarters  for  matrons  are  built  or  old 
ones  altered  so  as  to  provide  quarters.  The  expense  of  alter- 
ing our  old  houses  for  this  purpose  would  be  so  great  that  I 
have  not  recommended  to  Councils  any  appropriation  for  this 
purpose." 

The  official  reports  for  1893  and  1894  give  the  total 
number  of  arrests  and  lodgers  during  those  years. 

1893. 

Women,  white,  4,991 ;  colored,  839 ;  total,  5,830. 
Mrs.  Blankenburg  reports  the  number  received  by  the 
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Police  Matrons  for  that  year  as  4,028;  intoxicated,  2,012; 
lost  children,  2,166. 

Lodgers:  White  women,  409;  colored,  16;  total,  425. 

Of  the  total  number  of  women  arrested  during  the  year 
1893,  229  were  sent  to  prison,  the  others  being  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  to  reformatories,  or  discharged. 

1894. 

The  official  report  shows  6,393  white  women  arrested, 
and  colored,  949 ;  total,  6,342. 

The  matrons'  reports  show  4,821  taken  to  the  stations 
where  there  are  Police  Matrons,  of  whom  2,710  were  intoxi- 
cated ;  children  brought  in,  2,637. 

Superintendent  Linden,  of  the  Police  Department,  says : 
"  The  services  of  Police  Matrons  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  they  relieve  the  police  from 
many  perplexing  and  arduous  duties." 

The  following  account  of  the  rise  and  organization  of 
the  "  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons," 
prepared  by  one  of  our  members,  will  be  found  interesting: 

As  early  as  1886,  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  made 
an  attempt  to  have  matrons  placed  in  the  police  stations  to 
take  charge  of  women  and  children.  Mayor  William  B. 
Smith  approved  of  the  plan,  and  President  Lawrence,  of  the 
Select  Council,  said  "  that  if  the  women  would  assist  in  ob- 
taining proper  persons  for  matrons  the  city  authorities  would 
give  them  their  co-operation." 

The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Stations 
then  came  into  existence,  and  was  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing societies,  each  contributing  three  members,  namely  : 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society,  the  New  Century  Club,  the  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  Society  for  l  Organizing 
Charity.  IHISIIIII 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  three  years  later,  a  bill  was 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  Legislature,  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Police  Matrons  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes."  There  are  now  fourteen 
Matrons  in  Station  Houses,  and  an  appropriation  for  four 
additional  ones  for  the  year  1895.     The  greatest  improve- 
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ment  has  been  manifest  since  the  movement  began. 
Formerly  the  police  had  charge  of  the  women,  criminal  or 
otherwise.  Any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  human  beings  can  understand  what  a  step  toward 
progress  has  been  made.  I  have  paid  many  visits  ^to  the 
Matrons  for  the  past  five  year^,  and  have  invariably  found 
that  they  endeavor  to  help  these  women  in  many  ways,  by 
making  efforts  to  obtain  situations  for  them,  by  taking  lost 
children  to  their  homes,  and  encouraging  many  unfortunate 
women  by  kind  words  of  advice,  and  even  though  they  meet 
with  disappointment  often,  yet  they  do  not  lose  their  interest 
in  giving  all  the  aid  they  can  to  those  who  are  willing  to  try 
and  help  themselves.  The  Matrons  are  sensible,  kind- 
hearted  women  of  middle  age,  and  have  held  their  situations 
for  some  years  past  and  very  seldom  is  there  any  change 
made  unless  by  death  or  ill  health,  showing,  I  think,  that 
they  seem  to  be  fitted  for  the  position  they  occupy.  Each 
Matron  sends  in  a  report  every  month  of  what  has  taken 
place,  which  is  read  at  the  meetings,  and  often  they  are  of 
great  interest.  To  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Associated 
Committee  on  Police  Matrons :  "  The  duties  of  the  Matrons 
vary  somewhat,  according  to  their  location.  All  have 
apartments  in  the  Station  Houses,  and  are  ready  for  duty 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  a  part  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
rule  that  the  Matrons  shall  search  all  female  prisoners,  and 
attend  to  the  needs  of  women  and  children.  Girl  prisoners 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  must  be  taken  into  Court  by  a 
Matron.  Some  women  are  brought  in  the  Station  House 
who  have  not  committed  any  offense,  such  as  the  insane,  or 
bewildered,  those  taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  streets,  and 
strangers,  or  women  who  cannot  reach  their  homes  or  friends 
for  want  of  money  or  proper  direction.  Matrons  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  gifts  or  rewards  of  any  description  for 
service  rendered.  The  care  of  runaway  children  and  young 
girls  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  Matrons  duty. 
Besides  the  safety  and  protection  given,  the  Matron  can 
extend  a  helping  hand  by  persuading  the  young  people  to 
return  to  their  friends.  In  Chicago  the  women  have  dupli- 
cate keys  to  the  women's  cells,  and  always  accompany  women 
prisoners  into  court.   They  also  have  secured  separate  depart- 
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ments  of  cells  for  women  in  many  of  the  Stations.  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  report  the  work  done  by  Police  Matrons  as 
giving  entire  satisfaction  in  both  -cities,  and  to  a  wonderful 
degree  increasing  the  ^fl&ciency  of  the  Police  Department" 
There  are  between  five  and  six  thousand  women  arrested 
during  the  year,  and  the  Matrons  report  that  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  arrests  are  due  to  intoxication.  The  Police 
Matrons  receive  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  procure  their  own 
food.     They  are  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Mary  S.  Whelen. 

report  of  our  agent  at  the   philadelphia   county 
prison — wilmer  w.  walter. 

The  Acting  Committee  is  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
faithful  worker  at  the  County  Prison  as  Wilmer  W.  Walter, 
who  is  the  agent  of  the  Society,  and  also  in  having  the  Kev. 
Joseph  J.  Camp,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
but  appointed  an  agent  by  the  Inspectors.  Nevertheless  the 
two  gentlemen  work  in  harmony,  and  the  good  that  is  done 
by  them  is  truly  wonderful.  The  work  there  is  quite  difier- 
ent  from  that  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  At  the  latter  we 
deal  with  sentenced  convicts  entirely.  At  the  former  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  not  had  their  trial  are  investigated, 
and  hundreds  who  should  not  be  sufifered  to  remain  in  prison 
are  released  through  their  efforts. 

Out  of  the  many  cases  brought  monthly  to  the  notice  of 
the  Acting  Committee  a  few  may  be  mentioned  to  show  the 
character  of  the  work  done. 

A  man  was  arrested  for  dumping  dirt  on  a  lot  without 
the  permission  of  the  owner,  and  was  arrested  for  breach  of 
ordinance.  He  had  a  large  family  to  support,  and  would 
lose  his  work  if  kept  in  prison.  Upon  representing  his  case  to 
the  magistrate  he  was  discharged. 

A  boy  who  was  selling  pretzels  near  the  public  buildings 
without  a  license  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  breach 
of  ordinance.  He  could  speak  but  little  English,  and  was 
crying  bitterly,  saying  he  had  an%old  mother  to  support. 
He  had  committed  no  crime.  The  magistrate  gave  his  dis- 
charge. 

Three  boys  were  on  Eighth  Street  selling  goods  without 
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a  license.  They  also  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for 
breach  of  ordinance.  The  boys  having  been  in  the  country 
but  a  short  time  were  ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  did  not  know 
that  a  license  was  required.  The  magistrate  cheerfully  gave 
their  discharge. 

A  man  having  a  wife  and  four  small  children  to  support, 
with  no  work  and  nothing  to  eat,  as  a  last  resort  went  to  beg- 
ging on  the  street.  An  officer  arrested  him.  Felt  sorry  for 
him,  as  he  had  not  committed  a  crime.  Obtained  from  the 
magistrate  a  release  for  him.  * 

A  man  would  go  on  a  spree  periodically.  At  such  times 
the  wife  would  have  to  go  to  the  wash-tub  to  support  their 
five  little  children.  At  last  tiring  of  this  she  had  him 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  non-support. 

After  he  had  been  there  a  few  days  his  wife  came  to  see 
him.  He  said  he  would  drink  no  more  if  she  would  let  him 
out.  He  had  work,  and  could  make  good  wages.  On  his 
promise  to  do  better  the  magistrate  gave  his  discharge. 

A  colored  boy  was  found  warming  himself  over  a  grat- 
ing over  the  pavement  at  the  Reading  Railroad  Depot, 
Twelfth  and  Market  Streets.  He  was  ordered  home  by  an 
officer;  but  on  being  found  the  next  day  at  the  same  place, 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  Obtained  his  discharge  the 
next  day,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  mother. 

Two  boys  of  about  15  ran  away  from  home  in  Brooklyn 
and  came  to  this  city.  Were  arrested  as  vagrants  and  sent 
to  prison.  The  case  being  reported  to  J.  J.  Camp,  he  wrote 
to  the  mothers.  One  sent  a  ticket  for  him  to  return.  The 
other  was  too  poor,  but  wanted  her  son  back.  Their  dis- 
charge was  obtained,  tickets  bought,  and  both  sent  home. 

A  boy  of  14,  having  a  little  change,  went  to  the  theatre. 
Being  late  when  it  was  over,  he  was  afraid  to  go  home,  know- 
ing he  would  be  locked  out,  so  got  into  a  wagon  to  sleep. 
He  was  found  by  an  officer  and  sent  to  prison.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  out  to  work,  his  father  being  dead,  and  he 
assisted  his  mother.  The  boy  promising  not  to  go  to  the 
theatre  again,  his  discharge  was  obtained. 

These  cases  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
work  and  the  importance  of  having  such  persons  as  the 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp  and  Wilmer  W.  Walter  to  attend  to  it. 
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At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  held  Sec- 
ond month  1 5th,  1894,  the  committee  to  select  a  suitable  de- 
pository for  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 
reported  that  the  library  had  been  donated  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  alcove,  the 
members  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  out  books  when  desired.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  interested  in  Penology  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege. 

The  following  preamble  a«id  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  same  meeting : 

.  Whereas,  The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  has 
heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  (he  death  of  Edward  S.  Whelen,  the  father  of  our 
faithful  and  esteemed  co-member,  Mary  S.  Whelen,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Society; 
therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  tender  Mary  S.  Whelen  our  sincere  sympathy,  and  appreciate 
the  loss  she,  in  common  with  our  whole  community,  has  sustained  in  the  decease  of 
a  father,  friend,  and  citizen,  universally  beloved  and  honored  for  his  osefalness, 
integrity,  and  public  spirit,  and  trust  that  through  Holy  Help  she  may  find  that  true 
and  living  consolation  in  her  affliction  which  alone  comes  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND   SEVENTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  snow-storms  of  the 
winter  the  anniversary  was  commemorated  at  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Girard  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  Second 
month  25th,  1894.  It  was  an  evening  meeting,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  very  good.  The  church  was  well  filled,  and 
every  effort  made  by  the  Vestry  to  insure  a  successful  cele- 
bration. 

The  choir  opened  with  appropriate  singing,  and  was 
followed  by  an  earnest  prayer  by  the  pastor. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Caleb  J.  Mihie,  and  the 
First  Vice-President,  Edward  Townsend,  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  Alfred  H.  Love,  was  requested  to  take  the  chair. 
He  presented  briefly  the  history  of  the  Prison  Society,  show- 
ing the  objects  and  working  of  the  organization.  He  marked 
the  stages  of  improvement  in  penal  discipline  during  the 
century,  and  how  practically  the  Acting  Committee  con- 
ducted its  work.  He  referred  to  the  statement  made  in  the  last 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  the  need  of  reformation  in  refornia- 
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tories.  In  other  words,  that  there  are  changes  that  should  be 
made  so  that  the  true  principles  of  reformatory  treatment 
may  be  carried  out.  He  said  the  remarks  that  appeared  in 
the  said  Journal  touching  the  Huntington  Reformatory, 
Pennsylvania,  were  not  in  any  sense  personal^  but  the  severity 
and  cruelty  that  was  reported  as  existing  there  was  due  to 
the  congregate  system.  In  fact,  the  system  seemed  to  involve 
severe  treatment,  and  it  would  always  be  likely  to  be  so  until 
there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  separate  and  individual  treat- 
ment. He  referred  to  the  estimable  character  of  the  late  and 
present  Superintendents  of  that  institution. 

He  described  the  reforms  that  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  Prison  Society  and  those  contemplated,  such  as  the 
shortening  of  sentences  for  good  behavior,  the  division  of  the 
results  of  labor,  the  principle  of  restitution  for  the  person 
robbed  or  injured,  the  eflforts  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
the  abolition  of  time  sentences,  the  employment  of  prisoners 
and  their  care  after  discharge.  He  described  the  good  work 
done  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  County  Prison. 

John  J.  Lytle  acted  as  Secretary,  and  read  letters  from 
Governor  Pattison,  Mayor  Stuart,  President  Milne,  William 
Tallack,  of  England ;  Mr.  McClaughry,  and  others. 

He  read  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline 
and  Philanthropy  published  by  the  Society.  He  quoted  a 
number  of  interesting  incidents  and  special  cases  coming 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  County  Prison,  and 
himself.  He  described  the  workings  of  the  Police  Matrons 
and  the  good  our  committee  of  women  was  accomplishing  in 
this  direction. 

F. W.  Nibecker  spoke  on  the  family  system  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  and  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  young  offenders,  showing  how  the  principle  of  care- 
ful training  in  all  the  necessary  walks  of  life,  a  sort  of  home 
influence  under  kind  but  strict  management,  affected  the 
reformation  of  the  young,  and  how  greatly  their  behavior 
was  improved. 

Rev.  Herman  L.  Duhring  spoke  on  "  Prisons  and  Prison- 
ers ;"  the  need  of  visitation  and  of  personal  aid.  He  referred 
to  the  placing  of  our  discharged  prisoners  in  homes  and  our 
care  for  them  while  obtaining  employment,  and  of  our  aid 
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for  the  Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners  in  West  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  inmates  are  taught  broom-making.  He  paid 
a  deserved  tribute  to  the  usefulness  of  this  Home,  and  felt  it  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  workings  of  the  Prison  Society. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  religious  meetings  at  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  the  value  of  the  musical  exercises  by  the  choirs  of 
the  different  churches. 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
spoke  on  "  Our  Duty  to  the  Criminal,"  showing  how  closely 
we  were  connected  in  the  social  life  and  how  the  strong  should 
aid  the  weak ;  that  there  was  a  practical  and  a  religious  work 
we  could  all  do,  and  that  it  was  God's  will  we  should  never 
desert  those  in  trouble. 

He  beautifully  portrayed  the  humble  mission  of  visiting 
those  in  prison,  and  how  essential  it  was  to  do  all  with  love 
and  faith.  He  welcomed  the  Society  to  his  church,  and 
would  always  be  pleased  to  aid  its  cause. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  Fourth 
month  19th,  1894,  the  following  memorial  of  our  late  mem- 
ber, Anna  R.  Eyre,  was  read  and  approved  : 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  we  leaxD  of  the  death  of  our  friend,  Anna  R.  Eyre, 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylyania  Prison  Society. 
Her  sweet,  gentle  character,  tempered  with  christian  charity  and  devotion  to  the 
work,  won  for  her  many  warm  friends,  besides  those  of  the  Soicitety  who  were  obserr- 
ant  of  her  works ;  the  poor  and  distressed  under  bans  for  wrong-doing,  especially 
the  juveniles,  to  whom  she  ministered  frequently  in  trying  to  direct  thera  aright, 
and  to  shield  them  from  overbearing  judgment  of  their  case,  that  they  might  not  only 
have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  they  might  have  forgiveness  and  a  chance  for 
repentance  and  better  doing. 

In  these  matters  she  seemed  especially  interested  even  up  to  a  few  days  befors 
she  was  called  to  her  reward. 

She  had  been  a  faithful  visitor  both  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Coanty 
Prison,  and  her  loss  to  our  Society  is  one  which  is  keenly  felt,  and  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  hope  and  trust  that  the  good  Lord  has  called  her  up  higher,  even  to  the  para- 
dise of  the  saved  that  have  gone  before. 

We  therefore  cause  this  minute  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Society. 

In  connection  with  this  memorial  we  append  the  follow- 
ing communication,  sent  by  her  some  time  before  her  death, 
of  instances  coming  under  her  care  dbring  the  past  year: 

In  the  direction  of  reform,  the  year  has  not  been  without  result  in  the  experi- 
ence of  a  woman  member  of  the  Prison  Society,  whose  sympathy  went  out  warmly 
to  a  young  German  girl  whom  she  found  at  Moynmensing.  The  matron  and  the 
physician  (also  a  young  woman)  spoke  highly  of  this  prisoner,  and  felt  anxiety  lest, 
coming  out  friendless  and  humiliated,  she  might  fall  into  evil  counsel.  X>n  the  day 
of  her  release  the  visitor  went  early  and  brought  her  to  her  own  home,  where  she  re- 
mained a  few  days,  until  a  suitable  position  could  be  found  for  her.    It  was  hard  to 
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combat  and  overcome  a  natural  prejudice  with  the  excellent  woman  wlio  finally  em- 
ployed her,  and  in  whose  family  she  remains  faithful  and  beloved,  and  loving  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  siogle-hearted^girl  who  was  led  into  evil,  for  a  short  time,  rather 
than  chose  it.  And,  although  larger  wages  have  been  offered  her,  she  persistently 
refuses  to  leave  the  home  where  she  has  had  kind  consideration.  It  is  little  less  than 
a  year  since  her  release,  and  she  has  sent  morp  than  $40  to  her  parents,  in  Germanjr, 
besides  fitting  herself  out  with  good  clothing,  and  helping  some  who  need,  here  m 
the  city. 

Another  case  of  equal  interest  has  amply  repaid  the  confidence  of  this  visitor^ 
in  taking  to  her  home  one  released  from  the  County  Prison  who  had  twice  been  ,an 
inmate.  The  fault  was  theft,  but  she  seems  to  have  overcome  the  great  sin  of  covet- 
ousness,  and  for  months  was  the  faithful  caretaker  of  this  home.  Grateful  for  being 
taken  into  confidence,  she  desired  at  first  to  do  any  duty,  arid  was  told  she  might 
have  the  care  of  the  silver,  carrying  the  basket  up-stairs  every  night  and  keeping  it 
wholly  in  her  own  care. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  entire  confidence  which  helped  her  to  keep  honest.  Certain 
it  is  that  she  is  a  useful,  capable,  and  self-respecting  woman  today ;  has  asked  to  be 
received  into  a  church  membership,  and  is  happy  in  her  "  overcoming." 

The  best  among  us  know  that  with  environment  which  elevates,  we  "do  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  do,"  and  that  God's  strength  is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  we  continually  pray  for  it,  and  that  from  its  lack  our  weaker  brother  or  sister 

"  Has  but  slumbered  in  the  path 
We  have  in  safety  trod."  A.  R.  Eyre. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  Ninth  month  20th 
the  following  memorial  was  read  and  approved  : 

MEMOKIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  CLEAVER. 

The  summer  adjournment,  while  it  has  brought  rest  and 
strength  to  some,  has  not  been  without  its  trials  and  separa- 
tions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  its  Acting  Com- 
mittee, and  we,  the  intimate  and  admiring  friends  of 

JESSE   CLEAVER, 

have  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  advanced  age  of  79  years,  and  but  a  short  time  after  his 
last  visit  to  the  Penitentiarj'. 

He  was  for  many  years  one  of  our  most  faithful  visitors,, 
and  his  interviews  with  prisoners  were  performed  with  that 
quiet  sincerity  thaj.  always  impresses  itself  upon  a  prisoner,, 
and  secures  his  confidence  and  respect,  and  goes  the  farthest 
to  inspire  him  with  renewed  efforts  for  a  restoration  to  the 
path  of  virtue. 

While  his  visitations  among  the  prisoners  were  quiet 
and  unostentatious,  he  was  firm  and  resolute  for  principle; 
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while  charitable  and  forgiving  by  nature,  he  was  uncompro- 
misingly opposed  to  everything  wrong.  His  mission  was 
practical  and  substantial  aid,  by  pointing  out  the  surest  and 
safest  way  for  a  higher  life,  so  that  we  frequently  heard  the 
expressions:  "Tell  Mr.  Cleaver  we  will  be  pleased  to  see 
him."  **  He  always  has  something  good  to  say."  "  Let  him 
know  that  we  miss  him  if  he  stays  away  long." 

The  gaining  of  such  souls  by  sincere  and  friendly  visits 
in  prison  is  a  rare  and  praiseworthy  gift,  bringing  comfort, 
encouragement,  and  reward  to  giver  and  receiver,  and  insur- 
ing for  the  visitor  in  the  translation  of  his  spirit,  that  mes- 
sage of  love :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant :  thoa 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

With  assurances  of  our  profound  sympathy,  we  direct  a 
€opy  of  this  Memorial  to  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  our 
beloved  friend. 


Also  of  Annie  Caley  Dorland : 

MEMOKIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  ANNIE  CALEY 
DORLAND. 

A  month  ago,  on  the  22d  of  the  Eighth  month, 

ANNIE   CALEY    DORLAND, 

a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  a  faithful 
visitor  at  the  Prisons  as  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
passed  to  the  higher  life,  meriting  the  blessings  that  attend  a 
dedication  to  the  truth  and  the  duties  that  were  so  beautifully 
and  faithfully  upheld  and  performed. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Caley,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  revered  member  of  the  Acting  Committee 
and  a  zealous  visitor  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  regularly 
attended  our  meetings  until  removed  by  dfeath. 

It  is  an  impressive  page  in  the  history  of  a  Society  as 
time-honored  as  this,  and  a  noble  example,  to  find  parent 
and  offspring  successively  engaged  in  its  beneficent  work. 

Annie  Caley  Dorland  will  be  remembered  and  beloved 
for  the  gentleness  of  her  character;  her  strong  attachment 
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to  her  duty,  often  expressing  the  feeling  that  she  feared  she 
was  not  capable  of  doing  all  she  desired  or  that  was  required ; 
persistent  in  upholding  the  right ;  willing  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others ;  persuasive  and  encouraging 
with  the  misguided,  and  clearly  showing  them  the  true  means 
by  which  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  life  and  to  merit  and 
receive  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  special  labors  of  the 
Prison  Matrons  and  in  saving  women  and  children  from  dis- 
honor and  degradation. 

We  have  been  signally  blessed  by  having  one  so  pure, 
so  gifted,  and  so  devoted  to  be  in  membership  with  us,  even 
if  the  period  has  been  comparatively  brief.  We  know  it 
was  until  her  life  here  was  closed,  and  until  she  could  leave 
it  "to  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the  righteous  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial  be  sent,  with  our  sincere  sympathy,  to 
the  family  of  our  departed  friend. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month  20th,  1894. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  Tenth  month  18th, 
1894,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  MARMADUKE 
WATSON. 

At  our  last  meeting,  less  than  a  month  ago,  there 
answered  to  the  roll-calL  our  faithful  and  endeared  friend 
and  fellow-member, 

MARMADUKE  WATSON. 

Within  a  few  days  thereafter  he  answered  to  that 
superior  call  to  which  he  was  well  prepared  to  respond : 
"  Come  up  higher." 

At  the  advanced  age  of  81  he  quietly  and  peacefully 
passed  onward,  admired,  beloved,  and  regretted. 

It  was  in  1882  that  Marmaduke  Watson  accepted  a 
position  on  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,  and  at  once  became  a  favorite  with  every 
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one,  because  of  bis  retiring  manners,  bis  sincerity,  bis  un- 
blemished record,  and  bis  devotion  to  bis  duties.  Tbe  pris- 
oner found  in  bim  a  visitor,  tbat  wbile  sympathizing  and 
encouraging  as  a  friend,  be  was  tbe  uncompromising  enemy 
of  crime. 

As  one  of  tbe  oldest  school  teacliers  in  the  community, 
he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  leader  as  to 
bow  to  live,  as  well  as  bow  to  ennoble  life,  so  that  those  in 
and  out  of  prison  revered  bim  as  preceptor  and  model.  A 
fortnight  before  his  decease  he  was  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  bis  visiting  from  cell  to  cell;  and  with  one  unanimous 
expression  tbe  prisoners  he  visited  deplore  the  fact  he  will 
come  to  them  no  more,  while  the  oflBcers  of  the  Penitentiary 
unhesitatingly  commend  him  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
and  judicious  visitors. 

Favored  indeed  have  we  been  to  have  had  in  our  midst 
one  in  whom  was  beautifully  exemplified  the  love  and  care 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  giveth  those  "  who  forget  not  His 
law  and  whose  hearts  keepeth  His  commandments;  for  length 
of  days  and  long  life  and  peace  shall  be  theirs.'' 

With  sincere  sympathy  for  bis  family,  and  assured  of 
the  comfort  that  will  come  to  them  because  of  his  eminent 
worth  from  the  Giver  of  all  good,  we  direct  tbat  a  copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  them  by  our  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  JUVENILE 
COMMITMENTS,  HOUSE  OF  DETEN- 
TION, ETC. 

First  Month  17th,  1895. 

Your  Committee  are  of  unanimous  opinion  that  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature  to  provide 
that  minors,  children  below  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  County  Prison  when  first  arrested,  but  to  a 
House  of  Detention  provided  for  minors.  This,  if  a  first 
offense,  would  remove  much  of  the  stigma  of  the  present 
dreadful  situation  of  placing  all  these  children  (about  265 
per  year)  in  a  felon's  cell,  when  in  a  few  days  we  find  out 
fifty  per  cent,  are  discharged  without  a  trial  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  discharged  at  the  trial  of  the  magistrate.  In  our 
judgment  it  seems  desirable  to  petition  the  Legislature  to 
empower  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  establish  such 
a  House  of  Detention  for  minors,  either  by  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000,  or  by  giving  opportunity  for  Christian  benevo- 
lence to  step  in  and  speedily  found  such  a  refuge  for  the 
child,  that  it  may  be  prevented  from  running  into  evil 
habits ;  that  after  such  a  house  shall  be  established  it  shall 
be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  County  Prison. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  have  asked  our  counsellors 
to  draft  a  suitable  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  as 
soon  as  possible  by  our  State  Assemblyman. 

Now  it  is  not  likely  this  bill  will  pass  unless  we  are 
in  earnest  and  willing  to  follow  up  the  cause  by  sending  one 
or  two  good  speakers  to  go  before  the  House,  or  Committee, 
if  we  must,  and  give  statistics  for  d^^iring  it,  and  show  what 
benefits  are  to  be  had  from  such  a  provision. 

If  you  will  send  one  or  more  such  able  speakers  to 
espouse  the  cause,  then  there  is  great  hope  of  getting 
it,  but  if  you  do  noty  then  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time,  and  your 
Committee  might  as  well  be  discharged  at  once. 

We  have  also  taken  in  hand  the  drafting  of  a  bill  to 
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prevent  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen  years  attending 
the  theatre  without  being  accompanied  by  a  parent  or 
guardian.  This  bill  can  be  spoken  for  by  the  same  persons 
that  we  send  to  speak  for  the  House  of  Detention. 

Your  Committee  are  also  desirous  that  some  further 
work  be  done  at  the  same  time  in  favor  of  preventing  all 
children  below  sixteen  years  of  age  going  to  pawn  articles  at 
the  pawnbrokers.  A  very  good  provision  was  made  for  this 
about  two  years  ago,  in  a  bill  that  did  not  pass,  for  want  of 
a  warm-hearted,  determined  speaker  in  its  favor.  We  shall 
try  and  get  the  wording  of  that  bill,  and  have  it  re-presented 
for  enactment,  or  substitute  another,  if  the  Society  will  pro- 
vide an  earnest  speaker  for  its  favor. 

While  these  three  points  respecting  the  juvenile  were 
referred  ^to  this  Committee,  we  are  of  opinion  that  all  of 
them  should  be  pressed  to  realization ;  that  not  only  the 
members  of  this  Society  should  aid  in  bringing  it  about,  but 
we  should  ask  the  help  of  all  good  citizens  of  this  great 
Commonwealth. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolvedf  That  we  think  it  desirable  to  hare  in  large  cities,  and  especiallv  in  thi^ 
a  Juvenile  House  of  Detention  for  oflfenders  (below  16  years  of  age);  that  we 
endeavor  to  cause  a  proper  law  to  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  enabling  the 
authorities  to  accejjt  a  proper  building  for  the  purpose,  from  benevolent  donors,  if 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Resolredj  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society  that  a  legislative  enactment 
preventing  the  attendance  of  minor  children,  below  16  years  old,  at  the  theatre 
unattended  by  a  parent  or  guardian  would  be  a  very  great  help  in  preventing  minor 
misdemeanors.  This  privileged  theatre  going  by  children  we  consider  one  of  the  most 
fertile  causes  to  commit  the  little  misdemeanors. 

Resolved^  That  if  we  can  get  a  proper  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  prevent 
children  (below  16  years)  going  to  the  pawn  shop  to  dispose  of  goods  (whether  stolen 
or  not)  it  would  be  cutting  off  a  very  great  temptation  to  steal  and  pawn,  in  order  to 
get  money  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

Resolvedf  That  the  vSociety  send  proper  persons  to  sustain  these  causes  before  the 
Legislature,  or  the  Committee  of  the  House  at  Harrisbnrg,  whenever  they  mat  be 
heard.' 

Signed  by  the  Committee  January  11th,  1895. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PKISON  C0NGKE8S  AT 
8T.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Held  Sixth  Month  16th-20th,  1894. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
held  Fourth  month  26th,  the  following  persons  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  this  Congress,  and  subsequently  received 
a  commission  from  Governor  Pattison  to  represent  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania:  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Afred  H.  Love,  George 
W.  Hall,  John  J.  Lytle,  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  and  Rev.  John 
S.  Macintosh.  « 

None,  however,  attended  but  Deborah  C.  Leeds  and 
myself.  The  first  session  of  this,  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting,  was  held  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  16th  instant, 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  at  the  State  Capitol,  which 
was  handsomely  and  tastefully  decorated  with  flags,  bunting, 
tropical  plants,  and  flowers.  The  occasion  was  in  some  part 
of  a  social  character,  as  many  of  the  delegates  then  met  each 
other  for  the  first  time  since  reaching  the  city,  old  acquaint- 
ances were  renewed  and  new  ones  formed. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  hall  was  nearly  filled.  It 
was  thought  that  only  about  half  of  the  delegates  had  ar- 
rived, but  the  presence  of  a  majority  was  a  pleasing  surprise. 
Fully  250  ladies  and  gentlemen  occupied  the  room,  and 
evinced  a  deep  and  conscientious  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
which  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  McG.  Dana,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  delivered  a  fervent  request  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty  upon  the  gathering  and  the  great  work 
of  reform  it  had  before  it. 

At  8.15  Judge  A.  C.  Hickman,  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee  on  Entertainment,  took  the  chair,  saying  that  he 
was  happy,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  visitors. 

The  people,  he  remarked,  were  greatly  in  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  if  at  some  period  such  a  gath- 
ering might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  congregation  of 
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misguided  and  over-zealous  reformers,  as  cranks,  to  use  a 
modernism,  such  was  not  now  the  case.  On  the  other  band, 
the  convocation  was  looked  upon  as  the  recognition  of  the 
moral  element  in  society  ;  disposed  to  approach  a  subject  of 
vast  and  universal  concern  upon  the  principles  of  enlight- 
ened consideration,  typical  of  the  advancement  of  Christian 
civilization. 

GOVERNOR   NELSON, 

in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  gave  the  Congress 
greeting,  happy  to  find  that  a  body  of  genuine  reformers 
and  practical  men  had  come  to  the  Commonwealth  to  de- 
liberate upon  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  age  imbued 
with  the  proper  spirit.  He  observed  that  they  did  not  come 
with  noisy  ostentation,  but  as  thoughtful  and  considerate  men, 
to  consider  a  most  vital  social  probleft — crime  and  its  pun- 
ishment. In  early  periods  the  methods  of  treating  crimes 
and  criminals  were  cruel  and  barbaric.  Pickpockets  and 
petty  vagabonds  were  hung  or  tortured,  but  crime  was  not 
diminished  thereby. 

He  compared  them  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
Human  experience  has  demonstrated,  he  said,  that  killing, 
maiming,  and  enslaving  does  not  diminish  criminality,  but 
excites  it.  The  barbarous  system  of  banishment,  as  prac- 
ticed in  Russia  at  the  present  time,  was  commented  upon,  as 
well  as  the  early  English  custom  of  exiling  prisoners  to 
Australia. 

The  United  States  has  ever  been  in  advance  of  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  matter  of  prison  reform.  As  late  as 
1840,  the  speaker  said,  the  British  Gk)vernment  had  sent 
emissaries  to  this  country  to  investigate  the  system  of  dealing 
with  criminals  in  the  various  New  England  States.  The 
result  was  a  vast  improvement  in  the  English  mode  of  prison 
management.  The  Governor  said  he  was  not  in  a  boastful 
mood.  He  realized  that  perfection  had  not  been  attained ; 
yet  it  could  be  truthfully  said  the  young  State  of  Minnesota, 
whose  population  was  drawn  from  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
occupied  the  front  rank  in  the  matter  of  prison  reform.  The 
prison  system  of  the  State  was  reformatory ;  the  adoption  of 
the  parole  system  was  a  personal  and  public  advantage. 
With  a  million  and  a  half  population  in  the  State,  the  Peni- 
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tentiary  inmates  numbered  only  415;  the  Reformatory  at 
St.  Cloud,  185,  while  the  Reform  School  at  Red  Wing  could 
hardly  be  deemed  a  penal  institution. 

Passing  from  this  hasty  glance  at  the  record  of  his 
State,  the  Governor  hoped  that  all  good  people  would  gladly 
co-operate  with  the  National  Association  for  an  improved 
public  sentiment,  for'wiser  laws  and  the  regeneration  of  crim- 
inals. In  that  spirit  and  with  that  understanding,  the  work- 
ers for  the  purification  of  humanity  were  thrice  welcome  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Mayor  Smith  was  then  introduced.  He  said :  "The  grati- 
fication experienced  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  arising  from 
the  compliment  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  selection  of  this  city 
as  the  place  of  your  meeting  for  the  current  year,  adds  zest 
to  the  cordial  welcome  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  extend. 
We  not  only  bid  you  welcome,  but  offer  you  the  freedom  of 
a  capital  city  endowed  with  the  exuberant  activity  of  youth 
and  situated  in  a  landscape  of  the  highest  natural  beauty. 

"  The  philanthropic  purposes  which  animate  your  Asso- 
eiation  are,  by  universal  concession,  admirable.  To  make 
punishment,  in  fact  as  well  as  profession,  a  remedy  for  crime ; 
to  apply  reformatory  methods  to  prisons,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  prison  management,  are, 
indeed,  aims  of  the  loftiest  character. 

"  Our  own  people,  ever  striving  to  keep  in  the  advance 
line  of  all  movements  designed  for  the  lasting  benefit  of 
humanity,  entertain  sentiments  responsive  to  those  which 
fiirnish  your  inspiration,  and  will  cheer  your  deliberations 
by  appreciative  audiences.  The  great  names  which  have 
been  associated  with  your  organization  stamp  it  with  a  seal 
of  approval  which  will  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  every  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  American. 

"  In  the  hope  that  your  stay  in  our  midst  may  be  pleas- 
urable, and  your  meeting  of  1894  may  become  memorable 
for  its  abundant  fruitage  of  prison  reform  and  improvement, 
I  renew  my  welcome  to  the  capital  of  Minnesota." 

PRESIDENT   BRINKERHOFF's   ADDRESS. 

(Jeneral  R.  Brinkerhoff,  President  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress,  followed  with  his  annual  address.    He  pre- 
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luded  it  with  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  organization  and 
progress  of  the  Association,  its  aims  and  achievements.  The 
following  was  attentively  listened  to : 

"  In  response  to  the  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  us, 
I  am  very  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  the 
National  Prison  Congress  in  saying  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
here,  and  have  long  anticipated  with*  pleasure  the  opportu- 
nity of  spending  a  few  days  in  this  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  great  Northwest. 

"To  an  audience  as  intelligent  as  this  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  you  have 
welcomed  to-night ;  but  still,  as  an  introduction,  something 
in  regard  to  its  history  and  its  hopes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  National  Prison  Association  was  organized  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  for  a  dozen  years  past  its 
annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
presiding  officer  was  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  it  is  presumable  that  the  average  American 
has  heard  its  name  and  something  of  its  objects. 

"Still,  to  the  average  American  the  consideration  of 
crime  and  criminals  is  an  uncanny  subject,  and  therefore  he 
is  a  little  shy  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  and  his  private 
opinion,  I  fear,  is  that  such  people  are  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  commended.  But  in  our  country  the  average  American 
is  the  final  arbiter  in  all  matters  of  progress  or  reform,  and, 
as  a  rule,  his  verdict  for  the  right  can  be  relied  upon  when 
all  the  facts  are  before  him,  and  therefore  this  Association 
confronts  him  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prison  question  and 
its  requirements. 

"  The  truth,  as  we  believe,  is  that  the  importance  of  the 
prison  question  cannot  well  be  exaggerated,  and  that  the  per- 
petuity of  the  republic  depends  upon  its  solution. 

THE   INCREASE   OF   CRIME. 

"That  crime  is  on  the  increase  out  of  proportion  to 
population  is  indicated  in  many  ways,  but,  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  United  States  census  is  the  most  reliable 
guide.     Let  us  look  at  it  by  decades : 
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Year. 

Prisoners. 

Ratio  of  Population. 

1860 

6,737 

1  out  of  3,442 

1860 

19,086 

1       "      1,647 

1870 

32,901 

1       "      1,171 

1880 

58,609 

1       "        856 

1890 

82,320 

1       "        757 

"  This  rate  of  increase  in  a  few  States,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  has  not  been  maintained,  and  in  one  or  two  for  the 
higher  crimes  it  has  been  decreased  a  trifle,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  swell  has  been  continuous,  like  a  tide  that  has 
no  ebb. 

"  If  this  increase  is  to  be  continued,  the  decades  can  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand.  ^Mene^  menej 
tekel,  upharsin^  will  be  written  upon  the  banquet- hall  of  the 
republic. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  about  time  for  the 
average  American  to  call  a  halt  upon  his  prejudices  and  face 
the  facts,  for  like  a  fire-bell  at  night  they  call  for  action. 

THE    LARGENESS   OF   THE   QUESTION. 

"  The  prison  question  also  is  large  enough  to  demand  the 
best  thought  of  the  best  men  of  the  entire  nation. 

"  It  is  not  limited  to  the  consideration  merely  of  prisons 
and  prisoners,  but  reaches  out  into  the  large  field  of  pre- 
ventive measures,  which  includes  jurisprudence  and  educa- 
tion and  religion,  and  everything  else  that  has  an  influence 
upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  men. 

CONCLUSIONS   OF   THE   PRISON   CONGRESS. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  Prison  Congress  are  never 
formulated  into  a  creed,  but  still  to  those  familiar  with  its 
discussions,  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  outline  a  consensus  of  opinion 
already  attained,  which,  if  adopted  in  practice,  would  make 
a  vast  advance  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal 
classes ;  and  possibly  it  may  be  as  well,  as  far  as  the  brief 
time  allotted  me  will  permit,  to  indicate  some  of  these  con- 
clusions we  are  seeking  to  solve. 

^^  First,  then,  and  fundamentally,  we  are  all  agreed  that 
all  action  in  regard  to  the  criminal  should  not  be  of  the  old 
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lex  talionis  requirement  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  but  for  the  protection  of  society. 

"As  Gordon  Ryland  puts  it  in  his  book  upon  Crime: 
its  Causes  and  Remedy :  *  In  dealing  with  offenders  we  are  to 
proceed  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  our  treatment  of 
them  is  to  be  of  a  nature  determined  exclusively  on  public, 
and  not  at  all  on  personal  considerations ;  that  no  result  is  to 
be  aimed  at  which  will  terminate  in  themselves.  The  final 
object  in  our  system  of  penal  discipline,  as  in  all  our  social 
arrangements,  is  the  good  of  the  community — its  deliverance 
from  some  evil  or  inconvenience,  or  its  attainment  of  some 
personal  good.' 

"  This  principle  is  far  reaching  in  its  influence,  and  if 
adopted  universally  in  action,  would  brush  away  a  multitude 
of  evil  practices  and  obliterate  mountains  of  vicious  legisla- 
tion. 

"  Second, — Criminals,  in  their  characteristics,  are  just  as 
diverse  as  any  other  class  of  people,  and  graded  prisoners  are 
just  as  essential  as  graded  schools,  if  reformation  is  to  be 
made  the  main  object  of  prison  discipline  as  it  should  be. 

"  Therefore  every  State  should  have  a  separate  prison  for 
those  under  life  sentence  and  for  incorrigible,  and  another  as 
a  reformatory  for  young  men  convicted  of  their  first  offense. 

"  In  the  large  States  there  should  also  be  a  separate 
prison  for  women.  ' 

"  Third, — In  these  prisons  all  sentences  except  for  life, 
or  in  capital  cases,  should  be  indeterminate  under  a  carefully 
grounded  administration,  and  a  criminal  should  be  sent  to 
prison  as  an  insane  man  is  sent  to  a  hospital  to  be  cured,  and 
not  to  be  discharged  until  he  is  cured,  and  even  then  only 
on  parole  until  he  is  fully  tested. 

^^  Fourth. — All  misdemeanors,  except  for  short  sentences, 
should  be  confined  in  work-houses,  and  not  in  county  jails; 
and  for  recidivists  (or  repeaters,  as  they  are  generally  called) 
sentences  should  be  cumulative,  and  if  found  incorrigible, 
should  be  indefinite  within  a  maximum  limit,  with  privilege 
to  parole  for  good  conduct. 

^^  Fifth. — County  jails  are  almost  universally  so  con- 
structed as  to  compel  the  association  of  all  prisoners  confined 
within  their  walls — the  young  with  the  old,  the  innocent 
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with  the  guilty,  the  hardened  oflFender  with  the  beginner — 
and  the  result  is  the  contaminating  influences  morally  are 
similar  to  a  pest-house  physically.  The  cure  for  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  only  cure,  is  the  absolute  separation  of 
prisoners. 

^^ Sixth, — Productive  labor  as  a  moral  and  hy genie  ne- 
cessity, as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  taxpayer,  should  dominate 
every  prison,  and  as  a  reformatory  influence  industrial  train- 
ing is  indispensable. 

^'Seventh. — Prison  oflScers  should  be  as  thoroughly 
trained  for  their  duties  as  are  army  and  navy  oflBcers,  and 
their  terms  of  ofiice  should  be  as  secure  and  their  compensa- 
tion as  liberal. 

"  Eighth. — In  all  prisons  moral  and  religious  culture 
should  be  the  leading  reformatory  influences,  and  a  prison 
school,  with  competent  instructors,  should  be  an  indispen- 
sable requirement. 

'^  Ninth. — Partisan  politics  must  be  absolutely  eliminated ' 
from  prison  management  if  high  efiiciency  is  to  be  expected 
under  any  system  of  prison  administration. 

"Officers  and  employees  should  not  only  be  men  of 
business  capacity,  but  also  of  moral  character  so  high  as  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  public  and  the  confidence  of 
prisonei*s. 

"  Character  is  important  everywhere,  but  in  prison  man- 
agement at  its  best  it  is  indispensable. 

COLLATERAL   QUESTIONS. 

"Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  mainly  with  effects, 
and  as  a  preliminary  work  this  is  a  necessity,  but  hereafter  it 
would  seem  that  causes  and  prevention  should  receive  large 
attention  if  we  are  to  make  the  progress  we  hope  for  in  the 
supression  of  crime. 

EDUCATIONAL   INFLUENCES. 

"The  most  potential  influence  in  the  prevention  of 
crime  is  doubtless  education.  Many  of  our  wisest  penologists 
believe  that  if  society  would  deal  with  its  children  as  it  is 
possible  to  deal  with  them,  that  the  present  swelling  river  of 
crime  could  be  reduced  to  a  rivulet  in  a  single  generation. 
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To  do  this  great  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  our  entire 
educational  system,  and  especially  in  our  common  school 
system,  and  possibly  with  the  latter  it  must  be  revolu- 
tionized. 

>      THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

"  Havelock  Ellis  says :  *  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  half  of  the  moral  influence  of  our 
public  schools  is  lost  by  commencing  too  late,  and  that  the 
first  great  advance  must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  kinder- 
garten. The  best  example  that  I  know  of  in  this  direction 
is  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  private  kindergartens 
under  the  inspiration  of  one  heroic  Christian  woman  have, 
practically,  reconstructed  and  civilized  some  of  the  darkest 
wards  of  a  cosmopolitan  city.' 

"The  chief  of  police  of  that  great  city  is  with  us 
to-night,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  indorse  my  assertions. 

"  What  Sarah  B.  Cooper  has  done  for  San  Francisco, 
ought  to  be  imitated  in  every  other  city. 

"As  Mrs.  Cooper  says:  *The  whole  design  of  the 
kindergarten  system  is  to  rear  virtuous,  self-governing,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  kindergarten  system,  if  faitnfully 
followed,  would  prevent  criminals. 

"*We  have  reformatory  institutions,  prisons,  jails,  and 
houses  of  correction,  and  I  bless  God  for  every  one  of  these 
agencies.  But  after  all,  tliese  are  but  repair  shops.  Their 
work  is  secondary,  not  primal.  It  is  trying  to  straighten 
the  crooked  tree.  It  is  seeking  to  straighten  faulty  founda- 
tions. How  much  better  it  is  to  build  new  structures  than 
to  repair  old  ones.  It  is  far  better  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  kindergarten.' 

"  In  short,  the  State  begins  too  late  in  the  care  of  children. 
More  can  be  done  in  the  formation  of  character  before  six 
years  of  age  than  in  all  the  other  years  of  life  combined. 

COLLEGES   AND    UNIVERSITIES. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
increasing  number  of  chairs  of  sociology  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  for  every  branch  of  sociology  is  a  part  of  the 
prison  question. 
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"Last  of  all,  and  greatest  of  all  in  the  prevention  of 
crime,  religion  must  come  to  the  front,  and  the  churches 
must  cease  from  being  passive  and  learn  to  be  active  in  the 
solution  of  the  prison  question. 

"  Christianity  is  the  creator  of  our  modern  civilization, 
and  it  must  also  be  its  preserver. 

**  Ten  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  confer- 
ence with  more  than  a  hundred  Christian  ministers,  the 
National  Prison  Congress  requested  that  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  October  should  be  observed  in  all  churches  as  prisoners' 
Sunday,  and  that  the  prison  question  should  be  presented  in 
all  pulpits.  Since  then  prisoners'  Sunday  has  been  observed 
to  a  considerable  extent  every  year  in  several  States,  and 
with  great  profit,  but  it  ought  to  be  observed  everywhere. 

"  In  short,  the  prison  question  involves  all  other  ques- 
tions which  have  for  their  purpose  the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  our  Christian  civilization,  and  it  can  only  be 
solved  in  its  entirety  by  the  solution  of  all,  and  therefore  we 
invite  all  workers  in  affiliated  fields  to  co-operate  with  us,  for 
in  unity  there  is  strength." 

SECOND   DAY   OF   CONGRESS IST   DAY    (sUNDAY). 

The  annual  sermon  to  the  delegates  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  John  Paul  Egbert,  Pastor  of  the  House  of  Hope  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  11  a.  m.  There  was  an  audience  of  about 
eight  hundred,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  delegates.  His 
theme  was,  "  God's  wish  for  all  men."  It  was  an  excellent 
portrayal  of  the  desire  of  the  Creator  for  the  best  good  of 
all.     Extracts  from  it  are  as  follows : 

**  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  This  is  a  plain  and  unqualified  statement  of  the  wish  of 
God.  What  a  strange  view  it  would  be  of  a  creator  to  find 
in  it  no  wish  that  his  work  should  succeed.  A  father  wishes 
the  very  highest  success  for  his  child,  and  the  nobler  the 
father  the  higher  will  be  his  conception  of  that  success. 

"  If  we  are  only  creatures,  what  hope  is  there  in  our  petty 
efforts?     If  we  are  sons  of  the  most  High  God,  children  of 
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His  spirit,  children  of  His  nature,  and  not  mere  creatures  of 
His  hand,  what  an  inspiration  to  do  our  noblest  and  best 
work  day  by  day,  with  the  certainty  that  it  shall  be  crowned 
with  perfectness  at  last,  without  failure,  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish, without  any  defect  or  deformity,  God  Himself  being  the 
standard  of  judgment  as  well  as  the  judge. 

"  Now  we  are  taught  that  God  wills  that  every  man  shall 
be  saved  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  it^is 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  into  whose 
likeness  we  may  come  at  last,  that  gives  all  the  reason,  as 
well  as  all  the  inspiration,  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
in  the  thinking  and  wishing  and  working  of  men.  With- 
out that  we  are  simply  blindly  working  in  the  darkness. 
God's  wish  is  that  we  shall  break  through  all  barriers  and 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  These  men  and  women  who  have  come  here  have  been 
moved  by  the  one  great  inspiration,  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  all  true  work — to  wish  as  God  wishes,  to  think  as  God 
thinks,  to  do  God's  work  among  men.  If  it  is  the  greatest 
thought  of  God  for  us  that  we  shall  be  saved  and  come  to 
the  truth,  it  is  the  greatest  work  that  God  would  do  for  us, 
surely  it  is  the  greatest  thought,  and  wish,  and  work  of  man. 
If  men  are  not  moved  by  this,  then  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 

**  These  men  are  not  only  trying  to  find  a  way  of  improv- 
ing the  prisoner  and  improving  the  prison,  but  to  bring  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  That  is  the  real  meaning  and 
result  of  all  their  work,  or  it  is  not  true  work. 

"  God  bless  them  in  every  eflFort.  It  may  be  that  prisons 
must  be  reformed  before  prisoners  are  reformed ;  it  may  be 
that  prisoners  must  be  reformed  before  society  is  reformed, 
or  it  may  be  that  prison  reform,  and  prisoner  reform,  and 
society  reform  must  all  go  together.  And  all  would  go  to- 
gether if  all  alike  wished,  as  God  wishes,  each  in  his  own 
measure,  that  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

"  If  we  be  true,  there  is  something  for  you  and  for  me  to 
do.  It  is  not  only  that  there  shall  be  reform  work  in  prison 
and  among  prisoners,  but  in  society. 

"  While  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  crime,  so- 
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ciety  is  certainly  responsible  for  all  the  temptations  it  creates 
or  tolerates  to  lead  a  man  into  crime.  And  would  not  it  be  a 
mighty  reform  if ^  man  refprmed  in  prison,  could  come  out 
with  an  absolute  certainty  that  everything  in  society  would 
help  the  good  in  him  V* 

EVENING. 

An  unusual  audience  assembled  last  night  in  the  People's 
Church,  both  in  point  of  size  and  character.  The  main 
floor  of  the  edifice  was  filled  and  the  gallery  partially.  In 
the  audience  were  many  of  St.  Paul's  best-known  citizens^ 
besides  the  delegates  to  the  Prison  Congress.  President 
Brinkerhoff  presided. 

Dr.  IngersoU,  of  St.  Paul,  made  the  opening  prayer. 
Bishop  Whipple  was  introduced.  He  spoke  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  his  most  eloquent  strain.  The  theme  of  the 
evening  was,  of  course,  relative  to  prison  and  reformatory 
management. 

The  Bishop  spoke  feeling  words  of  hope  for  the  un- 
happy  and  misguided  ones,  and  words  of  encouragement  for 
those  engaged  in  prison  work,  the  members  of  the  Prison 
Association,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  present.  The 
late  ex-President  Hayes  was  referred  to  in  the  most  eulo- 
gistic  manner,  not  so  much  for  being  chosen  a  Peabody  Trus- 
tee by  men  of  eminence  North  and  South,  as  for  his  labors 
and  fellowship  with  the  weak  and  wandering,  down-trodden 
and  sin-sick  people  of  the  world. 

"  Where  men  gather  together  in  cities,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  there  children  will  be  educated  in  vice  and  never  have  a 
vocation.  It  will  cost  time,  talent,  money,  work,  and  heart- 
aches to  restrain  them  and  lift  them  up,  but  if  not  done  it  will 
cost  ten  times  more  to  remedy  the  evil  when  those  children 
are  grown. 

"The  great  loss  occasioned  by  crime  was  mentioned. 
There  must  be  moral  teaching  and  constant  effort.     No 
nation  has  ever  survived  the  loss  of  its  religion.     Infidelity . 
is  impossible  of  human  thought. 

"  Unless  we  educate  the  heart  and  mind,  we  are  lost. 
These  prison  wardens  and  prison  workers  must  not  think 
they  are  leading  a  forlorn  hope.     There  can  be  no  failure 
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in  working  for  Grod."  The  Bishop  told  of  his  experience  in 
Europe  among  the  fallen  and  degraded,  and  of  the  Paris 
commune,  and  while  the  pictures  drawn  ^ere  pathetic,  the 
hope  was  cheerful  "  Yqu  men  and  woinen  who  are  devoting 
your  energies  to  the  noble  work  of  prison  reform,  have  the 
^reat  Christian  heart  of  the  country  behind  you.  Our  prayers 
ascend  daily  for  you  and  our  sympathies  are  yours.  Well  do 
I  know  the  power  of  these.  When  I  stood  alone  among  the 
savages  during  the  Sioux  outbreak  the  thoughts  of  the  prayers 
going  up  for  me,  and  my  own  petitions  to  the  Father  of  All, 
carried  me  through — how  I  can  scarce  even  now  tell. 

"  Keep  on  in  the  good  work.  Let  not  your  heart  be  dis- 
couraged, and  may  God  bless  you." 

The  Kev.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  next  spoke. 
Subject :  "A  plea  for  dealing  with  the  whole  manhood  of 
the  prisoner.'*  Dr.  Taylor  is  comparatively  a  young  man, 
but  occupies  the  chair  of  Sociology  m  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  only  chair  of  the 
kind  in  America. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his  discourse :  J 

"*It  is  the  whole  boy  who  goes  to  school,'  says  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  but,"  said  the  speaker,  "  it  would  seem 
that  we  do  not  recognize  that ;  teachers  think  that  it  is  only 
the  mind  of  the  boy  who  goes  to  school.  The  old  scholastic 
teachers  said  the  reason  only  went  to  school.  The  new 
education  is  in  the  building  up  of  character — the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  whole  being.  We  should  recog- 
nize the  whole  man — not  any  particular  part  of  him.  Man 
is  an  embodied  spirit,  but  having  a  will,  a  mind,  a  soul. 
The  great  mission  of  Christianity  is  to  teach  that  no  man 
lives  for  himself  alone.  Cain  was  the  first  anarchist  in  ask- 
ing, 'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  Yet  the  surroundings  of 
men  and  women  lead  them  on  to  crime.  Our  hope  of  saving 
men  in  our  prisons  from  a  continuation  in  crime  lies  in  the 
hope  of  leading  them  into  better  surroundings.  A  man  is 
a  man,  although  he  is  a  criminal.  Deal  with  the  whole 
man,  not  his  baser  side.  We  are  all  imbued  with  the 
qualities  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  These  antagonistic 
traits  are  born  with  us.  Heredity*  may  have  a  tendency  to 
drag  us  down,  but  there  is  a  power  to  circumvent  that  which 
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we  must  use*  Some  argue  that  man  has  no  freedom  in  tibie 
human  will — that  there  is  no  more  freedom  in  will  than  there 
is  color  in  smell.  That  is  not  true.  The  argument  is  an 
absurdity.  Surroundings  are  strocfger  than  antecedents. 
The  teaching  of  these  principles  is  the  function  of  sociology. 
Exaggerated  self-consciousness  is  the  source  of  crime.  The 
remedy  lies  in  bringing  back  consciousness."  The  speaker 
dwelt  upon  the  responsibility  of  prison  oflBcials,  and  said, 
they  should  have  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  all.  "  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  rulers  are  ruffians.  One  prison 
official  now  before  me  refused  the  presidency  of  a  college  to 
remain  the  warden  of  a  prison.  It  is  not  true  that  once  a 
criminal  always  a  criminal.*'  Instances  were  quoted  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine.  The  career  of  the  street  boy 
was  traced  from  the  time  of  his  first  arrest  until  he  landed 
in  the  penitentiary.  In  conclusion,  he  told  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Fannie  Hayes,  as  Bishop  Whipple  had  told  one 
of  her  father,  ex-President  Hayes.  "Last  year  during  the 
Congress  at  Chicago  we  visited  the  Joliet  Penitentiary. 
Miss  Hayes  was  in  the  Matron's  room  when  a  little  prison 
baby  trotted  into  the  room.  It.  had  the  misshapen  head  of 
the  criminal  class.  Its  father  was  serving  a  life  sentence, 
while  the  mother  was  in  for  fourteen  years.  *  What  will 
become  of  this  poor  little  thing?'  asked  Miss  Hayes.  'Can't 
you  get  some  family  to  take  it  and  rear  it  rightly  ?'  *  O 
Miss  Hayes!'  said  the  Matron,  *it  would  be  a  brave  family 
that  would  take  that  child.'  The  noble  girl  took  the  poor 
tot  in  her  arms  and  her  tears  fell  over.  it.  Dear  friends, 
while  such  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  for  humanity  there  is 
hope  for\he  weak  and  erring.  Let  not  God  look  down  into 
our  hearts  and  say,  *  He  has  fallen.'  We  may  not  sin  out- 
side, but  how  often  do  we  sin  inside.  The  prisoner  is  but  the 
executor  of  society's  crimes.  A  whole  gospel  for  a  whole 
man  for  a  whole  world  may  well  be  our  motto,"  said  the 
speaker  in  conclusion. 

THIRD   DAY 2d   DAY,  18tH   INSTANT. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Wardens'  Association  met,  Joseph  Nicholson,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  President  of  this  Association,  in  the  chair. 
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He  had  no  formal  address  prepared,  but  spoke  in  brief  and 
general  terms  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion. 

An  address  was  Upon  the  programme  from  Warden 
W.  E.  Hale,  of  the  San  Quentin  (Cal.)  Penitentiary.  That 
gentleman  not  being  present,  his  paper,  upon  "  Industrial 
Education  as  a  Preventive  for  Crime,"  was  read  by  W.  R 
McCIaughrey,  Superintendent  of  the  Pontiac  (111.)  Reform- 
atory. The  paper  stated  that  it  is  the  want  of  proper  train- 
ing when  boys  and  girls  are  young  that  fills  our  penal  insti- 
tutions with  criminals.  Their  parents  are  largely  to  blame, 
for  they  allow  them  to  run  the  streets  of  our  large  towns  and 
cities  without  stint  when  they  are  scarcely  old  enough  to 
stand  alone  1  In  other  words,  they  turn  them  loose,  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  may. 

Statistics  show  startling  facts  in  this  regard.  All  over 
this  fair  land  of  ours  we  find  our  Reformatories  filled  with 
boys  from  10  to  18  years  of  age,  and  many  girls  also,  and 
even  our  State  Prisons  show  far  too  great  a  percentage  of 
inmates  under  20  years  of  age. '  In  the  California  State 
Prison,  located  at  San  Quentin,  we  have  175  prisoners  from 
14  to  21  years  of  age  and  over  400  under  25  years.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ratio  will  be  found  all  over  the  country.  If 
these  boys  and  youths  had  been  given  some  industrial  edu- 
cation when  little  children,  things  would  have  been  far  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  young  children  are  more 
apt  to  pick  up  bad  companions  than  good,  and  these  bad  and 
criminally-inclined  companions  are  only  too  glad  to  teach 
them  their  own  vices  and  wrong-doings.  A  very  large  per 
cent,  of  our  criminals  come  from  the  poorer  classls.  The 
mothers,  as  well  as  the  fathers,  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  labor, 
leaving  the  little  ones  at  home  in  care  of  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  allowing  them  to  run  into  the  streets,  where  they 
quickly  learn  to  steal,  and  from  small  articles  at  first  they 
soon  take  articles  of  greater  value,  until  at  last  they  become 
common  thieves  and  vagabonds.  Teach  these  little  ones  some 
industry,  giving  them  good  moral  training  as  well;  instill  in 
their  minds  self-reliance,  and  teach  them  cleanliness  and 
politeness,  and  this  is  where  the  great  work  of  the 
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comes  in.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  free  kindergarten 
work  in  San  Francisco  is  the  following:  "  The  little  children 
at  their  daily  tasks  are  taught  systematic  activity,  persever- 
ance, and  industry ;  these  traits  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
their  very  life,  so  as  to  be  essentially  automatic  in  action, 
and  for  this  reason  voluntary.  Good  conduct  is  natural; 
industrious  tendencies  are  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of 
the  little  worker.  The  children  are  trained  to  exercise  their 
faculties  in  recognizing  shape,  form,  and  number,  as  well  as 
in  designing  combinations  with  them.  It  seems  to  be  the 
universal  verdict  that  crime  has  its  most  effectual  remedy  in 
judicious  work  among  neglected  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age.  Through  the  children  the  home  is  reached 
most  successfully.'* 

That  noble  philanthropist  and  christian  w6man,  Mrs. 
Siarah  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  says : 

"  The  pliable  period  of  early  childhood  is  the  time  most 
favorable  to  the  eradication  of  vicious  tendencies  and  to  the 
development  of  latent  possibilities  for  good.  Put  the  child 
in  possession  of  his  powers,  develop  his  faculties,  unfold  his 
moral  nature,  cultivate  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
hands ;  give  him  a  sense  of  harmony  and  symmetry,  a  quick 
judgment  of  number,  measure,  and  size;  make  him  familiar 
with  the  customs  and  usages  of  well-ordered  lives ;  teach  him 
to  be  kind,  courteous,  helpful,  and  unselfish  ;  inspire  him  to 
love  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  pure  and  right  and  kind 
and  noble ;  thus  equipped,  send  him  forth  to  the  wider  range 
of  study,  which  should  include  some  sort  of  industrial  train- 
ing that  is  putting  of  the  boy  or  girl  into  the  possession  of  the 
tools  for  technical  emplovment,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  kindred  employment;  and  still  farther 
on  the  boy  or  girl  should  have  a  complete  trade.  Thus  will 
they  be  prepared  to  solve  the  rugged  problem  of  existence  by 
earning  their  own  living  through  honest,  faithful  work. 

"  During  the  past  fourteen  years  the  Golden  Gate  Kin- 
dergarten Association  has  had  over  16,000  children  under  its 
care  and  training ;  of  9,000  of  these  children,  whose  history 
we  have  followed,  not  one  has  ever  been  arrested  for  offenses 
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against  our  laws.  Some  of  them  are  now  occupying  positions 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  community.  One,  the  Worst  boy 
we  ever  had,  and  the  smartest  boy,  has  just  graduated  from 
the  law  school,  and  is  connected  with  one  of  our  best  law 
firms.  Another  of  our  boys  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
apprentices  in  the  brass  foundry  of  this  city.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  our  children  come  from  localities 

WHERE  CRIMINALS  ARE  MADE.*' 

The  Hon.  P.  Crowley,  Chief  of  Police  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, says :  "  Only  one  arrest  was  made  in  eleven  years  out 
of  8,000  children  trained  in  the  free  kindergartens." 

I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  whe'n  parents  will  be 
compelled  by  law  to  care  for  the  industrial  education  of  their 
children.  A  vast  amount  of  juvenile  crime  would  be  pre- 
vented if  the  responsibility  were  laid  upon  their  parents. 
They  should  be  required  to  pay  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  their  children  who  are  inmates  of  prisons  an'd 
reformatories,  and  it  would  tend  to  make  them  more  careful 
of  the  early  training  of  their  boys  and  girls  if  we  had  such 
laws  on  our  statute-books. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  crime  can  only  be  hindered 
by  letting  no  children  grow  up  to  be  criminals.  One  single 
generation  of  children  saved  from  becoming  criminals  would 
change  the  condition  of  society.  Formation,  and  not  reforma- 
tion, should  be  the  watchword.  Prevention  is  far  better 
than  cure. 

Superintendent  J.  E.  Scott,  of  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory, at  Concord,  was  the  next  speaker ;  subject,  "  Con- 
vict Labor  in  the  East."  When  there  is  so  much  clamor 
against  convict  labor  coming  into  competition  with  free 
labor,  the  question  which  engages  our  intention  is  what 
manner  of  employment  can  be  introduced  into  our  prisons 
if  the  present  system  is  abolished.  If  prison  discipline  is 
to  be  maintained  many  forms  of  unproductive  labor  could 
be  introduced  which  would  be  preferable  to  idleness,  and 
thue  the  question  might  be  solved.  But  the  sentiment  of 
the  present  day  demands  that  an  effort  shall  be  made  for 
the  reformation  as  well  as  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoner, 
and  if  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  attempted  there 
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must  be  bronght  into  the  prisoB  some  mode  of  labor  benefi* 
cial  to  the  prisoner.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  tbe 
least  detriment  to  free  labor  by  the  introduction  of  instrnc- 
tive  labor  at  the  sacrifice  of  remraneration  and  at  a  somewhat 
additional  increase  of  expenses.  In  Massachusetts,  in  his 
institution,  there  are  about  1,000  prisoners.  The  remunera- 
tiye  trades  are  shoemaking  ahd  cigarmaking,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  classes  in  plumbing,  painting,  blacksmithing, 
tinflmithing,  brick-laying,  plastering,  printing,  engravings 
and  carpentering,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  each  inmate 
was  self-supporting.  Superintendent  Scotfs  address  was 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest. 

After  the  noon  adjournment  many  of  us  visited  tbe 
rooms  of  the  Young  Women's  Friendly  Association  to  witness 
the  dining  hour  and  the  appointments  of  the  institution  for 
the  working  girls  of  the  city,  employees  of  stores,  oflSces,  and 
factories,  and  were  much  gratified  with  this  provision  for  fur- 
nishing meals  to  this  class  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Also  visited  the  Bethel  Boat,  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
rooms  on  the  boat  arc  fitted  op  to  give  cheap  lodgings  to 
worthy  persons  in  need,  also  bathing  arrangements,  a  most 
worthy  charity  and  admirably  conducted. 

AFTEBNOON   SESSIOIT. 
MEETING   OF  THE  CHAPLAINS*   ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  address  by  the  President,  Rev.  George  Hickox, 
I>.  D.,  Jackson,  Michigan.  He  made  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  relative  to  the  work  of  the  chaplain  in  prison,  and 
proceeded  to  read  his  report,  his  theme  being  "  The  Prison 
and  its  Work  "  and  *' How  to  Conduct,  Manage,  and  Dis- 
cipline a  Prison.'*  In  corlsecutive  order  he  discussed  the  in- 
dustries erf  the  prison,  education  in  prison,  the  correction  of 
criminals,  restoration  to  citizenship,  etc.  The  paper  would 
have  been  very  appropriate  coming  from  a  warden  rather 
than  from  a  chaplain.  One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of  the 
afternoon  <;ame  when  William  J.  Bott,  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, read  his  paper  on  "The  Coming  Chaplain."  It 
gAiowed  the  speaker  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  chaplain  in  prison  work.     In  fact,  he  believes 
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that  the  greater  work  of  reform  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chaj)- 
lain.  A  few  of  the  gems  in  his  remarks  have  been  culled  in 
the  following : 

"  A  new  day  has  dawned  upon  the  prison,  and  in  this 
new  time  we  are  seeing  the  prison  with  other  eyes.  A  great 
change  is  coming  over  it.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be.  New  aims  and  a  new  purpose  have  come  into  the  place 
which  was  once  a  dungeon.  The  infinite  God  is  ever  send- 
ing forth  over  the  world,  in  sorrow  for  its  darkness  and 
cruelty,  the  angels  of  pity,  and  mercy,  and  grace,  apd  com- 
passion, and  philanthropy,  and  benevolence.  The  old-time 
prison  stands  condemned.  Not  to  punish,  but  to  reform, 
should  be  its  purpose.  Not  vengeance,  but  the  making  of 
men  better  is  what  is  wanted.  To  lift  up,  to  convert — this 
should  be  your  aim.  And  in  this  new  day,  the  men  to  whom 
the  prisons  are  intrusted  are  beginning  to  have  new  duties. 
The  warden  has  begun  to  have  new  responsibilities  laid 
upon  him  which  he  never  knew  before.  The  warden  of 
to-day  must  have  other  qualities  than  those  of  one  who  has 
lost  his  faith  in  men.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  as  well  as 
to  quell ;  to  direct,  to  encourage,  to  discriminate,  to  judge, 
as  well  as  to  govern  with  a  strong  hand.  And  equally  all 
through  the  prison,  oflScers  who  might  once  have  been  tol- 
erated, we  tolerate  to-day  only,  until  we  can  find  some  better 
men  who  can  be  spared  from  other  places  to  come  into  the 
prison.  The  spirit  of  change  which  has  touched  all  the 
other  prison  oflScers  has  touched  the  oflSce  of  the  chaplain. 

"  Tjhe  day  for  the  traditional  chaplain  has  gone  by.  The 
chaplain  of  the  future  is  to  come  into  the  prison  for  a  higher 
reason  than  for  being  commissioned  merely  for  the  mechan- 
ical performance  of  routine  duties.  He  will  zealously  watch 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  institution ;  but  by  all  means  do  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  vested 
in  the  warden.  The  chaplain  should  be  the  warden's  best 
helper,  to  whom  that  oflScial  could  come  in  times  of  discour- 
agement and  trouble." 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Henderson, 
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of  Chicago,  upon  -the  "  Practical  Issue  of  Studies  of  the  Crim-. 
inal/^  read  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Donahoo,  of  Pittsburg.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  paper  was  to  treat  crime  as  a  disease, 
and  to  handle  it  much  as  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
are  treated  and  quarantined  against.  It  was  asserted  that 
insanity  has  much  to  do  with  prompting  crimes  of  a  lower 
and  greater  magnitude,  and  the  mental  conditions  should  be 
investigated,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  surroundings  and 
moral  influence  operating.  A  system  of  education  should 
*be  adopted  which  includes  a  training  in  moral  duties.  Sen- 
sational reports  of  crimes  in  the  newspapers,  the  writer  de- 
clared, should  be  prohibited. 

Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey,  discussed  the  paper. 
He  pressed  tbe  point  that  an  indeterminate  sentence  should 
be  provided  by  law,  and  the  idea  of  punishment  should  give 
place  to  that  of  reforming  the  criminal.  In  his  opinion,  the 
country  has  made  suflScient  advancement  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  tribunals  to  release  criminals  when  re- 
formed. He  denies  that  the  prisons,  as  now  conducted,  could 
be  an  agency  of  reform.  He  wanted  to  see  offenders  of  the 
milder  grade  imprisoned  on  the  parole  system,  and  in  the 
meantime  hired  out  to  guardians.  The  penitentiaries  he 
designated  as  great  universities  that  graduate  criminals. 

POUETH   DAY — MOBNING  SESSION. 

The  session  opened  with  an  interesting  formal  talk  upon 
the  prison  systems  of  Europe  bv  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Bar- 
rows, editor  of  the  Christian  Register^  of  Boston,  Mass. 

He  spoke  of  the  penal  institutions  as  he  had  visited  them 
when  abroad.  Among  others  he  mentioned  the  prison  sys- 
tems of  Italy,  Greece,  France,  and  England.  Upon  the  last 
he  spoke  at  length,  stating  that  Great  Britain,  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  was  the  only  one  experiencing  a  marked 
diminution  of  crime.  England  was  shown  to  have  too  many 
prisons — ^in  fact,  many  have  been  closed  within  the  past  ten 
years  simply  because  they  were  no  longer  needed.  He  gave 
several  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  first  cause  to  be 
assigned,  he  said,  was  the  effective  work  of  the  industrial 
schools  of  the  land ;  a  second  was  the  improvement  of  the 
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police  forees  of  the  cities,  and,  most  important  of  all,  thfi  itn- 
provemeii-t  in  the  moral  thought  of  the  common  people. 
The  speaker  finisbed  by  saying  that  the  standarrd  of  the 
prisons  on  the  Continent  was  being  constantly  raised  through 
the  deyelopment  of  new  reformatory  ideas.  The  personality 
of  the  officers  of  the  institutions  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
very  best  posmble  results. 

Hon>  G.  Washburn,  of  Elyria,  O.,  then  read  a  paper 
upon  "  How  to  Popularize  Prison  Reform." 

Judge  John  J.  Willis  read  a  paper  upon  "Criminal* 
Law  Reform."    The  speaker  expressed  a  belief  that  a  re- 
form along  this  line  was  imminent,  and  wouM  greatly  assist 
that  attempted  in  the  prison. 

The  report  of  the  Cortmittee  on  Police  Force  in  Cities 
was  read  by  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry,  of  Pontiac,  111. 

It  was  recommended  that  policemen  be  appointed  upon 
a  regular  examination,  as  that  of  the  civil  service,  and  not 
indiscriminately.  • 

AFTERNOON. 

Colonel  Patten,  of  Jeffersonville,  lud.,  read  the  r^rt 
of  the  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline.  It  dealt  with  things 
rather  than  the  rigors  of  prison  life,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
refute  the  popular  theory  that  criminal  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies are  hereditary.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Judge 
Willis'  paper  of  the  morning,  which  set  forth  the  hypothesis 
that  "  blood  will  tell,"  and  that  vicious  attributes  are  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  and  from  generation  to  generation. 
Colonel  Patten's  paper  was  intended  to  show  that  criminal 
traits  are  acquired  rather  than  inherited.  This  subject  was 
discussed  by  several  speakers :  J.  F.  Scott,  of  the  Concord 
Reformatory ;  Warden  Wolfer,  of  Stillwater,  etc. 

EVENING. 

A  paper  on  "  The  End  of  Punishment "  was  read  by 
President  J.  G.  Schuman,  Cornell  University,  New  Yor^^ 

FIFTH   DAY. 

The  Congress  met  punctually  at  9  a.  m. 

The  first  paper  read  was  the  **  Report  of  the  Standing 
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Committee  on  Preventiye  and  Reformatory  Work,"  by  Dr. 
Walter  Lindley,  of  Whittier,  Cal. 

The  next  paper  was  the  "  Report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Work  of  the  Prison  Physician/'  read  by  Dr. 
D.  N.  Rankin,  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

The  last  paper  was  "  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Discharged  Prisoners,"  by  John  J.  Lytle,  of  Philadel- 
phia.   It  is  as  follows : 

What  to  do  with  a  convict  while  in  prison  is  a  problem 
much  easier  of  solution  than  what  to  do  with  the  same  per- 
son after  he  leaves  the  prison.  That  something  should  be 
done  to  endeavor  to  save  him  from  being  returned  to  prison 
is  a  self-evident  fact.  He  should  be  looked  after — cared  for. 
Who  is  to  do  this?  In  this  connection  the  committee  has 
some  views  and  suggestions  to  offer : 

In  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  our  large  cities,  where  there  are 
State  Penitentiaries,  there  are  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  or 
Prison  Associations,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  discharged 
prisoner  has  proper  care.  In  towns  where  there  are  County 
Prisons  there  are  no  such  associations,  and  ^  no  one  to  look 
after,  the  prisoner  when  the  gate  is  opened  to  him,  and  he  is 
free  to  go  where  be  chooses. 

In  every  place  where  there  is  a  jail,  prison,  or  peniten- 
tiary there  should  be  an  association  for  the  care  and  relief 
of  discharged  prisoners.  Surely,  philanthropic  men  and 
women  can  always  be  found  who  would  not  only  consider 
it  a  duty  to  engage  in  this  work,  if  their  attention  was  called 
to  it,  but  a  pleasure.  In  places  where  there  is  a  State  Peni-  ^ 
tentiary  there  should  be  a  General  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Society,  who  should  give  his  time  and  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral objects  of  the  association.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
discharged  prisoner  should  be  attended  to  only  at  the  time 
of  his  release,  but  he  or  she  should  have  a  continuous  super- 
vision.    We  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of 

DISTBICT  VISITING  OF   PRISONERS  IN   LARGE  CITIES. 

No  doubt  many  a  discharged  convict  would  be  pre- 
vented from  again  falling  into  crime  if  some  one  stood  near 
him  at  the  time  of  temptation.  This  is,  of  course,  not  always 
possible;  but  as  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  the  following 
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suggestion  is  oflFered.  It  is  impossible  that  a  General  Secre- 
tary or  Agent  should  attend  to  all  of  these  cases  himself,  as 
he  has  so  many  other  matters  to  occupy  his  time. 

Let  the  city,  then,  be  divided  into  districts,  and  to  each 
district  assign  a  certain  number  of  members.  When  a 
prisoner  is  discharged  let  the  General  Secretary  or  Agent 
send  his  address  to  the  visiting  member  of  that  district, 
whose  duty  it  will  then  be  to  look  up  the  man  or  woman, 
oflFer  his  or  her  friendship,  see  that  he  or  she  has  opportunity 
to  work,  and  once  a  month  or  oftener  call  at  the  house  or 
have  the  late  prisoner  call  on  the  visitor.  In  that  way  a 
personal  interest  will  be  established.  Many  a  home  is  de- 
stroyed because  the  father  or  the  only  son  or  brother  has 
been  placed  in  prison,  and  no  one  is  left  to  care  for  the  de- 
pendent. Again,  there  will  be  practical  work  for  many  of  the 
Prison  Society  members  who  would  willingly  work,  and, 
lastly,  it  will  bring  society  generally  to  the  recognition  of  the 
social  causes  of  crime — miserable  homes,  if  homes  they  can  be 
called,  occupied  by  drunken  inmates,  evil  associations,  entire 
neglect  of  any  moral  or  religious  influence,  improper  educa- 
tion, and  many  contaminating  influences. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  duty,  yea,  not  duty  only,  but 

Erivilege,  of  the  district  visitor  going,  in  the  name  of  the 
fOrd  Jesus  with  prayerful  heart,  endeavoring  to  correct 
these  evils  and  bring  about  a  different  result. 

People  seeing  these  things  would  no  longer  wonder  why 
their  efforts  at  reform  are  so  unavailing  when  the  prisoner 
goes  back  into  the  surroundings  which  first  led  him  into 
crime. 

When  the  prisoner,  released  from  a  County  Jail,  goes 
back  to  his  home,  the  Secretary  should  correspond  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  County  Society,  informing  him  of  his  re- 
turn, and  the  desire  to  have  a  watchful.  Christian  care  and 
supervision  over  him. 

We  now  come  to 

THE  CARE  OF  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS  FROM  THE  STANDPOIKT 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

While  comprehending  the  immense  range  of  duties  in 
penal  discipline,  in  preventing  first  of  all,  as  far  as  we  can. 
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the  commitmeDt  of  crime  and  the  increase  of  criminals; 
while  we  feel  especially  drawn  to  visit  those  who  are  in 
prison,  to  point  out  a  higher  and  a  better  life  to  the  prisoner, 
and  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  develop  true  manhood 
and  womanhood,  to  protect  society  by  reforming  the  crimi- 
nal ;  and  while  we  have  found  in  this  visitation  that  we  gain 
the  confidence  and,  indeed,  the  affection  of  the  imprisoned, 
and  learn  many  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  a  misguided  life — 
we  find  that  it  is  not  only  a  grievous  mistake  to  leave  the 
prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  without  some  practical  and  sub- 
stantial assistance,  but  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  that  con- 
science that  was  first  awakened  to  care  for  the  fallen ;  but 
now  each  one  must,  in  the  inspired  language, "  be  strong  and 
of  good  courage,"  and  in  turn  say,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee."  Hence,  while  individual  members  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  do  what 
they  can  in  their  visitations  among  the  prisoners,  in  both 
preparing  them  morally  and  spiritually  for  the  duties  of 
life  upon  their  emancipation  from  prison,  they  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  General  Secretary  and 
Agent  the  practical  work  of  seeing  that  each  one  so  dis- 
charged is  provided  with  clothing  to  make  such  an  appear- 
ance that  he  may  at  least  stand  an  even  chance  of  finding 
employment,  and,  if  desiring  tools  and  means  with  which  to 
start  some  business,  to  aid  in  obtaining  them ;  to  find  for 
hira  some  temporary  home  if  needing  it;  to  assist  him  in 
reaching  distant  friends  or  his  family — in  short,  being  unto 
him  friend,  adviser,  helper.  Not  only  are  those  thus  at- 
tended to  immediately  on  leaving  the  prison,  but  he  has  an 
office,  where  he  is  very  frequently  called  upon  by  those  who 
have  been  out  some  time,  and  who  need  further  help  to  bridge 
them  over  some  unforeseen  trouble ;  when,  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  case,  he  renders  assistance  if  the  circumstances 
warrant  it. 

We  are  in  this  connection  confirmed  in  the  superiority 
of  the  separate  system  and  the  individual  treatment  of  prison 
discipline.  When  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
prisoner  alone,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  possible, 
because  of  the  overcrowding  with  one  or  two  more  in  the 
cells,  we  can  better  confer  with  him  as  to  his  future  life,  his 
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capabilities,  his  wishes^  and  his  connections.  If  in  the  con- 
gregate system  we  have  not  thi«  privacy,  others  hear  hie 
plans  and  ours,  they  may  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  our 
purpose,  and,  at  all  events,  check  that  openness  and  frankness 
that  the  prisoner,  soon  to  go  out,  may  desire  to  manifest. 

In  the  second  place,  this  individual  treatment  admits 
of  our  knowing  the  ability,  indeed  the  talent  of  the  person 
we  seek  to  aid,  ^nd,  in  fact,  preparing  him  for  some  certain 
line  of  duty.  Again,  the  separate  system  is  strongly  in- 
dorsed by  our  being  able  to  place  the  discharged  in  positions 
which  are  unknown  to  others  imprisoned  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  penitentiary,  and  perhaps  in  an  adjoining  cell. 
The  advantages  of  this  are  at  once  evident.  It  prevents 
jealousy ;  it  creates  confidence  by  being  protected  from  the 
exposure  that  one  prisoner  may  make  to  employers ;  it  aids 
in  keeping  apart  those  who  might  rejoin  old  comrades  in 
crime ;  it  enables  us  to  keep  the  run,  as  it  were,  of  those  we 
may  place  in  situations  or  start  in  business. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  as  to  the  various  conditions 
that  may  arise  to  bring  the  kindly  offices  of  this  branch  of 
prison  labor,  that  of  General  Secretary  and  Prison  Agent, 
into  requisition ;  and  I  would  repeat,  that  wherever  a  jail,  a 
prison  or  penitentiary  exists  there  should  be  a  Prison  So- 
ciety and  a  committee  or  an  agent  for  the  care  and  relief  of 
discharged  prisoners. 

The  Congress  adjourned  at  11.30,  so  that  the  delegates 
might  take  an  excursion  to  the  Minnesota  State  Prifion  at 
Stillwater.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  in- 
stitution, which  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted  for  a 
congregate  prison.  The  cells,  as  in  all  such  prisons,  are 
small,  and  contain  bunks  for  two  prisoners.  The  food  of  the 
prisoners  is  well  cooked,  ample  in  quantity,  and  of  sufficient 
variety  to  promote  good  health.  All  vegetables  are  fur- 
nished  in  their  season.  An  elaborate  dinner  was  provided 
for  us,  prepared  by  the  convicts,  and  we  were  waited  on 
nicely  by  them.  Deborah  C.  Leeds  had  an  interesting 
meeting  with  the  women  in  the  prison,  at  which  many  were 
affected  to  tears.  After  a  very  enjoyable  day  we  returned 
to  St.  Paul  in  time  for  a  late  and  closing  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


EVENING  SB9BI0N.  dS 


EVENING  SESSION. 

An  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Inequality  of  Sentences 
for  Crime,"  based  on  the  United  States  Census  Reports,  was 
read  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Also  an  address  on  "  Tlie  Minnesota  Reformatory  Sys- 
tem/' by  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  all  parties  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  delegates,  the  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Ninth  month  of  1895  at  Denver,  Colorado* 

HOME  OF   INDUSTRY   FOR  DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

This  excellent  Institution  at  73d  and  Paschall  Avenue, 
West  Philadelphia,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  movement  made 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  for  the  care  of  discharged 
*  prisoners,  to  which  it  from  time  to  time  sends  needy  dis- 
charged prisoners  and  to  which  it  has  contributed  funds  for 
its  support,  although  it  has  relinquished  any  control  or  man- 
agement of  it.  We  long  felt  there  should  be  a  place  for  those 
who  could  not  obtain  employment,  and  a  place  where  em- 
ployment could  be  given  them  and  they  be  the  recipients  of 
the  profit  of  their  work,  and  thus  bridge  them  over  until  they 
could  earn  a  good  name  and  re-establish  their  reputation,  and 
thus  obtain  positions  or  start  some  business  for  themselves. 
This  has  been  a  success.  The  industry  is  broom  and  whisk 
making.  A  temporary  home  is  thus  secured  the  needy,  and 
a  good  business  is  being  conducted.  It  will  aid  the  Home 
and  help  the  cause  if  our  members  and  friends  will  send 
orders  there  for  brooms  and  whisks.  A  good  article  is  as- 
sured and  prompt  delivery  is  made.  This  is  a  practical 
philanthropy,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  sustained.  Frank  H. 
Starr  is  the  Superintendent. 

Conscious  of  my  own  inability  to  accomplish  any  good 
work  without  Divine  help,  I  have  earnestly  sought  for  that 
wisdom  and  discretion  which  only  cometh  from  the  Lord. 
With  sincere  desires  that  I  may  be  a  humble  instrument  in 
His  hands  in  winning  souls  unto  Christ,  this  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

John  J.  Lytle,  General  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT, 


George  W.  Hall,  Treoiurer, 

IN  AOCOUHT  WITH 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


Dr. 

1893. 
Jan.    28 — To  amount  received  from^enrj  M.  Laing,  late  Treasarer 

($8,000  in  transit  for  investment,  $360.28  cash  balance),    $8,360  28 
"    Cash  received  for  Interest  on  InvestmentR  (including  for 
the  Randolph,  Jesse  George,  and  Barton  funds,  and 

from  the  I.  V.  Williamson  esUte), 1,518  89 

**    Cash  received  for  Contributions  and  Membership,     ...  489  75 . 

"       "  "         "    Interest  on  Deposits, 109  29 

"       **          **         **    Pennsylvania  State  Appropriation, .   .       1,887  48 
•'       "  «         "    Mortgage,  paid  off, 1,000  0(^ 

$18,365  69 


Cr. 


1893. 


By  Cash  Paid — Orders  Acting  Committee  for  Discharged 
Prisoners  from  Eastern  Penitenti- 
ary, onAc'ct  Penn'a  State  Appro- 
priation, and  on  Ac^ct  Barton 
Fund, $1,951  23 

"        *'  "       Acting  Committee  for  Discharged 

Prisoners  from  Cpunty  Prisons,  .         800  00 

"        "           "       John  J.  Lytle,  General  Secretary, 
for  three-quarters  year,     .... 
I.       ^    y^    Walter,    Agent    County 
Prison,  one  year, 

"        "  "       Rent  of  Meeting  Room,  Expenses 

of  Annual  Meeting,  Printing,  Sta- 
tionery, and  Postage  Stamps,  etc.,         454  29 

'*        **  "       Mortgage  Investment, 7,000  00 

Dec.  31— By    Balance, 2,785  17 


375  00 
500  00 


$13,365  69 


GEO.  W.  HALL,  Treamrer. 


Examined  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct  as  of  December  31st,  1893.  Cash 
Balance  on  hand  in  The  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  $2,785.17. 
The  Investments  in  Philadelphia  City  Loans  and  other  securities,  ^nd  the  Bonds 
and  Mortgagees,  with  the  accompanying  Title  and  Fire  Insurance  Policies  were  pro- 
duced, examined,  and  found  correct  ($1,300  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Loan  matured 
January  Ist,  1894,  and  since  then  has  been  collected,  and  is  now  in  your  treasury). 

HENRY  M.  LAING, 
JAMES  ROBERTS, 
GEO.  H.  KYD, 

Afidiiinff  OommUtte. 


PhUaddphia^  Pa.,  January  25^,  1894. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


Georqe  W.  Hall,  IVeamrer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 


Dr. 

1894. 

Jan.     1— To  Balance, $2,786  17 

"    Cash  received  as  interest  on  inveetments,  including  the  .   . 

Randolph  Fund $60  00 

Jesse  George  Fund 60  00 

.  Barton  Fund, 110  00 

I.  V.  Williamson  Estote 412  67 

$1,982  62 

*'    Cash  received  as  Contributions  and  Memberships,  ....       1,069  86 

**      ••  **         "  Interest  on  Deposits, 98  80 

"  •*         **  Penn'a  State  Appropriation, 3,768  63 

•*      "  "         •*  Temporary  Loan,' 100  00 

•*      "  "        for  aty  Loans  and  Mortgages  Paid  Off,    .   .     12.866  60 

"      "  "        Legacy  George  8.  Pepper  Estate,'  ...  460  00 

$23,100  67 

Cr. 

1894. 
Dec.       31 — By  Cash  paid    Orders  Acting  Committee,  for 
Discharged  Prisoners  from  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, being  amount  of  Penn'a  State  Appro- 
priation,   $3,768  63 

.  By  Cash  paid  Acting  Committee  for  Discharged 

Prisoners  from  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  .       448  60 
By  Cash  paid  J.  J.  Lytle,  General  Secretary,  for 

16  months, 626  00 

By  Cash  paid  W.  W.  Walter,  Agent  County 

Prison  for  one  year, 600  00 

By  Cash  paid  Rent  of  Meeting  Room,  delegates 
to  National  Prison  Congress,  Advertising,  Print- 
ing, Postage,  etc 362  29 

By  Cash  paid  for  Investmentw, 12.600  00 

By  Cash  paid  Accrued    Interest  on  Investments, 

and  Premium  on  Securities, 166  00 

By  Cash  paid  Temporary  Loan 100  00 

By  Cash  paid  in  Transit  for  Investment 4.436  97 

By  balance, 206  18 

$23,100  67 

GEO.  W.  HALL,  H-eamrer. 

Having  examined  the  accounts  of  George  W.  Hall,  Treasurer,  and  the  vouchers 
for  the  year  1894,  we  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of 
two  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  and  of  forty-four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  ninety-seven  one-hundredths  dollars  in  transit  for  investment.  The  se- 
curities, bonds,  and  mortgages,  with  the  accompanying  title  and  fire  insurance 
policies  were  produced,  examined,  and  found  correct. 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON, 
JAMES  ROBERTS, 
GEO.  H.  KYD. 
Philadelphia,  January  I4th,  1896.  Auditing  QmmiUee, 


ARTICLE  V. 
The  Acting  Ck)mmitiee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  tx^offidoy  and  lifty 
other  members.  They  shall  yisit  the  Prison  at  least  twice  a  month,  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  report  such  abuses  as  they  shall  discover  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy  them.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of 
ctinfinement  on  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  submitted  at  every  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society; 
and  shall  be  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  theii  own  body,  whether  arising 
from  death  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect  to  visit  the  prisons 
in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also  have  the  sole  power  of  elect- 
ing new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  of 
the  Acting  Committee ;  but  no  election  shall  take  place  within  ten  days  after  such 
nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  two  dollars.  If 
any  member  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  such  contribution  within  three  months,  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  such  person,  the  Acting  Committee  may,  at  its  option 
.strike  said  name  from  the  list  of  members.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership.  Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five 
luindred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may  deem 
expedient.  * 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
The  Society  shall  hold  Stated  Meetings  on  the /ourtA  Fifth  day  (Thursday)  in 
the  months  called  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  whom  seven  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
No  alteration  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than  a  month  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations.  All  questions  shall  be  decided,  where  there 
is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  votes;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided, 
the  Presiding  officer  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Kriraeifrom  '*  A  further  Supplement  to  an  Aet  erUUled,  An  Act  to  r^orm  the  Penal  Laws 
<^  this  CbmmonuweUM."— Sec.  VII,  Art.  7. 

OF  VISITORS. 
No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has  not  a  written 
permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  same ;  the  official  visitors  are,  the  Governor;  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Senate ;  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  Deputies ;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the 
courts  in  the  State  y  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, and  Pittsburg;  Commissioners  and  Sherifib  of  the  several  Counties;  and 
the  "Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Priaons."     (Note:  Now  named  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society.) 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

FMlaielpMa  Society  for  Alleviatiijie  Wseries  of  Fnllic  Frisis. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represtntatite*  of  ike  f.hti 
monwealth  of  Penimjhania,^  in  Gerieral  Astembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  tfj 
authority  qf  the  same,  That  all  and  every  the  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  be  members  of  the  Society  called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  fur 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  createi: 
and  declared  to  be  one  body,  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name,  style,  and  titl«  ot 
"The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  and  ly 
the  same  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of  record  or  elsewhere,  and  to  take,  receive*, 
hold,  and  enjoy,  by  purchase,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest  to  them  and  their  Buccesson 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises,  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels  ch 
whatsoever  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  choM*  ir. 
action,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  alien,  or  dispose  of 
provided,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  the  necessary  houses  lands,  ar.'' 
tenements,  rents,  annuitieft,  and  other  hereditaments,  and  real  estate  of  the  said  corf* 
ration,  and  the  interest  of  money  by  it  lent,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousarti 
dollars;  and  al^o  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  an. 
renew  at  pleasure ;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in  execution,  such  by-lair- 
ordinances,  and  regulations  as  shall  appear  necest^ary  and  convenient  for  the  Rovetn- 
ment  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  this  Charter  or  the  ronstitmio. 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  generally  to  do  all  «»t 
singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  them  it  shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do  fo 
the  well-being  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  due  management  and  ordering  of  ih- 
afTuirs  thereof;  and  provided  further,  that  the  object  of  the  Society  shall  l»e  confim** 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  the  improvement  of  prison  disci 
pline,  and  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners. 

Sam'l  Andekson,  SpeaJcer  of  jffott^ 
Thos.   Rinoland,  Speaker   of  Se^Mi 
Approved  tlie  sixth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  Eighteen  Hundred  and  ThiTi> 
three.  Geohg£  Worr. 

LEGAL  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

THE  FOttQWINQ  CONFIRMS  THE  ACTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHANCC 
OF  THE   NAME  OF  THE   PRISON  8pCIBTV. 

Decree : 

And  now,  to  wit,  this  27th  «lay  of  January,  A.  D.  1886,  on  motion  of  A.  Sidney  Rhlille,  K- , . 
the  Petition  and  Appli<miion  for  change  of  nmne  filed  by  "The  Pbiladelphim  Society  for  A'* 
viatinji  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prison.s,'  having  been  presented  and  considered,  and  ii  ap{«Br. 
that  the  order  of  court  heretofore  made  as  to  advertisement  has  been  duly  complied  witi  •rJt 
due  notice  of  said  application  to  the  Auditor  Cioneral  of  theStateof  PennsTlvatila  belnxshow^. 
it  is  Ordered,  AdjmiKe«l.  and  Decreed  that  the  name  of  the  said  Society  sball  hereaner  b«  '*Jl\i 
PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY  "  to  all  intends  ajid  purposes  as  if  the  same  h»d  baeik '.  • 
orininal  name  of  tlie  said  Society,  and  the  same  name  shall  be  deemed  and  taket)  to  be  a  j«n  > 
the  Charter  of  the  siiid  Society  upon  the  recording  of  the  said  Application  with  its  Ind^u-^ 
menus  and  this  Decree  in  thcoihcenf  the  Recorderof  Deeds  of  this  County,  and  upmi  filing  n*' 
the  Auditor  (ieneral  a  copy  of  this  Decree.  [Signed]  Joc*kph  Aliisox 

Record : 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  Recording  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  Pki  i 
delphia,  on  Charter-Book  No.  11,  page  100 1.    Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  thl«  'JS«h  da' 
June,  A.  D.  1886.  OEO.  G.  PlERIE,  /e^VOTtfcv  #1/ /Vr««» 
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Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 

(formerly  called  the  PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY  FOR  ALLEVIATING 
THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS.) 

Place  of  Meeting  State  House  Row,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
First  month  Qanuary)  2ist,  1897,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report), 
consisting  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes,  Alfred  H.  Love,  John  J. 
Lytle,  Charles  M.  Morton,  and  Mary  S.  Whelen,  presented 
the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  directed  to  be  laid 
before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  held  First  month  28th,  1897,  the  report  was  presented 
by  Rev.  R.  Heber  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  in- 
coming Acting  Committee,  to  have  two  thousand  copies  printed, 
with  authority  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  they 
might  think  proper;  and  they  were  also  authorized  to  distribute 
the  Report. 

The  report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 


Editorial  Board  for  1897:  Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes,  Chairman;  Alfred 
H.  Love,  John  J.  Lytle,  Mary  S.  Whelen,  Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth. 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with,  and  send 
any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for  the 
Journal,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  600  North  Thirty-second 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  to  the  General  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

i^  John  J.  Lytle,  Of!ice  S.  W.  cor.  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  throughout  the  State. 

i^  J.  J.  Camp,  2329  North  Seventeenth  Street,  Agent  for  County 
Prison,  appointed  by  the  Inspectors,  acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids 
the  Prison  Society. 

i^WiLMER  W.  Walter,  1641  Park  Avenue,  is  Agent  for  the  County 
Prison,  appointed  by  the  Prison  Society. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  1897. 


ALFRED  H.  LOVE. 


Stcretarus^ 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 
WM.  INGRAM. 


President^ 
CALEB  J.  MILNE. 

Vice-Presidents^ 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON. 
Treasurer^ 
GEORGE  W.  HALL. 

Counsellors^ 
Hon.  WM.  N.  ASHMAN, 
HENRY  S.  CATTELL. 


Members  of  the  Acting  Committee ^ 


Henry  M.  Laing, 
Harry  Kennedy, 
Leonard  N.  Walker, 
Charles  Rogers, 
P.  H.  Spellissy, 
John  H.  Dillingham, 
John  Woolman, 
Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram, 
Wm.  Scattergood, 
Hon.  Francis  A.  Osboum, 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence, 
S.  Emlen  Sharpless, 
Mary  S.  Whelen, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Unger, 
Isaac  Slack, 


William  Koelle, 

Rev.  Herman  L.  Duhring, 

Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes, 

Rev.  T.  L.  Franklin,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Latimer, 

John  E.  Baird, 

Rev.  Lewis  C.  Baker, 

Joseph  Elkinton,  ' 

Charles  P.  Hastings, 

W.  Scott  Houseman, 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Stokes, 

J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

Annie  H.  Hall, 

W.W.Walters. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp, 

Rev.  William  S.  Neil, 


Sarah  T.  Roger  Eavenson,  M.  D., 


H. 


Wm.  T.W.  Jester, 
William  H.  Garrigiies, 
Deborah  C.  Leeds, 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Mayer, 
Samuel  L.  Whitson, 
George  Guest  Williams, 
Thomas  B.  Watson, 
R.  V.  Page, 
Robert  T.  P.  Bradford, 
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WillUm  C.  Warren, 
Charles  Bentley, 
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Visiting  Committee^  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary ^ 


John  J.  Lytle, 
Alfred  H.  Love, 
Harry  Kennedy, 
Leonard  N.  Walker, 
P.  H.  Spellissy, 
John  H.  Dillingham, 
Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram, 
Wm.  Scattergood, 
Chas.  M.  Morton, 
Mary  S.  Whelen, 
Frederick  T.  Pooley, 
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Rev.  Herman  L.  Duhring, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes, 
Rev.  T.  L.  Franklin,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Latimer, 
John  E.'  Baird, 
Rev.  Lewis  C.  Baker, 
Charles  P.  Hastings,    . 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Stokes, 
J.  Henry  Bartlett, 
Annie  H.  Hall, 
William  T.  W.  Jester, 
William  H .  Garrigues, 
Deborah  C.  Leeds, 

H.  Cresson  Mac  Henry. 


Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Mayer, 
Samuel  L.  Whitson, 
George  Guest  Williams, 
Thomas  B.  Watson, 
R.  V.  Page. 
Robert  T.  P.  Bradford, 
John  Way, 
WillUm  C.  Warren, 
Charles  Bentley, 
Charles  R.  Jones, 
S.  T.  R.  Eavenson,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  Horace  Fassett, 


Visiting  Committee^  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison^ 


William  Ingram, 
George  W.  Hall, 
Charles  Rogers, 
P.  H.  Spellissy, 
John  Woolman, 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence, 


Mary  S.  Whelen. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Unger, 

Rev.  T.  L.  Franklin,  D.  D., 

Joseph  Elkinton, 

W.  Scott  Houseman, 

W.  W.  Walters, 


Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp, 
Rev.  William  S.  Neil, 
William  T.  W.  Jester, 
Deborah  C.  Leeds. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Graham, 
Mrs.  Horace  Fassett. 
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DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS. 

VisUmg  Committee  of  the  House  of  Correctiom. 
JOHN  WOOLMAN,  MARY  S.  WHELEN,  WILLIAM  INGRAM, 

Committee  on  Poliee  Matrons  at  Station  Houses. 

EMILY  j;  INGRAM,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE, 

MARY  S.  WHELEN. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Library, 
FREDERICK  J.  POOLEY.     WILLIAM  INGRAM,    WM.  H.  GARRIGUES. 

Accounts^ 

WM.  H.  GARRIGUES,  Rev.  LEWIS  C.  BAKER, 

J.  HENRY  BARTLETT. 

Membership  in  Acting  Committee, 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  CHARLES  M.  MORTON.  GEORGE  W.  HALL, 

Dr.  WM.  C.  STOKES,  J.  HENRY  BARTLETT. 

Finance, 

Rev.  R.  HEBER  BARNES, 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  ALFRED  H.  LOVE, 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON,  Rev.  H.  L.  DUHRING, 

Rev.  ROBERT  W.  FORSYTH. 

Care  and  Employment  of  Discharged  Prisoners, 

ISAAC  SLACK,  MARY  S.  WHELEN;  Rev.  R.  H.  BARNES, 

WIUJAM  KOELLE,  Rev.  R.W.  FORSYTH, 

Mrs.  p.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Rev.  JOSEPH  J.  CAMP, 

CHARLES  ROGERS,  WM.  T.  W.  JESTER,  JOHN  WOOLMAN 

Memorials  of  Deceased  Members, 
Rev.  R.  H.  BARNES,  ISAAC  SLACK. 

Police  Matrons  in  Station  Houses, 
Dr.  EMILY  J.  INGRAM,    MARY  S.  WHELEN,    Mrs.  P.  W.  LAWRENCE. 

Editorial,  of  the  Journal, 
Rev.  R.  H.  BARNES,  ALFRED  H.  LOVE,  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

MARY  S.  WHELEN,  Rev.  ROBERT  W.  FORSYTH. 

Auditing  Committee, 
CHARLES  M.  MORTON,  R.  H.  BARNES,  GEORGE  H.  KYD- 


Journal  of  Prison  Discipline, 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 


It  is  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  that  the  City  of  Phiadelphia,  appreciating  the  labors  of 
the  Prison  Society  for  over  a  century,  recognizing  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  oldest  Prison  Society  in  the  world,  and  that  with  unin- 
terrupted fidelity  it  has  continued  its  efforts  since  1787,  has 
granted  the  hall  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
streets  for  its  use. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  erection  of  the  new  City  Hall 
at  Broad  and  Market  streets,  where  the  public  offices  are  now 
located,  which  left  untenanted  portions  of  the  old  historic  build- 
ing known  throughout  the  land  as  Independence  Hall,  and  es- 
pecially revered  by  every  patriot  and  lover  of  mankind. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  following  petition  to  City  Coun- 
cils (the  committee  being  authorized  by  the  acting  committee 
November  21st,  1895),  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Society 
were  given,  and  our  thanks  were  promptly  sent  to  the  Mayor, 
Charles  F.  Warwick,  and  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils: 
To  George  W.  Kendrick,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia: 
Respected  Friends 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  formerly  known  as  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  respectfully  ask  for  a  room  or  rooms  in  State  House 
Row.  We  ask  this  on  behalf  of  a  society  that  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
in  our  Commonwealth,  and  the  oldest  prison  society  in  the  world. 
The  first  organization  was  in  1776.    The  following  year  the 
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British  army  invested  the  city,  took  possession  of  the  old  jail,  and 
caused  the  dissolution  of  the  society. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1787,  however,  the  present  society  was 
founded,  and  for  one  hundred  and  eight  years  has,  through  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  with  heroic  philanthropy,  and  unbated  zeal, 
continued  a  wonderful  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity  for  the 
benefit  of  this  City  and  State. 

Its  first  President  was  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  for  half  a  century,  and  among  its  earliest  members  were 
Benjamin  Rush,  John  James,  James  Whitall,  Thomas  Wistar, 
Isaac  Parrish,  Dr.  William  Shippen,  James  Pemberton,  Charles 
Marshall,  Samuel  Coates,  John  Evans,  Townsend  Sharpless,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Matthew  Carey,  Nicholas  Wain,  Thomas  Shipley, 
Roberts  Vaux,  Matthew  W.  Baldwin,  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philanthropists  and  patriots  of  our  early  history. 

In  1819  James  J.  Barclay  became  a  member,  and  was  its 
President  for  forty  years.  He  was  born  when  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  was  in  Philadelphia. 

The  roll  of  members  contains  the  names  of  illustrious  persons, 
among  them  the  Hon.  William  B.  Reed,  Jesper  Harding,  John 
M.  Ogden,  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelly,  Edward  Townsend  (still  living), 
George  W.  Childs,  Charles  B.  Trego,  and  others.  The  under- 
signed represent  the  society  which,  as  faithful  legatees  of  the 
trust,  have  been  appointed  to  present  our  claim  for  a  room  or 
rooms  in  the  old  historical  square  known  as  State  House  Row. 

We  have  no  place  of  our  own  for  meetings.  We  have  agents 
employed  to  care  for  the  prisoners,  to  visit  them  in  prison,  and 
upon  their  discharge.  Our  work  is  well  known,  perhaps,  under 
the  charter  of  the  State.  Fifty  of  our  selected  members  have  the 
right  to  visit  the  penal  institutions.  This  they  do  quietly  and 
regularly  to  reform  the  prisoners  and  encourage  them  to  be- 
come good  citizens,  and  on  their  discharge  we  aid  them  with  tools, 
give  them  employment  and  clothing,  also  assist  them  to  reach 
distant  homes  and  families.  We  need  a  room  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Independence  Hall.  We  have  agents  for  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison,  and  they  require  offices. 
Our  library  has  been  placed  at  the  University  where  it  is  accessi- 
ble to  those  needing  information  on  the  subject  of  Penolog)'. 

We  prevent  recommitments  and  save  the  city  and  State  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  judges  of  the  courts  aid  us  in 
our  labors.  Judge  Ashman  and  Henry  S.  Cattell  are  our  coun- 
sellors. 

The  present  model  system  of  prison  discipline  which  distin^ 
guishes  our  State  has  been  adopted  mainly  by  our  efforts,  and  we 
feel  confident,  if  we  are  permitted  to  use  a  room  or  rooms  in  State 
House  Row,  we  will  be  enabled  to  do  much  more  for  the  city  and 
State  and  for  our  common  humanity. 

Respectfully,  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
(Signed)        Caleb  J.  Milne, 
John  J.  Lytle, 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.  D. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley, 
Phila.,  Nov.  22d,  1895.  Committee, 


AN  ORDINANCE 


Authorizing  the  use  of  rooms  in  State  House  Row  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Association,  Post  46,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Association. 
Section  i.  The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  do  ordain,  that  permission  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  granted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Association,  Posts 
46,  80,  27,  and  103,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Association,  to  occupy  rooms  in  State  House 
Row,  when  vacated,  as  follows:  The  Pennsylvania  Reserve  As- 
sociation, the  rooms  at  the  west  of  the  entrance  at  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  lately  occupied  by  the  Electrical  Bureau;  Post 
46,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  two  rooms  in  the  Sheriff's  old 
office,  west  of  the  corridor;  Posts  80,  27,  and  103,  one  room  in 
the  Sheriff's  old  office,  east  of  the  corridor;  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,  the  front  room  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  east 
of  the  entrance  now  occupied  as  a  meeting-room  for  road  juries: 
ProzHded,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  deprive  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  City  Property  of  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  said  rooms,  and  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  under 
no  expense  whatever  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 
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Section  2.  That  the  City  of  Philadelphia  reserve  to  itself 
the  right  to  cause  said  organizations  to  vacate  said  rooms,  and  to 
resume  possession  and  occupancy  of  the  same  at  such  time  here- 
after as  the  municipal  authorities  may  desire  to  do  so,  by  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  or  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  that  the 
sum  of  fifty  (50)  dollars  be  paid  into  the  City  Treasury  by  said 
organizations  for  printing  this  ordinance. 

Approved  by  the  Mayor  December  17th,  1895. 

Attest:    Joseph  H.  Paist, 
Chief  Clerk  of  Select  Council. 

While  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary Separate  System  of  incarceration  in  our  prison,  if  faith- 
fully carried  out,  is  more  conducive  than  the  congfregate  to  the 
best  interests  of  reformation  in  preventing  to  a  great  extent  a 
desire  to  commit  a  like  offense  through  association,  we  are  aware 
that  for  several  years  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been  over- 
crowded, with  more  than  one  in  a  cell,  contrary  to  the  law  regard- 
ing the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  institution.  Necessity 
seemed  to  be  the  cause,  and  our  last  Legislature  provided  no  re- 
lief, though  now  there  appears  a  disposition  to  recognize  the  fact 
This  overcrowding  we  esteem  as  one  principal  cause  of  our  large 
increase  of  recommitments,  shown  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  second  or  more  term  crim- 
inals desire  the  congregate  system,  but  it  is  not  for  his  best  inter- 
est, in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  better  man,  with  a 
more  sincere  heart,  before  he  goes  out  again  to  mingle  with  the 
world.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  man  in  a  cell,  we  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  man  for  him  to  take 
kindly  to  advice  and  endeavor  to  do  right 

Our  County  Prison  Annex  at  Holmesburg  Junction  is  com- 
pleted and  recently  occupied;  it  has  relieved  to  a  great  extent  the 
overcrowding  of  our  County  Jail,  and  indirectly  may  partially 
relieve  the  overcrowding  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  While  the 
Society  urgently  asked  that  this  annex  might  have  three  modem 
and  most  humane  special  devices  in  the  building  of  it,  only  one 
was  granted,  that  of  building  but  a  one-story  corridor  instead  of 
two.     The  cells  are  lighted  only  from  the  roof  through  glass  so 
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thkk  that  no  one  can  see  God's  firmament  above,  not  even  a  star; 
no  window  in  the  sides  or  end,  and  no  yards  to  the  cells,  though 
there  is  ample  opportunity.  If  there  is  anything  that  looks  like 
the  solitary  confinement  of  a  far  back  century,  it  is  here,  ex- 
cluded from  the  last  ray  of  God's  world;  and  what  would  be 
more  conducive  to  lead  to  insanity? 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  a  great  city  like  Philadelphia,  of 
progress,  commerce,  manufacture,  and  great  business  interests, 
should  in  these  modem  days  be  compelled  to  accept  a  prison 
more  ancient  in  arrangement  than  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
not  conducive  to  the  health  or  mind  of  the  prisoner. 

After  many  years  of  sug^stion,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
there  will  probably  be  established  by  the  present  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  near  future,  an  institution  for  the  criminal  insane. 
Though  there  may  be  but  few  of  this  class,  it  will  certainly  re- 
lieve the  prison  management  and  preserve  the  best  order  and  care 
of  those  under  its  charge. 

The  Society  has  caused  a  bill  to  be  submitted,  for  enact- 
ment in  our  State  Legislature,  amending  Section  8  of  a  supple- 
ment of  an  Act  approved  April  14th,  i835,which  has  been  recently 
rigidly  enforced  in  our  County  Prison  Convict  Department,  and 
which  has  worked  a  great  hardship  to  many,  they  being  deprived 
of  even  a  single  visit  from  a  relative,  friend,  attorney,  or  any  per- 
son, except  an  official  visitor.  The  words  are  "None  but  official 
visitors  shall  have  any  communication  with  the  convicts,"  and  the 

amendment  asked  is  " except  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 

of  Prison  Inspectors,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  permit  visits 
to  prisoners  after  sentence  in  their  discretion." 

The  Society  has  caused  to  be  submitted  a  bill  to  provide  for 
establishing  a  house  of  detention  for  juveniles  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  annually  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  about  260 
juvenile  offenders,  mostly  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen,  committed  to  the  County  Prison  and  locked  in  a 
felon's  cell,  who  receive  the  stigma  of  having  been  imprisoned, 
many  of  them  for  a  first  and  trivial  offense,  and  though  fifty  per 
cent,  are  discharged  before  trial,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  the 
trial  by  the  magistrate,  there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  many  philanthropic  peo- 
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pie  to  have  established  a  house  of  detention  for  juvenile  oflfenders 
below  sixteen  years,  to  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
County  Prison.  It  is  desired  to  remove  such  a  stigma  on  the 
young  offender  and  try  to  reclaim  him  or  her  to  the  better  walks 
of  life,  believing  that  if  the  object  be  made  known  some  benevo- 
lent persons  will  combine  to  make  such  a  house  of  detention  a 
success  speedily.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  purchase  some  large, 
old-fashioned  house,  that  can  be  remodeled  or  adapted,  or  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  or  buildings,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison 
and  their  prison  agent,  as  to  the  location,  arrangement  of  the 
building  and  equipment,  that  when  fully  complete  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred free  of  cost  to  the  city  authorities  and  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  County  Prison. 

The  Society  has  also  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  prevent 
juveniles  below  sixteen  years  of  age  doing  business  at  a  pawn- 
shop, and  preventing,  under  penalty,  their  attendance  at  the  pub- 
lic play-house  or  theatre  unattended  by  an  older  person.  It  is 
quite  a  common  thing  that  juveniles  steal  and  then  pawn  the 
goods  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  go  to  the  theatre.  We  be- 
lieve this  will  prevent  in  a  measure  their  so  doing. 

The  inequality  of  sentences  for  first  convictions  seems  most 
disappointing,  especially  when  it  appears  that  some  have  re- 
formed long  before  the  end  of  the  term.  If  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  indeterminate  sentences  being  imposed  by  our 
judges,  leaving  the  discharge  to  properly  appointed  officers,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  those  determined  to  try  to  do 
right  to  the  daily  walks  of  life  the  sooner,  while  continuing  to 
hold  the  incorrigible  of  determined  wickedness  from  being  a 
prey  on  the  person  and  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
abolition  of  time  sentences  has  often  been  considered,  and  in 
place  of  it  the  introduction  of  indeterminate  sentences  imposed 
by  our  judges.  But  the  most  perplexing  point  seems  to  be,  how 
could  such  a  committee  of  judges  be  equitably  appointed.  And 
we  venture  to  suggest  a  committee  of  those  who  have  from  time 
to  time  most  to  do  with  the  prisoners,  by  unanimous  concurrence, 
for  instance:  The  Warden,  the  Moral  Instructor,  one  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  one  of  the  Official  Visitors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Prison  Society,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  a  man  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  hard  labor,  it  simply 
means  that  a  daily  task  is  imposed  which  some  complete  in  an 
hour,  some  in  four  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of  work. 
But  there  is  no  hard  work  in  our  prison;  in  fact,  not  over  one- 
third  have  any  sort  of  work  to  do,  though  most  anxious  for  some- 
thing to  occupy  the  mind. 

Now  that  it  is  overcrowded  it  affords  less  opportunity  for 
that  work  which  is  required  to  be  accomplished  in  a  man's  cell. 

The  humiliating  habit  of  transporting  untried  United  States 
prisoners  from  and  to  the  County  Jail  and  court-room,  in  our 
public  conveyances,  handcuffed,  has  engaged  our  attention,  and 
we  have  urgently  asked  that  it  might  be  done  in  a  more  secluded 
manner. 

At  the  several  station  houses  of  our  city  the  police  matrons 
have  done  excellent  work,  and  the  wisdom  in  providing  these 
for  the  care  of  women  and  children  has  shown  some  practical  re- 
sults, we  believe,  toward  reformation  and  morality.  We  believe 
these  matrons  all  well  tried  and  most  capable  for  the  work. 

In  this  one  hundred  and  tenth  year,  while  the  works  of  the 
Visiting  or  Acting  Committee  of  Fifty  have  been  quite  as  stir- 
ring as  any  former  year,  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary  will 
show,  our  relief  to  the  discharged  prisoners  has  from  necessity 
been  very  much  less,  and  many  who  ought  to  have  been  aided, 
we  have  been  unable  to  assist  on  account  of  the  bare  treasury, 
the  last  Legislature  and  Governor  having  failed  to  provide  the 
accustomed  $3,000  per  annum  for  this  part  of  the  work. 
The  Finance  Committee  endeavored  to  solicit  assistance  from 
private  individuals,  and  this  has  partially  tided  over  the  great 
necessity,  and  enabled  us  to  do  a  part  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  to  relieve  the  necessitous  that  they  might  not  again  be- 
come a  menace  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Last  January  it  was  thought  best  not  to  use  any  of  the 
funds  to  print  the  journal,  and  the  Editorial  Committee  were  di- 
rected to  try  and  raise  the  funds  by  private  solicitation;  only 
recently  have  we  secured  sufficient  funds  to  print  it,  and  it  now 
appears  as  a  double  number,  for  1895  and  1896. 

R.  HEBER  BARNES, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  SEPARATE  SYSTEM. 

The  wisdom  of  separation,  under  certain  conditions,  rather 
than  congregation  under  all  conditions,  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  sociology.  Children  who  arc 
quarrelsome  are  pacified  by  being  separated;  men  and  women  of 
incompatible  temperament  are  better  apart;  persons  who  are 
angry  become  reconciled  by  being  alone;  society  is  improved 
by  removing  the  law-breaker,  and  the  law-breaker  is  much  more 
in  his  place  by  separation  from  other  law-breakers.  Hence  ad- 
vanced penology  says,  "Separate  System."  But  while  we  say 
"Separate  System"  we  do  not  say  it  without  condition.  It  is 
very  cold,  selfish,  unfeeling,  and  dangerous  to  prescribe  a  sep- 
arate system  that  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  never  intended  its  model  system 
of  separation  to  drift  into  solitary  imprisonment.  The  word  "soli- 
tary" is  a  misnomer;  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  statute  books. 
It  is  neither  true  in  fact  nor  in  intention. 

We  are  naturally  attached  to  our  ideal  Separate  System  and 
it  comprehends  what  we  call  essentials,  in  order  to  perfect  it,  and 
indeed  to  endure  it. 

First  of  all,  we  insist  as  a  concomitant  that  there  shall  be  a 
Prison  Society  wherever  there  is  a  Separate  System,  and  that 
that  Society  shall  have  a  selected  number  of  competent  visitors 
who  will  visit  the  prisoners  individually  in  their  cells  and  see  to 
it  that  no  injustice  is  practiced,  that  the  common  rights  of  human- 
ity are  maintained,  that  the  heart-yearning  of  the  prisoner  for 
good  company  is  supplied,  and  that  spiritual  needs  are  not  neg- 
lected. 

The  very  fact  of  depriving  the  convict  of  the  company  of  fel- 
low convicts  enjoins  the  necessity  of  supplying  good  and  judicious 
company.  There  is  a  want  in  the  human  heart  that  must  be 
satisfied;  there  is  a  hungering  and  thirsting  disposition  on  the 
part  of  mankind;  all  want  and  indeed  need  something,  and  that 
craving  the  Visiting  Committee  of  a  Prison  Society  must  sat- 
isfy. 

Hence  we  lay  it  down  as  an  essential  to  the  Separate  Sys- 
tem that  there  be  organized  a  Prison  Society  with  a  well-selected 
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Visiting  Committee  that  will  perform  its  duty  in  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  the  injunction  "to  visit  those  who  are  in  prison." 

How  to  visit,  when  to  visit,  who  to  visit,  and  with  what  ob- 
ject to  visit  are  the  requisites  for  each  visitor  to  study.  It  is  no 
small  obligation  and  involves  serious  responsibility.  Still,  we  in- 
sist upon  the  necessity  of  good  company  for  those  who  have 
known  but  little  of  it  perhaps  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  it 
comes  in  the  quiet  of  cell  life  as  a  boon,  a  strength,  and  a  saving 
power. 

We  demand  this  separation  under  the  law.  The  statute  says 
the  convicted  "shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement." 
This  is  not  always  done.  Some  one  breaks  the  law  somewhere 
or  somehow,  either  at  the  court  or  at  the  prison,  for  we  find  fre- 
quently two  and  sometimes  more  convicts  in  the  same  cell  de- 
signed for  but  one.    We  protest  and  we  appeal. 

An  essential  of  the  Separate  System  is  constant,  regular, 
proper,  and  profitable  employment — ^work  that  will  return  a  per- 
centage to  the  State,  that  will  give  the  workman  a  portion  for 
himself  for  a  saving  fund  for  him  upon  his  discharge  or  to  send 
out  to  a  suffering  family,  and  some  pro  rata  payment  to  the  per- 
son he  has  robbed,  injured  or  caused  loss  either  pecuniarily  or 
deprived  some  one  of  the  means  of  earning  a  living  or 
by  murder  taking  away  the  natural  protector  of  peradventure 
a  widow  or  orphan.  This  is  the  acme  of  political  economy  on  the 
criminological  plane. 

Then  this  labor  should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  trade,  or  such 
a  business  as  will  enable  the  prisoner  when  discharged  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  thus  support  himself. 

Let  labor  associations  and  all  critics  of  the  work  system  in 
prisons,  and  the  selling  of  the  product  of  the  prisoner,  under 
certain  regulations,  marks,  and  prices  be  advised  that  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  and  their  interest  in  the  result  of  their 
labor,  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  dignifying  labor, 
of  protecting  the  free  laborer,  of  reducing  taxation,  pre- 
venting recommitments,  of  making  good  paying  citizens,  and  les- 
sening crime.  It  is  the  height  of  folly,  the  saddest  perversion  of 
successful  prison  discipline,  the  most  conducive  to  insanity,  as 
well  as  the  most  cruel  infliction,  to  incarcerate  human  beings  and 
give  them  no  employment.     We  hear  the  pleadings,  "Give  us 
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something  to  do,"  and  we  are  convinced  there  should  be  a  com- 
mission on  employment  to  see  to  it  that  useful  and  profitable 
trades  and  proper  employments  are  g^ven  the  prisoners.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  is  "to  hard  labor."  We  cannot  withhold 
the  inquiry,  "Where  is  the  hard  labor?"  Surely  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  complete  idleness  shall  be  the  "hard  labor,"  hard  as 
this  is.  The  law  should  be  observed.  Work  should  be  given,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  law,  not  only  because  it  is  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  but  because  humanity  demands  it.  We  do  not  want 
labor-saving  machinery;  this  stream  of  labor-saving  machine 
work  defeats  the  very  object  of  employing  the  prisoner.  Let  it 
be  only  hand-made  products,  indeed,  such  work  as  will  give 
needed  physical  exercise  and  mental  occupation. 

A  well-stocked  and  well-circulated  Ubrary  is  an  essential  to 
the  Separate  System,  and  with  it  competent  and  faithful  school 
teachers,  as  well  as  one-story  buildings,  and  yards  attached  to  the 
cell,  where  once  a  day  at  least  the  prisoner  can  go  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  dig  in  the  ground,  plant  and  have  something  to  grow, 
look  into  the  sky  and  feel  the  inspiring  influences  of  unobscured 
light.  Let  there  be  side  windows  to  every  cell,  water  and  light 
in  them,  and  liberty  to  place  pictures  upon  the  wall  and  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  pet  if  desired,  and  all  the  music  that  will  not  annoy 
others  in  the  same  corridor. 

There  should  be  a  work-room  adjoining  the  living  and  sleep- 
ing-room. To  work,  to  eat,  to  dress,  to  sleep,  to  live,  indeed,  day 
in  and  day  out,  in  the  same  cell  is  not  calculated  to  contribute  to 
the  best  mental  or  moral  welfare.  The  change  from  one  cell  to 
another  would  be  an  agency  for  good  behavior,  good  work,  and 
good  discipline,  culminating  in  a  favorable  discharge. 

There  should  be  the  kindest  feeling  between  warden,  over- 
seers, and  the  convict;  frequent  visiting,  and  confidential  and  en- 
couraging conferences;  this,  joined  with  religious  teaching  and 
the  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  interested  persons. 

An  essential  of  the  Separate  System  of  the  most  important 
character  is  "individual  treatment."  Indeed,  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  this  system.  It  cannot  be  given  under  the  congregate 
system.  Human  beings  are  differently  constituted;  they  require 
separate  and  individual  treatment,  and  thus,  while  this  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  Separate  System,  it  is  the  comer-stone 
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of  the  essentials  connected  with  that  system.    To  administer  this 

it  is  required  to  have  the  best  judgment,  the  fullest  patience,  a 

large  amount  of  charity,  and  an  intense  interest  in  the  work  both 

for  God  and  man. 

Alfred  H.  Love. 


SOME  INTERESTING  CASES  OF  REFORM  KNOWN  TO 
OUR  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

9  Speaking  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  man  who  comes  out 
of  prison,  a  writer  says:  "I  know  by  actual  experience  that  when 
a  man  comes  -out  of  prison,  if  he  will  show  by  actions  and  man- 
ner of  life  that  he  desires  to  live  an  honest,  upright  life,  he  will 
find  that  people  will  meet  him  half  way,  and  he  will  gain  friends 
as  time  goes  on. 

"When  I  came  out,  it  seemed  to  me  that  everybody  was  do- 
ing all  they  could  to  send  me  back  again.  I  was  slighted, 
snubbed,  and  insulted  in  different  ways,  but  after  a  while  there 
came  a  change;  some  of  my  worst  enemies  became  my  friends. 
I  not  only  live  an  honest  life,  but  a  Christian  life  also,  and  now 
fill  one  of  the  high  offices  in  the  church." 

ANOTHER  CASE  IN  POINT. 

A  man  who  was  converted  while  in  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New 
York,  two  years  ago,  worked  steadily  up  from  the  lowest  posi- 
tion, lived  down  the  obloquy  attached  to  his  former  condition, 
was  cordially  aided,  and  rose  through  various  positions  of  trust 
to  the  post  of  evangelist,  and  is  at  the  present  time  conducting 
religious  services  in  towns  not  distant  from  New  York,  and  his 
work  is  greatly  blessed. 

No. E.  P.     Had   Christian   parents,   and  a   widowed 

mother  desired  the  best  things  for  her  boy,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  have  his  help  very  early  in  life;  had  no  educational  advantages, 
and  being  from  home  much  of  the  time,  formed  improper  asso- 
ciates who  led  him  astray;  formed  intemperate  habits,  and  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  committed  the  crime  which 
sent  him  to  prison.  Here  he  had  time  to  think,  and  the  teachings 
of  his  mother  were  revived,  a  desire  for  a  better  life  was  formed, 
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and  as  he  could  not  read  he  made  it  a  subject  of  prayer,  and 
soon  learned  to  read  the  Bible.  The  first  Scripture  that  attracted 
his  attention  was  the  ist  Psalm.  His  pastor  visited  him  regularly, 
helping  him,  and  he  is  now  a  repentant  Christian. 

No. E.  P.    Had  no  thought  of  the  necessity  of  a  change 

of  heart  when  committed,  but  his  attention  was  attracted  to  read- 
ing Moody's  book,  The  Way  to  God  (copies  of  which  have 
been  furnished  each  prisoner).  From  this  he  got  to  reading  the 
Bible,  and  feeling  that  he  had  no  friends  led  him  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  Christ,  and  on  being  put  into  a  cell  with  a  new  con- 
vert he  feels  that  he  is  now  a  child  of  God.  • 

No. E.  P.    Had  no  serious  thought  about  eternity  until 

coming  to  prison.  Reading  Matthew  vi,  "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,*'  etc.,  showed  him  the  necessity  of  living  a  different 
life;  the  book,  The  Way  to  God,  led  him  to  the  text  John  iii,  i6, 
which  settled  the  matter,  and  he  accepted  Christ  by  faith,  believ- 
ing that  the  Holy  Spirit  witnessing  with  his  spirit  that  he  has 
passed  from  death  unto  life. 
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Newport  News,  Va,,  Feb.  13th,  1897. 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp, 
Prison  Agent. 

Dear  Sir: — I  write  to  you  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  ask  those 
people  who  come  to  the  prison  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  sing  the 
praise  of  God  and  preach  His  gospel  to  those  unfortunate  men 
confined  there.  I  was  there  for  six  months  and  I  was  brought 
to  belief  in  Jesus  by  their  fine  singing  and  prayers,  and  in  my  cell 
I  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness  and  strength  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, and  glory  be  to  God,  He  answered  my  prayer,  and  He  not 
only  forgave  me  but  strengthened  my  heart  and  softened  the 
hearts  of  those  I  had  cruelly  wronged,  and  they  also  forgave  me. 
I  cannot  find  words  sweet  enough  to  say  in  reference  to  my  hap- 
piness and  my  love  to  God.  It  seems  as  if  I  was  just  bom  again. 
There  is  no  cloud  before  me  now,  and  I  look  to  God  both  night 
and  day,  and  He  guides  me  always  in  thought  and  direction.    I 
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know  we  are  all  weak  and  liable  to  fall,  and  I  ask  you  and  them 
to  pray  for  me  that  I  may  lead  an  honest  and  honorable  life  the 
rest  of  my  days. 

I  write  these  lines  to  you  that  you  may  let  them  know  that 
their  efforts  to  save  souls  are  not  a  failure,  as  I  know  I  have  been 
saved  and  I  want  to  encourage  them  in  the  good  work  they  are 
doing,  and  I  know  that  their  reward  shall  be  greater  than  all  the 
gold  men  can  g^ve  them  on  this  earth  when  they  come  before 
their  Saviour  on  judgment  day. 

Again  thanking  you,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  for  your 
work  in  my  behalf,  and  asking  you  to  pray  for  me,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully. 


New  York,  Feb.  17th,  1897. 
Mr.  J.  Camp. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  thought  just  to  show  you  I  had  not  for- 
gotten your  great  kindness  to  me  and  my  dear  wife  and  children 
in  liberating  me  from  prison  on  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  would 
write  you  a  line  to  let  you  know  how  good  God  has  been  to  me 
since  then.  I  moved  my  family  from  Philadelphia,  about  a  month 
ago,  to  New  Jersey,  and  then  came  to  New  York,  and  with  my 

dearest  and  best  friend  (Mr. ,  who,  with  your  aid,  secured 

my  release  from  prison)  helped  me  to  secure  a  good  responsible 
position  as  manager  and  cashier  of  a  restaurant  here  in  New  York 
with  a  good  .salary.  I  am  now  in  a  fair  way  to  start  life  anew 
and  make  a  home  for  my  true  and  loving  wife  and  children  once 

more.  Thanks  be  to  God  and  also  to  you  and  Mr. and  my 

own  dear  wife,  I  am  leading  a  Christian  life  as  far  as  my  light  and 
understanding  of  God's  wonderful  love  is  shown  to  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  to  God  that  I  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  as  I 
was,  for  it  was  my  first  great  sin,  and,  thank  the  dear  Lord,  it  shall 
be  my  last.  Perhaps  you  will  not  remember  me,  but  you  surely 
must  have  had  me  in  your  prayers,  or  I  would  not  have  been  con- 
victed before  God  so  soon.  You  may  remember  my  wife  and 
three  little  children  called  at  the  prison  to  see  me  while  awaiting 
trial,  that  your  attention  was  called  to  my  case.  My  wife  can 
never  cease  to  praise  you  as  being  her  great  friend  sent  through 
her  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  some  one  to  aid  her  in  her  great 
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distress,  and  wished  me  to  kindly  inform  you  that  her  prayers 
are  always  with  you  for  your  great  aid  in  saving  souls  in  that 
gloomy  place.    May  God  greatly  bless  you  is  both  her  and  my 

prayers.     Mr. ,  who  I  greatly  wronged  at  that  time,  has 

proved  my  best  friend  on  earth  since,  even  with  telling  my  pres- 
ent employer  the  state  of  things,  and  how  it  happened,  and  going 
on  my  bond  here,  thereby  insuring  me  a  good  responsible  posi- 
tion here  in  New  York  City.  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter 
and  so  must  close,  saying  again  God  bless  you  for  your  great 
goodness  of  heart. 

Yours  sincerely, 
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GENERAL  SECRETARY  FOR  1895  AND   1896. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
two  years  I  feel  that  much  has  been  done,  but  my  mind  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  greater  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture. Most  keenly  do  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  my  position  in 
view  of  the  many  puzzling  and  trying  cases  which  come  before 
me  with  the  twelve  to  fifteen  discharged  prisoners  who  frequent 
my  office  daily  seeking  assistance,  they  having  been  out  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  and  the  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them.  Of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing,  and  it  is  only  as  we  rely 
on  Divine  help  that  we  can  accomplish  that  which  is  best  in  these 
cases.  The  loss  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,000  per  year  which  we 
have  heretofore  had  from  the  State  renders  it  almost  impossible 
to  give  that  assistance  which  is  needed  and  should  be  given  to 
those  ex-convicts  who,  under  great  disadvantages,  are  really 
striving  to  lead  better  lives.  In  these  times  of  great  depression 
it  is  very  difficult  for  those  of  unimpeachable  character  to  obtain 
situations;  how  much  more  so  is  it,  then,  for  those  who  have  been 
inmates  of  a  prison  cell.  No  home,  no  work,  no  means,  no  place 
to  lay  their  heads,  what  is  to  become  of  them?  Such  are  the  ex- 
pressions which  greet  me  daily  at  our  room.  It  is  true  that  some 
do  not  want  to  work,  and  prefer  to  live  day  by  day  begging. 
There  should  be  a  place  for  such  where  they  would  be  compelled 
to  do  something  so  that  they  might  not  become  a  burden  to  the 
community. 

The  State  makes  no  provision  for  furnishing  clothing  to 
prisoners  on  their  discharge.  This  has  been  done  entirely  by  our 
Society,  but  without  material  assistance  we  cannot  continue  to 
render  that  aid  which  is  necessary,  and  which  it  is  important 
should  be  done.  What  will  be  the  result?  Can  we  wonder  if  they 
go  wrong,  brought  up  and  surrounded  as  they  have  been  by  sin 
and  degradation,  and  discharged  with  clothes  ragged  and  moth- 
eaten?  Is  it  not,  then,  economy  to  the  community  to  help  such, 
so  that  they  may  not  become  a  prey  and  menace  to  society? 

We  have  many  faithful   visitors  who  visit  them  while   in 
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prison  and  encourage  them  to  lead  better  lives.  If  we  enable 
them  when  they  leave  the  prison  to  make  a  respectable  appear- 
ance when  looking  for  work,  and  furnish  them  with  tools,  then 
the  good  advice  will  have  more  effect.  This  will  be  to  the  pris- 
oner practical  Christianity.  Many  sincerely  desire  to  change  their 
mode  of  life  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity.  Serious  reflections 
while  in  their  cells  have  come  to  them,  which  we  foster  and  en- 
courage. Instances  are  not  wanting  where  they  have  become 
honest,  respectable  citizens  through  the  counsel  and  material  aid 
rendered  them. 

Surely  we,  who  have  comfortable  homes,  and  surrounded 
with  so  many  blessings,  should  be  very  thankful  to  the  Giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  that  He  has  so  favored  us.  Truly 
our  lives  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a  goodly 
heritage.  Let  us  then  look  with  pity  and  compassion  upon  those 
who  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  sin,  misery,  and  degradation, 
and  endeavor  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  raise  them  from  their 
fallen  condition.  Let  then  our  theme  be^  "Rescue  the  Perish- 
ing." 

We  would  earnestly  appeal  to  our  friends  to  aid  us  with  their 
contributions  to  help  the  discharged  prisoners. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  subject  of  Penology  is  claim- 
ing more  attention  than  ever  before.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
among  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  our  colleges.  I 
am  continually  having  applications  for  literature  touching  on 
this  subject,  frequently  from  students  who  state  that  they  have 
essays  to  write  on  Prison  Discipline  and  Prison  Reform.  This 
is  especially  so  as  regards  our  separate  and  individual  treatment 
of  prisoners;  having  heard  this  system  praised,  they  want  to  know 
more  about  it.  Prison  Societies  are  being  formed  in  various 
places,  and  information  is  wanted  as  how  to  organize  them, 
and  what  methods  to  pursue  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for 
benefiting  the  prisoner  after  his  or  her  discharge.  One  writes 
from  Naples,  Italy,  and  another  from  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

Since  we  have  occupied  our  new  and  comfortable  quarters 
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in  State  House  Row,  southwest  corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee  and  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  very  much  larger 
than  heretofore.  As  has  been  before  mentioned,  reports  are  re- 
ceived monthly  from  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Pen- 
itentiary, Philadelphia  County  Prison,  Chester  County  Prison, 
House  of  Correction,  Committee  on  Police  Matrons,  General 
Secretary,  and  visitors  to  the  County  prisons  of  the  State  at  large. 
These  communications  often  contain  much  valuable  and  interest- 
ing information. 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

The  one  hundred  and  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  was  held  in  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church, 
Twenty-second  and  Mt.  Vernon  streets,  on  First-day  (Sunday) 
evening,  Second  month  (February)  17th,  1895,  at  7.45. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Society  was  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  people  who  were  present. 

Caleb  J.  Milne,  President  of  the  Society,  conducted  the  exer- 
cises. After  an  anthem  by  the  choir,  Rev.  George  A.  Latimer 
read  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures.  The  entire  con- 
gregation then  joined  in  singing  a  hymn. 

The  President  called  upon  Vice-President  Love  to  make  the 
opening  remarks,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  Society,  the 
objects  of  the  organization,  and  the  reforms  which  had  been 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  Prison  Society.  He 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  which  had  been  acocmplished 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  pass  certain  bills  which  will  tend  to  the 
protection  of  the  Society  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 

Judge  Wm.  N.  Ashman  delivered  an  address  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  society  which  has  for  its  object  the  per- 
formance of  such  work.  He  said,  "It  is  a  grand  mission  which 
the  Prison  Society  has  to  present  to  you.  Some  people  will  say 
that  there  are  too  many  charities,  but  as  long  as  one  human  soul 
has  to  be  reclaimed  there  cannot  be  too  many  charities  in  this 
age  of  ours."  Judge  Ashman  also  spoke  against  taxing  hospitals 
where  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  alleviated.  The  speaker  ex- 
horted those  present  to  give  freely  for  the  support  of  such  a 
worthy  charity  as  the  Prison  Society. 
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Caleb  J.  Milne  read  a  letter  of  regret  from  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth, 
who  was  too  ill  to  attend.  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan,  of  Trinity  Presby- 
terian Church,  said:  "The  cry  of  *onward'  is  all  right,  for  the 
man  who  takes  to  the  backwoods  is  not  the  man  to  lead  the 
American  nation.  But  when  you  say  'upwards,'  then  you  are 
bringing  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  subject  to  the  front  You 
know  that  some  of  the  most  symmetrically  formed  men  have 
gone  into  the  ranks  of  criminals.  The  body,  the  treatment  of 
the  soul,  this  is  what  the  world  and  the  devil  is  trying  to  get 
hold  of.  Every  one  of  us  has  a  chord  of  sympathy  with  the  crim- 
inal. Every  man  is  a  sinner,  and  another  fact  is  that  every  man 
can  be  saved.  What  would  we  put  in  the  prisons  if  we  had  the 
privilege?  Why,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  not  in 
the  prisons  to-night  to  spiritually  administer  to  the  unfortunate 
inmates,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  prisoners  and  the  pris- 
oners' friends  with  our  prayers  and  our  money." 

Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham  made  the  closing  address:  "I  have  been 
interested  in  the  Prison  Society  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was 
elected  a  member  of  it  during  the  war,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  prison  work.  Since  I  came  to 
this  city  I  have  been  constantly  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  the 
work.  After  all,  I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  That  (pointing  over  to  the  walls  of 
the  Penitentiary)  is  a  great  repair  shop  over  there,  but  that  which 
is  crooked  can  seldom  be  made  straight.  It  is  the  instilling  of 
principles  into  the  children  in  early  life  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  become  convicts.  When  I  read  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  I  tremble  for  my  country.  But  the 
flood-gates  of  other  countries  I  know  are  open  in  this  direction, 
and  we  must  meet  these  people  also  and  lift  them  up  with  the 
gospel  oi  Jesus  Christ.  I.  close  by  saying,  May  God  bless  the 
prisoners  and  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society." 

THE  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  institution  is  faithfully  visited  by  a  portion  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee.  Each  of  these  visitors  is  assigned  to  a  particu- 
lar corridor,  and  under  our  by-laws  the  visitor  is  expected  to  visit 
at  least  once  in  two  weeks.  The  charge  is  made  that  they  are 
kept  in  solitary  confinement.     This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
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those  incarcerated  in  their  ceils  are  left  entirely  to  themselves, 
without  seeing  any  one.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  over- 
seers see  them  three  times  a  day,  the  chaplain  visits  them  as  often 
as  he  can,  the  warden  visits  every  prisoner  weekly,  our  visitors 
are  always  welcomed  by  the  prisoners,  their  friends  are  admitted 
at  stated  times,  the  cells  are  large  and  airy,  a  large  library  is 
open  to  them,  and  one  advantage  that  our  system  has  over  that 
of  the  congregate  is  that  members  of  our  committee  do  not  have 
to  stand  outside  of  the  cell  to  pray  with,  or  have  a  religious  con- 
versation with  the  inmates,  but  they  go  inside  and  see  them  face 
to  face.  The  good  seed  is  often  sown  in  their  hearts  which  is  not 
forgotten  after  their  discharge,  but  brings  forth  fruit,  it  may  be 
after  many  years,  to  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  husbandman. 

The  most  of  the  cells  on  the  first  floor  (and  I  may  here  say 
that  we  very  much  disapprove  of  cells  more  than  one  story  high) 
have  yards  to  which  the  prisoner  has  access,  and  where  he  can 
have  his  flowers,  grapevines,  and  in  some  of  them  fruit.  In  the 
corridors  that  are  two  stories  high  those  in  the  upper  corridor  and 
in  the  lower  cells  which  have  no  yards  are  taken  around  the  yard 
for  a  walk  daily.  I  have,  as  heretofore,  continued  my  visits  there 
at  least  once  every  day,  and  quite  frequently  twice  during  the  day, 
and  have  made  since  the  last  published  report,  two  years  ago,  970 
visits,  and  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  convicts  either  in 
their  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors  over  17,000  times.  I  have  furnished 
suits  and  other  articles  of  clothing  to  900  persons  on  or  after 
their  discharge.  As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  our  appropriation  we  have  been  much  crippled  in 
rendering  aid  to  discharged  prisoners. 

I  have  procured  350  railroad  tickets  for  discharged  prisoners 
to  take  them  to  their  homes,  and  when  necessary  have  taken  them 
to  the  depots,  giving  them  a  good  breakfast,  and  seeing  them 
safely  on  the  right  train  to  take  them  to  their  destination. 

From  reports  received  from  the  Acting  Committee,  visiting 
every  month,  we  are  informed  that  987  visits  were  made  by  them 
to  the  prison  during  the  last  two  years,  and  30,130  visits  were 
made  to  prisoners  either  in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors. 

The  female  prisoners  are  visited  by  the  lady  visitors  of  the 
committee,  and  by  members  of  the  Howard  Home. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  discharged  pris- 
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oners  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  $5417.28. 

The  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  just  pub- 
lished contains  some  statistics  which  may  be  interesting  to  many 
who  will  not  see  the  report: 

RECEIVED. 

The  total  number  received  in  1896  was 621 

The  total  number  discharged  in  1896  was 673 

Remaining  Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1896 — white  males,  1,100;  white  females,  16: 
colored  males,  243;  colored  females,  23;  total 1,378 

NATIVITY. 

United  States,  511 ;  foreign  born,  no;  total 621 

Naturalized,  20;  not,  86;  3  women,  i  minor;  total no 

AGES. 

21  and  under,  95;  22  to  25,  inclusive,  148;  26  to  29,  no;  30  to  40,  88;  35  to 
39,  inclusive,  57;  40  to  49,  71 ;  50  and  over,  52;  total 621 

IMPRISONMENTS. 

1st  in  this  prison,  379;  2d,  129;  3d  and  over,  113;  total 021 

WHERE  RECEIVED. 

From  manufacturing  districts,  358;  mining,  63;  agricultural,  200;  total,  621 

CONJUGAL. 

Single,  366;  married,  225 ;  widowed,  30;  total 621 

EDUCATION. 

Read  and  write,  449;  imperfectly,  73;  illiterate,  99;  total 621 

SCHOOL. 

Attended  public  school,  492;  private,  38;  never  attended,  91;  total — 621 

TRADE   KNOWLEDGE. 

Possessing  trade  knowledge,  72;  having  no  trade  knowledge,  549;  total,  621 

INTOXICANTS. 

Using  them,  506;  abstainers,  115  (doubtful  if  near  that  many);  total,  621 

CHARACTER  OF   CRIMES. 

Thefts  and  frauds — (Larceny,  forgery,  embezzlements,  etc.),  422;  per- 
sonal assaults,  all  kinds,  109;  crime  against  public  morals,  44;  malicious 
mischief,  7;  offenses  against  statute  law,  39;  total 621 

I  may  here  state  that  I  visit  every  male  prisoner  previous  to 
his  discharge,  ascertain  what  his  prospects  are,  furnishing  him 
with  clothes  and  tools  when  needed,  and  in  every  way  encourage 
him  to  do  right,  particularly  impressing  upon  him  the  import- 
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ance  of  giving  up  bad  company  and  the  drinking  and  licentious 
habits  which  all  admit  have  led  them  into  trouble.  Without  in 
any  way  endeavoring  to  proselyte,  I  persuade  them  to  be  faithful 
in  their  attendance  of  a  place  of  worship,  and  thus  to  associate 
with  Christian  people.  Not  forgetting  to  warn  them  against 
trusting  to  any  good  resolutions  they  may  have  formed  while  in 
prison,  but  trusting  only  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  save,  and  to 
accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  In 
our  ministrations  let  us  not  "be  weary  in  well  doing." 

On  New  Year's  Day  and  a  day  or  two  following  I  distrib- 
uted the  motto  calendars  which  are  so  eagerly  looked  for  by  the 
men,  containing  sentiments  such  as  these: — 

Each  day  and  every  day 

Do  what  is  right! 
Each  day  and  every  day 
Speak  what  is  true! 
and 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past, 

It  comes  not  back  again! 
Wisely  improve  the  present, 

It  is  thine! 
Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future 
Without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart! 

These  are  more  prized  than  any  other  reading  matter  which 
enters  the  prison. 

In  the  distribution  I  visited  every  cell  on  the  men's  side  and 
shook  hands  with  more  than  i,ooo  of  the  prisoners.  They  much 
appreciated  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  them.  I  think  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  often  reaches  the  heart.  New  Year's  Day  in 
the  Penitentiary  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  my  life.  How 
heartily  all  the  men  wished  me  a  Happy  New  Year  and  all  so 
glad  to  see  me. 

SOME  CASES  OF  INTEREST. 

A  young  colored  man  in  the  hospital,  who  knew  no  one  in 
the  city,  was  entirely  unable  to  work.  The  doctor  said  he  would 
not  live  long — disease  incurable.  His  mother  lived  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  When  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  the 
gate  opened  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  discharge  he  replied  that 
he  supposed  he  would  have  to  walk  the  streets  while  his  five  dol- 
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lars  lasted,  and  then  he  did  not  know  what  he  would  do  or  where 
he  would  go.  I  gave  him  a  ticket,  took  him  to  the  depot,  and 
put  him  on  the  train  to  go  to  his  mother. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  my  attention  the  warden  would  have 
had  no  alternative  but  to  put  him  on  the  street. 

A  man  fifty  years  old  had  a  sentence  of  one  year  and  six 
months  for  attempted  suicide;  back  of  that  was  a  fearful  crime 
attempted,  which  did  not  come  to  light,  and  was  not  known  to 
the  authorities.  While  in  prison  he  had  done  many  strange 
things,  and  was  evidently  not  in  his  right  mind  before  he  came 
there.  He  was  a  German  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
so  I  had  to  hold  a  conversation  with  him  through  an  interpreter. 
He  was  certainly  not  fit  to  be  turned  at  large.  Ascertaining 
through  an  overseer  where  his  son  was  at  work,  I  went  to  see 
him,  and  was  informed  that  the  family  was  broken  up  and  his 
two  sisters  were  out  at  service.  He,  an  apprentice  and  at  a  board- 
ing-house, had  no  home  for  his  father  and  did  not  care  for  him, 
and  so  he  must  look  out  for  himself.  An  uncle  had  the  younger 
brother.  I  saw  this  uncle,  and  after  much  persuasion  obtained 
from  him  the  promise  that  he  would  be  at  the  Penitentiary  on  the 
day  of  his  discharge  and  take  care  of  him,  which  he  did.  Without 
this  care  on  my  part  he  too  would  have  been  turned  out  on  the 
street  without  any  one  to  look  after  him — a  danger  to  himself 
and  the  community. 

No. had  been  in  prison  several  times,  but  resolved  to  do 

right.  Had  a  wife  and  family.  A  situation  was  procured  for  him 
as  motorman  on  the  cars,  arrangements  were  made  so  that  he 
could  procure  his  uniform,  and  I  gave  him  a  gum  coat  to  protect 
him  from  the  weather.    He  has  given  up  drink  and  is  doing  well. 

No. had  been  in  prison  eight  times.  A  situation  was  ob- 
tained for  him  at  one  of  our  large  shoe  manufactories  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  proprietors  as  to  where  he  had  been,  some  nec- 
essary articles  were  given  him,  and  he  went  to  work. 

A  man  came  to  my  office,  saying  he  was  oflFered  a  situation  in 
a  restaurant  when  he  got  himself  fixed  up.  Doubting  his  story, 
I  went  to  the  proprietor  and  found  that  he  had  engaged  him.  I 
then  gave  him  what  was  needed. 

A  colored  man,  a  barber,  clever  and  well  disposed,  I  fitted 
out  with  clothes,  his  old  ones  having  been  burned.    After  looking 
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for  a  situation  until  his  money  was  exhausted,  he  came  to  me 
saying  he  had  had  several  opportunities  to  get  work,  but  a  bar- 
ber was  required  to  get  his  own  tools.  I  got  him  the  necessary 
articles,  and  he  went  to  a  situation  the  next  day. 

An  old  soldier  who  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  had 
gotten  into  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Hampton,  Va.,  had  been 
given  a  furlough  for  thirty  days  in  order  to  procure  certain  sig- 
natures so  that  he  might  get  a  pension.  Unless  he  returned  the 
day  he  came  to  see  me  he  would  be  marked  as  a  deserter  and 
lose  his  home.  He  had  no  money.  I  paid  for  a  ticket  for  him 
to  Hampton.    Was  not  this  the  best  thing  to  do? 

Such  cases  are  continually  occurring.  My  object  in  men- 
tioning them  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  not  only  aiding  them 
when  they  first  come  out,  but  to  lend  a  helping  hand  afterward  as 
necessity  requires  it.  I  have  hundreds  of  cases  of  persons  coming 
to  my  office  whom  I  help  either  to  temporary  board,  meal  tickets, 
or  starting  them  in  business.  Huckstering  is  a  favorite  occupation 
with  them — sometimes  articles  to  sell  on  the  street.  Very  many 
pairs  of  shoes  are  furnished.  Money  is  not  given,  but  I  go  with 
them  and  purchase  these  things  myself.  All  cases  requiring  relief 
are  thoroughly  investigated. 

An  interesting  case  was  that  of  a  ipan  of  good  connections 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who,  through  an  advertisement  or  circular, 
came  on  to  traffic  in  green  goods  (counterfeit  money),  but  got 
tripped  up.  He  had  a  good  situation  offered  him  as  superintend- 
ent or  manager  of  a  concern,  with  good  wages,  but  had  no 
money  to  get  there.  I  made  arrangements  to  get  him  a  ticket  at 
reduced  rate.  He  had  authority  from  the  party  who  offered  him 
the  situation  to  draw  on  him  for  a  certain  amount,  not  near 
enough,  however,  to  cover  a  ticket  at  full  rate.  He  being  a 
stranger  could  not  get  a  draft  cashed.  I  put  it  in  bank  and  had 
the  bank  in  Atlanta  telegraph  whether  it  was  correct.  When  the 
answer  came  that  it  was  right  I  started  him  home.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  would  have  done  without  my  taking  charge  of 
the  case.  Had  a  letter  from  him  afterward  in  which  he  said  he 
had  experienced  a  change  of  heart  while  in  prison  and  was  trust- 
ing in  the  Lord  to  keep  him  in  the  right  way. 

All  of  these  cases  were  furnished  with  suits  of  clothes  or 
underwear  and  other  articles  on  their  discharge. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  held  Seventh  mo. 
2 1  St,  1896,  an  announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  the  wife 
of  our  President,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  with  deep  regret  we  learn  that  God  has  re- 
moved by  death  Mrs.  Margaretta  Milne,  one  actively  interested  in 
all  charitable  work,  and  who  was  partner  in  life  of  our  es- 
teemed President,  Caleb  J.  Milne. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  him,  knowing  so  well  the  depth 
of  his  aflfection  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  for  every 
one  that  needs  his  care,  and  the  love  of  home,  that  makes  endur- 
ing sympathy  lovely.  We  feel  convinced  that  his  unfaltering  trust 
and  Christian  faith  will  receive  comfort  and  strength  from  Him 
who  "doeth  all  things  well,"  and  in  whom  we  place  all  our  trust 
in  the  hour  of  trial  and  affliction. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

At  the  meeting  held  Ninth  mo.  17th,  1896,  the  Committee 
on  Memorials  reported  the  following  minute  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  our  late  Vice-President,  Edward  Townsend: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this 
world  (on  August  loth,  189(5)  our  esteemed  and  venerable  Vice- 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  Edward  Town- 
send,  we  desire  to  make  a  minute  on  our  record. 

For  eleven  years  he  served  as  warden  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, and  his  kindly  discretion  merited  the  praise  of  both  the 
officials  and  all  those  committed  to  his  keeping. 

In  1881  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  which 
position  he  held  at  his  death,  and  of  which  he  had  been  a  zealous 
member  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  against  his 
will,  but  only  served  until  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Edward  Townsend  had  been  well  known  in  our  city  in  many 
departments  of  philanthropy  for  the  good  of  afflicted  and  de- 
pressed humanity,  and  especially  to  the  sightless  people,  in  whom 
he  was  deeply  interested.  And  now,  in  the  ripe  old  age  of  four- 
score years  and  ten,  God  has  called  him  to  rest  from  all  his  labors. 
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We  sympathize  with  his  children  in  the  glorious  hope  of  the 
resurrection  to  life  eternal. 

Edward  Townsend,  the  second  of  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, was  the  son  of  Charles  and  Priscilla  Kirk  Townsend,  who 
were  married  in  the  old  Darby  Meeting-house  on  October  6th, 
1803,  and  grandson  of  John  and  Hannah  Cox  Townsend,  who 
were  married  in  Chester  County  in  December,  1770. 

The  grandparents  lived  near  Second  and  Union  streets, 
Philadelphia,  for  many  years,  at  the  time  when  Dock  street  was 
Dock  creek  with  its  drawbridge  about  Front  street,  and  small 
vessels  sailed  up  as  far  as  Fourth  street.  Thus  we  see  that  Dr. 
Townsend  was  certainly  a  Philadelphian  by  descent.  He  was 
born  January  22d,  1806,  on  Chestnut  street,  above  Third,  on  the 
spot  where  the  First  Nationaf  Bank  now  stands.  His  father  was 
a  watch-maker  and  had  his  shop  at  that  place,  and  all  the  prom- 
inent "Old  Philadelphians"  stopped  to  get  the  correct  time.  At 
that  time  the  city  extended  only  to  Sixth  street  west,  and  all  was 
woods  and  fields  thence  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  a  winding  road 
led  from  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets  to  High  street  (now  Mar- 
ket street)  bridge. 

Dr.  Townsend  was  sent  to  Westtown  Boarding  School  in 
181 7,  and  after  a  year  or  two  there  was  apprenticed  to  Charles 
Allen,  druggist  on  Front  street  near  Dock  creek.  He  afterward 
opened  a  drug  store  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chest- 
nut streets  and  was  there  for  several  years.  He  gave  up  this 
business  on  account  of  family  health  and  removed  to  Port  Eliz- 
abeth, New  Jersey.  Soon,  however,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  studied  dentistry  (which  was  then  in  a  rather  crude  condition) 
with  his  brother,  Dr.  Elisha  Townsend,  which  profession  he  fol- 
lowed until  1870,  when  he  was  elected  warden  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  to  which  institution  he  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  inaugurated  and 
carried  out  many  improvements  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  after  a 
service,  of  eleven  years  he  retired  in  1881  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years,  and  spent  the  last  eleven  years  with  his  daughter  at 
Lansdowne,  enjoying  the  active  memories  of  a  pure  and  well 
spent  life. 

For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  especially  interested  in  the 
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blind,  as  a  manager  of  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  and  for  most  of 
that  time  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  for  many  years  its  President, 
even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  holding  that  office,  though  for 
the  last  few  years  he  was  unable  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the 
duties.  His  memory,  which  kept  good  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  was  stored  with  anecdotes  of  very  many  "Old  Phila- 
delphians,"  such  as  Stephen  Girard,  Roberts  Vaux,  Nicholas 
Wain,  Samuel  Fisher,  etc.,  etc.,  which  were  listened  to  in  wTapt 
attention  by  the  younger  generations. 

He  left  two  daughters,  eight  grandchildren  and  seventeen 
great-grandchildren. 

At  the  meeting  held  Tenth  mo.  15th,  the  subject  of  the 
cause  of  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  committee  in  the  early  part  of  1893,  was  again 
brought  to  notice,  with  a  view  to  having  strong  measures  adopted, 
to  have  laws  passed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  that 
"No  child  below  sixteen  years  of  age  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
theatre  unless  accompanied  by  a  parent  or  guardian."  Also  that 
"No  child  below  sixteen  years  of  age  be  allowed  to  pawn  any 
article  at  a  pawn-shop,"  and  that  all  persons  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  should  be  prevented  from  pawning  any- 
thing without  an  order  from  their  parent  or  guardian,  being  a 
minor. 

THE  OFFICERS. 

Warden  Michael  J.  Cassidy  has  had  great  experience  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  management  of  a  prison — probably 
none  more  so.  He  is  very  efficient  in  maintaining  order  and  dis- 
cipline. He  visits  every  cell  weekly,  listening  patiently  to  any 
complaints  the  men  may  have  to  make,  and  rectifying  them  if 
he  considers  them  well  founded.  He  is  kind-hearted,  and  the  pris- 
oners speak  well  of  him. 

M.  V.  Root,  the  deputy  warden,  has  seen  long  service  and 
attends  faithfully  to  his  duties. 

The  clerk,  D.  M.  Bussinger,  gives  assiduous  attention  to  the 
duties  assigned  him. 

Rev.  Joseph  Welsh,  the  moral  instructor,  is  much  interested 
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in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners  and  labors  with  them  to 
lead  different  lives,  and  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord. 

Dr.  John  Bacon  has  been  a  most  efficient  person  in  his  at- 
tention to  those  needing  his  services.  He  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  treatment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  as  well 
as  those  who  have  preceded  him,  have  for  several  years  dispensed 
with  alcohol  in  the  preparation  of  their  medicines,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  improved. 

I  desire  again  to  thank  the  warden  and  the  other  officers  for 
the  uniform  kindness  with  which  I  am  treated,  and  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY    PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  1,036  visits  to  the  County 
Prison  during  the  past  two  years.  The  number  of  prisoners  vis- 
ited has  not  been  regularly  kept.  This  prison  has  been  well  man- 
aged, and  everything  is  scrupulously  clean.  The  prison  has  been 
overcrowded,  but  a  relief  is  now  being  had  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  prison  at  Holmesburg.  The  first  prisoners  were  received 
there  Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1896,  233  having  been  transferred  from 
the  old  prison.  Nearly  all  who  have  much  time  to  serve  are  now 
being  sent  there  instead  of  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  arrangements  are  being  made  so  that 
they  can  be  put  to  work. 

No.  of  commitments  to  the  County  Prison  in  1895  was  22,584 

"     discharges          "  "                     "             22,341 

"    commitments     "  "                  1896  was  21,158 

"     discharges          "  "                     "             21,311 

Howard  Perkins,  who  had  been  Superintendent  for  many 
years,  died  Eleventh  mo.  24th,  1896,  and  Robert  G.  Motherwell 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  is  proving  to  be  a  most 
efficient  officer. 

Of  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp,  the  prison  agent  appointed  by  the 
Inspectors,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  the  humane 
work  he  is  doing  for  the  poor,  unfortunate  persons  often  wrongly 
committed  there.  He  examines  all  cases  to  see  that  no  injustice 
is  done.  W.  W.  Walters,  appointed  by  the  Acting  Committee, 
he  being  also  a  member  of  that  body,  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise 
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accorded  to  the  former.  The  two  gentlemen  work  in  harmony 
and  the  cases  brought  to  our  notice  monthly  by  our  agent  show 
the  valuable  service  he  is  rendering  to  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity— much  suffering  is  prevented  through  the  labor  he  is 
bestowing  on  his  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  gen- 
tlemen as  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  as  they  are.  Rev.  J.  J. 
Camp  is  also  a  member  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Acting  Com- 
mittee. 

SOME    CASES    OF    INTEREST    REPORTED    BY    OUR    AGENT    AT    THE 
COUNTY  PRISON,  WILMER  W.  WALTERS. 

A  man  was  sent  to  prison  for  selling  bananas  on  the  street 
without  a  license.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children  depending  on 
him  for  support.  He  did  not  know  he  was  violating  the  law.  It 
did  seem  a  hardship  to  commit  a  man  to  prison  for  such  a  trifling 
offense  as  that.  He  promised  if  released  to  procure  a  license. 
The  magistrate  gave  his  discharge. 

A  Cuban  boy  left  Brooklyn  with  his  brother  and  came  here 
expecting  to  get  work.  His  brother  left  him  in  Frankford,  and 
as  he  had  no  money  he  got  on  the  cowcatcher  of  an  engine.  After 
the  train  had  gone  some  distance  the  ^gineer  discovered  him, 
stopped  the  train,  and  had  him  arrested  for  trespass;  he  gave 
his  parents'  address  in  Brooklyn;  they  were  written  to,  but  no 
answer  was  received.  A  ticket  was  purchased  for  him;  he  was 
put  on  the  train  and  sent  home. 

A  man  and  his  wife  walked  from  Trenton  to  find  a  brother 
living  here.  Arriving  at  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  after 
dark  without  money,  and  not  knowing  where  to  go,  seeing  an 
empty  car  they  got  in,  thinking  they  had  a  shelter  for  the  night 
from  the  storm  and  cold  in  December.  An  officer,  finding  them, 
arrested  them.  They  had  never  been  in  prison  before.  I  got 
their  discharge  and  started  them  out  in  the  daylight  to  find  their 
brother. 

There  was  a  sad  case  of  an  old  man  who  lived  with  his  daugh- 
ter who  married  a  second  time  without  being  divorced.  The 
father  told  her  how  wrong  she  was  doing.  She  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  becoming  very  angry  told  him  to  get  out  of  the 
house.     As  he  had  no  other  home  he  refused    to    leave.    The 
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daughter  procured  a  warrant  and  had  him  arrested  for  abuse. 
Procured  his  discharge  and  sent  him  home. 

A  man  who  was  employed  at  a  fish  stand  down-town  was 
attending  to  his  business  when  a  policeman  came  along,  picked 
up  a  fish,  and  said  he  would  take  it  The  man  said  he  could  have 
it  if  he  paid  for  it.  This  led  to  words,  when  the  officer  arrested 
him  and  sent  him  to  prison  for  disorderly  conduct.  The  magis- 
trate gave  his  discharge. 

A  man  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  abuse.  His  story 
was  a  very  sad  one.  His  wife  is  dissipated  and  neglects  his  chil- 
dren and  home;  he  is  a  sober,  industrious  man,  and  always  has 
work.  One  evening  he  came  home  and  found  his  wife  laying  on 
the  floor  drunk,  so  he  gathered  up  his  four  little  children  and 
took  them  to  his  sister's,  so  that  he  might  care  for  them.  When 
he  returned  from  his  work  he  helped  his  wife  up-stairs,  thinking 
she  would  sleep  until  she  was  sober.  When  she  found  her  chil- 
dren gone  she  screamed  murder  and  an  officer  came  in  and  ar- 
rested the  man.  The  magistrate  on  hearing  the  other  side  of  the 
case  gave  his  discharge. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  PRISON. 

S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  committee,  reports 
twenty-eight  visits  to  that  prison  and  1,025  visits  to  prisoners  in 
their  cells. 

William  Scattergood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
also  devotes  much  time  to  that  prison  and  visits  it  regularly. 

OTHER  COUNTY   PRISONS. 

F.  J.  Pooley,  visitor  for  the  State  at  large,  has  been  very 
faithful  in  his  visits  to  the  County  prisons  of  the  State,  and  has 
done  good  Christian  work  in  the  privilege  accorded  him  of  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners  on  the  Sabbath. 

He  reports  five  visits  to  the  Dauphin  County  Jail  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  at  each  time  was  at  the  morning  service.  At  the  first 
visit  he  reports  that  the  doors  of  the  cells  were  opened  as  at  the 
Penitentiary,  far  enough  for  the  voice  of  the  singers  and  the 
preacher  to  be  heard.  He  took  the  last  seat,  expecting  only  to 
be  a  listener,  but  the  leader  came  and  inquired  who  he  was.  When 
informed  that  he  was  the  State  Visitor  for  the  Pennsylvania 
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Prison  Society,  he  said,  "Then  you  must  speak  for  us  this  morn- 
ing." At  the  other  three  visits  he  had  also  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  prisoners,  at  one  of  which  he  took  entire  charge  of 
the  services,  by  request. 

He  visited  the  jail  at  Carlisle  twice,  once  conducting  the  serv- 
ices in  the  afternoon.  He  reports  the  jail  in  a  cleanly  condition; 
33  cells;  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit,  20  males  and  two  females; 
services  conducted  on  Sabbath  morning  by  students  of  Dickin- 
son College,  in  the  afternoon  by  a  young  lady  connected  with 
one  of  the  churches. 

HoUidaysburg,  Blair  County. — Here  are  27  cells,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  there  were  56  male  prisoners  and  two 
females.  Services  are  held  every  Sabbath  afternoon.  He  was 
called  upon  to  address  the  prisoners. 

Reading,  Berks  County. — Two  gentlemen  conducted  serv- 
ices once  a  month  on  Thursday. 

Allegheny  County  Jail,  at  Pittsburg. — Services  are  held  there 
every  Sabbath.  They  were  most  impressive.  Many  of  the  men 
were  moved  to  thoughtful  consideration  of  their  position,  and  a 
desire  was  awakened  to  lead  an  upright  life  in  the  future. 

The  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon  was  also  visited  and  found 
to  be  well  managed  and  in  good  condition. 

MRS.  UNGER's  report. 

Berks  County  Prison,  at  Reading,  was  visited  several  times. 
At  the  time  of  one  of  the  visits  there  were  100  prisoners,  only 
one  of  whom  was  a  woman.  The  clergy  of  Reading  were  anxious 
that  a  regular  and  responsible  chaplain  should  be  appointed  who 
could  give  his  time  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  wants  of  the  pris- 
oners, instead  of  mere  volunteer  and  irresponsible  work. 

The  Schuylkill  County  Jail  at  Pottsville  was  also  visited 
Frequent  services  are  held  here  by  a  clergyman  who  is  much 
interested  in  the  prisoners. 

The  Dauphin  County  Prison  at  Harrisburg  and  the  North- 
ampton County  at  Easton  were  also  visited. 

In  all  these  places  the  necessity  for  a  regular  chaplain  was 
manifest. 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  reports  visits  to  the  following  County 
prisons  of  the  State: 
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Washington,  Washington  County. — Prison  dark;  old  and 
young  together;  nothing  to  occupy  their  time. 

Beaver,  Beaver  County. — Prison  clean  and  orderly;  women 
and  children  inmates  up-stairs,  over  the  men's  cells;  opportu- 
nity to  talk  down  if  so  desired. 

New  Castle,  Lawrence  County. — Prison  dark;  sheriff  com- 
plained of  too  many  brought  there. 

Mercer,  Mercer  County. — Place  clean;  prison  cheerful;  only 
three  women,  entirely  away  from  the  men. 

Butler,  Butler  County. — Prison  close  and  rather  dark; 
women  could  talk  to  the  men,  the  former  being  in  a  cage  cell 
near  by;  keeper  said  the  language  used  was  often  vile,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  change;  children  from  outside  came  to  the  door  and 
talked  to  prisoners. 

Pittsburg,  Allegheny  County. — Prison  clean;  matrons  are  on 
duty  there;  good  order  seemed  to  be  maintained.  On  First-day 
spoke  in  the  centre  to  the  prisoners.  Received  by  the  warden, 
matrons,  and  chaplain  kindly. 

Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County. — Spoke  separately  to 
the  tried  and  untried  prisoners;  no  women,  but  several  small 
boys;  prison  moderately  clean  but  rather  dark. 

Hollidaysburg,  Blair  County. — Prison  rather  dark;  the 
sheriff  being  away,  could  not  see  the  prisoners. 

Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  County. — Prison  dark  and  small; 
ought  to  have  a  new  building. 

Huntingdon  State  Reformatory. — Qean;  very  orderly.  Was 
there  twice.  Spoke  to  the  boys  in  their  Sabbath-school  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  all  together.  Superintendent 
polite,  but  too  busy  to  give  his  personal  attention.  On  second 
visit,  he  sent  a  guard  to  show  me  all  around  the  workshops  and 
in  the  cells;  very  clean;  all  busy,  some  working  out  in  the  garden 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Juniata.  Everything  seemed  to 
move  with  system  and  precision. 

Lewiston,  Mifflin  County. — Rather  dark  and  gloomy,  but 
cells  ornamented;  prisoners  allowed  to  make  little  articles  to  give 
away;  more  industry  than  usual,  and  an  air  of  reform. 

Mifflintown,  Juniata  County.— A  queer  old  frame  building 
without  any  prisoners  at  this  time;  building  quite  unsuitable. 
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Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County. — Have  been  there  three  or 
four  times.    Wish  there  could  be  more  system. 

York,  York  County. — Women  at  far  end  of  the  corridor; 
allowed  to  run  around  the  yard  in  the  afternoon  for  an  airing. 

West  Chester,  Chester  County. — Prison  clean;  often  visited 
by  women  interested  in  temperance  and  all  good  works.  Greatly 
pleased  to  have  a  new  ward  for  the  women,  not  quite  finished, 
yet  entirely  away  from  the  men's  cells.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
have  work. 

Western  Penitentiary. — Held  a  special  meeting  with  the 
women — the  matrons  are  helpful;  Capt.  Wright  keeps  good  order 
everywhere,  and  Chaplain  Milliken  appears  wrapped  up  in  his 
work. 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Mary  S.  Whelen  reports  two  visits  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection in  which  she  reports  the  usual  cleanliness  and  neatness 
which  awaits  the  eye  in  whatever  direction  one  may  look. 

In  the  sewing  room,  132  women  were  occupied  in  making 
and  mending  garments,  32  were  engaged  in  the  laundry,  and  in 
the  nursery  were  many  babies  looking  clean  and  comfortable  in 
their  little  white  beds.  Twelve  hundred  men  were  employed  in 
various  ways,  some  in  learning  trades  while  others  are  occupied 
in  caring  for  the  beautiful  grounds  which  surround  the  house. 
Surely  nothing  is  left  undone  which  might  tend  to  encourage 
those  people  to  take  up  their  useless  lives  and  make  a  fresh 
start. 

On  her  second  visit,  she  says,  she  was  shown  into  a  bright 
sunny  nursery,  with  mothers  and  babies  who  are  cared  for  by  a 
pleasant,  cheerful  nurse,  then  to  the  knitting-room,  where  many 
women  are  employed;  from  there  to  the  sewing-room,  where 
there  are  at  times  as  many  as  108  women.  Some  can  neither  knit 
nor  sew  until  taught.  Among  eighteen  colored  girls,  almost  all 
during  their  commitment  learned  to  be  good  sewers,  and  were 
quite  proud  that  they  were  able  to  make  a  shirt  before  leaving. 
The  matron  said  they  were  quiet  and  very  industrious  and  teach- 
able. The  laundry  and  men's  quarters  were  visited,  both  of  which 
were  in  perfect  order. 

William  Ingram  also  reported  that  he  had  visited  there,  dis- 
tributed tracts  and  leaving  about  900  pages  for  the  Moral  In- 
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structor  to  distribute.     Mr.  Merrick,  the  Superintendent,  is  kind 
and  fatherly  to  all  the  inmates,  and  everything  is  kept  very  clean. 

POLICE  MATRONS. 

"The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons" 
have  done  faithful  work  during  the  past  two  years.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  eighteen  members,  who  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings. 

Reports  are  read  every  month  showing  the  number  of 
women  and  children  arrested,  containing  many  interesting  ac- 
counts of  those  lost  in  the  streets,  or  of  old  women  wandering 
from  home,  who  are  kindly  cared  for  by  the  matrons,  who  look  out 
for  their  needs  in  various  ways  and  minister  to  their  bodily  com- 
forts. We  have  now  fifteen  matrons,  and  hope  to  have  the  num- 
ber increased. 

In  1895  3,561  were  received.  In  1896  5,000  women  were 
received,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  intoxicated;  almost  half  of 
them  were  unfortunate,  but  not  criminal.  Thirty-five  hundred 
children  were  brought  in,  most  of  them  with  their  mothers  when 
arrested,  while  the  rest  had  strayed  from  home  and  were  brought 
to  the  station  houses  by  the  officers.  Can  any  one  doubt  the 
advisability  of  placing  a  matron  in  each  of  the  stations,  when 
we  consider  the  condition  of  body  and  mind  of  these  unfortu- 
nate persons?  Truly  a  woman  is  the  one  to  receive  them,  and  the 
one  most  likely  to  point  them  to  that  Rock  against  which  tempta- 
tions have  beaten  in  vain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Twelfth  mo.  15th,  1896,  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society  gave  a  reception  to  the  police  matrons  in  the  Uni- 
versal Peace  Union  rooms.  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  when 
most  of  the  matrons  were  present,  together  with  members  of  the 
Associated  Committee  on  Police  Matrons  and  other  interested 
persons,  numbering  about  sixty  in  all.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were 
furnished  by  the  lady  members  of  the  committee  representing  the 
Prison  Society  on  that  committee.  The  occasion  was  an  inter- 
esting one,  in  which  the  matrons  gave  their  experiences,  some  of 
which  were  very  touching. 

The  matrons  have  furnished  some  cases  which  might  be  men- 
tioned: 

Two  girls  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  runaways,  who 
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had  answered  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers,  after  some 
correspondence  concluded  that  $20  per  week  would  pay  them  to 
leave  their  comfortable  homes.  Accidentally  one  of  them  left 
the  address  of  the  hotel.  Her  father  at  once  sent  a  telegram,  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  detectives.  They  soon  saw  that  they 
were  in  danger  and  were  glad  for  the  protection.  At  11  P.  M. 
a  grieved  and  angry  but  forgiving  father  of  one  claimed  both; 
they  were  glad  to  return  to  their  happy  homes.  Several  letters 
were  received  from  them  thanking  me  for  my  kindness  to  them. 

A  woman  twenty-eight  years  of  age  who  had  been  drinking 
for  two  years,  was  brought  to  the  station  house  intoxicated. 
Keeping  her  all  night,  I  took  her  to  the  Howard  Home,  where 
she  served  her  term  of  service  of  six  months,  when  a  place  was 
obtained  for  her  in  the  country;  a  reformed  and  grateful  woman. 

A  young  woman  was  brought  in  on  a  very  cold  night.  She 
had  nearly  perished,  and  was  in  a  very  nervous  state  of  mind,  and 
finally  showed  signs  of  insanity.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  and 
pronounced  her  insane.  From  a  few  disconnected  words  I  found 
out  where  she  lived,  and  at  once  notified  her  family.  Her  brother 
came  for  her  at  11.30  P.  M.  She  had  slipped  away  from  her 
home. 

A  woman  who  walked  from  Norristown  to  this  city  was 
nearly  overcome,  when  she  was  brought  into  the  station,  between 
2  and  3  in  the  morning,  during  a  big  snow-storm.  She  was  made 
comfortable  and  warmed,  and  the  next  day  I  secured  her  a  home. 
Received  a  note  since,  thanking  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her, 
and  saying  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  her  home. 

A  young  woman  was  put  out  of  her  temporary  home  at  10 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night,  with  a  babe  four  weeks  old.  Kept 
her  until  the  following  Thursday,  when  she  found  a  home  in  the 
"Sheltering  Arms." 

A  colored  baby  six  weeks  old  was  found  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers; sent  to  the  Almshouse. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  Third  mo.  19th,  1896, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  From  information  that  has  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  it 
appears  that  United  States  prisoners  are  sent  from  the  United 
States  court,  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets,  to  the  Philadelphia 
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County  Prison,  through  our  streets  strongly  manacled  and  in 
open  trolley  cars  with  our  citizens;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  confer 
personally  with  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  or  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  the  United  States  Marshal,  or 
any  other  person  having  authority  in  the  matter,  relative  to  the 
impropriety  of  such  transportation  of  persons  who  are  convicted 
or  unconvicted,  feeling  that  it  is  a  sad  innovation  of  the  law 
and  customs  of  our  Commonwealth,  cruel  to  the  party  under 
arrest,  awaiting  trial  or  convicted,  and  an  injury  to  the  commu- 
nity; and  that  endeavors  be  made  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this 
respect,  so  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public  to  be  known  and  pointed  at  when  they  leave  the  prison. 

At  the  meeting  held  Fourth  mo.  i6th,  Alfred  H.  Love  pre- 
sented an  ably  written  paper  condemning  the  practice  of  con- 
victed murderers  making  written  confessions,  and  especially  the 
manner  in  which  the  confessions  of  H.  H.  Holmes  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  prevent  its  repetition  in  the  future.  This  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  revise  it  for  publication  in  the  public  press. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  Fifth  mo.  the  paper  was  presented  as  fol- 
lows and  directed  to  be  published  in  the  daily  papers: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,,  in  common  with  its  fel- 
low citizens,  deplores  the  publication  of  the  recent  'Holmes  Con- 
fession,' and  desires,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar 
publications. 

"For  more  than  109  years  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  that 
Society  to  reform  the  criminal  and  prevent  crime,  and  we  regard 
it  as  in  the  direct  line  of  our  duty  to  interpose  this  protest  at  this 
time,  and  enlist  co-operation  to  suppress  all  further  writings  or 
confessions  of  that  character  from  being  made  public  through  the 
press. 

"We  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  law  is  powerless  to 
restrain  the  publication  and  sale  of  such  writings  or  confessions, 
especially  whilst  the  prisoner  is  in  custody  awaiting  execution. 

"The  prisoner  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  Is  his  time  his 
own?  Does  it  not  become  by  virtue  of  his  conviction  and  sen- 
tence the  property  of  the  State?  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
court  to  say  where  and  how  it  shall  be  spent,  and  it  ought  to  be 
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within  the  power  of  the  court  or  prison  authorities  to  say  to  what 
purpose  his  time  shall  be  applied.  A  murderer  ought  not  to 
be,  and  probably  would  not  be,  permitted  whilst  in  custody, 
especially  under  sentence  of  death,  to  conduct  his  business,  carr}' 
on  his  trade,  or  practice  his  profession  for  his  own  gain,  and,  a 
fortiori,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  for  his  own  g^in,  and  whilst 
in  legal  custody,  to  blackmail  other  citizens  (as  we  are  informed 
Holmes  attempted  or  threatened  to  do)  or  to  corrupt  the  morak 
of  the  community,  offend  public  decency,  or  incite  to  crime  by 
issuing  the  publications  of  which  we  complain. 

"He  ought  not  to  be  granted  greater  liberties  than  tho^e  en- 
joyed by  a  private  citizen  free  from  charge  of  crime  or  legal 
restraint. 

"It  is  required  of  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of 
prisons  to  examine  all  letters  and  writings  received  or  mailed  by 
prisoners  so  as  to  suppress  improper  matter,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  enforced  with  greater  stringency  in 
the  case  of  alleged  or  even  bona  fide  confessions  which  recite  with 
disgusting  detail  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  We  believe  the 
effect  of  this  publication,  as  to  some  classes  of  the  community,  to 
be  most  injurious,  and  as  to  all  other  classes  most  dangerous  and 
offensive. 

"In  view  of  the  execution  of  Holmes  we  appeal  to  the  press 
and  to  the  community  to  withhold  pubHcity,  especially  in  the  de- 
tails, as  much  as  possible,  and  allow  it  with  all  its  horrors  to  pass 
into  history  with  the  hope  that  it  may  never  be  repeated." 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  the  Evening  Bulletin  in 
regard  to  this  protest,  headed, 

"holmes  recent  antics. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  has  entered  a  protest 
against  the  laxity  of  administration  by  which  a  condemned  mur- 
derer is  permitted  to  carry  on  a  traffic  in  the  sale  and  publication 
of  such  stuff  as  was  lately  disposed  of  to  newspapers  by  Holmes 
as  his  so-called  'confessions.' 

"The  Society  very  properly  condemns  the  circulation  of  such 
matter  as  an  offense  against  public  morals,  and  as  a  breeding 
cause  of  crime.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  baneful  effects 
excited  in  the  minds  of  criminals  and  all  who  are  disposed  to 
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wickedness  by  the  ostentatious  publicity  given  to  the  mass  of 
stories  of  hideous  and  disgusting  abominations  and  many  of  them 
known  to  be  falsehoods,  which  Holmes  was  permitted  to  spread 
broadcast  for  his  pecuniary  profit. 

**Every  newspaper  is  fully  justified  in  chronicling  and  de- 
scribing fully  all  the  facts  of  this  extraordinary  episode  of 
crime,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  exaggerations  and  inventions, 
or  for  deliberately  fooling  the  public  with  statements  known  to 
be  false  or  purposely  distorted. 

"The  Prison  Society  is  right  in  its  demand  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  delivery  of  the  death  warrant  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penalty  there  shall  be  more  stringency  on  the  part  of 
the  prison  authorities  in  dealing  with  condemned  murderers.  In 
no  other  civilized  country  than  ours  would  it  be  possible  for  a 
prisoner  under  sentence  of  death  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
outsiders  as  a  purveyor  of  criminal  literature.  Holmes  'con- 
fession,' whether  true  or  false,  should  have  been  reserved  for  the 
officers  of  the  law  only,  and  if  the  Moyamensing  officials  have 
been  powerless  to  prevent  all  the  recent  antics  of  Holmes  with 
his  pen.  it  is  time  that  the  law  gave  them  the  authority  to  limit 
this  sort  of  trifling  in  the  future.  There  are  some  salutary  points 
in  the  Prison  Society's  protest  for  the  consideration  of  the  next 
Legislature." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  First  mo.  21st,  1897, 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  asking 
for  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the  criminal  insane  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  approved  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued to  forward  it: 

To  THE  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania IN  General  Assembly  met: 

Gentlemen : — Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent: 
That  they  were  originally  organized  and  incorporated  as  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  "alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons," 
and  have  been  actively  engaged  in  that  work  for  over  no  years; 
that  during  that  time  they  have  continually  and  repeatedly,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  visited  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and 
personally  visited  and  talked  with  the  prisoners  confined  therein; 
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that  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  said  penitentiary  it  has 
been  impossible  to  accommodate  each  prisoner  with  a  cell,  as  was 
originally  intended  when  said  penitentiary  was  built;  that  the 
cells  were  constructed  of  a  size  sufficient  only  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one  person,  and  when  there  are  two,  three,  and  even 
sometimes  four,  prisoners  confined  in  one  cell  they  are  over- 
crowded; that  it  has  frequently  happened  within  the  knowledge 
of  your  memorialists  that  insane  prisoners  have  been  confined  in 
said  penitentiary;  that  it  was  not  the  intention  that  sane  and 
insane  prisoners  should  be  confined  together  in  the  same  build- 
ing or  in  the  same  cell;  that  the  practice  of  committing  insane 
prisoners  or  retaining  insane  prisoners  in  a  penitentiary  intended 
exclusively  for  sane  prisoners  is  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  wel- 
fare and  good  of  the  prisoners  but  to  the  good  morals  of  the 
community;  that  your  memorialists  have  heard  with  pleasure  that 
a  bill  or  bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  looking 
to  the  erection  of  a  separate  State  institution  to  which  insane 
prisoners  can  be  committed  and  in  which  they  can  be  confined; 
that  they  regard  this  as  a  wise  and  prudent  measure  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
beg  to  urge  you  to  do  all  within  your  power  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  such  bills  as  will  carry  this  into  effect. 

And  they  will  ever  respectfully  pray,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  First  mo.  28th,  1897, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  renew  the  application  made  to  the 
last  Legislature  to  provide  for  establishing  a  house  of  detention 
for  juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  instead  of  sending  them 
to  the  County  Prison. 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  establishing  a  house  of  detention  for  juveniles  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whereas,  There  are  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  juvenile  offenders,  mostly  boys,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  committed  to  the 
County  Prison  and  therein  locked  in  a  felon's  cell,  who  receive  the 
stigma  of  having  been  imprisoned,  many  of  them  for  a  first  and 
trivial  offense;  and  though  fifty  per  centum  are  discharged  be- 
fore trial,  and  twenty-five  per  centum  at  the  trial,  by  the 
magistrate;     there    is    a    growing    desire    on  the  part  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  many  philanthropic  peo- 
ple to  have  established  a  house  of  detention  for  juvenile  offenders 
below  sixteen  years  to  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
County  prisons;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  very  desirable  to  remove  such  a  stigma  on 
the  young  offender  and  try  to  reclaim  him  or  her  to  the  better 
walks  of  life,  and  believing  that  if  the  object  be  made  known 
some  benevolent  persons  will  combine  to  make  such  a  house  or 
houses  of  detention  a  success  speedily;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  thought  desirable  to  purchase  some  large 
old-fashioned  house  that  can  be  remodeled  or  adapted  or  to  erect 
a  suitable  building  or  buildings  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  and  their 
prison  agent,  as  to  location,  arrangement  of  such  building  and 
equipment,  that  said  house  ($r  houses  of  detention  when  fully 
completed  may  be  transferred  free  of  cost  to  the  city  authorities 
and  cared  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  County  prisons;  there- 
fore 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
IN  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  authority  is  herein  granted 
to  cities  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  any 
reputable  society  connected  with  prison  work  associated  with 
other  benevolent  donors,  to  purchase,  alter  or  erect  a  suitable 
building  or  buildings  to  be  known  as  a  house  or  houses  of  deten- 
tion for  untried  juvenile  prisoners  of  both  sexes  below  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  with  convenient  capacity  for  its  needs  in  said 
cities  of  the  first  .class. 

Section  2.  That  the  location,  the  building  and  equipment  of 
said  houses  of  detention  shall  be  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  and  their 
prison  agent. 

Section  3.  That  when  fully  completed  for  occupancy  and 
transferred  free  of  cost  to  the  city  authorities  the  cost  of  main- 
taining said  house  or  houses  of  detention  shall  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  County  prisons. 
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Section  4.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  five  managers  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  who  shall  receive  only  reasonable  official  expenses 
and  shall  hold  their  office  for  five  years  and  shall  be  so  classi- 
fied that  one  of  their  number  shall  go  out  of  office  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year.  They  shall  manage  and  direct  in 
connection  with  the  Mayor  and  Department  of  Public  Safety  the 
business  thereof,  and  make  all  needful  regulations  therefor  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Section  5.  The  said  board  of  managers  shall  receive  into 
said  house  or  houses  of  detention  all  untried  juveniles  of  either 
sex  committed  thereto  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  (except 
those  charged  with  murder  or  arson),  and  shall  retain  them  until 
their  dismissal  by  trial  and  conviction  or  acquittal. 

Section  6.  When  the  buildings  are  ready  for  occupancy  and 
its  regulations  established  the  committing  magistrates  shall  be 
officially  notified  by  the  Mayor  that  after  a  given  date  all  untried 
juveniles  below  sixteen  years  are  to  be  sent  to  said  house  or 
houses  of  detention  in  place  of  the  County  Prison. 

The  above  report  will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
by  the  Society  through  its  Acting  Committee  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  by  appeals  to  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
tending  to  that  result.  For  the  reformation  of  the-  prisoner  by 
the  visits  of  faithful  Christian  members  of  the  Committee  inside 
of  the  cells.  For  the  relief  of  prisoners  on  and  after  their  dis- 
charge, and  in  every  way  encouraging  and  pleading  with  them  to 
lead  better  lives.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  ask  that 
those  who,  on  reading  this  report,  may  become  interested  for 
the  erring  and  unfortunate,  will  aid  us  with  their  means  to  carry 
on  the  work  on  a  larger  scale.  Thankful  to  my  Heavenly  Father 
that  He  has,  as  I  reverently  believe,  called  me  to  this  work,  and 
that  through  all  these  years  has  given  me  health  and  strength 
to  perform  it,  and  that  I  may  be  more  faithful  in  it,  and  earnestly 
invoking  the  Divine  blessing  upon  my  labor,  and  that  ability  may 
be  given  me  to  perform  the  service  with  increased  zeal  and 
earnestness,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Lytle, 
General  Secretary. 
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THE   NATIONAL  PRISON   CONGRESS  AT   DENVER, 
COLORADO. 

Held  Ninth  Mo.  14TH  to  i8th,  inclusive,  1895. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society,  held  Sixth  mo.  20th,  1895,  it  was  resolved 
"that  John  J.  Ljrtle,  General  Secretary,  be  authorized  to  attend 
as  a  delegate  the  National  Prison  Congress  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  the  Ninth  mo.  next." 

Pursuant  to  this  appointment,  I  attended  it.  The  first  session 
of  this  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Seventh- 
day  evening,  the  14th  instant,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Hayt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee. 
He  said  they  had  in  Colorado  the  largest  white  prison  population 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
the  i>eople  needed  advice  and  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime.  He  spoke  very  strongly 
on  the  importance  of  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 

Governor .  Mclntire,  in  welcoming  the  Congress  to  the 
State,  said,  "It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  as  Chief  Executive 
to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  subject-matter  which 
is  the  cause  of  your  coming  together.  Prison  reform,  although 
brought  about  by  official  action,  has  been  suggested  and  stim- 
ulated and  made  possible  by  philanthropy  and  genuine  charity, 
and  genuine  charity  put  into  good  works  by  earnest,  right- 
minded,  true  men  and  women  who  hold  no  immediate  official 
relation  to  prisons,  and  largely  by  directing  and  arousing  proper 
public  sentiment  through  giving  to  the  world  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  and  condition  of  prison  management. 

"All  has  not  yet  been  done  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  convicts 
that  is  possible  or  best  for  himself  or  society.  His  treatment 
is  still  a  matter  of  grave  concern  and  of  interest  and  importance 
to  convicts  and  society,  and  few  matters  of  graver  importance  can 
be  brought  forward  for  discussion.    On  the  one  hand,  the  best 
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interests  and  welfare  of  the  convict;  and  on  the  other,  the  best 
interest  and  welfare  of  society.  The  problem  of  securing  to  the 
convict  the  benefit  resulting  from  industrial  work  is  a  difficult 
one  in  view  of  the  existing  public  sentiment  against  such  indus- 
trial work  on  the  part  of  the  convict  because  of  the  supposed  in- 
terference with  the  welfare  of  free  labor  and  honest  citizens  en- 
gaged in  the  classes  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  penitentiary  and 
in  view  of  the  possible  abuse  incident  to  contract  labor  performed 
by  convicts.  The  penal  institutions  of  this  State  consist  of  a 
penitentiary  with  about  650  convicts  and  a  reformatory  with  an 
average  of  75.  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  frequently  called 
the  Reform  School,  is,  in  a  general  way,  of  this  same  nature." 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  McMurray,  Mayor  of  Denver,  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Denver,  extended  a  hearty  welcome. 

President  General  R.  Brinkerhoflf  followed  with  his  annual 
address,  responding  to  the  kind  words  of  welcome  we  have  heard, 
and  to  the  friendly  greetings  we  have  received  from  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Denver: 

*The  prison  question  in  its  relation  to  our  future  civilization 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  the  very  greatest, 
that  now  demands  solution,  for  in  its  solution  the  very  existence 
of  free  institutions  centres. 

"In  this  work  the  new  States  of  the  great  West  can  render 
large  assistance.  They  are  dealing  with  the  question  at  the 
threshold  of  the  future,  and  they  have  only  to  discard  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  build  upon  its  most  enlightened  experiences  to 
become  beacon  lights  of  progress. 

"The  prison  question  is  as  broad  as  humanity,  and  its  solu- 
tion calls  for  the  co-operation  of  all  the  forces  that  have  any  bear- 
ing upon  human  character. 

"The  National  Prison  Congress  which  convenes  in  Denver 
to-day  has  in  its  membership  the  foremost  thinkers  in  America 
upon  the  various  subjects  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  prison 
question,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  Congress  has  con- 
vened annually  to  exchange  experiences  and  gather  wisdom  for 
further  progress,  and  now  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  citizens  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States,  we  trust  that 
our  communion  together  will  be  mutually  helpful  and  enlighten- 
ing. 
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The  General  recounted  at  length  the  penal  systems  in  the 
various  European  countries  which  he  studied  while  abroad  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Prison  Congress.  He  referred  to 
the  objects  and  aims  of  the  American  Association  and  the  superi- 
ority in  most  respects  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  Europe.    He  spoke  of 

SEPARATION  OF  PRISONERS. 

In  Europe,  as  a  rule,  first  offenders  under  less  than  a  three- 
years'  sentence  are  kept  in  separate  cells,  where  they  are  sup- 
posed not  to  see  or  know  any  other  prisoner. 

PRISONERS  AWAITING  TRIAL. 

In  Europe,  in  the  case  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  they  are 
a  century  ahead  of  us,  and  every  prisoner  entering  a  prison  for 
detention  is  immediately  separated  from  every  other  prisoner, 
and  all  contaminating  influences  are  excluded.  Tell  a  prison 
governor  in  Europe  of  the  association  of  prisoners  almost  uni- 
versal in  American  jails  and  he  looks  at  you  in  blank  astonish- 
ment at  the  possibility  of  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  modem  penology. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

In  Europe,  upon, the  Continent,  corporal  punishments  are 
prohibited.  The  most  severe  punishment  is  the  dark  cell,  and 
that  is  seldom  used.  The  main  reliance  is  upon  deprivation  of 
privileges. 

PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATIONS. 

As  in  the  beginning  of  the  English  system  of  dealing  with 
prisoners,  so  in  the  ending;  in  the  care  of  discharged  convicts  they 
are  far  ahead  of  America.  Practically,  every  prison  in  England 
has  a  voluntary  society  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  and 
they  do  a  very  valuable  work.  When  such  societies  are  organ- 
ized and  approved  the  government  duplicates  whatever  is  raised 
by  the  society  by  funds  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it  is  money 
well  spent.  Our  American  States  ought  to  follow  the  example. 
A  similar  work  is  done  on  the  Continent,  but  not  as  systematically 
as  in  England.    In  conclusion  he  congratulated  the  members  of 
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the  Congress  on  the  auspicious  opening,  and  doubted  not  that  the 
influence  of  its  work  for  good  would  be  far-reaching,  not  only 
in  those  who  participated  but  also  to  the  community. 

first-day' (SUNDAY),  NINTH  MONTH  I4TH. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Slocum, 
D.  D.,  the  President  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

He  took  for  his  theme  "The  Element  of  Justice  in  Chant}*," 
and  founded  his  discourse  on  Romans  xiii,  lo,  "Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law." 

In  his  remarks  he  said,  "This  is  a  definition  of  love  and  not 
of  law.  It  is  love  or  charity  defined  in  terms  of  law  and  justice. 
The  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  the  realization  of  justice.  This  is  the 
theme  of  our  discourse. 

"Dole  giving  and  charity  are  not  synonomous  terms;  alms- 
giving may  be  an  expression  of  charity  and  again  it  may  be  the 
farthest  removed  from  true  charity.  Whatever  helps  another  in 
his  higher  nature  is  charity;  whatever  injures  him  is  not  charity, 
whatever  name  we  may  give  it. 

"No  better  illustration  of  true  charity  can  be  found  than  that 
of  the  apostle  as  he  stood  at  the  gate  Beautiful  looking  into  the 
face  of  the  pauper-cripple  and  said,  'Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.'  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand 
and  lifted  him  up.  In  other  words,  he  made  a  self-respecting  man 
of  him,  giving  him  power  to  bear  his  share  of  life's  burdens. 
Charity  is  that  passion  or  state  of  mind  which  leads  one  to  help 
another,  and  to  delight  in  helping  him.  Justice  is  that  within  the 
soul  which  leads  one  to  act  rightly  toward  another. 

"What  does  charity  propose  to  do?  What  should  it  be  doing 
in  its  reformatories,  in  its  hospitals,  and  through  its  institutions 
for  the  penal  and  dependent  classes?  Oh!  more,  what  ought  it 
to  be  doing  through  its  homes,  its  churches,  its  schools?  Sav- 
ing these  poor  and  unfortunate  ones?  Yes;  but  charity  has  not 
found  its  larger,  its  true  mission,  if  it  is  not  so  purifying  society 
that  It  becomes  less  and  less  possible  that  there  should  be  these 
classes.  Build  your  homes  and  build  them  well;  establish  your 
schools  and  in  them  make  the  moral  idea  dominate  ever>^hing 
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else;  rear  your  churches  and  keep  the  spirit  of  true  religion  in 
them;  establish  business  enterprises  according 'to  iair  business 
principles,  and  in  all  these  let  no  sentimentalism  enter;  but  rather 
that  charity  which  'rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth/  Then  will  justice  be  done  and  that  which  is  perfect  will 
surely  come.  Let  America  think  most  of  its  institutions  for  mak- 
ing the  world  better;  most  of  how  it  can  train  the  young  for  serv- 
ice; most  of  how  it  can  give  to  the  world  in  and  through  its  public 
and  private  affairs,  an  ideal  of  true  charity  which  shall  be  that 
of  justice." 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  conducted  by  the  Chaplains'  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  with  Rev.  WilHam  J. 
Batt,  Chaplain  of  the  Conccn-d  State  Reformatory,  presiding. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Chaplain  Batt,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory;  Chaplain  Hickox,  of  Michigan;  Chaplain  Albert, 
of  Minnesota;  Chaplain  Bradshaw,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rev. 
H.  H.  Hart,  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Hickox,  President  of  the  Prison 
Chaplains'  Association,  and  the  oldest  prison  chaplain  on  the 
Continent.  He  said  nothing  of  himself,  although  later  Rev.  H. 
H.  Hart  told  something  of  his  remarkable  success  in  handling 
convicts. 

Dr.  Hickox  said:  "We  are  from  the  families  of  the  States; 
not  the  families  you  mingle  with,  but  those  families  the  members 
of  which  are  depressed,  whose  countenances  are  fallen,  eyes 
drooping,  their  whole  contour  expressionless,  in  many  instances 
in  despair,  out  of  sympathy  with  mankind,  and  looking  oftener 
than  not  upon  Christian  people  as  the  least  worthy  of  all  peo- 
ple. They  are  dressed  in  the  garb  of  shame  and  disgrace.  It  is 
among  such  people  we  live;  it  is  in  such  a  world.  Our  task  is  not 
an  easy  one,  but  we  work  in  faith." 

It  remained  for  Rev.  H.  H.  Hart  to  tell  of  the  last 
speaker's  individuality:  "I  went  to  the  institution  of  which  he 
is  chaplain,  prejudiced,  yet  what  was  my  complete  amazement 
when  I  found  him  presiding  over  a  literary  society  in  his  prison 
with  200  convicts  packed  in  a  room  as  tight  as  they  could  stick, 
not  so  much  as  a  single  guard  present,  he  alone  controlling  that 
great  body  of  men.  I  was  told  that  if  a  man  in  that  company 
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"had  attempted  such  a  thing  as  to  escape  there  would  have  been 
ten  men  to  jump  on  him  and  keep  him  there." 

He  also  said,  "Your  County  jail  is  well  kept;  it  is  clean,  it  is 
wholesome,  but  you  have  not  any  three  saloons  in  the  city  that 
can  compare  with  that  jail  as  a  nursery  of  crime.  In  our  best 
Jails  for  several  years  all  prisoners  have  been  kept  separate.  By 
and  by  we  passed  a  law  requiring  every  jail  to  keep  its  prisoners 
separate." 

SECOND-DAY  (mONDAY),  NINTH  MONTH   I5TH. 
MEETING  OF  THE  WARDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Capt.  Joseph  Nicholson  on  ac- 
•count  of  sickness,  Warden  M.  J.  Cassidy,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  preside. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  R.  L.  Allen,  Warden  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  which  is  the  largest  penal 
institution  in  the  country.  Subject,  "The  State  Account  System 
of  the  Employment  of  Convicts  in  the  Penitentiaries."  In  brief 
he  said  that  "the  dungeon  is  being  replaced  step  by  step  by  the 
penal  reform  schools.  The  system  of  contract  labor  is  only  an- 
other system  of  slavery,  and  must  in  time  be  abolished.  There 
were  other  methods  more  practicable,  more  humane,  and  more 
charitable  than  the  present  system.  There  should  be  only  a  few 
industries  followed  by  convict  labor.  The  prisoners  would  work 
much  better  if  not  under  contract.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  by  union  labor  to  convict  labor,  but  this  is  fast 
dying  out.  The  convict  laborer  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
producers.  Before  his  incarceration  he  was  a  producer,  and  dur- 
ing his  confinement  his  labor  does  not  hold  the  same  relation  to 
union  labor  that  foreign  labor  does.  At  Joliet  there  are  about 
800  prisoners,  600  of  these  being  worked  under  the  prison  ac- 
count system,  and  about  200  are  worked  under  the  old  contract 
system.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that  I  do  not  receive  complaints 
about  the  convicts  who  are  working  under  the  contract  system, 
and  the  200  thus  employed  cause  the  prison  officials  more  trouble 
than  the  other  600  under  the  prison  account  system." 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Warden  Henry  Wolfer,  of  Still- 
water, Minnesota,  on  "The  Parole  System."     "The  object  of 
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prison  government  is  to  protect  society.  Any  system  which  does 
not  do  this  is  a  failure.  The  parole  system  will  raise  the  tone  of 
prison  life.  It  teaches  the  prisoner  self-taught  lessons  of  disci- 
pline and  order.  He  teaches  himself.  He  understands  that  as  he 
controls  himself  he  becomes  a  better  man.  This,  in  application  to 
a  whole  prison  population,  raises  its  tone  immensely.  The  parole 
and  the  indeterminate  sentence  will  certainly  bring  a  great  re- 
form in  the  conduct  of  prisons.  We  are  coming  to  the  belief  that 
crime,  like  insanity,  can  be  cured.  As  a  proof  that  the  manage- 
ment has  been  reasonably  successful  he  states  that  out  of  130 
paroled  out  of  prison  in  the  last  three  years,  only  three  have  bro- 
ken their  parole  and  become  fugitives  from  justice.  Ten  all 
told  have  been  returned  to  prison  for  not  living  up  to  parole 
laws;  only  one  of  the  whole  number  paroled  as  far  as  the  man- 
agement has  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  returned  to  a  life  of 
crime." 

An  interesting  paper  prepared  by  Warren  F.  Spaulding, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Association,  on  "The  In- 
determinate Sentence  for  Penitentiary  Prisoners,"  was  read  by 
J.  Warren  Bailey,  Prison  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  the 
author  not  being  present.  "The  year  1895  will  be  memorable  in 
the  history  of  prison  reform  for  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois,  providing  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  definite 
sentences  to  their  penitentiaries  except  life  sentences  and  those 
of  habitual  criminals.  The  Massachusetts  law  authorizes  the 
courts  to  fix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  term,  and  provides  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  the  prisoner  may  be 
released  conditionally.  Under  the  Illinois  law  the  court  does  not 
fix  any  term,  but  the  prisoner  may  be  released  by  the  authorities 
when  it  is  thought  that  he  will  live  a  correct  life,  and  he  may  be 
held  for  the  maximum  time  provided  by  law  for  the  punishment 
of  his  offense.  The  enactment  of  these  laws  forces  into  promi- 
nence the  question  whether  the  indeterminate  sentence  should 
not  be  adopted  for  all  penitentiaries. 

•      "But  four  things  are  assumed  in  regard  to  each  of  them,  no 
matter  what  the  past  may  have  been: 

"i.     That  he  is  capable  of  reformation. 

"2.  That  while  he  is  in  prison  the  State  should  make  a  dis- 
tinct, definite  effort  to  secure  the  reformation. 
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"3.  That  he  should  not  be  discharged  until  it  is  believed  that 
he  will  be  law-abiding  and  is  capable  of  self-support. 

"4.  That  as  he  secures  his  liberty  by  good  conduct  in  the 
prison,  he  must  secure  its  continuance  by  good  conduct  outside, 
the  authorities  having  power  to  return  him  without  a  new  trial 
when  they  consider  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

"Cannot  each  of  these  things  be  affirmed  of  men  sentenced 
to  penitentiaries: 

"i.  Are  they  capable  of  reformation?  If  not,  why  not?  It 
will  be  said  they  are  too  old.  This  is  true,  perhaps,  of  a  small 
percentage  of  the  166  convicts  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison  in  1894;  11  were  not  more  than  20  years  of  age,  83 
between  20  and  30,  58  between  30  and  50,  and  19  between  50  to 
80.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  94  not  above  30  were  reformable 
so  far  as  age  is  concerned.  As  a  rule  the  man  who  commits  his 
first  crime  after  he  is  30  years  of  age  does  so  under  exceptionable 
circumstances.  The  men  who  become  habitual  criminals  are 
not  those  who  begin  their  career  in  middle  life.  The  older  a  man 
is  when  he  commits  his  first  offense  the  less  likely  is  he  to  return 
to  a  criminal  life. 

"2.  It  is  true  that  penitentiary  convicts  are  capable  of 
reformation.  Should  the  State  make  a  distinct,  definite  effort  to 
secure  their  reformation?  The  Massachusetts  statute  in  regard 
to  the  State  prison  declares  that  it  'shall  be  the  general  peniten- 
tiary and  prison  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  reformation  as  well 
as  punishment  of  male  offenders.'  Every  penitentiary  prisoner 
who  is  not  unfitted  by  age  or  physical  defects  should  be  treated 
on  the  reformatory  system.  This  is  an  obligation  which  the  State 
owes  to  itself  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

"3.  Should  a  convict  be  discharged  from  a  penitentiary 
without  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  be  law-abiding  and 
is  capable  of  self-support? 

"It  seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  g^vc  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question.  But  our  entire  criminal  jurisprudence 
is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  a  man  who  is  committed  to 
the  penitentiary  shall  be  discharged  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  before 
he  is  committed,  even  if  it  is  known  that  he  intends  to  return  at 
once  to  criminal  life.  No  man  whose  character  is  bad  enough  to 
warrant  his  confinement  should  be  released  until  his  character 
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is  changed.  The  indeterminate  sentence  says  to  the  criminal, 
'You  must  be  sent  to  prison  because  you  have  violated  a  law  of 
the  State.  When  you  will  be  released  will  depend  upon  your  fit- 
ness to  be  at  large.  The  court  has  decided  that  you  are  fit  to  be 
sent  to  prison.  It  cannot  tell  when  you  will  be  fit  to  be  at  lib- 
erty.' This  turns  his  attention  away  from  the  past  to  the  future, 
and  at  last,  for  one  who  has  responded  to  all  demands,  release 
upon  probation,  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  a  return  to 
prison  for  misbehavior." 

AFTERNOOK  SESSION. 

THE  CHAPLAINS'  MEETING. 

Chaplain  George  H.  Hickox,  of  Michigan,  delivered  the  an- 
nual address,  which  was  interesting  and  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention: 

**Some  years  since  this  question  was  introduced,  'Ought 
prison  chaplains  to  be  more  effective  than  they  are?'  The  an- 
swer, 'They  ought,'  was  quickly  g^ven,  and  further  response  was 
g^ven  in  the  creation  of  an  informal  association  of  chaplains. 

"There,  in  the  presence  of  men,  rough  men,  but  not  all  of 
them  ready  men,  and  under  the  eye  of  angels,  if  there  be  stalwart 
ones,  he  must  build  himself  into  a  compact,  well-known,  gospel 
man. 

"And  our  work,  wherever  it  is  encouraged,  will  show  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  may  become — or  what  we  cannot  become — 
in  aid  of  prison  administration  and  of  practical  penology.  The 
value  of  a  well-trained  and  prudent  chaplain  is  known  only  to 
prison  men  who  see  him  at  his  work.  The  chaplains,  as  teachers 
of  the  gospel,  and  as  an  example  of  its  effects  and  its  spirit,  are 
indispensable  in  a  prison,  if  ministers  are  so  in  the  world,  in 
society,  and  in  the  church.  Moral  and  spiritual  education  and 
experience  are  inseparable  from  the  best  good  of  the  prison,  if 
religious  instruction  is  indispensable  to  the  better  interests  of 
churches  and  societies.  We  ought  to  ally  ourselves  to  the  high 
ideas  of  God.  If  a  thing  is  true  and  pure  and  noble  and  right, 
and  called  for  by  the  wants  or  crimes  of  men,  it  should  be  adopted 
and  applied,  and  thus,  working  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  are 
sure  to  succeed  eventually  and  finally." 
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BARRIERS  AGAINST  CRIME. 

CHAPLAIN  J.   H.  ALBERT,  STILLWATER,   MINNESOTA. 

**1  shall  consider  this  subject  under  three  heads: 

"i.  Who  is  the  criminsd?  There  is  the  political  criminal, 
but  in  so  far  as  his  crime  is  political  he  is  not  criminal  in  the  or- 
dinary sense. 

"2.  The  second  is  the  instinctive  criminal,  one  in  whom 
crime  is  a  natural  instinct;  one  who  commits  crime  as  a  fox  kills 
chickens,  because  it  is  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  Just  what  pro- 
portion of  all  criminals  belong  to  this  class  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

"The  slums  of  New  York  have  long  been  the  breeding  place 
of  criminals,  yet  experience  is  proving  that  the  children  taken 
out  of  these  slums  and  placed  in  a  morally  healthful  environment 
almost  universally  grow  up  to  be  honest  men  and  virtuous 
women.  This  now  brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  crim- 
inals. 

"3.  The  occasional  criminal,  one  who  commits  crime  in 
consequence  of  the  occasion.  The  occasion  makes  him  a  criminal. 
He  is  quite  a  normal  person.  He  differs  little  from  the  ordinary 
person.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a  little  predisposed  to  crime. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  he  would  develop  into  a  good 
citizen,  under  unfavorable  circumstances  he  develops  into  a 
criminal.  It  is,  then,  the  occasional  criminal  in  whose  behalf  we 
should  erect  our  barriers.  He  is  made,  not  bom,  and  we  should 
try  to  prevent  the  making  of  him.  It  is  right  here,  now,  society 
must  put  its  barriers.  It  must  make  the  way  to  crime  hard,  disa- 
greeable, and  the  way  to  virtue  easy. 

"Let  us  now  consider  the  making  of  criminals.  The  principal 
factor  is  the  environment.  It  is  almost  supreme.  As  environ- 
ment improves,  character  improves;  as  environment  becomes 
vicious,  character  degenerates  and  criminals  multiply.  Environ- 
ment may  be  considered  under  the  heads,  first,  the  home.  The 
slackness  of  home  government,  the  lack  of  home  training,  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  production  of  crime.  Strong  drink  is  an- 
other cause  of  crime.  Socially,  however,  the  most  productive 
cause  of  crime  lies  back  of  drink;  yes,  itself  the  chief  cause  of 
crime.    The  great  body  of  criminals  come  from  the  cities,  great 
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and  small.  What  now  is  the  social  environment  of  the  majority 
of  the  young  men  in  the  city?  What  opportunities  for  pleasure^ 
amusement  or  social  intercourse  in  any  form. 

"I  have  in  mind  a  city  of  about  200,000.  For  order,  morality, 
and  intelligence  it  is  above  the  average  of  American  cities.  In 
this  city  are  something  like  10,000  young  men  without  other 
homes  than  hotels  or  boarding-houses.  They  each  have  a  room 
probably  8x10.  Through  the  day  they  work  in  stores,  shops,  and 
mills,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  common  laboring  classes. 
When  the  day's  work  is  over,  where  can  they  go  for  an  evening's 
recreation?  Where  can  they  meet  their  friends  for  a  social  chat 
or  entertainment?  They  have  no  home  with  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  mother  and  sister.  Where,  now,  can  they  go?  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  young  men,  it  is  not  in  human  nature,  to  sit  shut 
up  in  a  room  8x10,  often  with  no  stove  in  the  winter.  The  only 
doors  that  open  and  invite  these  young  men  to  enter  are  the 
doors  of  the  saloon,  the  gambling  hall,  the  low  variety  theatre 
(they  cannot  afford  the  high  opera),  and  the  brothel.  Every  other 
place  is  closed,  and  for  any  amusement  or  social  intercourse  they 
are  driven  of  necessity  to  these  places.  Here  is  the  club;  it  is 
the  only  one  they  have  or  can  afford.  But  here,  too,  at  this  club, 
these  practically  pure  and  innocent  young  men  meet  and  associate 
with  the  gambler,  thief,  burglar,  and  every  scab  and  blotch  on 
society.  Here  they  become  familiar  with  vice.  Here  crime  gen- 
erates. Here  criminals  are  made.  Right  here  is  a  thought  for 
our  churches.  We  build  our  houses  of  worship  with  tall  steeples,, 
reaching  up  to  heaven,  telling  God  where  we  are.  We  preach 
and  pray  that  God  will  save  the  young  men.  We  anathematize 
the  saloon.  Then  we  lock  our  church  door  seven  days  out  of  the 
week,  except  about  five  hours  on  Sunday;  while  the  saloon- 
keeper gives  them  a  hearty  welcome  every  day  and  night  too,  with 
a  free  lunch  if  they  are  hungry.  Here,  too,  is  a  thought  for  the  re- 
former, the  good  citizen,  for  all.  We  have  fine  public  school  build- 
ings, built  at  great  cost,  by  the  people;  but  they  are  open  only  for 
a  certain  class  and  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Against  the 
young  man  and  at  evening  they  are  closed.  When  I  consider  the 
young  men  in  our  cities,  with  absolutely  no  provision  for  the 
wants  of  their  social  nature,  except  that  which  is  vicious  and 
immoral,  my  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  are  criminal,  but  so 
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few.  Here  is  where  I  would  set  up  my  barrier.  I  would  erect 
a  counter  attraction.  I  would  provide  places  of  resort  for  recre- 
ation, amusement,  social  intercourse,  self-improvement;  all  per- 
vaded by  a  healthy  physical  and  moral  atmosphere.  I  would 
make  them  attractive.  Not,  using  the  language  of  the  street,  too 
*tony.'  This  is  the  difficulty  with  most  of  our  reading-rooms  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  rooms.  They  are  too  fine 
or  refined  and  aristocratic.  They  are  all  right  for  the  more  cul- 
tured class  of  young  men,  but  not  for  the  great  mass  of  them. 
The  consequence  is,  the  majority  of  young  men  avoid  these 
places.  I  would  have  something  like  the  people's  palaces  of 
London,  with  gymnasiums,  reading-rooms,  rooms  for  various 
harmless  and  pleasant  games;  halls  for  concerts,  lectures,  debates, 
night  schools;  industrial  schools  for  young  men  and  young 
women;  in  short,  a  school,  industrial,  technical,  and  social,  where 
young  men  and  young  women  can  meet  for  instruction,  amuse- 
ment, and  social  intercourse,  in  an  atmosphere  pure  and  morally 
bracing.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  should  lead  in  this  work. 
It  is  time  for  the  Church  to  learn  that  unproductive  capital  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  unwise  as  unproductive  capital  in  the 
things  of  this  world.  She  should  invest  less  in  stones  and  brick 
and  mortar  and  more  in  flesh  and  blood.  Better  take  do^n  the 
steeple,  dispense  with  some  ornamentation,  build  plainer  and 
cheaper,  that  she  may  be  able  also  to  build  here,  at  the  branching 
of  the  ways  along  which  young  men  are  journeying  to  honor  or 
to  dishonor.  When  now  these  young  men  are  forced  literally  to 
spend  their  hours  for  rest  and  recreation  in  an  environment  that 
suggests  drunkenness,  debauchery,  theft,  gambling,  forgery,  an- 
archy and  all  lawlessness,  they  will,  by  the  very  process  of  edu- 
cation, become  drunken,  debauched,  anarchists,  thieves,  mur- 
derers, and  criminals.  But  provide  for  them  in  their  hours  of 
recreation  an  environment  suggesting  industry,  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, social  and  moral  purity,  and  by  the  same  processes  of  educa- 
tion they — ^not  all,  but  many,  very  many,  the  majority — ^will  de- 
velop honesty  and  integrity  into  good  citizens." 
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A  FEW  PRISON   PROBLEMS  FROM   A   CHAPLAIN'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  CHAPLAIN  J.  W.  BATT,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Poson  administration  presents  some  difficult  problems  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  wise 
men. 

SHOULD  ALL  PRISONS  BE  REFORMATORY 
PRISONS? 

We  desire  to  go  on  record  upon  this  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  question  refers  to  prisons  generally. 

Every  man  to  the  end  of  time  is  his  brother's  keeper.  God 
has  made  us  so.  We  shall  never  escape  from  that  obligation. 
When  the  State  arrests  a  human  being  and  throws  him  into 
prison  helpless,  and  makes  him  a  prisoner  almost  body  and  soul, 
the  State  is  bound  to  remember  that  the  State  is  our  brother's 
keeper.  Who  are  the  State?  You  and  I  are  the  State,  and  God 
has  made  us  our  brother's  keeper,  and  nothing  whatever  that  our 
brother  can  do  will  alter  that  obligation  while  he  lives. 

Every  prison,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  Christian  obligation, 
must  be  a  reformatory  prison. 

Let  us  never  forget  this,  that  God  Himself  has  written  the 
necessity  of  the  reformatory  principle  in  the  very  structure  of 
man. 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  INDETERMINATE 

SENTENCE  BE  GENERALLY  APPLIED  IN 

ALL  OUR  PRISONS? 

We  would  answer  yes,  it  shall  be  generally  applied. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  not  a  device  to  reward  mere 
-superficial  correctness  of  prison  conduct. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  implies  simply  the  conditional  lib- 
aeration  of  a  prisoner  who  gives  good  evidence  to  keen  judgment 
that  he  is  a  changed  man,  that  he  has  had  a  change  of  heart  and 
pttrpose;  such  a  change  that  he  can  be  trusted,  conditionally, 
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under  prefer  safeguards,  to  go  abroad  somewhat  before  the  fuU 
expiration  of  an  extreme  sentence. 

With  this  explanation,  we  would  say,  whenever  there  can  be 
reasonable  and  conclusive  evidence,  not  simply  of  superficial  good 
conduct  from  the  shrewdest  of  motives  and  the  most  selfish  of 
reasons,  but  of  such  a  change  in  the  heart  and  the  purpose  of  a 
prisoner  as  calls  for  it,  let  there  be  favor  shown,  in  a  very  guarded 
manner,  and  with  very  efficient  measures  for  following  the  man 
up  to  see  that  he  observes  the  sacred  promise  he  has  given.  Let 
there  be  great  vigor  in  the  application  of  this  system,  and  it  seems 
to  us  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  practical  advantage  and  the 
higher  wisdom  of  the  indeterminate  principle. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

We  believe  that  corporal  punishments  rarely  or  never  ought 
to  be  used  in  a  prison,  and  that  severe  punishments  of  all  kinds 
should  be  generally  avoided. 

Government  by  moral  influences  is  a  higher  and  in  every  way 
a  much  better  form  of  government  than  physical  force.  The 
secret  of  the  highest  prison  discipline  with  the  least  physical  force 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  officer. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  WARDEN. 

We  should  like  to  bear  testimony  that  our  prison  experience 
goes  to  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
warden  in  the  prison.  With  a  view  to  efficiency  there  can  be 
but  one  head  in  the  prison,  and  one  head  there  ought  to  be. 

The  warden  should  be  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  then  every 
worker  in  the  prison  should  be  subordinate  to  the  warden. 

But  in  order  that  a  warden  should  be  supreme  in  the  prison,, 
he  should  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  man  of  marked  spiritual  power. 
He  must  believe  in  spiritual  things.  He  must  believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  moral  motives,  and  he  must  be  able  to  use  moral 
appeal. 

He  ought  to  be  a  man  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the 
word.  He  should  believe  in  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  for 
other  people  but  for  himself.     If  he  really  gets  hold  of  their 
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hearts,  and  is  a  father  to  the  men  all  through  the  prison,  so  much 
the  better. 

Much  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  various  essays, 
but  space  forbids  that  they  should  be  much  noticed.  I  will, 
however,  quote  from  remarks  of  Chaplain  Hickox.  He  said,  "We 
strive  to  make  our  men  manly.  I  hear  the  presentation  of  flowers 
spoken  of  as  being  a  weak  and  womanish  thing  and  something 
unworthy.  Our  men  take  the  presentation  of  a  flower  just  as  any 
one  else  would  take  it;  it  does  not  weaken  them  at  all.  They 
have  no  unfair  thought  in  connection  with  it;  it  is  a  flower  pre- 
sented by  a  friend,  but  it  does  not  lead  them  to  forget  that  they 
are  in  prison." 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  who  have  no  faith  in  Christian 
work  among  prisoners  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reformation. 
To  refute  this  idea  I  will  give  the  following  question  asked  of 
Chaplain  Hickox,  and  his  reply. 

Question. — Do  you  hear  from  your  men  after  they  go  out? 

Chaplain  Hickox. — Yes,  and  we  hear  that  one  is  traveling 
on  the  railroad,  that  another  is  earning  $4,000  a  year,  that  an- 
other is  preaching  the  gospel,  that  another  is  in  charge  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  State  Hospital,  that  another  is  farming,  that  another  is 
employed  by  an  extensive  firm,  that  another  is  shipping  freight 
and  faithfully  and  honestly  doing  his  work,  that  another  is  em- 
ployed in  teaching  during  six  days  of  the  week  and  teaching  the 
Bible  in  a  neighboring  school-house  upon  the  Lord's  day.  We 
know  of  many  of  these  things. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  address  arranged  for  this  session  was  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  Amos  G.  Warner,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Social  Science  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  California,  but  on 
account  of  sickness  he  was  not  able  to  be  present.  Mr.  Dryden, 
an  attomey-at-law,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  read  Professor  War- 
ner's paper  on 

POLITICS  AND  CRIME. 

This  was  a  very  strong  paper,  ringing  with  the  denunciation 
of  the  corruption  there  was  in  the  police  departments  and  other 
branches  of  the  government  in  cities  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
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country.  It  created  tnttch  discussion  in  the  Congress  as  being 
entirely  too  severe,  and  it  was  stated  that  there  were  statements 
made  in  that  paper  which  were  not  warranted  by  facts.  While 
there  is  corruption  in  public  offices,  the  general  scathing  remarks 
in  that  paper  are  not  true..  From  what  he  stated  we  might  be 
led  to  infer  that  the  great  body  of  public  officials,  judges,  juries, 
mayors,  police  officers,  and  others  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  law  were  corrupt. 

Professor  Haskell,  of  Colorado,  said  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  one  in  Denver  who  would  venture  to  arraign  the  executive 
officers  of  the  city  and  State  after  the  manner  of  that  paper.  While 
it  may  be  true,  that  is  only  the  dark  side  of  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  word  "onward"  is  the  word  of  the  American  heart. 
I  believe  that  there  are  executive  officers  from  the  president 
down  to  the  police  officers,  who  are  able  to  raise  their  hands  to 
God  and  say  that  they  execute  the  duties  of  their  office  accord- 
ing to  right,  and  that  they  endeavor  to  do  it  all  the  time.  Dr. 
Warner  is  evidently  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  presentation  of  that  side,  but  I  beg 
you  to  remember  that  there  is  another  side,  that  there  are  men  in 
public  office  who  are  as  conscientious  as  men  in  the  pulpit. 

This  discussion  took  a  wide  range,  and  was  argued  by  a  large 
number  of  delegates  from  widely  separated  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

UNITED  STATES  PRISON  AT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH. 

Warden  French  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  only 
United  States  penitentiary  which  has  yet  been  established,  and 
of  its  needs  and  possibilities. 

Fort  Leavenworth  embraces  6,000  acres.  It  lies  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  a  high  bluff,  and  looks  over  into  Missouri,  and  is  as 
pretty  a  spot  as  you  can  find  on  the  green  earth.  On  the  north 
end  was  the  garrison  of  Fort  Leavenworth  before  the  war,  so  that 
it  is  an  old  post.  There  was  a  quartermaster's  department  estab- 
lished there  and  the  store-rooms  were  used  as  a  starting  of  what 
is  the  present  prison,  a  stone  building  with  two  or  three  floors. 
This  was  established  for  offenders  against  the  army.  A  wall  was 
put  about  the  old  quartermaster's  store-room  to  be  used  for  dor- 
mitories. They  were  guarded  within  the  walls  by  a  guard  on  the 
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wall.  For  a  long  time  that  wa»  all  there  was.  By  and  by  they  had 
five  or  six  hundred  men.  Some  had  long  sentences,  and  some  were 
murderers.  They  went  a  step  further  and  on  these  various  floors  put 
a  new  series  of  steel  cages  and  there  is  a  steel  back  between  them 
with  wooden  floors  and  steel  under  the  floor.  You  may  put  me 
in  one  cell  and  I  can  shake  hands  with  a  man  on  the  next  side 
and  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and  indeed  with  one  or  two.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  be  sociable  with  six  persons,  except  they  are 
under  a  frown  of  guns.  The  wall  runs  round  very  uneven  grovmd, 
but  is  from  thirteen  to  forty-five  feet  high.  A  man  can  scramble 
up  outside  and  jump  down  inside.  It  is  built  of  rough  stone. 
There  are  some  excellent  shops,  but  no  cell-houses  fitted  for  use. 
One  of  the  prime  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  a  model  prison  is  to  have  a  model  prison  building.  There 
should  also  be,  above  all  things,  the  idea  of  security.  On  the 
south  of  the  reservation  are  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  the  buildings  of  the  prison.  I  think  we  should  go 
and  build  a  prison  there  and  let  the  park  go  back  on  the  farms. 
If  we  have  an  appropriation  from  Congress  we  can  employ  an 
architect  and  build  a  model,  not  only  a  model  prison  for  the 
United  States  but  for  the  whole  world. 

THIRD-DAY  (tUESDAY),   NINTH   MONTH    i6tH. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  WARDEN  OF  MICHIGAN  STATE  PRISON. 

The  prison  that  has  not  at  the  head  a  well-disciplined  war- 
den and  a  force  of  well-disciplined  officers  will  fail  in  the  proper 
management  of  the  prisoners  placed  under  their  charge,  even 
though  they  may  have  the  most  complete  set  of  prison  rules.  The 
compliance  with  prison  rules  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  will  de- 
pend largely  whether  they  observe  proper  care  being  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  in  his  conduct  toward  them.  Education 
and  moral  instruction  should  not  be  neglected.  No  prisoner  can 
improve  that  is  not  properly  fed,  properly  clothed,  and  required 
to  keep  himself  clean.  No  methods  of  discipline  that  tend  to 
debase  the  man  should  ever  be  resorted  to  in  prison  discipline. 

No  matter  what  our  theories  are,  our  experience  in  prison 
management  will  soon  teach  us  that  .a  firm  but  humane  treatment 
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of  the  prisoners  in  our  penal  institutions  will  be  more  likely  to 
meet  with  success  than  otherwise. 

There  was  much  discussion  in  regard  to  this  subject 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

REPORT    OF  THE  COMMITTEE    ON    DISCHARGED 

CONVICTS. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  EDITOR  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER. 

This  paper  was  read  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows, 
official  stenographer  of  the  Association,  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence. 

He  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  in  Europe  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Prison  Congress  in  Paris,  and  the  sys- 
tems in  vogue  in  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Hungary,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  England. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  his  wide  survey  of  European  methods  he  came  to  the 
following  conclusions  in  regard  to  our  own  country: 

1.  The  weight  of  evidence  shows  that  in  the  countries  and 
districts  where  aid  for  discharged  prisoners  is  most  actively  and 
efficiently  organized  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  recommitments  to  prison. 

2.  Where  aid  for  prisoners  is  most  efficiently  organized  we 
generally  find  also  an  improved  prison  system  and  a  due  atten- 
tion to  preventive  agencies. 

3.  The  facts  show  that  in  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  in  some  other  countries  prisoners'  aid  societies  are  vastly 
more  numerous  than  in  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  officially  recognized  and  aided  by  government  funds, 
and  their  work  is  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  prison  officials. 

4.  Of  all  the  systems  and  methods  examined  none  seem  so 
wise,  so  fruitful,  and  so  promising  as  the  Swiss  system  in  which 
every  prisoner,  not  a  confirmed  recidivist,  may  have  a  patron 
who  shall  be  to  him  a  guardian  and  friend. 

It  IS  not  money,  but  the  right  hand  extended  through  the 
probation  system,  which  many  a  convict  needs  when  he  stands 
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in  the  court  of  justice;  it  is  the  right  hand  of  education  and  disci- 
pline which  he  needs  in  prison;  and  it  is  the  right  hand  of  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  and  fraternity  which  he  needs  when  he  passes 
once  more  from  prison  into  the  great  wide  world. 

Among  other  remarks  in  relation  to  the  paper,  J.  J.  Lytle, 
of  Philadelphia,  said:  "I  was  much  interested  in  the  report  from 
Switzerland.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way  to  do,  to  have  some 
responsible  one  take  charge  of  the  discharged  prisoners.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
preventive  of  crime.  When  a  man  leaves  prison  we  ought  to 
follow  him  up  and  have  some  one  in  every  county  to  look  after 
the  prisoners  of  that  county.  Discharged  prisoners  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  good  influences.  We  had  a  man  in  prison  twenty 
years  for  a  terrible  offense.  We  had  a  Christian  visitor  to  see 
him  while  in  prison.  When  he  came  out  after  serving  his  time 
he  was  taken  in  charge  and  watched  over  by  this  same  faithful 
visitor.  He  has  been  out  five  or  six  years  now,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  doing  well,  but  he  is  watched 
over  continually.  We  should  have  people  who  will  go  to  their 
homes  and  take  them  by  the  hand.  That  is  the  sort  of  help  that 
goes  to  a  man's  heart. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

THE  ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  CRIME. 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  CROOKES,  HELENA,  MONTANA. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  this  gentleman. 

FIFTH-DAY — FOURTH-DAY    OF  WEEK    (WEDNESDAY). 
MORNING  SESSION. 

PURE  WATER  AS  A  HYGIENIC  FACTOR  IN  PRISONS. 

D.  N.  RANKIN,  M.  D.,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  supply  of  water  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  good  quality 
is  a  fundamental  sanitary  necessity.  It  is  found  to  be  the  case 
that  impurities  in  water  are  likely  to  produce  their  greatest  effect 
upon  the  membrane  they  come  in  contact  with.  Of  the  most 
prominent  diseases  introduced  inside  the  prison  walls  through  the 
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medium  of  tmwbolesome  water  may  be  mentioned  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  typhwd  fever,  and  cholera.  (A  valuable  paper,  but 
space  forbids  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject.) 


POLICE  FORCE  IN  CITIES. 

BY  PHILIP  DEITSCH,  SUPT.  OF  POLICE,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

The  following  qualifications  are  necessary: 

1.  An  officer  should  be  possessed  of  a  good  constitution 
and  fair  education,  and  should  not  be  less  than  twenty-one  nor 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  is  appointed  on  a 
police  force. 

2.  He  should  undergo  a  thorough  physical  examination  as 
to  his  condition,  and  when  such  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  then  he  should  be  recommended  for 
appointment,  first  as  a  substitute. 

An  applicant  so  examined  and  appointed  of  course  has  not 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  understand  the  duties  of  an  offi- 
cer, hence  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  a  school  of  in- 
struction should  be  established,  in  which  the  officer  should  at 
least  attend  four  hours  a  day  for  one  month,  so  that  before  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office  and  puts  on  the  uniform  he  has  at  least 
some  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  the  law. 

To  be  a  police  officer  a  man  must  be  a  gentleman  and  en- 
dowed with  good  reasoning  powers. 

The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  must  receive  equal  treatment 
from  a  police  officer.  He  should  be  kind  and  considerate,  and 
pay  proper  attention  to  every  complaint  made  to  him,  no  matter 
where  it  comes  from. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  was  left  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

An  able  address  was  made  by  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  on  the  general  subject  of  prisons 
and  reformatories,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  Elmira  Reform- 
atory, its  methods,  etc. 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Committee  of  citi- 
zens whose  efforts  have  been  exerted  to  secure  the  comfort  of 
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the  delegates,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  excursion 
through  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Denver,  to  the  oflScers  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  and  Unity  Churches  for  the  use  of  their 
edifices  for  the  meetings,  to  the  ofKcers  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  a  visit  to  Golden,  and  to  the  press  for  their  full  report 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Congress  adjourned. 

This  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  at  Denver 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Lytle, 
Delegate  and  General  Secretary. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

Held  Ninth  Month  26TH-30TH,  Inclusive,  1896. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  Sixth 
month  18th,  J896,  it  was  resolved  that  John  J.  Lytle,  General 
Secretary,  be  appointed  k  delegate  to  the  National  Prison  Con- 
gress, to. be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  from  the  26th  to  the 
30th  of  Ninth  month.  Pursuant  to  this  appointment,  and  also 
having  a  certificate  from  the  Governor,  appointing  me  a  delegate 
to  represent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  attended  this  Congress, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  of  any 
that  I  have  attended.  Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  brought 
out  views  which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  prisons,  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner.  The  at- 
tendance was  not  as  large  as  usual,  and  but  little  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  for  which  they  were 
severely  criticised  by  the  local  papers. 

The  meeting  opened  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  26th,  in 
the  Athenaeum  Building,  which  is  worthy  of  notfe,  as  it  was  built 
entirely  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  It  is  in  reality  a  ladies* 
club-house,  managed  entirely  by  women — ^the  men  discouraged 
them,  and  said  that  it  would  not  be  a  financial  success — that  these 
ladies  would  have  to  come  to  the  men  to  see  them  through.  It 
is  rented  out  to  societies,  and  so  successful  that  the  stock  pays  a 
dividend  of  six  per  cent.,  and  could  pay  ten,  but  the  balance  was 
reserved  for  improvements.  In  the  evening,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  they  gave  us  a  reception  in  their  elegant  rooms,  which 
was  a  very  enjoyable  social  affair.  Refreshments  were  served, 
and  the  opportunity  given  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ladies 
of  Milwaukee,  who  turned  out  in  full  force. 

Ex-Mayor  John  C.  Koch,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  the  Rev. 
Lewris  J.  Zinkhan,  Chaplain  of  the  Maryland  State  Prison,  who 
invoked  the  divine  blessing.  Adjutant  General  Charles  King 
was  then  introduced,  and  expressed  the  regrets  of  Governor 
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Upham  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  read  a 
letter  from  him,  addressed  to  the  Congress,  which  contained 
some  pertinent  remarks,  and  from  which  I  make  extracts.  He 
said:  "The  valuable  character  of  your  association  is.  but  little 
understood,  and  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  general  public. 
The  work  you  have  in  hand  applies,  to  Institutions  of  a  penal  and 
reformatory  character,  and  from  what  little  experience  I  have 
had  in  public  life,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  re- 
form needed  in  the  conduct  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
reform  that  is  attempted  for  the  inmates.  My  reference  is  to 
the  fact  that  the  officials  in  charge  are  in  many  cases,  for  so  short 
a  time  in  office,  that  any  work  except  that  in  attending  to  the 
physical  needs  of  the  prisoners,  in  caring  for  his  sanitary  condi- 
tion;, and  preventing  his  escape,  has  not  been  attempted  except 
in  rare  instances  among  reformatory  institutions.  Were  it  in 
my  power,  once  the  proper  man  was  secured,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  reformatory  institution,  it  should  be  the  rule  of  the 
State  to  continue  him  in  charge.  It  is  through  the  deliberation 
of  such  a  congress  as  is  assembled  here  to-day  that  these  insti- 
tutions which  seek  to  reform  society  by  secluding  and  punishing 
the  evil-doer,  may  attain  in  the  future  what  should  be  their 
proper  object — ^that  of  "the  reformation,  instead  of  merely  the 
punishment  of  a  prisoner." 

Mayor  Rauschenberger  was  introduced,  and  welcomed  the 
Congress  to  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 

John  C.  Spencer,  as  the  representative  of  the  Merchants* 
and  Manufacturers'  Association,  welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Congress.  He  said  in  part:  "The  work  of  your  Association  in 
the  care  and  proper  treatment  of  prisoners  is  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  in  this  country.  It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that 
you  should  hold  your  Congress  in  Milwaukee,  for  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  our  city,  we  have  here  one  of  the  largest  as- 
sociations in  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  crime." 

President  Brinkerhoff  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered 
his  annual  address,  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  importance  of  the  prison  question  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. Since  in  its  solution  the  very  existence  of  free  institu- 
tions is  at  stake,  for  if  safety  to  persons  and  property  cannot  be 
maintained,  a  stronger  form  of  government  becomes  a  necessity. 
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Experience  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  prisoners  convicted 
of  their  first  offense  are  not  confirmed  criminals.  They  are  the 
victims  of  environment,  of  a  bad  heredity,  of  a  special  tempta- 
tion, or  of  something  else,  for  which,  perhaps,  society  itself  is  to 
blame,  and  if  they  are  properly  cared  for  they  can  be  cured.  To 
send  a  criminal  to  prison  for  any  specific  period  except  for  life  is 
as  senseless  as  it  would  be  to  tie  up  a  mad  dog  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  and  then  turn  him  loose  in  the  full  frenzy  of  his 
madness. 

PRISON  LABOR  COMPETITION. 

''Under  all  prison  systems,  if  discipline  is  to  be  maintained 
at  its  best,  and  reformation  is  promoted,  and  health  preserved, 
some  form  of  labor  is  absolutely  essential.  Unfortunately  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  prejudice  against  prison  labor, 
which  has  crystallized  into  legislation  in  a  ntmiber  of  States  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  provide  employment  for 
prisoners,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  kept 
in  idleness.  The  entire  prison  population  of  the  country,  as 
compared  with  the  same  kind  of  labor  outside,  amounts  only  to 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  affect 
prices  or  wages  to  any  appreciable  extent .  Prison  labor,  as  com- 
pared with  all  kinds  of  labor  outside — ^the  only  proper  compari- 
son—is shown  by  investigations  of  the  census  and  labor  bureaus 
to  be  only  54-100  of  i  per  cent,  of  price  and  wages. 

POLITICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

"The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  various 
grades  of  prisons  is  unquestionably  the  appointment  of  officials 
as  rewards  for  political  service. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  JAILS. 

"Another  direction  in  which  there  is  a  pressing  need  erf  more 
enlightened  public  sentiment  is  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  county  jails.  Another  requirement  is  that  every  pris- 
oner, upon  discharge,  should  be  cared  for  and  aided,  if  worthy, 
in  securing  occupation.  In  the  work  of  reformation  this  is  half 
the  battle,  for  unless  a  prisoner  upon  discharge  can  have  an  op- 
portunity  to  earn  an  honest  living,  he  is  driven  back  to  crime. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

"All  criminal  statistics  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  pris- 
oners have  never  learned  a  wage-earning  occupation,  and  all  will 
agree  that  this  is  a  prolific  source  of  crime.  To  correct  this  our 
schools  must  educate  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  and  no  com- 
mon-school system  should  be  considered  complete  in  which  in- 
dustrial training  is  not  an  important  part.  Every  child  should 
be  taught  good  citizenship,  and  good  morals,  and  our  schools 
should  cultivate  equally  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart.  If 
society  will  utilize  the  forces  at  command  the  number  of  prisons 
now  in  use  can  be  reduced  ten-fold  in  a  single  generation." 

FIRST-DAY   MORNING. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Judson  Tit- 
worth,  at  Plymouth  Church.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  the 
"Kingdom  of  God."  The  text  was  taken  from  Revelations  ii :  15. 
"The  kingdom  of  this  world  has  become  the  kingdom  of  our  own 
Lord,  which  is  Christ.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  a  kingdom  to 
be  established  in  the  present  world.  All  the  kingdoms  of  human 
life  were  to  be  organized  and  administered  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 
The  kingdom  of  God  worked  through  organizations,  which  were 
its  functions.  The  church  was  a  function  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  every  other  organization  which  had  in  it  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  sought,  as  Christ  did,  human  redemption  as  its  end,  was  a 
function  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  a  function  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  the  National  Prison  Association.  It  was  its 
right,"  he  continued,  "to  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  this,  its 
high  dignity.  It  was  its  right  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  in  fellowship  with  Christ  were  working  together  with  God 
for  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  on  the  earth." 

EVENING  SESSION. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln  Hall,  which  was  princi- 
pally addressed  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines.  He  deplored  the  exist- 
ence of  crime  and  the  criminal,  but  they  were  existing  facts. 
There  were  societies  for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  but  no  one  had 
the  hardihood  to  organize  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  crime. 
The  criminal  was  with  us,  and  he  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with 
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him.  He  popped  up -in  the  police  station,  in  the  county,  and  in 
the  Governor's  office.  The  criminal  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man; 
he  has  rights;  he  has  all  the  sensibilities;  he  is  just  as  much  a 
child  of  God  as  he  was  when  he  was  a  babe,  smiling  in  his 
mother's  face.  We  have  a  common  ancestry,  and  are  united 
literally  by  ties  of  kinship.  Whatever  I  am  bound  to  do  for  my 
own  brother,  I  am  bound  to  do  for  my  brother  of  the  great 
human  rac^.  The  treatment  of  crime  would  be  most  successful 
if  it  followed  the  course  laid  out  by  nature.  Nature  heals  every 
wound  if  you  give  her  a  chance.  I  remember  a  great  storm  that 
seemed  to  make  a  complete  wreck  along  the  line  of  the  Wabash 
Road;  travel  along  there  to-day,  and  you  will  see  that  nature  has 
healed  the  wound. 

OPPOSED  TO  DEATH  PENALTY. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines  did  not  believe  in  the  death  sentence;  nor 
did  he  believe  in  life,  or  even  cumulative  sentences.  "What  can 
you  do  with  the  prisoner?"  continued  he.  "He  has  been  put  where 
he  can  be  helped.  If  you  have  lectures  for  him,  a  better  home, 
then  you  say  it  is  encouraging  crime.  You  might  as  well  re- 
move music  from  your  house,  or  books,  or  pictures,  and  all  re- 
fining influences,  and  expect  your  children  to  be  refined  and  ac- 
complished as  to  hope  to  reform  the  prisoner  without  these  in- 
fluences in  the  penitentiary.  England  may  prate  about  our  hotel 
prisons,  but  the  United  States  was  teaching  the  world  a  lesson 
in  this  respect.  You  cannot  save  a  man  by  force;  he  must  be 
saved  by  love.  If  you  cannot  believe  that  you  want  to  reform 
him  for  his  own  sake,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  reform  him." 

SECOND-DAY  MORNING. 
MEETING  OF  THE  WARDENS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  President  being  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  the  an- 
nual address  prepared  by  him  was  read  by  R.  W.  McQaughry, 
extracts  from  which  are  as  follows: 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  Wardens'  Association  for  the 
registration  and  identification  of  criminals  was  organized,  its 
principal  object  being  to  obtain  for  society  greater  means  of  se- 
curity against  the  ravages  of  criminals,  and  which  it  was  believed 
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could  be  attained  by  putting  into  practical  operation  the  Ber- 
tillon  system  of  identification.  The  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  have  adopted  it,  and  are  arranging  to  open  a 
central  bureau  for  compiling  and  disseminating  among  its  mem- 
bers the  information  obtained.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  join 
hands  with  them  in  the  maintenance  of  this  bureau,  furnishing 
and  receiving  information  in  regard  to  the  criminal  classes? 

The  question  of  prison  labor  continues  to  receive  the  usual 
amount  of  attention,  and  in  some  States  more  unfriendly  legisla- 
tion is  directed  against  this  subject  than  all  other  questions  com- 
bined for  which  legislative  aid  is  sought.  While  these  measures 
are  invariably  advanced  as  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  often  enacted  into  laws  at  their  request,  nevertheless  it  does 
not  require  much  research  to  find  that  it  is  the  employers  of  the 
child  labor  who  are  the  real  instigators  of  these  extreme  meas- 
ures, and  who  are  using  the  laboring  people  and. the  labor  or- 
ganizations as  their  tools,  well  knowing  that  if  their  interest  in 
the  matter  were  known  no  such  schemes  would  receive  considera- 
tion. 

DANGER  OF  CHILD  LABOR. 

While  in  the  past  much  has  been  said  about  the  evils  of 
prison  labor  competition,  the  wage-workers  of  to-day  are  being 
made  to  realize  that  it  is  not  from  this  source  their  greatest  dan- 
ger lies,  but  from  that  far  greater  evil,  child  labor.  Each  one 
of  these  children  takes  the  place  of  a  man,  and  yet  the  weekly 
wages  paid  such  child  is  about  what  a  man  should  receive  for 
a  single  day's  labor.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  labor  of  the 
child  is  in  demand,  while  the  man  walks  the  streets,  seeking  in 
vain  for  employment.  No  greater  evil  exists  to-day  than  the 
employment  in  crowded  workshops  of  young  and  tender  chil- 
dren at  an  age  when  they  should  be  at  school,  or  on  the  play- 
ground, for  to  this  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  immoral  and 
pitiful  condition  that  confronts  civilization  to-day.  It  is  that 
class  and  their  offspring  that  largely  accounts  for  the  increase  of 
crime,  and  the  attending  evils  resulting  from  a  nefarious  envi- 
ronment. 

THE  TRAMP  QUESTION. 

The  tramp  problem  is  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  con- 
sideration of  reformers.     Idleness  such  as  is  seen  in  the  armies 
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of  tramps  breeds  crime,  and  the  remedy  is  employment  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tramps  is  becoming  a  serious  menace 
to  the  people  in  many  localities,  seldom  a  day  passing  that  the 
press  does  not  record  some  villainous  deeds  done  by  them. 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

After  the  reading  of  the  President's  address  Colonel  Charles 
E.  Felton,  of  Chicago,  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Reformatory,  Pontiac,  111.,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  Wardens*  Association,  and  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  space  to  the  mooted  question  of  the  benefit  of  con- 
vict contract  labor.  He  held  that  the  public  account  system,  while 
theoretically  a  fair  system,  was  embarrassed  by  the  influence  d 
political  parties,  and  had  not  come  to  stay.  He  thought  until 
the  public  mind  again  recognizes  that  labor  is  the  chief  factor 
in  reformatory  work  prison  wardens  should  be  aggressive  in 
sustaining  whatever  system  is  in  vogue  in  the  perfection  of 
prisons.  He  told  the  experience  of  New  York  State  in  legis- 
lating on  the  subject,  and  the  bad  results  that  had  followed  the 
tinkering  of  the  law. 

INDIVIDUAL  TREATMENT  SYSTEM. 

Colonel  Felton  touched  upon  the  subject  of  prison  construc- 
tion, and  said  that  it  had  not  made  the  advance  that  it  ought  to 
have  done,  because  boards  appointed  to  select  sites  and  plans 
seldom  consulted  prison  wardens,  but  relied  upon  architects 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  the  prison. 
He  urged  the  members  of  the  Association  to  make  war  on  the 
present  system  of  county  jail  construction,  and  work  for  the 
adoption  of  the  so-called  "individual  treatment  system."  He 
outlined  the  inefficiency  of  the  congregate  system,  and  declared 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  system  were  so  great  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  adopting  it  in  all  prisons.  State  as  well  as 
county. 

Michigan's  parole  laws. 

Warden  J.  R.  Van  Evera,  of  the  State  House  of  Correction, 
Marquette,  Michigan,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  parole 
laws  as  they  are  now  in  force  in  Michigan  and  some  other 
States. 
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In  his  State,  he  said,  the  law  places  the  power  of  parole  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  power  of 
pardons,  except  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  men  serving  a  third 
term,  or  a  life  sentence.  The  Governor  had  made  certain  rules 
regulating  the  parole,  and  the  system  had  worked  well.  Out  of 
eleven  paroled  from  his  prison,  only  one  had  come  back  for  an 
offense-^getting  drunk;  five  had  obtained  a  full  discharge,  and 
the  others  were  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  parole. 

UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIARY  AT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 

Warden  I.  W.  French,  of  the  above  penitentiary,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  XThair  as  one  who  had  made  a  great  success  in  his 
work  of  reforming  criminals. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
MEETING  OF  THE  CHAPLAINS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Hickox,  Chaplain  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison.  He  took  for 
his  subject,  "What  Do  Chaplains  Do  in  Prisons?** 

THE  chaplain's  ORDINARY  WORK. 

He  said  in  part:  To  see  the  convicts  when  received  at  the 
prison,  men  new  to  the  prison  and  to  convict  life.  The  man 
is  informed  of  his  duties  and  privileges,  the  latter  those  found  in 
the  Chaplain's  department.  The  conversation  is  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  has  one  friend 
in  the  prison  at  least.  After  the  men  are  received  sometimes 
they  request  to  see  the  Chaplain,  or  the  latter  sends  for  one  when 
he  thinks  his  moral  condition  can  be  improved  by  an  interview. 
He  listens  to  complaints,  and  this  is  not  always  an  easy  amount 
of  experience.  Perhaps  the  prisoner  recites  his  troubles,  and 
the  Chaplain  hears  the  facts  in  the  case.  Each  man  tries  to  pre- 
sent his  case  in  its  best  light  for  himself.  The  wise  Chaplain 
hears  the  recital,  and  refrains  from  comments. 

HOW  CHAPLAINS  HELP  PRISONERS. 

To  advise  what  to  read  and  what  not  to  read  is  an  almost 
every  day  occurrence  with  the  Chaplain,  who  also  calls  attention 
to  things  that  interest  the  man  and  affect  his  present  and  future 
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success  and  his  eternal  welfare.  The  Chaplain  stands  before  the 
prisoner  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  shows  him  the  salvation  of 
God;  leads  him  to  see  that  he  is  possessed  of  powers  and  forces 
which  are  quite  equal  to  shaking  off  the  delusion,  the  idleness, 
and  the  vice  of  personal  neglect  and  enable  him  to  meet  the  duties 
of  his  position.  We  bring  all  the  possible  agencies  to  bear  to 
enable  the  men  to  build  themselves  up  and  put  the  past  behind 
them.  In  conclusion,  we  do  everything  we  can  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  growth,  the  strengthening,  and  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial reinstatement  of  the  prison  population  or  of  individual 
men.  We  live  among  those  men,  and  each  man  .reads  our  life 
and  interprets  for  himself.  We  live  for  prisoners.  Our  life  be- 
longs to  prisoners  as  the  life  of  no  other  officer  can.  They  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  it.is  freely  and  constantly  given. 

.    EVENING  SE§SJON. 

A  paper  by  Erofessor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  on- "Preventive  Measures  of  a  Social  Character." 
He  referred  to  Pestalozzi-s. life,  principle,. "reform  of  individual 
and  community  by  education,"  and  said  that  the  science  of  edu- 
cation was  a  body  of  accepted  principles  verified  by  experience. 
The  end  of  education  was  the  development  pi  personal  character 
in  social  beings,  and  normal  physical  health  was  a  condition  of 
soul  growth. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  PLAN  OF  CULTURE. 

The  prison  systems  of  all  countries  revealed  defects  in  the 
general  scheme  of  culture.  The  organs  and  methods  of  the 
social  system  of  education  must  include  the  special  needs  of  per- 
verted and  endangered  members,  and  a  large  element  of  moral 
and  industrial  training  was  necessary  for  the  discharged  prison- 
ers. Morally  impelled  children  and  youth  required  specialized 
care,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  factories,  com- 
pulsory education,  moral  and  industrial  training^,  with  experi- 
ments in  agriculture  and  horticulttn-e  and  special  schools  adapted 
to  the  development  of  feeble,  defective  and  perverted  children. 

THIRD-DAY  (tUESDAY),  NINTH  MONTH  29TH. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW  REFORM 

John  D.  Milliken,  of  Kansas,  read  the  report,  and  as  he  un- 
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folded  his  subject  the  audience  became  greatly  interested  in  it 
He  began  by  saying  that  "in  these  days  when  precedents  are  ig- 
nored, and  experience  counts  for  naught,  there  is  more  or  less 
complaint  about  the  efficiency  and  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  and  a  clamor  for  its  reform,  a  demand  that  a  new  procedure 
be  substituted  for  that  system  which  was  the  pride  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  which  has  for  decades  seemed  satisfactory  to  all  the 
States  of  the  Union." 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  DEMANDS  FOR  REFORM. 

The  speaker  said  the  demand  comes  from  different  sources: 
the  sensational  newspaper,  the  avaricious  pelf-hunter,  the  venge- 
ful creature  who  gloats  at  the  prospect  of  a  victim,  and  the  churl- 
ish, self-righteous  creature  too  pessimistic  to  grasp  the  sublime 
thought  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  and  of  his  necessity  for 
God's  merciful  fatherhood;  these  are  loud  in  their  demand  for 
more  efficient  criminal  laws,  and  a  better  enforcement  of  those 
we  have.  Such  demands  may  be  ignored,  but  he  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  demands  from  higher  sources  for  criminal  law  re- 
form. President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  sounds 
the  alarm  over  the  increase  of  homicide,  and  declares  that  this 
country  presents  the  worst  record  of  unpunished  crime  among  the 
civilized  nations,  and  the  danger  is  that  this  condition  may  be- 
come chronic,  stating  "that  47,467  homicides  were  committed  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  preceding  January  ist,  1896,  and  that  they 
increased  steadily  thereafter,"  The  speaker  said  the  published  re- 
ports were  exaggerated.  He  also  quoted  statistics  compiled  by 
F.  H.  Wines  showing  decrease  in  crime. 

F.  H.  Wines  defended  the  position  enthusiastically,  and 
quoted  from  Andrew  D.  White,  who  had  made  sweeping  asser- 
tions about  the  increase  of  homicides.  He  wrote  to  him,  he  said, 
and  asked  his  authority.  Among  the  several  which  he  gave  in  re- 
ply was  an  article  in  a  Chicago  paper,  in  which  the  situation  was 
characterized  as  grave  and  bespeaking  something  wrong  in  ad- 
ministration. According  to  A.  D.  White's  statement,  he  said, 
four  homicides  must  have  been  committed  annually  in  each  of  the 
2,500  counties-  in  the  United  States.  This,  he  appealed  to  those 
present,  was  impossible  by  the  experience  in  their  own  counties. 
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"They  don't  come  to  the  prison  with  conviction.  Then  where  arc 
they?" 

He  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted: 

Resohed,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  this  Association  to  investigate  and  report  at  the 
next  annual  session  upon  the  question  whether  homicide  is  in- 
creasing in  the  United  States  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  oi  in- 
crease in  the  population. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  be,  and  is  hereby, 
invited  to  act  with  the  committee  herein  provided  for  as  an  hon- 
orar)'  member  of  the  same,  and  to  render  it  such  aid  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  investigation  as  it  may  be  agreeable  and  convenient 
for  him  to  giv^. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee  Fred.  H.  Wines, 
of  Illinois;  John  D.  Milligan,  of  Kansas,  and  Joseph  F.  Scott,  of 
Massachusetts. 

H.  H.  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Charities,  closed  the  morning  session  with  an  address  on  "Immi- 
gration and  Crime,"  illustrated  by  statistics  to  sustain  his  opinion, 
that  though  this  country  has  been  getting  too  many  undesirable 
people  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  they  furnish  a  great 
share  of  our  prison  population,  yet  our  foreign-born  population, 
as  a  whole,  does  not  furnish  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  prison 
population. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bradshaw,  Hoboken,  Pa.,  read  that  report.  He 
contended  that  the  prison  should  put  the  discharged  pris- 
oner upon  such  a  footing  that  he  will  be  able  to  fulfill  his  part  in 
the  outside  world,  and  society  has  the  duty  on  its  shoulders  to 
assimilate  the  discharged  prisoner  so  that  he  will  have  no  excuse 
for  returning  to  crime  and  his  old  associations.  Society  bears  a 
close  relation  to  the  prison;  it  is  its  source  of  supply,  and  societ)' 
by  its  neglect  or  abuse  of  its  wards  may  undo  all  the  best  prison 
can  do.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  aiding  discharged  men  is 
important  enough  to  warrant  a  prisoners'  aid  society  in  connec- 
tion with  every  prison.  No  State  has  done  its  duty  till  it  can  say 
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that  not  one  of  its  prisoners  is  able  to  contend  that  necessity  and 
the  treatment  of  society  compels  him  to  return  to  a  life  of  crime. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

An  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  of  Minneapolis,  on 
"Crime  in  Its  Relation  to  Economics." 

He  said  that  the  statistics  taken  in  England  show  that  there 
is  more  crime  during  years  of  prosperity  thjui  in  times  of  business 
depression,  which,  he  inferred,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  good 
times  there  is  more  drunkenness  and  dissipation.  His  observa- 
tion had  also  taught  him  that  there  is  more  crime  among  the 
pe<^le  of  advanced  nations  than  in  others.  Socialism,  in  his  c^in- 
ion,  is  the  worst  breeder  of  crime  in  the  worid,  as  it  breaks  down 
the  struggle  for  personal  achievement  and  is  the  millennium  of 
the  lazy  man.  Education  of  the  right  sort  is  a  preventive  of  crime, 
but  it  must  begin  by  teaching  the  subject  the  necessity  of  earning 
his  daily  bread. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  SOLITARY  IMPRISONMENT. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Julius  Morel,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  was 
presented.  This  I  consider  the  most  important  paper  of  the  Conr 
gress.  It  was  written  in  French  and  was  not  read,  but  the  Rev. 
Philip  Ayres,  of  Chicago,  explained  some  points  brought  out  in 
it;  it  was  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  the  separate  system,  and  pro- 
duced a  marked  impression  upon  the  members.  Having  since 
been  favored  with  a  copy,  I  make  some  extracts.  The  separation 
of  prisoners  from  each  other  is  the  first  essential  of  good 
discipline  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  penal 
treatment,  ivhether  intended  as  deterrent  or  reformatory.  It  is 
also  the  best  basis  for  classification.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Will- 
iam Tallack,  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  London, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  work,  Penological  and  Preventive  Prin- 
ciples, with  Special  Reference  to  Europe  and  America,  The  separa- 
tion of  prisoners  is  the  safest  and  ultimately,  though  not  imme- 
diately, the  cheapest  arrangement  for  adoption  in  penal  institu- 
tions. 

It  should  involve,  and  this  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  collateral  condition  of  the  substitution  of  good  personal  in- 
fluences for  bad  ones,  together  with  constant  useful  occupation  of 
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body  and  mind.  Mere  cellular  isolation  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  sufficient  condition  for  right  separation.  It  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  and  persistent  hindrance  to  penal  reform  in 
many  nations  that  solitude  has  been  so  often  considered  as  being 
identical  with  separation.  The  terms  "Solitary  system,"  "Silent 
system,"  "Separate  system,",  have  been  in  the"  popular  mind,  and 
even  amongst  many  persons  of  general  intelligence,  confounded  as 
being  thi'ee  expressions  for  the  same  thing,  Wheread  they  are 
each  different  from  the  other.  Silence  miiy  exist  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  numbers,  and  effectual  separation  from  evit  associaticHis 
may  be  secured  with  the  daily  companionship  of  suitable  persons. 

The  cell  is  most  useful  and  even  indispensable  as -a  preliin- 
inary  condition  of  separation.  But  it  is  only  one  element  toward 
that  end.  Solitude  is  one  thing,  wise  separation  is  another.  Con- 
tinuous isolation  is  unnatural  and  ruinous  to  mind  and  body, 
whereas  separation  from  evil  associations  only  is  most  beneficial 
to  its  subjects. 

These  few  words  taken  from  M.  Tallack  are  but  the  expres- 
sions of  truth.    No  one  can  deny  them: 

"In  Belgium  we  have  the  separate  system  almost  exclusively, 
and  no  doubt  more  and  more  of  the  few  prisons  having,  a  quarter 
where  the  silent  system  exists  will  see  these  quarters  diminished 
as  much  as  possible. 

"These  preliminaries  being  given,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  con- 
gregate and  the  solitary  system.  I  consider  these  systems  noxious 
as  well  medically  as  morally.  The  silent  system  is  merely  nominal 
or  confined  to  the  absence  of  lioisy  conversation.  I  call  it  a  per- 
nicious delusion  and  a  pretence.  The  silence  is  never  absolute;  it 
is  provoking  and  tempting  for  the  prisoner  who  often  talks  be- 
cause there  is  an  opportunity,  and  when  found  out  he  is  exposed 
to  punishment. 

"The  separate  system  has  not  this  convenience.  In  Belgium 
prisoners  are  separated  from  the  other  prisoners  only  from  a 
purely  moral  point  of  view,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  better  feel- 
ings, and  to  prevent  them  from  losing,  by  contact  and  ccHiversa- 
tion  with  other  fellows  of  the  prison,  the  favorable  results  obtained 
during  detention.  In  the  separate  system  the  prisoner  is  not  ex- 
cluded from  good  society,  and  we  may  assert  that  his  surround- 
ings are  more  ethical  than  in  a  prisoner  with  the  silent  system. 
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-The  prisoned  does  not  r^ain  the  whole  day  in  his  cell;  once  or 
twice  a  day  he  leaves  it  to  go  to  his  yard.  Each  prisoner  has  a 
special  yard  to  walk  in/and  during  that  time  very  often  he  is  al- 
lowed to  smoke.  There  are  also  some  other  opportunities  which 
allow  him  to  le^ve  his  cell,  as,  for  instance,  going  to  the  chapel, 
to  school,  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  to  the  trades  in- 
structor, etc.*  In  his  cell  he  has  to  make  and  open  his  bed,  clean 
his  furniture,  and  perform  a  ta3k  suitable  to  his  intelligence  and 
strength,  and  for  this  work  he  is  paid.  His  time  in  the  cell  is 
interrupted  by  visits  from  the  Superintendent,  the  doctor,  the 
chaplain,  the  schoolmaster,  the  workmaster,  his  guardians,  and 
:every.  week  from  ipembers.  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  of  the 
After-Care  Association,  the  inspectors,  etc.  With  each  one  of 
these  visitors  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  talk,  and  conversation 
urging  moral  conduct  is  allowed  to  every  •visitor.  Each  prisoner 
has  in  his  cell  a  number  of  books  of  the  prison  library,  pften  five 
or  six,  and  periodically  these  books  are  changed.  In  this  way  the 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  read  them  when  he  feels  tired  or  over- 
'Worked,  and  occasionally — which  is  very  rare — ^he  has  no  work  to 
do.  At  intervals  also  he  is  allowed  to  write  to  his  family  and  re- 
ceive visits  from  his  nearest  relatives.  He  may  also  write  freely 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision  (Commission  Administrative),  and  he 
is  allowed  himself  to  put  his  letters  in  the  letter-box  especially 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  Board.  This  letter-box  is  locked, 
and  the  key  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  members.  The  let- 
ters are  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  So  the  prisoners 
feel  themselves  protected,  as  they  have  every  right  to  complain 
when  they  judge  it  necessary.  Following  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
he  is  allowed  to  ask  after  one  or  the  other  prison  authorities;  he 
only  has  to  ask  for  them.  Add  to  all  the  different  reliefs  and  com- 
forts the  distribution  of  the  meals,  th6  cleaning  of  his  platter  and 
his  cell,  and  you  may  judge  of  the  difference  between  the  Belgian 

♦Note  by  Secretary. — For  fear  that  there  may  be  ^  misapprehension 
in  regard  to  his  going  to  the  chapel  and  to  school,  and  the  inference  drawn 
that  then  separation  ceases,  and  that  he  sees  and  is  seen  by  the  other  pris- 
oners, I  may  say  here  that  such  is  not  the  case;  he  enters  a  pen  or  screen 
with  his  face  toward  the  speaker,  so  that  he  can  see  that  person  and  be 
seen  by  him,  yet  he  cannot  see  or  is  not  seen  by  any  other  prisoner,  so 
that  separation  is  perfect,  both  in  the  chapel  and  in  school. 
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separation  system  and  other  systems.  With  such  ameliorating  con- 
ditions as  those  just  mentioned,  prisoners  can  enjoy  good  health 
in  body  and  mind.  Here  let  us  say  with  the  most  competent 
penologists,  separation  is  at  once  more  merciful  and  more  severe 
than  association.  No  doubt  it  is  hated  by  the  vilest^  by  the  real 
degenerate,  but  it  is  preferred  by  the  greater  number,  the  better 
class  of  prisoners." 

The  description  of  the  separate  system  just  given  triumph- 
antly answers  the  objections  made  to  it,  and  we  are  far  from  that 
dismal  wall  of  a  living  tomb  for  the  criminal,  cts  is  falsriy  skAid  by 
its  opponents,  that  their  minds  in  many  instances  give  way  so 
that  they  have  become  idiotic  or  mad,  or  have  gradually  wasted 
to  death.  The  celebrated  London  penologist  confirms  the  above 
concerning  the  advantages  of  the  Belgian  prisons;  he  spoke  with 
several  criminals  of  tHis  country  at  two  different  times.  M<^e- 
over,  M.  Fr.  de  Latour,  General  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Director-General  of  Belgian  prisons,  pointed  out  in  1894  that 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  long-time  prisoners  prefer  the  separate 
system^  and  niany  of  these  had  experienced  the  association  system 
at  Ghent. 

With  M.  Tallack  we  agree  that  the  separate  system  presents 
the  following  advantages: 

1.  More  deterrence  than  the  congregate  system. 

2.  Infinitely  more  of  reformatory  effect  and  freedom  from 
corrupting  influences. 

3.  Less  breaking  up  or  ruin  of  the  prisoner's  family  by  rea- 
son of  shorter  separation  from  them. 

4.  A  better  reception  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  in 
prisons.  More  encouragement  to  reflection,  and  especially  to 
prayer. 

5.  Far  fewer  cases  of  prison  punishment  than  with  the  si- 
lent or  the  congregate  system. 

6.  Greater  facilities  for  the  observation  and  prompt  detec- 
tion of  insanity. 

7.  Protection  to  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge  from  future 
recognition  by  other  prisoners. 

These  conclusions  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to 
prove  how  much  the  separate  system  is  of  value,  and  ought  to 
improve  the  mind  rather  than  to  predispose  to  mental  diseases. 
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6d(Qr(^  kjiving  the  subject  it  will  be  useful  to  mention  what 
has  been  said  upon  the  separate  system  by  eminent  men  in  France 
91^.  Be^um  who  have  made  its  study  a  favorite  question,  and 
yjfho  can  show  their  high  competency  from  a  medical  as  well  as 
Irom  a  mora}  poin^  of  view. 

A  ypry  interesting  paper  on  the  separate  system  has  been 
published  in  the  Rerme  Penitentiare,  of  Paris,  by  G.  Guelton,  mem- 
b^  of  the  committee  of  a  patronage  (After-Care  Association)  ol 
the  Central  Prison  of  Louvain.  Guelton  has  examined  twenty-nine 
prisoners  who  had  been  condemned  either  to  capital  punishment 
or  imprisonment  for  life.  He  saw  nearly  all  of  these  convicts 
enjoying  good  health,  bright-looking,  in  good  spirits,  and  most 
of  them  really  intelligent.  Many  of  them  had  already  undergone 
several  punishments  before  the  last  one.  Many  of  them  did  not 
wish  tp  gp  to  Ghent  to  be  favored  with  the  silent  and  congregate 
system,  although  they  knew  there  was  no  h(^  for  them  for  litlerty 
aj^in.  Some  others  preferred  their  cells  because  life  is  there 
more  quiet;  others  said  the  cells  did  not  fatigue  them;  and  others 
preferred  the  separate  system  because  they  found  following  their 
previous  experience — the  congregate  system — disgusting.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  criminals  Guelton  examined  twenty-seven  preferred 
the  separate  system;  the  two  others  appeared  to  be  of  a  really  bad 
moral  disposition.  M.  Guelton  further  states  that  the  prison  of 
^uvain  (on  the  separate  system)  has  a  population  of  about  558 
criminals,  and  from  1892  to  1895  only  fifteen  criminals  were  sent 
to  a  lunatic  asylum;  all  these  insane  criminals  were  above  thirty 
years,  and,  according  to  Esquirrel,  insanity  arrives  generally  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  Consequently,  the  insanity 
came  at  the  usual  period,  and  as  his  experience  will  prove  it,  fol- 
lowing every  probability,  not  one  of  the  criminals  became  insane 
because  of  his  separation. 

When  Dr.  Aug.  Voisin,  of  Paris,  visited  in  the  prison  of 
Louvain  every  prisoner  who  had  been  more  than  three  year^ 
separated,  he  concluded:  *'In  my  opinion  the  criminals  find  them- 
selves quite  at  home.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  nothing  has 
been  neglected  in  order  to  have  everything  in  the  very  best  possi- 
ble condition.  And  I  may  conclude  from  my  examination  that  the 
regimen  in  that  prison  reduces  mortality  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
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it  does  not  cause  insanity  and  suicide  more  than  any  other  system  of 
detention," 

It  is  not  without  importance  to  add  to  this  undeniable  con- 
clusion that  morbidity  itsdf  during  the  periods  frcMn  1861  to  1870, 
and  from  1871  to  1890  has  been  present  only  in  141  per  cent  of 
the  cases  in  the  prisons  with  the  separate  system,  while  it  was 
found  in  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  the  other  prisons.  And  Dr. 
Aug.  Voisin,  urg^g  in  favor  of  the  separate  system,  writes  in  his 
erudite  report:  "The  actual  reasons  against  the  separate  system 
in  France  will  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  this  country  introduces  the 
system  as  its  exists  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland."  Dr. 
Voisin's  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
and  was  followed  by  a  report  from  Dr.  J.  Rochard  and  Dr.  Dugar- 
din  Beaumets  and  Dr.  G.  Lagneau,  concluding,  after  the  study  of 
the  first  paper,  that  the  separate  system,  even  prolonged,  under  a 
good  administration  does  not  aggravate  the  so  often  troublesome 
sanitary  condition  of  the  convicts.  This  conclusion  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

Let  us  say  in  favor  of  France  that  the  National  Assembly  in 
1871  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  regarding  the  separate  sys- 
tem, and  even  at  that  time  most  of  the  managers,  physicians,  and 
prison  chaplains  were  unanimous  in  their  preference  of  the  sep- 
arate to  the  congregate  system.  The  report  of  M.  Joret  Descio- 
sieres  at  the  Congress  of  La  Sorbonne  gives  the  results  obtained 
in  the  different  foreign  prisons  known  as  having  the  separate  sys- 
tem, and  according  to  these  results,  as  mentioned  by  eminent  men 
fully  informed,  he  concludes  that  the  separate  system  has  given 
splendid  results.  This  report  was  seconded  by  M.  James  Nathan, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Society  of  Prisons. 

The  conclusion  of  M.  Joret  Desclosieres  was  also  enforced 
by  M.  Georges  Picot,  member  of  the  Institute  de  France,  and  by 
M.  Ganeau.  After  the  foregoing  preliminaries  we  may  believe 
that  there  is  actually  in  Europe  not  one  prison  authority  who 
does  not  favor  the  separate  system.*  France  would  have  had  this 

*NoTE  BY  Secretary.— There  is  not  a  new  prison  being  built  in  Eu- 
rope but  what  is  on  the  separate  system  plan.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  seems  strange  that  our  American  penologists,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  wedded  to  the  congregate  system,  which  finds  no  favor  in  Europe. 
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system  generally  in  its  prisons  if  pecuniary  resources  had  not 
been  wanting. 

INSANITY. 

Dr.  Morel  gives  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  278  crim- 
inals examined  in  the  prison  of  Louvain  (separate  system)  sus- 
pected of  their  mental  health,  and  placed  under  his  care  because 
they  showed  special  peculiarities  that  made  the  governors  of  the 
prison  presume  the  possibility  of  some  insanity;  some  of  them 
were  put  under  examination  because  of  their  constant  misbe- 
havior, or  of  a  tendency  to  commit  suicide. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  Prisoners  being  found  insane  but — 

(a)  Sent  to  an  insane  asylum, 67 

(b)  Remaining,  kept  under  observation, 29 

(c)  Cured  in  prison, 48 

Total 144 

2.  Prisoners  being  found  sane  but — 

(a)  Being  degenerated, 56 

(b)  Being  epileptic, 12 

(c)  Being  foreigners, 14 

(d)  Being  without  any  peculiarity, 52 

Total 134 

Noteworthy  above  all  is  the  proportion  of  forty-eight  persons 
cured  in  the  prison  itself.  Summing  up  the  different  results  he 
finds  that  nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  of  the  intelligent  prisoners, 
prefer  the  separate  system  to  the  congregate  system,  and  he 
claims  to  have  proved  in  his  paper  that  the  separate  system  has 
never  predisposed  to  mental  diseases. 

I  have  given  more  than  usual  space  to  this  valuable  paper, 
as  it  is  such  a  clear  exposition  of  the  separate  system. 
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FOURTH-DAY,  NINTH  MONTH  36TH. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE    ON    THE    WORK  OF  THE 
PRI3ON  PHYSICIAN. 

By  Dr.  H.  D.  W^y,  ol  the  Elmi^  Reformatory. 

He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  physician  exercising  pre- 
ventive rather  than  curative  functions,  and  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  proper  isolation  in  contagious  diseases.  He  believed  in 
sending  die  criminal  insane  and  the  insane  criminal,  a  difference 
existing  between  these  two,  to  an  asyltun  without  delay.  He  had 
found,  however,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  prisoner  thought 
to  be  insane  was  actually  sane.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for  a  pris- 
oner wanting  change  of  scene  to  feign  melancholy,  and  then  en- 
sued a  tug-of-war  between  the  prisoner  and  physician  as  to  which 
should  give  in  first. 

Dr.  Wey  described  some  phases  of  feigned  insanity  and  his 
methods  of  detection,  claiming  that  the  acute  observer  from  a 
medical  standpoint  cannot  long  be  deceived  by  such  a  patient, 
who  is  never  expert  enough  to  keep  his  insanity  from  crossing  the 
danger  line>  and  violating  the  principles  known  to  the  physician 
but  not  to  himself. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

T.  B.  Patton,  of  Huntingdon,  presented  the  report.  He  said 
no  set  rules  of  routine  will  serve  as  a  perfect  model  for  prison  dis- 
cipline in  all  prisons.  But  we  are  called  upon  as  men  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  discipline  in*  our  respective  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories in  a  way  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  want  to  afford  the 
confined  such  treatment  as  will  be  the  means  of  exercising  a  stim- 
ulating influence  among  them,  and  to  aid  them  mentally,  socially, 
physically,  and  religiously.  It  was  important  that  all  prisoners 
be  treated  with  impartiality,  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  subordinate  officers.  The  teaching  of  trades  is  a 
great  aid  in  the  method  of  discipline.  In  recent  years,  also,  the 
educational  feature  of  prison  work  has  been  given  attention,  and 
has4;)een  introduced  in  a  number  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  at- 
tended with  usually  encouraging  results. 
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The  religious  work  should  be  given  the  prominence  which  it 
not  only  deserves  but  demands,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

The  furnishing  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms  is  important, 
provided  as  rewards  for  good  behavior,  and  in  the  same  way 
change  from  striped  to  plain  clofliing,  and  additional  privileges. 


MEETING  PLACE  OF  THE  NEXT  CONGRESS. 

Invitations  were  received  from  Nashville,  Memphis,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Philadelphia,  Niagara  Falls,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  and  Austin,  Texas.  After  the  delegates  presented  the  claims 
of  their  respective  places,  the  Committee  on  Selection  of  Place 
decided  to  recommend  Austin,  Texas,  as  the  place  for  the  next 
annual  meeting,  the  time  to  be  in  the  Tenth  month  (October) 
next.    This  report  was  approved  by  the  Congress. 

After  the  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  at  the  evening  session 
the  Congress  adjourned. 

This  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  is  respectfully 
sul)mitted. 

John  J.  Lytle, 
Delegate  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Note. — Particular  attention  is  called  to  that  report  of  the 
proceedings  on  page  80  in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Morel  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  separate  system. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


George  W.  Hall,  Treasurer^ 

IN   ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


Dr. 

1895. 

JtD.  I— To  Balance, l4f^i  I5 

«  Cash  received  for  interest  on  iovestments,  .   .   .   .   $1,527  96 
«*  "  "  "      from  Caroline  Williams 

EsUte  on  account,  .    .         1 16  71 
•<  "  **  *<      from  Barton  Fund,     .   .  So  00 

"         "  "  "      from   I.  V.  Williamson 

EfiUte, 413  37 

2,13804 

"  Cash  received  as  interest  on  deposits,      6376 

*'  *'  from  Contributions  and  Memberships 54i  00 

«  *<  especially  for  Eastern  Penitentiary  prisoners,    .       256  00 

"  "  for  Life  Membership, 20  00 

'<  **  Penna.  Sute  appropriation  to  June  1st,  1895,    .    1,603  89 

"  '*  Income  Acct.  (transfer  to  Principal  Acct ),    .    .      874  44 

"  "  Mortgages  paid  off.  .    .    .  8,500  00 

"  "  Legacy  Caroline  Williams  EsUte,     $2,683  ^i 

"  "  "       Geo.  S.  Pepper  EsUte,    .    .        525  00 

3.20861 

$21,846  89 

Cr. 
1895. 

Dec.  31 — By  Cash  paid  orders  of  the  Acting  Committee,  viz. : 

For  Discharged  Prisoners  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
being  the  amount  received  as  the  Penna.  State  appropria- 
tion to  June  isi,  1895, $1,603  89 

For  Discharged  Prisoners  from  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, being  the  amount  from  special  col- 
lections in  their  behalf, $256  00 

From  the  income  of  Barton  Fund, 260  18 

From  the  income  of  Pennsylvania  Prison  Soc'y,        367  74 

88392 

For  Discharged  Prisoners  from  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  465  00 
For  John  J.  Lytle,  Gen'l  Secretary,  for  the  year  1895,  ...  500  00 
For  Wilmcr  W.  Walter.  Agent  at  Philad'a  County  Prison,  .  500  00 
For  rent  of  Meeting  Room,  expenses  of  Public  Meeting, 

printing  Journal,  Stationery,  etc., 346  30 

For  Investments, I5»700  ^ 

For  accrued  interest  on  Investments, 14  75 

For  transfer  to  Principal  Acct.  (from  Income  Acct.),    ...       S74  44 
By  Balance  (Principal,  $150.00;  Income  Acct.,  $783.59;  Bar- 
ton Fund  $25.00) 958  59 

$21,846  89 
GEO.  W.  HALL,  Treasurer. 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Geo.  W.  Hall.  Treasurer,  and  the  voacbers 
for  the  year  1895,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  dollars  ($958.59),  December 
31st,  1895,  deposited  in  The  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Compaoj. 
The  securities,  bonds  and  mortgages,  with  the  accompanying  title  and  fire  iosuraoce 
policies  were  produced,  examined  and  found  correct. 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON. 
R.  H.  BARNES, 
GEO.  H.  KYD, 
Philadelphia, //iMM^irK  22d,  i8g6.  Auditing  Committee. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


George  W.  Hall,  Treasurer, 

IN   ACCOUNT  WITH 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


Dr. 
1896. 

J»n.  I— To  Bmlance, $958  59 

''  Cash  received  for  interest  on  inTestments $IA9^  02 

"          "            •«            ••       for  the  Barton  Fund,  88  75 
"          "            "            "      from  the  I.  V.  William- 
son Estate, 393  83 

1,980  60 

"  Cash  received  as  interest  on  Deposits, 22  51 

**          '<               from  Contributions  and  Memberships,     ....       532  oo 
'*          <*                 "     contributions  especially  for  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary Prisoners, 974  25 

"  "  "     Investment  Acct., 2,500  00 

"  "  "     Caroline  Williams  EsUte  (balance),  ...         35  84 

^7.003  79. 

Cr. 

1896. 

Dec.  31 — By  Cash  paid  orders  of  the  Acting  Committee,  viz.: 

For  Dbcharged  Prisoners  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Amount  from  Special  Collections  in  their  behalf,   S974  25 
"        "     Incomeof  the  Penna.  Prison  Soc.,  1,145  20 

$2,119  4S 

For  Discharged  Prisoners  fix>m  Philadelphia  County  Prison,       385  00 
*•   John  J.  Lytic,  Gen'l  Secretary,  for  the  year  1896,  .    .    .       500  00 
"    Wilmer  W.  Walter,  Agent  at  Philad'a  County  Prison,  .       500  oo 
*<    Rent  of  Meeting  Room  (Arch  St.),  Printing,  Stationery, 
Postage,  Painting,  Carpet,  Furniture,  etc.,  Room  No. 

500  Chestnut  St.,  etc., 664  98 

For  Investment,  2,500  00 

By  Balance  (Principal,  $115.84;  Income  Acct,  $34.77;  Barton 

Fund,  $113.75) 334  36 

$7,003  79 
GEO.  W.  HALL,  Treasurer. 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Geo.  W.  Hall,  Treasurer,  and  the  vouchers 
for  the  year  1896,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  with  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thirty-six  one-hundredths  dollars  ($334.36)  December 
31st,  1896,  deposited  in  The  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company. 
The  securities,  bonds  and  mortgages,  with  the  accompanying  title  and  fire  insurance 
policies  were  produced,  examined  and  found  correct. 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON, 
R,  H.  BARNES, 
GEO.  H.  KYD, 
Philadelphia,  February  jd,  iSgj,  Auditing  Contmitter. 
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DONATIONS  189^. 


Charlotte  Bostwick,    I35.00 

Miss  Hannah  Fox,  10.00 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  5.00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogg,  5.00 

Mrs.  N.  F.  Wiesbroa,  5.00 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Chipley,  5.66 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Kemble.  5.00 

William  Galloway,  5.00 

Mary  Eyre  Howell,  20  00 

Richard  W.  Davids,  10.00 


Mrs.  Joseph  HarTison,^25.oo 

B.  Frank  Clapp,  10.00 
Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Clapp,  10.00 
Levi  Knowles,  5.00 
Rebecca  White,  lo.co 
Charles  H.  Graham,       5.00 

C.  W.  Clark,  5.00 
B.  V.  Mein,  5.00 
Edward  Cope,  10.00 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Harris,          10.00 


Jane  R.  Haines,  $25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  5.00 

H.  B.  Gross.  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Gross.  5.00 

8inhw,Wi)l]ui&&f/,  25.00 

Winiam  Mann  Co.,  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Thomas,  3.00 

William  F.  Lewis,  6.00 

Isaac  Sailer,  2.00 


DONATIONS  1896. 


Mary  R.  Albertson,  $2.00 

Annie  Frazier.  5.00 

B.  A.  Van  bchaick,  i.oo 
Mission  Church, 

1.339  Jefferson  St.,  2.00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Helm,  5.00 

Jay  Cooke,  5.00 

Hannah  Fox,  10.00 
Dr.  C.  E.  Cadwalader,  3.00 

Miss  E.  W.  Lewis.  5.00 

Miss  Sarah  Lewis,  10.00 

Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis,  5.00 

W.  B.  Hackenburg,  2.00 

James  Gaskill.  5.00 

Catharine  C.  Biddle,  5.00 

Hannah  S.  Biddle;  5.00 

Charles  B.  Miller,  i.oo 

John  H.  Converse,  5.00 

J.  Willis  Martin,  10.00 

Elizabeth  Bradford,  2  00 

J.  A.  McDowell.  5.00 

Emil  Fischer.  M.  D.,  i.oo 

T.  H.  Montgomery,  20.00 

Joshua  L.  Bally,  5.00 

George  F.  Eisenhardt,  2.00 

Miss  F.  Clark,  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Manderson,  5.00 

Josiah  W.  Leeds,  4.00 

Paul  J.  Fry,  i.oo 

Miss  Louisa  G.  Davb,  i.oo 


L.  D.  Lovett,  $5.00 

R.  Randolph,  M.  D.,  5.00 

Henry  H.  Collins.  10.00 

Augusta  Thomas,  5.00 
Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashman,  5.00 

George  Vaux,  5.00 

Charles  Rhoads,  5.00 

Beulah  M.  Rhoads,  5.00 

Sarah  J.  White,  5.00 

Mary  T.  Mitchell,  2.00 

T.  Morris  Perot,  i.oo 

Charles  Piatt.  5.00 

Samuel  Snellenbnrg,  2.00 

Robert  C.  Atmore,  5.00 

J.  G.  Rosengarten,  10.00 

William  C.  Houston,  2.00 

Charles  Santee,  10  00 

Jane  Bumham  Grant,  5  00 

Mrs.  Evan  Randolph,  10.00 

Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr.,  10.00 

Francis  B.  Reeves,  2.00 

J.  Sellers  Pennock,  5.00 

Thomas  B.  Watson,  5  00 

William  C.  Goodrich,  2.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Femoin,  2.00 

Henry  C.  Townsend.  5.00 

Henry  Whelen,  2.00 
George  A.  Latimer,  Jr.,  2.00 

Mary  R.  Albertson,  c.oo 

Augustus  Thomas,  5  00 


G.  A.  Schwarz,  I5.00 

Henry  M.  Boies,  25.00 

Miss  M.  W.  Harding,  I.oo 

Miss  C.  T.  Grubb,  i.oo 

Mary  A.  Wade,  laoo 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Wentz,  10.00 

Charlotte  Bostwick,  25.00 

Rev.  G.  A.  Latimer,  2.00 

Peter  M.  Landis,  2.00 

G.  H.  S.  Uhler,  2.00 
Rev.  Theo.  S.  Ramsey,  2.00 

W.  H.  Gilbert,  10.00 

Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring,  2.00 

George  G.  Reger,  10.00 

Richard  C.  Clay,  5  00 

William  H.  Hart,  Jr.,  5.00 

E.  Hagert,  5.00 

Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel,  i.oo 

James  F.  Magee,  5.00 

Cash,  1.00 

G.  A.  Grovertng,  i.oo 

James  Gaskill,  5.00 

Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr..  50.00 

J.  M.  Collfngwood,  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cox.  $X>o 

Mrs,  J.  C.  Harris,  5.<» 

Michael  Dallett,  25.00 

Mrs.  C.  L  .Hogg,  5«> 

Mrs.  H,  F.  Wiesbrod,  3  «> 

Miss  Emma  L.  Hogg,  i.oo 
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S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  $10.60 
Mrs.  Franklin  Bacon,  5.00 
Rev.  A.  L.  filwyn,  1. 00 

E.  B.  Wheeler,  2.00 

Cash,  2.00 

John  £.  Baird,  25.00 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Kemble,  5.00 
L.  P.  Keller,  i.oo 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  5.00 
Cash,  1.00 

John  B.  Love,  10.00 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  White,  5.00 
Alfred  C.  Harrison,  5.00 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Walker,         I.oo 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Wright,  25.00 
A.  H.  Hall,  1.00 

Richard  W.  Davids,  lo.oo 
W.  J,  Donohugh,  2.00 

George  B.  Bonnell,  5.00 
Finley  Acker,  5.00 

A.  F.  Bomot,  5.00 

C.  H.  Brush.  2.00 

Bodine,  Altemus  &  Co.,  5.00 
G.  A.  Bisler,  2.00 

Burram  Bros,  I.oo 

Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  3  00 
William  H.  Bower,  2.00 
W.  H.  Battersby,  2.00 

W.  F.  Bernstein  &  Co.,  5.00 
John  H.  Chestnut,  2.00 

J.  Wesley  Bo  wen,  2.00 

John  H.  Brown,  i.oo 

John  Bley,  5  00 
William  Bryans,  2.00 

Edwards  &  Docker,       2.00 


H.  C.  Cochran,  I5.00 

Coulter  &  French,  5.00 

Mary  S.  Geiger,  5.00 

C.  S.  Garrett,  10.00 

Anna  Fishet,  5.00 

Comly  &  Flanagan,  5.00 

W.  G.  Ellis  &  Co.,  2.00 

Anna  M.  Childs,  2.00 

Benjamin  W.  Greer,  2.00 

F.  Gutekunst,  I.oo 
John  F.  Galbraith,  2.00 
From  A  Friend,  I.oo 
Henry  E.  Busch,  5.00 
Cash,  5.00 
Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  5.00 
George  D.  Bonnell,  5.00 
John  N.  Crean,  i.oo 
Edward  Pennock,  2.00 
Caroline  H.  White,  5.00 
E.  H.  Bonsall,  3.00 
C.  de  B.  L.  Bright,  5.00 
Henry  Haines,  i.oo 
Edward  T.  Davis,  3.00 
Rev.  J.  A.  Harris,D.  D.  3.00 
Samuel  Biddle,  3.00 
Herman  Denelt,  2.00 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  3.00 
Charlotte  Bostwick,  25.00 
Wm.  S.  Hallowell,  2.00 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Ga2zam,  3.00 
John  Marston,  3.00 

G.  Colesbury  Purvis,  3.00 
John  McClintock,  3.00 
Rev.  George  Vandeurs,  2.00 
Mrs.  Hugh  Graham,  I.oo 


H.  C.  Alexander,  llz.bo 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  2.00 

Wm*  Bumham,  3.00 

E.  W,  Clark,  8.00 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Qark,  S  00 

£.  C.  Bonbright,  i.oo 

R.  C.  Shafges,  I.oo 

Eugene  Linnard,  3.00 

Theodore  J.  Lewis,  3.00 
James  W.  Cooke  &  Co.,  5.00 

Charles  Rhoads,  3.60 

Beulah  M.  Rhoads,  5.00 

George  Vaux,  3.00 

T.  Morris  Perot,  3.60 

J,  G.  Rosengarten,  3.O0 

A  Friend,  5.00 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  3.00 

Sarah  J.  White.  3.00 

William  H.  Gilbert,  10.00 

T.  H.  Montgomery,  8.00 

Annie  H.  Hall,  f.oo 

Louisa  D.  Lovett,  3.00 

G.  A.  Schwarz,  3.60 

Cash,  25.00 

Judge  F.  C.  Brewster,  5.00 

Lrevi  Knowles,  5.00 

William  Galloway,  5.00 

Rebecca  White,  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Harrison,  20.00 

Charles  H.  Graham,  5.00 

Mary  Eyre  Howell,  25.00 

B.  V.  Mcin,  2.50 

Jane  R  Haines,  25.00 

B.  Frank  Clapp,  15.00 

Edward  Cope,  10  00 
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William  F.  Lewis,  |8.oo 

Henry  K.  Kelley,  2.00 

Miss  Hannah  Fox,  10.00 
St.     Paul's    M.    E. 

Chorch,  17.26 

Robert  Purvis,  1.00 

Cash,  1.50 

Grace  M.  E.Church,  27.49 

Emily  M.  Foster,  5.00 

Edward  Cope,  lo.oo 
Ebenezer  M.  E.  Church, 

Manayunk,  8.50 
Seventh  Street  M.  E. 

Church,  11.90 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Helm,  5.00 
Olivet  Presbyterian 

Church,  13.34 


Charles  C.  Savage,  |i5.ob 
Isaac  L.  Sheppard,  10.00 
The  Union  Tabernacle 

Church,  21.00 

Fifth  Baptist  Church,  3.58 
Y.  P.  S.  St.  Matthew's 

Church,  1.55 

William  Mann  Co.,        5.00 
Nortii  Broad  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  32.64 
Y.  P.  A.  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,  5.00 
Collected  by  Deborah 

C.  Leeds^  5.00 

Mary  R.  Albertson,  2.00 
Centenary  Church,  7.00 

Caleb  H.  Home,  i.oo 


F.  W.  Heerman,  I2.00 

Wm.  C.  Kean,  Jr.,  2.00 

Charles  P.  Hoyt,  5.00 

F.  G.  Mhylertz,  i.oo 

Charles  Horsch,  5.06 

Christian  Standard,  2.00 
Burke  &  McFetridge 

Company,  5.00 

C.  W.  McNeely,  lO.oo 

B.  Ogden  Loxley,  5.00 

H.  Rutherford,  10.00 

James  H.  Lambert,  2.00 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Wier 

Mitchell,  10.00 

Miss  A.  Munroe,  i.oo 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pierce,  2.00 

J.  Dundas  Lippinoott,  5.00 
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Thomas  A.  Kenhaw,  I2.00 
A.  J.  Rowland,  sec*y  of 
Am.  Baptist  Fublica- 
txon  Society,  10.00 

Mariner's  Bethel  Col- 
lection, 15.34 
Giurch  of  the  Messiah,  3.01 
David  Heston  &  Son,  1.50 
Edward  Momell,  5.00 
Lydia  Webster,  1. 00 
Lydia  Webster's  Sons,  1.00 
Daniel  A.  Keys,  2.00 
S.  E.  R.  Hassinger,  2.00 
Catharine  Rommell,  3.00 
Y.  P.  A.  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,  l.oo 
V.  C.  Sweatman,  10.00 
Hall  &  Seal,  5.00 
Catharine  S.  Singerly,  5.00 
Anna  M.  Sterling,  5.00 
Laura  D.  Stroud,  5.00 
Rebecca  T.  Webb,  5.00 
John  Tatum,  2.00 
Richard  P.  Tatum,  2.00 
W.  H.  W.  Quick,  5.00 
John  H.  Converse,  25.00 
L.  K.  Passmore,  5.00 
Thomas  Wistar,  M.  D.,  5.00 
Ziegler  Bros.,  5.00 
Samuel  Snellenburg,  5.00 
Julia  D.  Stroud,  10.00 
Cash,  1.00 
Mrs.  Susan  R.  Taylor,  2.00 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Rhoads,  2.00 
David  Jones,  3.00 
Henry  Jones,  1 .00 
Jesse  Lukens,  2.00 
Nathan  Frick,  2.00 
Henry  A.  Button,  i.oo 
Judge  Jas.  G.  Gordon,  5.00 
William  King,  5.00 
Ferdinand  Herman,  5.00 
Peter  Klein,  2.00 
Charlotte  Bostwick,  15.00 
Preston  B.  Lee,  2.00 
E.  J.  Howland  &  Co.,  2.00 
H.  Tryon,  i.oo 
J.  S.  Kent  &  Co.,  5.00 
Smith  Harper,  i.oo 
Smedley  &  Brother,  2.00 
George  N.  Roth.  5  00 
William  Longstreth,  5.00 
Chas.  F.  Honckle,          2.00 


G.  F.  Buckley,  I2.00 

Peter  B.  Leibert,  2.00 

Murray  &  Wilson,  i.oo 
Williun  M.  Morrison,    2.00 

John  F.  Palmer,  2.00 

Henry  C.  Davis,  5.00 

C.  F.  Wilson,  5.00 

Jacob  Ludy,  2.00 

George  Whiteley,  5.00 
Henry  G.  Freeman,  Jr.,  5.00 

L.  U.  Maltby,  5.00 
C.  M.&£.W.Wilkins,2.oo 

Millville  Mfg.  Co.,  5.00 

T.  H.  Montgomery,  10.00 

John  Loughirain,  5.00 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  10.00 

Mclllvaine  Bros.,  5.00 

E.  W.  Greenough,  5.00 

Samuel  R.  Marriner,  2.00 
R.  E.  Remney  &  Son,    2.00 

Eugene  E.  Nice,  2.00 
The  Misses  Blanchard,  20.00 

Miss  Rebecca  Coxe,  25.00 

G.  E.  McCambridge,  3.00 

Miss  E.  W.  Biddle,  5.00 

Miss  M.  Hutchinson,  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Harrison,  10  00 

Francis  I.  S.  Dailey,  5.00 

Frank  H.  Wyeth,  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Buckley,  10.00 

Mary  S.  Buckley,  5.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Fox,  15.00 

Robert  C.  H.  Brock,  10.00 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Biddle,    5.00 

The  Misses  Bradford,  lo.oo 

Mary  Jeanes,  20.00 

Anita  B.  Strawbridge,  5.00 
3d  Disciples  of  Christ,  9.01 

G.  W.  Childs  Drexel,  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  Brown,  25.00 

David  Pepper,  5.00 

John  Townsend,  5.00 

Richard  S.  Mason,  5.00 

Frank  K.  Hippie,  5.00 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Norris,  5.00 

W.  W.  Thomson,  2.00 

George  H.  Colket,  5.00 

Joseph  B.  Cope,  2.00 

John  Fullerton,  5.00 

John  P.  Logan,  5.00 

Miss  M.  J.  Lewis,  I.oo 

Rev.  Dr.  Mc Vicar.  I0.00 

William  H.  Gilbert,  5.00 


Mary  J.  B.  Chew,  I5.00 
Charles  Sinkler,  1.00 

Rehoboth   M.   £. 

Church,  8.22 

Mrs.  J.  Lowber  Webb,  5.00 
Dr.  Charles  WurU,  S-oo 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  MiUer,  ijoo 
Miss  Thomson,  2.00 

Germantown  M.  £.  Ch.,  6.00 
1st  Disciples  of  Chnst,  548 
Bmmi  Prabjftmu  Chnk,  2.00 
FHn^  tf  GmntMn  laHi^  68.00 
G.  A.  Bisler,  2.00 

J.  H.  Taylor,  1.00 

Charles  Hutchinson,  5.00 
Walter  B.  Smith,  5.00 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  Newlin,  5.00 
Julia  H.  Binney,  5.00 

Mrs.  John  H.  Combs,  25.00 
George  W.  Jacobs,  2.00 
Mary  Eyre  Howell,  20.00 
William  M.  Coates,  5.00 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  5.00 
Charles  Hillman,  2.00 

Spring  Garden  M.  E. 

Church,  26.00 

U.  P.  U.  Church,  19th 

and  Fitz water  Sts.,  10.00 
Horace  C.  Disston,  5<» 
13th  M.  E.  Church,  787 
Asa  S.  Wing,  10  00 

Charles  Weigman,  }.oo 
Rev.  Chas.  P.  Jeffries,  100 
Charles  E.  Dana,  5.00 

W.  L,  Worcester,  100 

Joseph  B.  Graff,  500 

Jacob  L.  Smith,  10.00 

Orlando  Crease,  100 

Rev.  J.  DeW.  Perry,  2.00 
Rev.  E.  Worcester,  25.00 
A.  L.  Smith,  i.oo 

Morris, Wheeler  &  Co.,  laoo 
Charles  W.  Soulss,  10.00 
Mary  Lewis  Mayer,  10.00 
Mary  L.  Waterall.  5  <» 
WiUiun  Sellers  &  Co.,  5.00 
Howard  W.  Lewis,  5'<» 
Smith  &  Dreer,  2.00 

E.  G.  Hammersley,  S-^ 
2d  Presbyterian  Ch.,  3.65 
J.J.  Gilroy.  200 

WTharton  Street  M.  E. 

Church.  14.00 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Henry  B.  Ashmead, 
Joel  P.  Beily, 
Louis  BergdoU, 
Frances  M.  Brooke, 
John  E.  Carter, 
Henry  S.  Cattell, 
Miss  Mary  Coles, 
Alfred  M.  Collins, 
B.  L.  Donredoure, 
Richard  H.  Downing, 
Edward  Greble  Dreer, 
Ferdinand  J.  Dreer, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Dahring, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 
Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 
Helen  M.  Elwyn, 
George  W.  Fan,  Jr., 


Wm.  M.  Frazier, 
M.  H.  Goodwin, 
George  W.  Hall, 
Alfred  C.  Harrison, 
Charles  C.  Harrison, 
Emily  J.  Ingram,  M.  D., 
William  Ingram, 
Wm.  S.  Ingram, 
John  P.  Jenks, 
W.  W.  Justice, 
Henry  M.  Laing, 
M.  Carey  Lea, 
J.  Fisher  Learning, 
F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 
Howard  W.  Lewis, 
Sarah  A.  Lewis, 
William  Longstreth, 


Alfred  H.  Love, 
James  W.  McAlister, 
Caleb  J.  Mihie. 
Hon.  Francis  A.  Osboum, 
Robert  Patterson, 
George  Pennock, 
Charles  Santee, 
Samuel  J.  Shaipleta, 
George  C.  Thomas, 
Henry  T.  Townsend, 
Charles  A.  Tracy, 
James  W.  Walk,  M.  D., 
E.  B.  Warren. 
James  V.  Watson, 
*Wm.  Weightman, 
Mary  S.  Whelen. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Mary  R.  Albertson, 
H.  C.  Alexander, 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton, 
H.  St.  aair  Ash,  M.  D., 
Hon.  William  N.  Ashman, 
Robert  C.  Atmore, 
Rev.  Lewis  C.  Baker, 
Joshua  L.  Baily, 
John  E.  Baird, 
Thomas  E.  Baird, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes, 
J.  Henry  Bartlett, 
T.  Broom  Belfield, 
Charles  Bentley, 
Perry  S.  Bickman, 
Catharine  C.  Biddle, 
Hannah  S.  Biddle, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Biddle, 
Samuel  Biddle, 
Barton  F.  Blake, 
Presley  Blakiston, 
Philip  A.  Boar, 
David  Boies, 
Ethel  M.  Boies, 
Helen  M.  Boies, 
Henry  M.  Boies, 
Joseph  M.  Boies, 
E.  C.  Bonbright, 
E.  H.  Bonsall, 
C.  Walter  Borton, 
Peter  Boyd, 
Henry  D.  Booth, 
Elizabeth  Bradford, 
Robert  P.  P.  Bradford, 


Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bright, 
George  D.  Bromley, 
Edward  Brooks,  M.  D., 
J.  Wistar  Brown, 
Rev.  William  L.  Bull, 
James  F.  Bullitt, 
WilUam  J.  Burke. 
Sophia  Bumbaum, 
William  Bumham, 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  Cadwalader, 
Jo-eph  Galium, 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp, 
Aaron  E.  Carpenter, 
Mary  R.  F.  Carpenter, 
William  Cartwright, 
George  W.  Castor, 
Charles  A.  Chase, 
E.  W.  Qark, 
Miss  F.  Gark. 
E.  W.  Qark,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark, 
Richard  E.  Clay, 
Samuel  M.  Clement. 
Frank  M.  Cody, 
S.  W.  Colton.  Jr., 
Mrs.  S,  W.  Colton,  Jr., 
Henry  H.  Collins, 
B.  B.  Comegys, 
Ethel  Conderman, 
John  H.  Converse, 
Francis  R.  Cope. 
Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 
Thomas  P.  Cope, 
E.  H.  Comett, 


Charles  C.  Cresson, 

J.  Lewis  Crew, 

Henry  Croskey, 

Alfred  M.  Dallett, 

Edward  T.  Davis, 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Davis, 

Herman  Denelt, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Denniston, 

Isaac  L.  Detwiler, 

Hiram  DeWalt, 

John  H.  Dillingham, 

Charies  D'lnvillier, 

Charles  Diss^l, 

George  Doll, 

H.  D'Olier, 

William  J.  Donohugh, 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dubbs, 

Alben  T.  Eavenson, 

Marvin  M.  Eavenson, 

S.  T.  Rogers  Eavenson,  M.D. 

George  Eisenhardt, 

Otto  Eisenlobr, 

Joseph  Elkinton, 

Samuel  Emlen, 

Elizabeth  H.  Famum, 

Mrs.  Horace  Fassett, 

G.  G.Faught,  M.  D., 

A.  E.  Feinour, 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Ferguson, 
Charles  J.  Field, 
Emil  Fischer,  M.  D., 
EUicott  Fisher, 

B.  W.  Fleisher, 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth, 
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Frederick  Fralej, 
Bat.  ThM.  L  PniUii.  D.  D^ 
Charlotte  Frazer, 
Esther  Fricke, 
Paul  J.  J^iy, 
Spencer  Fullerton, 
EHzAbeth  M.  Garrett, 
PhilipC.  Garrett, 
Sylvester  Ganrett, 
William  H.  Garrigues, 
James  Gatkill, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Gazzam, 
L.  Gerhard, 
Elton  B.  Gifford, 
William  H.  Gilbert, 
William  C.  Goodrich, 
D.  Webster  Graffly, 
George  S.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Graham, 
Mrs.  W.  S,  Grant,  Jr., 
David  Greene wald, 
H.  B.  Gross, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Gross, 
Conrad  S.  Grove, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Grubb, 
William  P.  Hackenburg, 
William  Hacker, 
Edwin  Hagert, 
Henry  Haines, 
Annie  H.  Hall, 
William  S.  Hallowell, 
Alfred  Hand, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Harding, 
J.  Andrews  Harris,  D.  D., 
Wharton  E.  Harris, 
William  H.  Hart.  Jr., 
Charies  P.  Hastings, 
William  Heacock, 
Alfred  N.  Herkness, 

A.  N.  Heritage, 
Charies  Hill, 

W.  Scott  Houseman, 
John  N.  Hutchinson, 
William  T.  W.  Jester, 
Edwin  S.  Johnston, 
Charles  R.  Jones, 
William  H.  Jones, 
Henry  K.  Kelley, 
Harry  Kennedy. 
J.  S.  Kent, 
George  Kessler, 
William  Koelle, 
William  H  Lacey. 
John  Lambert. 
Peter  M.  Landis, 
Rev.  George  A.  Latimer, 
George  A.  Latimer,  Jr., 
Mrs.  P  W.  Lawrence, 

B.  Franklin  Leeds, 


Defamh  C.  Leeds, 
J6iifli-V<r.  Letefti, 
Miss  E.  W.  Lewis, 

F.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Theodore  J.  Lewis, 
W.  Waterall  Lewis, 
Sup*t  R.  J.  Linden, 
Eugene  Unnard, 
Louisa  D.  Lovett, 
Ella  Fry  Lucas. 
William  H.  Lucas, 
John  J,  Lytle, 
James  F.  Magee, 
William  H.  Mago6^, 
James  Maguire, 

Mrs.  James  Mande? son, 

John  Marston, 

J.  Willis  Martin, 

David  Masters, 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Mayer, 

John  McClintock, 

J.  A.  McDowell, 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McDowell, 

Miss  M.  A.  McDowell, 

Hector  Mcintosh, 

Geo.  I.  McKelway,  M.  D., 

B.  V.  Mein, 

Charles  B.  Miller, 

Mary  S.  Mitchell, 

Thomas  H.  Montgomery, 

Elliston  P.  Morris, 

Charles  M.  Morton, 

John  Murray, 

Rev.  William  S.  Neil, 

R.  V.  Page. 

George  F.  Parker, 

Alice  M.  Paul. 

Henry  S.  Paul, 

Henry  S.  Paul,  Jr., 

J.  Sellers  Pennock, 

Charles  P.  Perot, 

T.  Morris  Perot, 

Charles  Piatt, 

Laura  N.  Piatt, 

Miss  L.  N.  Piatt, 

Margaret  K.  Porter, 

Robert  Porter, 

Frederick  J.  Pooley. 

G.  Colesbury  Purvis, 
Mrs.  Evan  Randolph, 
Mary  Randolph, 
Richard  Randolph, 
Henry  F.  Rearden, 
Francis  B.  Reeves. 
George  I.  Reger, 
Charles  Rhoads. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Riehl^, 
Thomas  A.  Robinson, 
Joseph  Roehm, 


Charles  Rogers, 
Joseph  G.  Rosengaiten, 
David  Scattergood, 
William,  Scatteigood, 
John  Schoenherr, 
G.  A.  Schwarz, 
David  Scull, 
R.  C.  Shafges, 
S.  Emlen  Sharpless, 
Francis  B.  Sibley, 
Isaac  Slack, 
John  Smiley, 
Henry  A.  Smith. 
Samuel  Snellenberg, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Snellenberg, 
Harrison  Snyder, 
James  Spear, 
P.  H.  Spcllissey, 
Frank  H.  Starr, 
Anna  M,  Sterling, 
Everett  &  Ella  B.  Stewart, 
Edward  D.  Stokes, 
Dr.  William  C.  Stokes, 
Frank  H.  Taylor, 
Augusta  Thomas, 
Augustus  Thomas, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas, 
Henry  C.  Townsend, 
Richard  H.  Townsend, 
Emily  W.  Trotter, 
William  Henry  Trotter, 
George  M.  Troutman, 
Joseph  M.  Truman, 
Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr., 
Joseph  C.  Turner, 
G.  H,  S.  Uhlcr, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  linger. 
Rev.  George  Van  Dear, 
George  Vaux, 
Mrs.  R.  Wade, 
Leonard  N.  Walker, 
Wilmer  W.  Walters, 
William  H.  WanamAer, 
William  C.  Warren, 

D.  A.  Waters, 
Henry  Waters, 
Thomas  B.  Watson. 
John  H.  Watt, 
John  Way, 
Catharine  A.  WenU, 

E.  B.  Wheeler, 
Emily  Whelen, 
Henry  Whelen, 
Sarah  J.  White, 
Samuel  L.  Whitson, 
George  G.  Williams, 
John  Woolman, 

E.  M.  2Ummennan. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Zimmerman. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Jonathan  W.  Plummer,  .  .  Chicago,  lU.  Hon.  Thomas  Walters,  .  .  Philada.,  Pa. 
RcT.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  .  .  .  Providence,  R.  I. 
ReT.  L.  Y.  Graham,  S.T.D.,  "  M.  Passy, Paris,  France. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TOWARD  PRINTING  THIS  COPY  OF  THE 
JOURNAL,  1895  AND  1896. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes,  ^2.00 
J.  Henry  Bartlet,  2.00 

Catharine  C.  Biddle,  2.00 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bright,  5.00 
Bnmham,  Williams 

&  Company,  25.00 

Cash,  1. 00 

E.  W.  Qark,  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  £.  Denniston,  2.00 
Edwin  G.  Dreer,  5.00 

Wm.  J.  Donohugh,  1. 00 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,       5.00 


Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  1^2.50 
Frederick  J.  Pooley,  2.00 
W.  W.  Frazier,  10.00 

Esther  Frick,  2.00 

Elizabeth  N.  Garrett,  i.oo 
Miss  Jane  R.  Haines,  30.00 
Dr.  Emily  J.  Ingram,  1. 00 
Wm.  Ingram,  1. 00 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Latimer,  i.oo 
F.  W.  Lewis,  5.00 

Alfred  H.  Love,  i.oo 

John  J.  Lytle,  1.00 


Caleb  J.  Milne,  ^10.00 

Charles  M.  Morton,  2.00 
Dr.  Richard  Randolph,  2.00 
Robert  C.  Schafges,  i.oo 
Samuel  Snellenburg,  •  5.00 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Taylor,  2.00 
Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Thomas,  5.00 
G.  H.  S.  Uhler,  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wade,  5.00 
Mary  S.  Wheleti,  5.00 

Rebecca  White,  10.00 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  the  sum 
of Dollars. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  all  that  cer- 
tain piece  or  parcel  of  land.     (Here  describe  the  property.) 


AirtlCL 


rh, 


■  -  'r 
111- 

ti 


dftetn  I 


II 

V  •  t  mg  ot   Iht*   *-  ■ 

tli_..  ..    .1  flU'if  i*'.vii  l>M- 

AP.*mf  tt^im  death  rjr  rt  .  nf  iroM 

tc*- rifit  tbt  poison*  ID  tliL^ir  rcgiM 

4l»o  Imvf!  the  note  ^€m^  oi  ejecting  new  memWfa. 

ARTICLE  vr. 

Cantfti^AK^  for  ip<tnil*ci"*^n''  ^'^T  ^*^  (irfijin*^f!  a?  -any  -ittprtint 
Soeifty  ot  of  tUe  Artifig  C'  but  no 

TTfth-rn  teo  a«y«  niter  Mtcli  t ■      Eui<li   i 

h  tnnmbutititi  wJtftm  tbn  t^.  munths*  aftvrtiiic 
n,  ihc  Acliiig  Cnramitie*  iitay*  lit  iu  ofii: 

tl..  .UnI  a  Fatten  c*f  ^li- 

.\RTICLE  VIIL 
I  m  the  (iimjrhjtr  ciiHf*d  /arniary,  AijHIj.  /tilfj  and  October,  af 
AUTTCLE  IX 

Ttnif  T.r-.  T.  p^'^ifHijied  at  s4  Stalijil  Mcftin^  of  ilie  Society,  li 
Mill  Ui  iht?  ailaption  rsf  *ucU  *ih<*rnii'mft 
:U,  wbi-n*  tlicrc  is  ^  divi^icii?,  by  h  uiajonix  nf  vptc*;  iu 
wb*'if   ilir  Soci*:fy   U  ccn^^'b  dtvHctli  xhc  Pni^il|f  Qft]tt*r  ibflJI 

fi^rtrati  ff0tn  ^A  further  Sit}ff^kmcut  ta  an  .hf  rtifith'ii,  Jn  jUf  ftf  fehtrntht* 

PfHii^  hitcM  uf  thu  Ci?mmmnvtaiih/^—S^^.  VI L  An.  ;. 

OP  VISITOIIS, 

Kn  j>i  .  :i  not  aJi  ofiicja!  visitor  of  th«  pmoii,  *ir  svht*  hiv*  it<*l 

j^    WT^iiFTi  1,  aA' cording  to   fftwU    nik^   as  I  Hi?   InAprcmri:    mny 
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Pennsylvania  Prison  Soceity 

(formerly    called    the    PHILADELPHIA    SOCIETY    FOR    ALLEVIATING 
THE  MISERIES  OF  PUBLIC  PRISONS.) 

Place  of  Meeting,  State  House  Row,  Philadelphia. 


At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
First  month  (January)  19th,  1899,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers  and  the  Annual  Report), 
consisting  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes,  Charles  M.  Morton,  John  J. 
Lytle,  Rev.  H.  Cresson  McHenry,  and  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Forsyth,  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual  Report,  which  was 
directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Acting  Committee  directed  the  Editorial  Board  to  print 
3,000  copies  (afterwards  increased  to  5»ooo),  and  to  make  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  report  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary, 


Editorial  Board  for  1899:  Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes,  Chairman;  Charles 
M.  Morton,  John  J.  Lytle,  Rev.  H.  Cresson  McHenry,  Rev.  Rob- 
ert W.  Forsyth. 

Persons  receiving  the  Journal  are  invited  to  correspond  with,  and 
send  any  publications  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  articles  for 
the  Journal,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  600  North  Thirty- 
second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  to  the  General  Secretary,  Philadel- 
phia, southwest  corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

JI^JoHN  J.  Lytle,  Office  S.  W.  cor.  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  throughout  the  State, 

19* J.  J.  Camp,  Agent  for  County  Prison,  appointed  by  the  Inspec- 
tors, acts  under  their  direction,  and  aids  the  Prison  Society. 

f^  Frederick  J.  Pooley  is  Agent  for  the  County  Prison,  appointed 
by  the  Prison  Society. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH    ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 
**THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY." 


In  this  annual  report  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  year 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  its  venerable  age  suggests  a  single  but  start- 
ling summary  and  an  impressive  and  grateful  reflection. 

In  all  these  years  the  meetings  of  the  Acting  and  Visiting 
Committees,  and  of  the  Society,  have  been  uninterrupted,  and 
characterized  by  remarkable  uniformity.  They  aggregate  in 
number  nearly  4,000,  with  one  definite  and  well-sustained  pur- 
pose. 

This  historical  computation  is  only  excelled  by  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  over  half  a  million  visits  have  been  made  to  prisoners. 

That  this  has  been  possible  is  due  to  the  humane  objects 
of  the  organization,  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  members,  and  above 
all,  to  the  overruling  guidance  and  protection  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  And  when  we  consider  that  with  all  these  visits,  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  being  inside  the  cells  of  the  prisoners^ 
we  can  record  no  instance  of  injury  to  a  visitor,  our  trust  is  in- 
creased in  the  sustaining  power  of  "that  arm  which  is  not  short- 
ened that  it  cannot  save ;"  and  when  in  reviewing  the  past  and 
we  recall  some  of  the  reformations  that  have  taken  place,  we 
cannot  but  add  in  gratitude,  of  that  Divine  Spirit  that  helpeth 
our  infirmities. 
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Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  penology  has  more 
searching  and  general  attention  been  bestowed  upon  prison  dis- 
cipline and  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  proper  treatment 
for  the  criminal  than  during  the  past  two  years.  In  this  countr)' 
and  in  Europe  Prison  Congresses  have  been  held,  volumes  have 
been  published,  profound  and  astute  minds  have  considered  the 
subject,  experimental  plans  have  been  tried,  legislatures  invoked, 
laws  repealed,  and  laws  enacted.  This  may  grow  out  of  the 
common  cry  that  crime  is  on  the  increase.  Statistics  are  pre- 
sented that  might  seem  to  prove  this  assertion  were  it  not  that 
they  are  not  offset  by  the  increase  of  population  and  the  legal 
increase  of  offenses  for  which  imprisonment  is  demanded. 

With  it  all  the  remedy  is  not  found,  or  rather  if  found  is  not 
accepted  and  enforced.  The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit 
our  entering  upon  the  subject  further  than  to  point  to  our  re- 
peated suggestions,  petitions,  and  memorials,  some  of  which 
appear  in  the  Secretary's  report. 

We  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the  results  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions ;  causes  of  crime  which  we  learn  after  the  commitment  of  the 
criminal,  and  then  it  is  that  we  feel  the  full  force  and  value  of 
the  ''Separate  System,"  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Individual 
and  Reformatory  System.  We  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  neces- 
sity of  separation,  nor  have  we  ceased  to  appeal  again  and  again 
for  the  reformatory  idea  as  against  a  severe  punitive  one.  ^ 

Let  us  not  depart  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  title  of 
our  penal  institutions :  we  call  them  Penitentiaries.  The  highest 
authority  defines  the  Penitentiary  "a  prison  in  which  convicted 
•offenders  are  subject  to  a  course  of  discipline  and  instruction" 
(mark  the  word  "instruction"),  with  a  view  to  their  reformation 
(mark  again  the  word  "reformation") :  a  workhouse ;  a  house  of 
•correction." 

Brande  in  his  remarkable  works  on  this  subject,  says:  "The 
chief  object  in  penitentiaries,  besides  conferring  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  on  the  prisoners,  is  to  employ  them  in  some 
useful  labor."  The  words  of  this  opinion  are  not  less  valuable 
than  those  contained  in  the  definition  as  quoted. 

We  must  recognize  some  of  the  innovations  and  inroads 
making  upon  the  separate  system. 

Our  penal  institutions  of  Pennsylvania  are  over-crowded. 
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with  more  inmates  than  heretofore.  At  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, intended  to  embrace  only  the  cellular  or  separate  system, 
continues  to  be  overrun,  though  in  a  slight  measure  there  has 
been  a  partial  relief  by  the  occupation  of  the  County  Jail  annex 
at  Holmesburg.  And  we  still  claim  from  observation  that  the 
separate  incarceration  of  one  man  in  a  cell  is  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  reforming  and  reaching  the  heart  of  the  man, 
apart  from  two  or  more  partners  in  crime. 

While  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  wise  and  judicious  gov- 
ernment of  the  departments  of  that  institution  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  last  Legislature  failed  to  provide  an  additional 
building  that  their  past  direction  of  the  separate  system  might 
be  continued.  We  think  this  partly  the  cause  that  the  criminal 
record  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  increased,  and  until 
the  additional  building  is  provided  we  must  look  for  this  increase, 
because  it  is  fast  verging  toward  the  congregate  plan  through 
necessity. 

Though  the  Acting  Committee  of  Fifty  have  visited  and 
tried  to  influence  each  man  to  give  up  his  former  wrong  habit 
for  the  true,  we  cannot  help  but  see  that  our  influence  is  impaired 
by  the  presence  of  two  or  more  convicts  in  crime  in  the  same  cell, 
and  often  of  dissimilar  dispositions  and  ages. 

If  some  work  for  all  the  men,  in  separate  cells,  could  be 
provided,  it  would  be  a  first  step  of  this  great  State  to  show  that 
through  the  handiwork  of  labor,  the  heart  would  be  more  readily 
touched  for  good  by  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  go  speak  the 
kind  word  of  advice ;  a  very  small  portion  have  such  work,  but 
they  are  generally  two  or  more  in  a  cell,  and  the  desired  influence 
is  often  lost,  though  the  Warden  and  Overseers  have  accorded 
all  reasonable  facilities  to  the  visitors  to  converse  with  the  con- 
victs. 

At  the  County  Prison  Annex,  Holmesburg,  a  like  situation 
of  overcrowding  the  cells  is  already  apparent,  and  more  buildings 
on  the  vacant  space  should  be  erected  and  the  inmates  required 
to  do  the  work.  This  would  not  only  give  employment  and  ex- 
ercise, but  would  lead  to  make  them  artisans,  as  many  have  no 
trades ;  but  we  contend  that  all  buildings  should  be  so  arranged 
that  in  every  cell  God's  firmament  above  might  be  seen,  and  that 
a  streak  of  sunlight  might  shine  within.     This  is  not  accorded 
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at  the  present  time,  and  the  question  arises  will  not  this  denial 
in  the  long  run  of  time  lead  to  impairing  the  brain  or  the  mind? 
If  we  are  to  hope  to  restore  a  fallen  man  to  his  manhood,  he 
should  not  be  denied  those  blessed  helps  which  God  gives  to  every 
man  alike. 

The  last  Legislature  provided  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of    • 
1835,  for  which  we  had  memorialized,  giving  discretion  to  Prison 
Inspectors  of  the  County  Jail  to  permit  certain  visitations,  to 
converse  with  condemned  prisoners ;  this  has  been  wisely  used, 
and  most  humane  to  many  a  sorrowful  man. 

Through  a  memorial  of  the  Society  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  (1897)  to  provide  by  benevolent  and  munificent  gifts, 
in  cities  of  the  first  class,  a  House  of  Detention  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders. The  reason  of  it  is  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
about  300  annually,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
are  arrested  and  put  into  a  felon's  cell  in  the  County  Jail ;  while 
50  per  cent,  are  discharged  without  trial  and  25  per  cent,  dis- 
charged at  the  trial  before  the  magistrate,  all  are  pointed  to  as  a 
felon.  It  is  to  remove  this  odium  of  the  juvenile,  many  a  first 
offense,  that  we  seek  to  have  this  temporary  shelter  (for  both 
sexes  between  the  age  of  eight  and  sixteen  years)  under  the 
government  of  the  officers  of  the  County  Prison. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  have  not  been  idle  in  further- 
ing the  project  in  conference  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  several 
of  the  Judges  and  Magistrates,  and  notable  humanitarian  citi- 
zens ;  but  owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  our  country  and 
the  tension  of  interests  in  the  late  war,  little  progress  has  been 
made  towards  a  generous  fund  to  secure  such  adequate  building. 
It  does  seem  that  if  the  matter  was  only  made  known  to  the 
benevolent  and  kind-hearted  towards  the  juvenile  waifs  of  our 
city,  it  would  not  lack  active  sponsors  to  carry  the  object  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  inequality  of  sentences  by  our  judges,  for  legal  offenses, 
are  often  a  theme  of  comment,  not  so  much  in  the  County  of 
Philadelphia  as  those  lying  beyond.  And  the  Official  Visitor 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  marked  difference  in  the  sentences  for 
like  offenses,  though  he  urge  the  criminal  to  bear  his  punishment 
manfully  and  go  from  it  a  better  man,  resolved  to  follow  truth  and 
equity.     We  might  cite  many  instances,  but  one  will  suffice.    A 
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man  for  the  embezzlement  of  $i  is  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for 
two  years,  while  a  banker  who  has  wrecked  the  bank,  and  wasted 
thousands  of  dollars,  not  only  has  cramped  the  merchants,  but 
brought  the  widow  and  orphan  to  penury,  gets  from  three  to 
eight  years.  It  does  seem  that  the  sentences 'for  property  crimes 
are  the  most  unequal,  and  that  our  legal  fraternity  would  do  well 
to  consider  some  settled  plan  of  equitable  sentence. 

Through  the  Committee  of  the  Society  we  have  prevailed 
upon  the  authorities  to  discontinue  that  most  repugnant  custom 
of  transferring  untried  United  States  prisoners  manacled  in  our 
trolley  cars  from  the  County  Prison  to  the  court-room. 

In  fifteen  police  stations  of  this  city  there  is  a  Matron ;  over 
3,800  women  and  children  during  the  past  year  have  come  under 
their  tender  care,  and  the  wisdom  of  providing  such  estimable 
women  for  the  work  has  been  proven  many  a  time  in  the  moral 
tone  and  influence  for  good  to  those  in  great  distress,  and  in 
placing  many  children  under  -a  better  protectorate. 

We  have  no  distinct  home  for  discharged  prisoners,  but  the 
income  of  a  certain  legacy  left  to  the  Society  in  trust  is  annually 
paid  the  "Home  of  Industry,"  where  some,  after  leaving  prison, 
find  a  shelter  for  a  time  and  are  able  to  earn  some  compensation 
for  work  in  the  home. 

The  last  two  Legislatures  failed  to  grant  the  Society  the 
accustomed  appropriation  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners 
when  their  term  is  expired,  in  the  way  of  presentable  cloth- 
ing, or  tickets  to  their  destination  or  home,  or  for  tools  by  which 
if  they  had  a  trade  they  might  earn  a  living,  so  that  our  treasury 
had  become  depleted  and  a  parsimonious  economy  had  for  a  time 
to  be  strictly  followed. 

Our  Finance  Committee,  charged  with  the  raising  of  funds 
for  the  work,  have  endeavored  to  fill  the  gap  by  soliciting  per- 
sonal donations  from  the  benevolent.  The  response  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  have  been  ample  for  the  present  needs,  but 
we  do  not  feel  justified  to  continue  this  for  long  duration,  for  a 
majority  of  those  aided  are  from  other  counties,  and  it  is  only  just 
that  we  should  apply  to  State  funds  for  aid  in  part. 

Last  year  our  Treasury  would  not  admit  of  the  publication 
of  the  Journal,  so  this  will  cover  the  results  of  work  for  the  years 
1897  and  1898,  a  double  number. 
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CRIMINAL  INSANE. 

A  committee  being  under  appointment  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature  for  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the  criminal  in- 
sane, and  to  procure  such  statistics  as  may  be  of  advantage  in 
furthering  the  objects  to  be  desired,  the  following  article  is 
published : 

REMARKS  UPON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

BY  H.  E.  ALLISON,  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  MATTEAWAN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,   N.   Y. 

As  members  of  the  Prison  Congress  at  Indianapolis  we  must 
all  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the 
paper  he  has  just  read,  that  there  are  many  instances  among 
criminals  where  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
a  man  is  responsible  or  not.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  some 
one  to  decide.  Human  judgment  is  not  infallible,  but  it  is  the 
only  tribunal  we  have.  Men  must  either  be  declared  responsible 
or  irresponsible,  and  where  there  is  a  question  of  doubt  in  the  de- 
fective classes,  we  would  favor  sending  such  an  one  to  a  reform- 
atory for  teaching  and  training  rather  than  to  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  We  are  all  of  us  endowed  by  nature  with  different  de- 
grees of  intellectual  powers,  but  the  question  of  insanity  con- 
joined with  crime  does  not  arise  except  in  special  instances,  and 
in  all  such  instances  some  one  must  be  the  judge.  The  insane 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  but  this  does  not 
relieve  them  from  the  consequences,  and  they  should  be  sent  to 
an  asylum  provided  for  them  and  there  kept  until  safe  to  be  at 
large.  We  know  what  a  sane  man  will  do.  We  can  reason 
upon  his  acts  and  with  some  certainty  predict  them.  If  a  sane 
man  commits  a  crime  through  jealousy  or  through  revenge,  we 
know  we  are  not  endangered  by  his  act,  but  only  the  person 
against  whom  he  has  a  grievance.  We  hold  a  man  responsible 
if  he  commits  an  assault  from  motives  of  jealousy  or  revenge, 
and  sentence  him  to  prison  to  teach  him  self-control  and  to  deter 
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Others  from  doing  the  same  thing.  But  with  the  insane  man  it 
is  different.  No  one  knows  what  wild  fancies  govern  him  and 
cannot  foretell  what  violent  act  he  may  commit.  He  imagines 
he  is  persecuted  by  imaginary  enemies,  and  his  victim  is  usually 
an  innocent  person.  It  may  be  you,  it  may  be  me.  We  are  not 
safe  with  such  men  at  large  in  the  community.  If  the  insane 
man  commits  an  assault,  and  if  we  ignore  his  insanity  and  hold 
him  responsible,  he  is  sent  to  prison,  from  which  he  is  soon  free, 
and  you  and  I,  or  any  one  whom  his  fancy  may  select,  are  again 
in  danger  from  him.  He  should  be  committed  to  an  asylum,  and 
the  Court  in  effect  should  say :  This  man  is  not  responsible ;  do 
not  discharge  him  while  such  irresponsibility  exists.  The  mo- 
ment his  irresponsibility  is  declared  by  the  Court  he  should  be 
taken  into  custody.  It  is  true  an  insane  man  can  control  him- 
self, and  yet  it  is  true  only  in  part.  A  patient  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  can  often  walk  about,  but  eventually  must  go  to  bed,  and 
it  is  a  wise  physician  who  places  him  there  in  the  early  stages  of 
his  disease.  It  is  so  with  the  insane.  They  can  in  a  measure 
control  their  acts,  but  so  soon  as  a  criminal  is  recognized  to  be 
insane,  he  should  be  taken  out  of  prison  control  and  placed  in  a 
hospital.  In  receiving  patients  from  the  Courts  we  are  furnished 
full  transcripts  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  but  with  com- 
mitments from  the  prison  of  convicts  declared  to  be  insane  while 
undergoing  sentence,  we  obtain  no  details  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion which  led  to  the  criminal  act.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have 
all  that  is  known  of  the  patient,  all  the  particulars  of  his  indi- 
vidual life  history ;  in  the  latter,  we  get  very  little.  The  man  is 
supposed  to  be  sentenced  for  a  term  of  years,  and  his  individuality 
is  lost  sight  of.  We  believe  that  the  matter  of  responsibility 
should  be  decided.  The  Courts  should  investigate  the  subject 
thoroughly  where  the  question  is  raised,  but  in  our  experience 
the  plea  is  not  interposed  often  enough,  and  insane  persons  are 
sometimes  improperly  convicted.  It  should  be  the  duty  then  of 
officers  in  charge  of  our  penal  institutions  to  study  this  question 
of  insanity  and  to  place  the  insane  if  such  are  found  in  proper 
custody.  Institutions  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane  should 
exist,  fitted  to  take  care  of  just  such  unfortunate  persons.  The 
time  has  long  passed  when  not  only  the  criminal  class  but  the 
insane  as  well,  were  confined  in  prisons  and  were  herded  in  large 
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masses  without  regard  to  individual  characteristics  and  without 
attention  being  paid  to  anything  but  mere  custody  and  detention. 
There  have  been  great  advances  made  in  penology,  and  it  is  from 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  care  of  criminals  that  reforms 
in  the  restraint  of  these  people  must  come.  The  study  of  any 
subject  is  advanced  by  classification,  and  it  is  through  classifica- 
tion that  all  progress  is  made.  We  recognize  the  first  offender 
who  may  have  fallen  in  his  early  years,  and  we  provide  for  him 
reformatory  influences,  educational,  moral,  and  industrial,  in 
order  that  we  may  instil  into  his  mind  right  ways  of  thinking, 
right  principles  of  acting,  and  thus  enable  him  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  and  desirable  citizen.  We  recognize  also  the  second- 
class  offender,  one  whose  inclinations  may  perhaps  have  been 
good,  and  who  through  adversity  has  fallen  again  a  second  time, 
but  whose  character  and  physical  and  mental  developments,  as 
some  few  instances  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  there  is  still 
a  prospect  of  saving  him  from  a  life  of  crime.  We  recognize  also 
the  habitual  criminal,  he  who  has  passed  beyond  such  influences ; 
the  criminal  who  is  professional  by  nature,  who  is  incorrigible  to 
all  influences  for  good,  and,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
formatory methods ;  and  we  classify  them  accordingly.  Society 
should  not  wish  to  confine  a  person  any  longer  than  it  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  reformation  of  character.  Various  methods  have 
been  adopted  to  insure  this  result;  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
the  parole  system,  reformatory  methods,  cumulative  sentences  for 
habitual  and  incorrigible  criminals.  We  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  every  effort  made  in  these  directions.  There  is,  however, 
a  class  of  offenders  to  which  too  little  attention  has  heretofore 
been  paid  in  the  various  institutions  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  namely,  the  insane  criminal.  There  is  in  every 
penal  institution  a  certain  proportion  of  inmates  who  are  epilep- 
tics, paranoiacs,  imbeciles,  or  those  who  are  unquestionably  suf- 
fering from  various  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  such  as  acute 
and  chronic  mania,  melancholia,  paresis,  and  the  various  other 
forms  of  mental  dementia.  They  constitute  in  the  aggregate  a 
numerous  class  of  individuals,  individuals  who  are  dangerous  in 
their  proclivities,  who  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  methods  of 
discipline,  and  who  are  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Wherever  they  may 
be,  they  are  a  threatening  and  disturbing  element.     Such  persons 
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should  all  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  prisons,  and,  if 
possible,  placed  in  special  institutions  erected  for  them.  The  first 
duty  of  society  in  the  care  of  the  insane  is  its  own  protection,  and 
next,  the  protection  of  the  individual.  While  it  is  a  matter  of 
charity  and  benevolence  that  large  and  often  palatial  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  erected  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union, 
nevertheless  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  charity,  namely,  self-pro- 
tection, demands  that  the  criminal  class  of  the  insane,  first  of  all, 
should  receive  proper  custody  and  care. 

We  advocate  the  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  in  mental  dis- 
ease, and  hold  that  such  a  doctrine  offers  the  best  guarantee  of 
safety  from  insane  criminal  acts.  It  is  irrational  to  sentence  to 
a  short  term  in  prison  a  lunatic  who  commits  an  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  by  reason  of  an  insane  delusion,  and  then  while 
still  actuated  by  his  insane  ideas  to  release  such  an  individual 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  should  be  confined  so  long  as 
his  mental  condition  renders  him  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Many 
persons  interpose  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense  for  crime,  es- 
pecially for  the  crime  of  murder  or  of  the  lesser  degrees  of  man- 
slaughter or  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  The  plea  often  fails, 
and  these  persons  are  often  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  a 
short  term  of  years,  when  they  are  again  released  to  commit 
fresh  crimes.  In  States  where  provision  is  made  for  the  transfer 
of  such  cases  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  they  are  held  until  re- 
covery or  until  they  are  reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large,  either 
through  dementia  or  through  the  progress  of  their  disease  ren- 
dering it  proper  for  them  to  be  returned  to  custody  of  friends  or 
to  other  institutions  for  the  insane.  The  Matteawan  State  Hos- 
pital has,  at  the  present  time,  detained  in  its  charge,  221  of  just 
such  cases  with  expired  terms,  who,  while  undergoing  sentence, 
have  been  transferred  to  our  custody  from  the  prisons.  Many 
such  individuals  have  committed  more  than  one  assault,  and 
many  others  more  than  one  homicide  before  having  been  declared 
insane  by  the  prison  authorities  and  reaching  us.  We  are  often 
in  receipt  of  letters  from  the  friends  of  such  patients  or  from 
members  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  resided,  protest- 
ing against  their  release.  These  letters  come  to  us  at  about  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  giving  us  their  history 
in  full  and  requesting  that,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  com- 
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munity,  they  be  not  discharged.  If  an  insane  person  commits 
a  crime  and  is  sentenced  to  prison  and  his  mental  condition  there 
is  not  detected,  he  is  released  at  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  plea  of  insanity  prevails  in  court,  and 
he  is  committed  to  an  asylum  for  insane  criminals,  the  Court 
directs  that  he  shall  remain  until  he  has  recovered ;  and  in  this 
way  the  hospital  protects  society  as  to  the  criminal  insane  better 
than  a  prison.  We  were  interested  in  hearing  the  warden  of  one 
of  our  penal  institutions  state  that  the  population  of  that  prison 
had  almost  entirely  changed  during  the  six  or  seven  years  of  his 
wardenship ;  and  by  comparison  we  were  led  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  residents  at  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  and  found 
that  with  us  there  were  very  few  discharges,  the  population  of  the 
institution  growing  from  year  to  year,  retaining  the  old  inmates 
and  receiving  others,  so  that  during  the  past  seven  years  we  have 
increased  nearly  300  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  we  investi- 
gated the  length  of  term  actually  served  by  men  in  prison,  and 
compared  such  terms  with  the  period  of  residence  in  the  Mattea- 
wan State  Hospital  of  cases  who  had  been  discharged  or  died, 
thus  terminating  their  imprisonment.  It  was  found  that  the 
length  of  detention  in  the  hospital  was  33  per  cent,  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  hospital  patients  been  sentenced  to 
the  prisons.  As  we  have  stated,  we  believe  in  irresponsibility 
for  crime  which  arises  as  the  product  of  disease ;  and  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  motives  which  governed  the  individual  come  from 
the  stress  of  an  impaired  mind,  such  a  person  should  be  declared 
irresponsible  and  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  At  the  same 
time  we  recognize  that  there  are  very  many  cases  on  the  border 
line;  there  are  very  many  individuals  of  weak  intellect  upon 
whose  mental  condition  and  degree  of  responsibility  doctors, 
wardens,  and  courts  will  disagree.  There  are  many  men  and 
women  of  inferior  endowments,  whose  responsibility  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  where  it  is  perfectly  right  for  a  jury  to  decide. 
Concerning  them  human  judgment  is  liable  to  error  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another.  Imbeciles  have  been  sent  to  prison  who  should 
have  been  committed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  weak- 
minded  persons  have  been  sent  to  insane  asylums  whose  proper 
place  is  in  prison,  who  have  strength  enough  of  mind  and  body 
to  be  benefited  by  a  term  of  penal  discipline  under  reformatory 
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methods.  These  mistakes  will  always  be  made.  There  are  no 
persons  more  competent  to  correct  these  evils  than  the  physicians 
and  wardens  of  the  various  penal  institutions  and  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  asylums  for  the  insane.  In  fact,  in  such  cases,  we 
repeat  it  is  often  better  that  persons  concerning  whom  there  is  a 
Jarge  element  of  doubt  should  be  sent  to  prison  to  serve  a  short 
term,  there  to  undergo  reformatory  and  disciplinary  measures 
before  being  discharged.  If  sent  to  an  ordinary  asylum  for  the 
insane  for  the  commission  of  some  simple  crime,  if  the  oflFender 
is  declared  to  be  an  imbecile,  such  declaration  carries  with  it 
virtually  an  order  committing  him  for  life.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  defective  people  are  wedded  to  criminal  ways  through 
their  natural  mental  defects,  and  are  incapable  of  cure.  If  com- 
mitted to  the  prison,  their  mental  condition  should  be  a  subject 
of  most  careful  inquiry  and  scrutiny.  In  all  these  institutions 
of  a  penal  character,  the  physician  should  be  required  by  law  to 
examine  thoroughly  into  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
of  every  inmate  coming  under  his  charge  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  best  possible  disposition  of  such  an  individual.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  the  prison  physician  could  have  an  experi- 
ence in  some  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  order 
to  weed  out  such  cases  from  the  prisons  as  are  proper  for  asylum 
care.  The  laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to  impose  duties  upon 
them  in  the  way  of  recording  the  mental  status  of  every  inmate  of 
the  prison. 

New  York,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  governments,  have  al- 
ready established  hospitals  for  the  insane  criminal.  California 
and  Pennsylvania  are  actively  interested  in  a  similar  movement. 
We  believe  there  is  a  great  reform  coming,  one  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  prisons  as  relieving  them 
of  a  very  undesirable  element  and  properly  providing  for  them 
elsewhere.  Such  institutions  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  prison, 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  but  should 
be  administered  upon  the  plan  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Our 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  jails  are  filled  with  the  defective 
classes.  The  science  of  criminology  has  endeavored  to  classify 
them,  and  by  many  people  such  classification  is  regarded  as  an 
effort  not  only  to  relieve  the  individual  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
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commission  of  crime,  but  to  effect  his  freedom  from  the  hand  oi 
the  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  only  result  in  holding  them 
in  stronger  grasp.  Every  sane  man  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability,  but  he  should  not  be  confined  longer  than  it  is 
necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  character  and  disposition,  but  the 
epileptic  and  feeble-minded  and  the  insane  are  not  amenable  to 
the  ordinary  penal  discipline,  and  should  be  removed  therefrom. 
To  us  it  is  an  inexpressibly  sad  subject.  The  criminal  insane 
are  of  a  different  character  from  the  insane  of  an  ordinary  hos- 
pital. Patients  are  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  general  hos- 
pital affected  with  acute  forms  of  insanity,  from  which  they  often 
recover  and  from  which  there  is  a  large  hope  of  relief.  The  crim- 
inal insane,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  from  chronic  and  sub-acute 
forms  of  disease  which  are  not  amenable,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
to  cure.  Most  of  the  crimes  committed  by  them  are  crimes 
against  life  and  crimes  against  the  person,  and  are  instigated 
by  revenge  not  for  real  but  for  fancied  grievances.  These 
patients  are  filled  with  ideas  of  persecution,  delusions  of  having 
been  wronged,  of  having  been  poisoned,  of  having  been  followed 
about  by  enemies  who  seek  to  do  them  harm,  and  they  commit 
their  crimes  through  a  mistaken  feeling  that  they  are  acting 
in  self-defense  and  for  their  own  protection.  These  cases 
are  chronic  and  pronounced  in  their  character,  and  notwith- 
standing the  sympathy  which  we  have  for  them  in  their  con- 
dition, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  majority  offer  little  hope  of 
restoration,  nevertheless  they  should  be  properly  cared  for.  The 
plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense  for  crime  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
subterfuge,  and  undoubtedly  occasionally  this  is  so;  but  such 
cases,  in  my  experience,  are  rare.  In  great  numbers  of  instances 
the  plea  fails  through  the  public's  mistrust  of  its  genuineness, 
and  insane  persons  are  often  sent  to  prison.  There  ought  to  be 
some  way  provided  whereby  the  wrong  thus  inflicted  could  be 
corrected,  and  the  patient  transferred  to  the  custody  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  We  have  mentioned  that  the  insane  are  apt  to 
commit  assaults  upon  the  person,  with  intent  to  injure  or  to  take 
life ;  and  in  relation  to  this  fact  we  would  say  that  insanity  in  life- 
men  is  very  prevalent.  Out  of  all  the  life-men  in  the  prisons  of 
the  State  of  New  York  about  23  per  cent,  are  inmates  of  the  Mat- 
teawan  State  Hospital.     We  have  also  an  extremely  large  num- 
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ber  of  convicted  cases  who  are  now  insane  and  whose  offense 
was  assault  in  the  first  degree.  In  many  of  these  cases  insanity 
was  interposed  as  a  plea  at  the  time  of  their  trial  and  failed.  This 
is  only  mentioned  to  show  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  insane 
criminal.  Out  of  fifty  convicts  discharged  from  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital  during  the  past  two  years,  only  fourteen  of  the 
fifty  were  absolutely  released,  fifteen  of  the  number  died,  and 
twenty-one  were  transferred  to  other  State  hospitals  and  to  homes 
in  foreign  countries,  or  to  the  custody  of  friends  in  this  or  other 
States. 

As  a  rule  such  patients  while  under  sentence  should  not  be 
transferred  from  the  prisons  to  the  custody  of  the  ordinary  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  but  placed  in  a  special  institution  for  their 
care  and  by  the  erection  of  such  hospitals  a  benefit  is  conferred 
upon  the  prisons  and  an  added  safeguard  given  to  the  com- 
munity. The  asylum,  or  hospital  for  insane,  solves  the  problem 
of  their  treatment  and  care,  and  not  the  prison. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  SEPARATE  IMPRISONMENT. 

BY  DR.  JULIUS  MOREL,  OF  BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

The  separation  of  prisoners  from  each  other  is  the  first  essen- 
tial of  good  discipline  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  success 
in  penal  treatment,  whether  intended  as  deterrent  or  reformator}'. 
It  is  also  the  best  basis  for  classification.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
William  Tallack,  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  Lon- 
don, the  author  of  the  admirable  work,  Penological  and  Preventive 
Principles,  with  Special  Reference  to  Europe  and  America.  The 
separation  of  prisoners  is  the  safest  and  ultimately,  though  not 
immediately,  the  cheapest  arrangement  for  adoption  in  penal 
institutions. 

It  should  involve,  and  this  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  collateral  condition  of  the  substitution  of  good  personal  in- 
fluences for  bad  ones,  together  with  constant  useful  occupation  of 
body  and  mind.  Mere  cellular  isolation  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  sufficient  condition  for  right  separation.  It  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  and  persistent  hindrance  to  penal  reform  in 
many  nations  that  solitude  has  been  so  often  considered  as  being 
identical  with  separation.  The  terms  "Solitary  System,"  "Silent 
System,"  "Separate  System,"  have  been  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
even  amongst  many  persons  of  general  intelligence,  confounded 
as  being  three  expressions  for  the  same  thing,  whereas  they  are 
each  different  from  the  other.  Silence  may  exist  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  numbers,  and  effectual  separation  from  evil  associations 
may  be  secured  with  the  daily  companionship  of  suitable  persons. 

The  cell  is  most  useful  and  even  indispensable  as  a  prelim- 
inary condition  of  separation.  But  it  is  only  one  element  toward 
that  end.  Solitude  is  one  thing,  wise  separation  is  another. 
Continuous  isolation  is  unnatural  and  ruinous  to  mind  and  body, 
whereas  separation  from  evil  associations  only  is  most  beneficial 
to  its  subjects. 

These  few  words  taken  from  M.  Tallack  are  but  the  expres- 
sions of  truth.     No  one  can  denv  them : 


i^\fwm — 9-^ 


REV.  HERMAN  L.  DUHRING, 
Vice-President  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


t^E^, 
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"In  Belgium  we  have  the  separate  system  almost  exclusively, 
and  no  doubt  more  and  more  of  the  few  prisons  having  a  quarter 
where  the  silent  system  exists  will  see  these  quarters  diminished 
as  much  as  possible. 

"These  preliminaries  being  given,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  con- 
gregate and  solitary  system.  I  consider  these  systems  noxious 
as  well  medically  as  morally.  The  silent  system  is  merely  nominal 
or  confined  to  the  absence  of  noisy  conversation.  I  call  it  a  per- 
nicious delusion  and  a  pretence.  The  silence  is  never  absolute ;  it 
is  provoking  and  tempting  for  the  prisoner  who  often  talks  be- 
cause there  is  an  opportunity,  and  when  found  out  he  is  exposed 
to  punishment. 

"The  separate  system  has  not  this  convenience.  In  Belgium 
prisoners  are  separated  from  the  other  prisoners  only  from  a 
purely  moral  point  of  view,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  better  feel- 
ings, and  to  prevent  them  from  losing,  by  contact  and  conversa- 
tion with  other  fellows  of  the  prison,  the  favorable  results  obtained 
during  detention.  In  the  separate  system  the  prisoner  is  not 
excluded  from  good  society,  and  we  may  assert  that  his  surround- 
ings are  more  ethical  than  in  a  prisoner  with  the  silent  system. 
The  prisoner  does  not  remain  the  whole  day  in  his  cell ;  once  or 
twice  a  day  he  leaves  it  to  go  to  his  yard.  Each  prisoner  has  a 
special  yard  to  walk  in,  and  during  that  time  very  often  he  is  al- 
lowed to  smoke.  There  are  also  some  other  opportunties  which 
allow  him  to  leave  his  cell,  as,  for  instance,  going  to  the  chapel, 
to  school,  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  to  the  trades  in- 
structor, etc.*  In  his  cell  he  has  to  make  and  open  his  bed,  clean 
his  furniture,  and  perform  a  task  suitable  to  his  intelligence  and 
strength,  and  for  this  work  he  is  paid.  His  time  in  the  cell  is 
interrupted  by  visits  from  the  Superintendent,  the  doctor,  the 
chaplain,  the  schoolmaster,  the  workmaster,  his  guardians,  and 


*  Note  by  Secretary. — For  fear  that  there  may  be  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  his  going  to  the  chapel  and  to  school,  and  the  inference 
drawn  that  then  separation  ceases,  and  that  he  sees  and  is  seen  by  the 
othcx  prisoners,  I  may  say  here  that  such  is  not  the  case;  he  enters  a  pen 
or  screen  with  his  face  toward  the  speaker,  so  that  he  can  see  that  per- 
son and  be  seen  by  him,  yet  he  cannot  see  or  is  not  seen  by  any  other 
prisoner,  so  that  separation  is  perfect,  both  in  the  chapel  and  in  school. 
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every  week  from  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  of  the 
After-Care  Association,  the  inspectors,  etc.  With  each  one  of 
these  visitors  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  talk,  and  conversation 
urging  moral  conduct  is  allowed  to  every  visitor.  Each  prisoner 
has  in  his  cell  a  number  of  books  of  the  prison  library,  often  five 
or  six,  and  periodically  these  books  are  changed.  In  this  way  the 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  read  them  when  he  feels  tired  or  over- 
worked, and  occasionally — ^which  is  very  rare — ^he  has  no  work  to 
do.  At  intervals  also  he  is  allowed  to  write  to  his  family  and  re- 
ceive visits  from  his  nearest  relatives.  He  may  also  write  freely 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision  (Commission  Administrative),  and  he 
is  allowed  himself  to  put  his  letters  in  the  letter-box  especially 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  Board.  This  letter-box  is 
locked,  and  the  key  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  members. 
The  letters  are  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  So  the 
prisoners  feel  themselves  protected,  as  they  have  every  right  to 
complain  when  they  judge  it  necessary.  Following  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  he  is  allowed  to  ask  after  one  or  the  other  prison  au- 
thorities ;  he  has  only  to  ask  for  them.  Add  to  all  the  different 
reliefs  and  comforts  the  distribution  of  the  meals,  the  cleaning  of 
his  platter  and  his  cell,  and  you  may  judge  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Belgian  separation  system  and  other  systems.  With 
such  ameliorating  conditions  as  those  just  mentioned,  prisoners 
can  enjoy  good  health  in  body  and  mind.  Here  let  us  say  with 
the  most  competent  penologists,  separation  is  at  once  more 
merciful  and  more  severe  than  association.  No  doubt  it  is  hated 
by  the  vilest,  by  the  real  degenerate,  but  it  is  preferred  by  the 
greater  number,  the  better  class  of  prisoners. 

The  description  of  the  separate  system  just  given  triumph- 
antly answers  the  objections  made  to  it,  and  we  are  far  from  that 
dismal  wall  of  a  living  tomb  for  the  criminal,  as  is  falsely  stated  by 
its  opponents,  that  their  minds  in  many  instances  give  way  so 
that  they  have  become  idiotic  or  mad,  or  have  gradually  wasted 
to  death.  The  celebrated  London  penologist  confirms  the  above 
concerning  the  advantages  of  the  Belgian  prisons ;  he  spoke  with 
several  criminals  of  this  country  at  two  different  times.  More- 
over, M.  Fr.  de  Latour,  General  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Director-General  of  Belgian  prisons,  pointed  out  in  1894  that 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  long-time  prisoners  prefer  the  separate 
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system,  and  many  of  these  had  experienced  the  association  system 
at  Ghent. 

With  M.  Tallack  we  agree  that  the  separate  system  presents 
the  following  advantages  : 

1.  More  deterrence  than  the  congregate  system. 

2.  Infinitely  more  of  reformatory  effect  and  freedom  from 
corrupting  influences. 

3.  Less  breaking  up  or  ruin  of  the  prisoner's  family  by  rea- 
son of  shorter  separation  from  them. 

4.  A  better  reception  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  in 
prisons.  More  encouragement  to  reflection,  and  especially  to 
prayer. 

5.  Far  fewer  cases  of  prison  punishment  than  with  the  silent 
or  the  congregate  system. 

6.  Greater  facilities  for  the  observation  and  prompt  detec- 
tion of  insanity. 

7.  Protection  to  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge  from  future 
recognition  by  other  prisoners. 

These  conclusions  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  prove 
how  much  the  separate  system  is  of  value,  and  ought  to  improve 
the  mind  rather  than  to  predispose  to  mental  diseases. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  will  be  useful  to  mention  what 
has  been  said  upon  the  separate  system  by  eminent  men  in  France 
and  Belgium  who  have  made  its  study  a  favorite  question,  and 
who  can  show  their  high  competency  from  a  medical  as  well  as 
from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  separate  system  has  been 
published  in  the  Revue  Penitentiare,  of  Paris,  by  G.  Guelton,  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  a  patronage  (After-Care  Association)  of 
the  Central  Prison  of  Louvain.  Guelton  has  examined  twenty- 
nine  prisoners  who  had  been  condmned  either  to  capital  punish- 
ment or  imprisonment  for  life.  He  saw  nearly  all  of  these 
convicts  enjoying  good  health,  bright-looking,  in  good  spirits, 
and  most  of  them  really  intelligent.  Many  of  them  had  already 
undergone  several  punishments  before  the  last  one.  Many  of 
them  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Ghent  to  be  favored  with  the  silent  and 
congregate  system,  although  they  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
them  for  liberty  again.  Some  others  preferred  their  cells  because 
life  is  there  more  quiet ;  others  said  the  cells  did  not  fatigue  them ; 
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and  others  preferred  the  separate  system  because  they  found 
following  their  previous  experience — the  congregate  system- 
disgusting.  Of  the  twenty-nine  criminals  Guelton  examined, 
twenty-seven  preferred  the  separate  system ;  the  two  others  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  really  bad  moral  disposition.  M.  Gucltoa 
further  states  that  the  prison  of  Louvain  (on  the  separate  system) 
has  a  population  of  about  558  criminals,  and  from  1892  to  1895 
only  fifteen  criminals  were  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum;  all  these 
insane  criminals  were  above  thirty  years,  and,  according  to 
Esquirrel,  insanity  arrives  generally  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  years.  Consequently,  the  insanity  came  a.t  the  usual 
period,  and  as  his  experience  will  prove  it,  following  every  prob- 
ability, not  one  of  the  criminals  became  insane  because  of  his 
separation. 

When  Dr.  Aug.  Voisin,  of  Paris,  visited  in  the  prison  of 
Louvain  every  prisoner  who  had  been  there  more  than  three  years 
separated,  he  concluded :  "In  my  opinion  the  criminals  find  them- 
selves quite  at  home.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  nothing  has 
been  neglected  in  order  to  have  everything  in  the  very  best  possi- 
ble condition.  And  I  may  conclude  from  my  examination  that 
the  regimen  in  that  prison  reduces  mortality  to  a  minimum,  and 
that  it  does  not  cause  insanity  and  suicide  more  than  any  other  system 
of  detention,** 

It  is  not  without  importance  to  add  to  this  undeniable  con- 
clusion that  morbidity  itself  during  the  periods  from  1861  to  1870, 
and  from  1871  to  1890  have  been  present  only  in  1.4 1  per  cent  of 
the  cases  in  the  prisons  with  the  separate  system,  while  it  was 
found  in  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  the  other  prisons.  And 
Dr.  Aug.  Voisin,  urging  in  favor  of  the  separate  system,  writes  in 
his  erudite  report :  "The  actual  reasons  against  the  separate  sys- 
tem in  France  will  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  this  country  introduces 
the  system  as  it  exists  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland." 
Dr.  Voisin's  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
and  was  followed  by  a  report  from  Dr.  J.  Rochard  and  Dr.  Dugar- 
din  Beaumets  and  Dr.  G.  Lagneau,  concluding,  after  the  study  of 
the  first  paper,  that  the  separate  system,  even  prolonged,  under  a 
good  administration  does  not  aggravate  the  so  often  troublesome 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  convicts.  This  conclusion  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
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Let  US  say  in  favor  of  France  that  the  National  Assembly  in 
187 1  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  regarding  the  separate  sys- 
tem, and  even  at  that  time  most  of  the  managers,  physicians,  and 
prison  chaplains  were  unanimous  in  their  preference  of  the  sep- 
arate to  the  congregate  system.  The  report  of  M.  Joret  Desclo- 
sieres  at  the  Congress  of  La  Sorbonne  gives  the  results  obtained 
in  the  different  foreign  prisons  known  as  having  the  separate  sys- 
tem, and  according  to  these  results,  as  mentioned  by  eminent  men 
fully  informed,  he  concludes  that  the  separate  system  has  given 
splendid  results.  This  report  was  seconded  by  M.  James  Nathan, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Society  of  Prisons. 

The  conclusion  of  M.  Joret  Desclosieres  was  also  enforced 
by  M.  Georges  Picot,  member  of  the  Institute  de  France,  and  by 
M.  Ganeau.  After  the  foregoing  preliminaries  we  may  believe 
that  there  is  actually  in  Europe  not  one  prison  authority  who 
does  not  favor  the  separate  system.*  France  would  have  had  this 
system  generally  in  its  prisons  if  pecuniary  resources  had  not 
been  wanting. 

INSANITY. 

Dr.  Morel  gives  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  278  crim- 
inals examined  in  the  prison  of  Louvain  (separate  system)  sus- 
pected of  their  mental  health,  and  placed  under  his  care  because 
they  showed  special  peculiarities  that  made  the  governors  of  the 
prison  presume  the  possibility  of  some  insanity;  some  of  them 
were  put  under  examination  because  of  their  constant  misbe- 
havior, or  of  a  tendency  to  commit  suicide. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

I.     Prisoners  being  found  insane  but — 

(a)  Sent  to  an  insane  asylum, (i7 

(b)  Remaining,  kept  under  observation, 29 

(c)  Cured  in  prison, 48 

Total  144 


♦  Note  by  Secretary.— There  is  not  a  new  prison  being  built  in  Eu- 
rope but  what  is  on  the  separate  system  plan.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  seems  strange  that  our  American  penologists,  with  some  exceptions, 
are  wedded  to  the  congregate  system,  which  finds  no  favor  in  Europe. 
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2.    Prisoners  being  found  sane  but — 

(a)  Being  degenerated, 5^ 

(b)  Being  epileptic, 12 

(c)  Being  foreigners, 14 

(d)  Being  without  any  peculiarity, 52 

Total  134 

Noteworthy  above  all  is  the  proportion  of  forty-eight  persons 
cured  in  the  prison  itself.  Summing  up  the  different  results  he 
finds  that  nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  of  the  intelligent  prisoners, 
prefer  the  separate  system  to  the  congregate  system,  and  he 
claims  to  have  proved  in  his  paper  that  the  separate  system  has 
never  predisposed  to  mental  diseases. 


Th:F   Nl-W   YO^K 
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JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

Member  and  Secretary  ot  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylrania  Priaoo  Society  for  48 

years ;  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  40  years,  and  ttill  actively 

engaged,  in  addition,  aa  General  Secretary. 
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'•    TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

In  presenting  this,  my  tenth  annual  report,  the  solemn 
thought  presents  itself,  Have  we  done  all  that  is  required  of  us 
during  the  past  year,  "as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
of  God"  ?  Could  we  not  have  labored  more  faithfully  with  those 
confined  in  the  prison  cell  who  have  wandered  far  away  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  in  earnestly  pleading  with  them 
to  forsake  their  evil  ways  and  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  dear 
Saviour  when  He  says,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  ?  There  are  those  in  the 
prison  who  really  deserve  that  rest  for  their  souls  and  want  the 
help  that  our  Christian  virtues  do  give  them.  There  is  a  large 
field  of  labor  and  usefulness  for  the  members  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee who  are  official  visitors  and  are  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, supplemented  by  the  By-Laws,  to  visit  the  prisons  (Eastern 
Penitentiary  and  Philadelphia  County  Prison)  "at  least  twice  a 
month  and  oftener  if  convenient."  This  visitation  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  if  rightly  entered  into  should  be  productive 
of  good  results.  There  is  at  the  Penitentiary  a  "Moral  Instruc- 
tor" and  latterly  an  assistant,  who  are  very  faithful  to  their  duties, 
but  what  can  they  do  in  the  way  of  visiting  with  a  population 
of  over  1,200?  Here,  then,  comes  the  aid  given  by  the  visitor 
from  the  Prison  Society,  who  enters  the  cell,  and  sitting  down  by 
the  prisoner,  bids  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  be  of  good  courage, 
pointing  him  to  the  many  promises  in  the  Gospel,  and  earnestly 
pleading  with  him  to  accept  of  them.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
are  many  of  the  crime  class  who  do  not  expect  or  desire  to  lead 
honest  lives,  and  will  admit  they  intend  to  continue  in  a  course 
of  crime,  yet  a  great  majority  really  leave  with  the  intention  of 
doing  right.  These  need  encouragement  and  if  they  could  be 
followed  up  after  leaving  the  prison  many  might  be  restored.  If 
the  visitor  goes  there  for  a  chat  with  the  prisoner,  merely  to  en- 
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tertain  him  and  pass  away  his  idle  time,  his  visit  is  of  no  avail; 
it  must  be  under  a  religious  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
prisoner.     This,  then,  must  be  the  mission  of  the  visitor. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  from  year  to 
year  a  growing  interest  on  the  subject  of  Penology,  and  this  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  publicity  given  it  through 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Especially  is  there  a  desire  to  know  more  in 
relation  to  the  separate  system,  of  the  workings  of  which  most 
persons,  even  those  who  are  wardens  and  officers  of  penal  mstitu- 
tions  are  in  utter  ignorance.  Realizing  the  importance  of  having 
Prison  Societies,  I  have  had  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  them.  It  is  acknowledged  that  "The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,"  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is  the  one 
where  such  knowledge  can  be  best  obtained. 

WORK  OF  TH?  SOCIETY  AND  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

As  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee  have 
been  held,  and  much  valuable  information  has  been  gained  from 
the  members. 

Reports  are  received  from  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  Chester 
County  Prison,  House  of  Correction,  Committee  on  Police 
Matrons,  General  Secretary,  Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and 
visitors  to  the  prisoners  of  the  State  at  large,  special  reports  of 
which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

THE  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  institution  is  faithfully  visited  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Acting  Committee  set  apart  for  this  service — ^to  each  one  of  whom 
is  assigned  a  particular  block,  so  as  to  insure  that  all  will  be  vis- 
ited. As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  our  reports  and  cannot  be 
too  often  emphasized,  that  the  separate  system  is  not  a  soUiary 
one,  so  ignorantly  stated  by  its  opponents  who  generally  know 
nothing  about  our  system.  We  aim  to  shut  them  out  from  evil 
influences  and  associations,  so  that  one  who  really  has  a  desire 
for  reform  may  not  come  in  contact  with  confirmed  crooks  after 
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he  leaves  the  prison.  The  warden  endeavors  to  see  every  pris- 
oner at  least  once  a  week.  The  overseers  three  times  a  day — ^the 
Chaplains,  General  Secretary,  members  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
and  visits  from  relatives  or  friends  give  them  all  the  company 
they  need.  There  is  also  a  large  library  of  11,000  volumes,  to 
-which  they  have  access  and  can  read  when  they  do  not  have  work. 
All  the  men  have  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  the  weather 
is  suitable,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  see  or  have  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Those  on  the  first  floor  have  yards  at- 
tached to  their  cells.  From  monthly  reports  received  from  our 
visitors  it  appears  that  1,326  visits  were  made  by  them  during  the 
last  two  years,  38,882  visits  were  made  to  prisoners  either  in  the 
cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.  As  many  members  of  the  committee 
failed  to  report,  these  figures  do  not  give  the  full  number.  The 
female  prisoners  are  seen  by  the  lady  visitors  of  the  committee 
and  by  members  of  the  Howard  Home,  as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude G.  Biddle,  an  official  visitor  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
whose  visits  are  very  acceptable  both  to  the  male  and  female 
prisoners.     In  her  they  have  a  kind  friend  and  adviser. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  discharged  pris- 
oners from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison  during  the  last  two  years  was  $5477.60. 

As  for  my  own  work  at  the  Penitentiary,  it  is  with  devout 
thankfulness  to  my  heavenly  Father  for  His  g^eat  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  in  permitting  me  to  continue  my  labors  there 
and  in  an  unusual  amount  of  other  duties  for  the  Society  which 
have  devolved  upon  me,  without  a  single  day's  interruption  on 
account  of  sickness  or  ill  health. 

No  male  prisoner  leaves  the  Penitentiary  without  my  visit- 
ing him,  generally  several  times  previous  to  his  discharge,  ex- 
amining, as  I  always  do,  his  clothes,  and,  as  is  most  frequently 
the  case,  having  to  procure  for  him  a  complete  outfit.  I  inquire 
into  his  prospects  for  the  future,  ascertaining  the  state  of  his  mind 
in  regard  to  his  spiritual  condition,  whether  it  is  his  intention  or 
desire  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  if  in  this  respect  his  incarceration 
has  been  a  benefit  or  failure,  impressing  upon  him  the  fact  that 
while  the  imprisonment  is  punishment  for  the  crime  committed, 
yet  the  main  object  is  the  far  greater  one  of  reformation  which 
the  word  penitentiary  implies,  penitence.    This  is,  I  consider,  the 
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most  important  part  of  my  mission  to  show  them  that  not  only  is 
"honesty  the  best  policy"  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  far  more  than 
that  to  urge  with  and  plead  with  them  to  give  up  all  their  evil 
ways;  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  instead  of 
desecrating  the  Sabbath  as  most  have  done,  and  to  seek  their 
soul's  salvation  by  trusting  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord,  which  will  bring  them  far  more 
happiness  than  all  their  so-called  sinful  pleasures.  These  sea- 
sons have  been  to  me  very  precious,  and  I  trust  that  the  seed 
sown  in  weakness  may  eventually  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Husbandman. 

I  have  during  the  past  two  years  made  900  visits  to  the  Pen- 
itentiary, and  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  convicts  either 
in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  doors  over  16,000  times.  I  have  pro- 
cured 356  railroad  tickets  for  discharged  prisoners,  to  take  them 
to  their  homes,  and  when  necessary  have  taken  them  to  the 
depots,  always  giving  them  a  good  breakfast  before  putting  theni 
on  the  cars.    The  cost  of  these  tickets  was  $600.00. 

In  addition  to  this  I  have  assisted  many  after  their  dis- 
charge with  temporary  help,  frequently  starting  them  in  business 
in  a  small  way,  so  that  they  may  become  wage-earners,  thus  pre- 
venting re-commitment.  Tools  are  furnished  to  discharged  pris- 
oners when  needed.  Many  have  been  aided  in  this  way  to  obtain 
situations. 

As  the  last  three  Legislatures  (meeting  only  once  in  two 
years)  failed  to  make  us  the  usual  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  fur- 
nishing prisoners,  on  their  discharge,  with  clothing,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Society  has  taken  upon  itself  to  do  so— making  a 
loss  to  us  of  $18,000.  It  has  required  much  hard  work  to  raise 
the  means  to  do  this.  While  we  endeavor  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  prisoners,  it  will  be  much  more  effective 
if  we  provide  for  their  temporal  wants  also  on  their  discharge. 
We  therefore  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our  friends  to  aid  us. 

For  some  days  before  and  after  New  Year's  I  distributed  as 
usual  the  motto  calendars  to  every  prisoner,  visiting  every  cell 
and  giving  a  word  of  counsel  and  encouragement  and  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  to  nearly  all  of  the  1,200  prisoners.  These 
calendars  are  more  appreciated  than  any  other  reading  matter 
they  get,  and  are  of  great  reformatory  value.    As  these  Christian 
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mottoes  are  hung  up  in  the  cell,  and  being  ever  before  them,  the 
eye  naturally  turns  to  them  and  are  read  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
mottoes  such  as  these : 

Begin  the  day  with  God; 

Kneel  down  to  Him  in  prayer: 
Lift  up  thy  heart  to  His  abode, 

And  pay  thy  worship  there! 

AND 

Go  through  the  day  with  God; 

Whatever  thy  work  may  be. 
Where  e'er  thou  art,  at  home,  abroad. 

He  still  is  near  to  thee. 

These  silent  messengers  may  be  the  means,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  our  Heavenly  Father,  of  reaching  many  souls  and  bringing 
them  to  Christ  their  Saviour. 

SOME  CASES  OF  INTEREST  WHICH  I  HAVE  ATTENDED  TO. 

One  was  that  of  a  Turk — a  Mohammedan,  a  sailor  who  got 
into  a  fight  after  being  a  day  or  two  on  shore.  He  was  arrested 
for  aggravated  assault  and  battery,  and  came  in  with  a  severe 
cut  on  his  head,  the  result  of  the  fight.  I  had  several  interviews 
with  him  while  in  prison — he  had  considerable  money  and  some 
belongings  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Consul,  who  took  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  subjects,  there  being  no  Turkish  Con- 
sul here.  He  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  evidently  wanted  to 
remain  in  the  city,  but  against  his  will  I  took  him  to  the  British 
Consulate.  They  knew  all  about  the  case,  and  would  take  charge 
of  him  and  send  him  home. 

An  interesting  case  was  that  of  a  man  whom  I  sent  to  Bing- 
hamton,  where  his  wife  and  three  children  would  join  him,  said 
it  would  be  a  happy  meeting  with  a  reunited  family — had  been 
drinking  with  two  other  men,  and  in  a  drunken  row  was  arrested 
and  convicted  of  assault  and  battery ;  promised  he  would  never 
drink  again.  While  many  and  most  make  this  promise,  I  believe 
he  is  sincere.  The  Bible  which  he  read  daily  had  taught  him 
better  things.  Had  been  a  bad  man  and  did  not  go  to  any  place 
of  worship,  but  has  resolved  to  be  more  faithful  in  this  respect. 
He  always  prayed  morning  and  night  for  divine  guidance,  and 
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gave  thanks  before  he  ate  his  humble  meal.     I  feel  assured  that 
he  has  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 

A  boy  of  eighteen  had  fourteen  charges  against  him  for 
larceny ;  first  conviction ;  sentence,  three  years ;  the  only  living 
child  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow ;  had  attended  church  and 
Sunday-school,  but  drink,  bad  company,  and  fast  women  were 
the  cause  of  his  downfall;  professes  that  he  will  lead  a  new  life; 
have  heard  a  satisfactory  account  of  him  since  his  discharge. 

Another  case  to  show  the  advantage  of  taking  charge  of  a 
man  on  his  discharge : 

Thi§  man  had  $156  belonging  to  him,  derived  from  pension 
money.  Knowing  his  weakness  for  drink,  and  that  when  he 
went  out  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  $85  and  the  next  day  not 
a  dollar,  I  induced  him  to  let  me  take  him  to  the  depot  and  pro- 
cure for  him  a  ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  First  I  took  him  to 
the  post-office,  where  he  got  a  money  order  for  $80,  payable  to 
himself  at  Los  Angeles.  In  order  to  procure  him  a  ticket  at  a 
reduced  rate  I  had  to  go  to  the  general  office,  and  was  unable  to 
get  it  for  two  days,  during  which  time  he  had  to  remain  in  the 
city.  Managed  to  retain  $50  to  procure  his  ticket.  When  I  met 
him  at  the  office  at  the  appointed  time  he  had  been  drinking 
heavily,  had  not  a  dollar  left  out  of  $28  he  had  retained ;  had  lost 
his  money  order,  walked  the  streets  the  night  before,  got  in  a 
fight,  had  no  breakfast,  and  was  in  a  bad  way  generally.  Gave 
him  a  good  breakfast,  when  he  demanded  the  money  I  had  to 
purchase  the  ticket,  and  he  must  have  another  drink.  By  stra 
tegy  I  got  him  back  to  the  Penitentiary,  where  I  had  him  kept 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  took  him  to  the  depot,  and  put 
him  on  the  train. 

'  Got  a  letter  from  him  when  he  was  sober,  written  on  the 
train,  in  which  he  thanked  me  for  persisting  in  refusing  him 
liquor.     This  shows  what  cases  I  have  to  deal  with. 

One  man  who  was  discharged  after  a  ten  years'  sentence, 
weighed  when  he  came  in  133  pounds,  on  his  discharge  163 
pounds.  In  all  that  time  he  had  been  by  himself  in  one  cell 
through  choice,  stating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  known  by 
other  convicts  when  he  went  out,  and  yet  he  was  in  a  better  con- 
dition, both  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  than  when  he  came 
in.     This  is  a  strong  argument  in  defense  of  the  separate  system, 
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proving  that  separation  does  not  injure  the  health  of  the  convict, 
as  charged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  system.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  isolated  case. 

A  very  interesting  case  was  that  of  No. ,  from  one  of 

the  mining  districts,  who  had  a  sentence  of  three  years  for 
"felonious  wounding." 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  a  wicked  man — ^has  a  wife  and 
children,  but  was  not  true  to  her,  and  was  on  the  road  to  de- 
struction. Is  convinced  that  this  was  the  Lord's  way  to  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  and  undone  condition,  and  is  thankful 
for  his  imprisonment  in  a  prison  conducted  on  the  separate  sys- 
tem. Asking  him  how  this  charge  was  brought  about,  he  stated 
that  he  was  pacing  about  his  cell  one  night  in  g^eat  distress  of 
mind — the  sense  of  his  sinfulness  came  over  him  so  greatly  that 
he  thought  he  would  lose  his  mind.  He  then  resolved  that  he 
would  ask  the  Lord  for  forgiveness,  and  then  and  there  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  he  kneeled  down  and  sought  it  in  prayer  and 
obtained  it ;  such  a  feeling  of  relief  came  over  him  as  he  never  had 
before.  He  said  he  knew  "by  the  spirit  that  he  has  in  him  that  he 
is  a  child  of  God."  While  in  prison  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  county 
paper,  expressing  remorse  for  past  errors  and  a  determination  to 
lead  a  better  life  on  his  release.  He  also  sent  the  following,  of  his 
own  composition,  to  his  county  paper,  signing  his  own  name 
and  where  he  was.     I  have  full  faith  in  his  sincerity. 

All  cases  requiring  or  deserving  relief  are  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated in  order  to  prevent  being  imposed  upon. 

SAVED   BY   GRACE. 

My  Christian  friends,  I  love  to  tell 

What  God  has  done  for  me. 
I  was  cast  down  with  sin  and  shame, 

But  He  has  made  me  free. 
I  can't  express  the  feeling, 

For  words  can  never  tell. 
The  love  I  have  for  Jesus, 

Who  rescued  me  from  hell. 

Before  I  came  unto  the  Lord 

Things  looked  so  dark  and  drear; 
But  since  I  got  assurance, 

I  have  no  doubt  or  fear; 
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Although  I  am  surrounded 

With  high  and  massive  walls. 
And  locked  within  a  prison  cell, 

He  hears  me  when  I  call. 

I  never  will  return  again 

To  the  sinful  life  I  led, 
For  Jesus'  blood  has  cleansed  me. 

That  on  the  cross  was  shed. 
He  suffered  untold  agony 

For  sinners  just  like  me; 
To  blaze  the  way  to  heaven 

And  set  the  captive  free. 

THE  OFFICERS. 

Warden  Michael  J.  Cassidy  is  not  only  assiduous  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  discipline  in  the  prison,  but 
is  successful  in  accomplishing  it.  He  is  kind  at  heart,  and  does 
many  acts  of  kindness  which  no  one  knows  but  himself,  and  the 
recipient  of  his  favors. 

M.  A.  Root,  the  Overseer  longest  in  service,  renders  efficient 
aid  as  an  assistant  to  the  Warden. 

The  Clerk,  Daniel  W.  Bussinger,  continues  to  perform  his 
duties  with  fidelity  and  ability. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Welch,  the  moral  instructor,  and  his  valu- 
able assistant,  the  Rev.  H.  Cresson  McHenry,  are  earnestly 
solicitous  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  and  labor 
with  them  faithfully  to  induce  them  to  lead  different  lives  on  their 
discharge,  not  omitting  to  persuade  them  to  commence  while  in 
prison.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  moral  instructor 
is  relieved  in  his  arduous  duties  by  having  such  a  valuable  as- 
sistant. 

I  have  again  to  thank  the  Warden  and  all  of  the  Overseers 
for  their  uniform  kindness  to  me  and  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  prosecution  of  my  work,  which  requires  much  tact 
and  judgment  in  determining  the  character  of  those  I  propose 
to  help. 

PHILADELPHIA   COUNTY   PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  1,023  visits  to  the  County 
Prison  during  the  past  two  years,  including  the  new  prison  at 
Holmesburg;  4,840  visits  reported  to  prisoners  either  in  their 
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cells  or  at  the  cell  doors.     Many  of  the  visitors  make  no  reports 
of  those  visited,  otherwise  this  number  would  be  largely  increased. 

The  prison  is  well  kept,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  county  prison  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  it  is  free  from  very 
many  of  the  abuses,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  new  county  prison  at  Holmesburg  is 
finished,  so  that  they  are  already  overcrowded  and  are  beginning 
again  to  send  prisoners  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  which  was 
almost  stopped  for  awhile. 

Robert  G.  Motherwell,  the  Superintendent,  gives  faithful  at- 
tention to  his  duties,  and  is  making  a  most  worthy  officer. 

Of  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp,  the  prison  agent  appointed  by 
the  Inspectors,  and  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, we  can  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  He  has  a  kind 
heart,  is  sympathetic,  and  is  very  solicitous  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  heard  him  speak  at  our  meet- 
ings very  eloquently  and  pleadingly  on  this  subject.  His  pres- 
ence at  the  meetings  of  our  committee  is  an  inspiration,  as  he 
dwells  on  the  subjects  of  humanity  and  Christianity. 

W.  W.  Walters,  who  so  long  and  faithfully  performed  his 
duties  as  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  County  Prison,  departed 
this  life  on  the  20th  of  Eighth  month  (August),  1898. 

Among  the  many  cases  he  attended  to,  the  following  are 
selected : 

A  man  was  walking  in  front  of  a  church  on  a  Sunday  night, 
looking  for  a  car.  An  officer  came  along  and  told  him  to  move 
on.  As  he  did  not  do  so,  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  char- 
acter and  sent  to  prison.  Found  him  a  straightforward,  intelli- 
gent man ;  he  was  on  his  way  home  when  arrested ;  had  a  sick 
wife  who  would  be  very  much  worried  about  him.  Procured 
his  discharge  from  the  magistrate. 

A  man  having  a  wife  and  several  children  went  home  from 
work  one  evening  and  found  his  wife  intoxicated.  He  put  her 
in  a  room  away  from  his  children,  when  she  screamed  "murder." 
An  officer  came  in  and  arrested  the  man  for  disorderly  conduct. 
By  inquiry  found  he  was  sober  and  industrious,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  through  his  wife's  intemperate  habits.  He  feared 
he  would  lose  his  position  if  imprisoned.  Upon  learning  these 
facts  the  magistrate  gave  his  discharge. 
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Two  colored  boys,  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  for  larceny.  They  said  they  were  with  an 
older  boy  who  took  some  newspapers.  They  told  him  he  had 
better  return  them,  which  he  did,  and  then  ran  away.  An  officer 
came  along  and  arrested  these  little  fellows.  They  said  they 
had  never  stolen  anything;  their  parents  sent  them  to  Sunday- 
school,  and  they  had  always  been  taught  how  wrong  it  was  to 
steal.  As  their  cases  had  not  been  returned  to  court,  the  magis- 
trate gave  their  discharge.  Took  them  home  to  their  parents, 
who  cried  and  rejoiced  that  their  boys  were  home  again. 

Frederick  J.  Pooley  was  elected  in  the  Ninth  month  last 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  W.  W.  Walters.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  the  first  of  Tenth  month  (October), 
He  is  displaying  much  zeal  and  energy  in  the  performance  of 
them.  In  accepting  this  position  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  it  was 
with  the  earnest  desire  that  he  may  be  a  benefit  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  things  to  those  who  have  become  inmates  of  a 
prison  cell.  His  aim,  prayer,  and  desire  is  that  he  may  so  live 
and  so  work  at  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  as  to  receive  the 
approval  of  his  Divine  Master,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  The  com- 
mittee is  fortunate  in  securing  such  an  able  and  faithful  person 
for  its  agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp 
will  find  in  him  an  able  assistant. 

He  has  already  reported  some  interesting  cases,  one  of  which 
I  will  mention,  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  but  recently  grad- 
uated from  the  Providence  High  School.  Had  some  dispute 
with  his  father ;  left  home  and  stole  a  ride  on  a  freight  train,  for 
which  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  for  thirty  days. 
J.  J.  Camp  wrote  to  his  parents,  who  sent  a  check  for  his  ticket, 
and  to  send  him  home  the  magistrate  gave  him  his  discharge 
and  F.  J.  Pooley  took  him  to  the  train,  received  a  letter  from  him, 
announcing  his  arrival  home  and  kind  reception.  Is  trusting  in 
the  Lord  to  make  him  a  help  in  the  world  instead  of  a  hindrance. 

CHESTER  COUNTY   PRISON. 

William  Scattergood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
and  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  our  Society,  visits  that 
prison  weekly.    There  is  an  average  of  about  fifty  prisoners  con- 
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fined  in  it.     His  visits  to  prisoners  are  about  200  per  month.     It 
is  well  managed  and  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

DELAWARE   COUNTY   PRISON. 

This  prison  has  been  visited  by  Phebe  Rhoads  and  Deborah 
C.  Leeds,  members  of  the  Acting  Committee.  It  is  said  on  the 
authority  of  prominent  members  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion to  be  the  model  county  prison  of  this  country. 

OTHER   COUNTY   PRISONS. 

F.  J.  Pooley,  who  during  the  past  two  years  was  Visitor  of 
the  County  Prisons  of  the  State  until  his  appointment  as  Agent 
at  the  County  Prison,  Philadelphia,  when  traveling  through  the 
State  on  business  made  it  a  point  when  he  was  at  a  place  on  the 
Sabbath-day  where  there  is  a  jail,  to  visit  it,  and  was  generally  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  addressing  the  prisoners.  He  did  faithful 
work  in  this  respect,  and  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Master  he  reached  the  hearts  of  those  he  addressed.  He 
reported  several  visits  to  the  Dauphin  County  Jail  at  Harrisburg. 
He  reported  that  there  appears  a  general  awakening  of  interest. 
Moody's  workers  addressed  the  prisoners,  when  the  Warden 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  come  out  of  their  cells  to  the  service, 
which  was  much  appreciated.  In  a  visit  to  the  Franklin  County 
Jail  at  Chambersburg,  he  says :  "Making  my  way  to  the  prison, 
the  sheriff  met  me  at  the  gate  and  received  me  very  cordially," 
and  was  informed  that  the  services  would  commence  in  a  few 
minutes,  at  9  a.  m.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  usually  con- 
ducted the  services,  was  absent,  and  the  young  man  who  assisted 
him  requested  me  to  deliver  the  address,  which  I  did.  The  serv- 
ice was  a  very  impressive  one.  As  I  spoke  of  mothers'  love  and 
mothers'  prayers  there  were  many  silent  tears." 

The  prison  contains  thirty-seven  cells.  At  the  time  of  his 
visit  there  were  twenty-six  male  and  two  female  prisoners. 

Also  delivered  an  address  to  the  prisoners  at  the  jail  at  Pitts- 
burg. Also  took  part  in  the  services  at  the  Women's  Depart- 
ment at  the  Western  Penitentiary  (through  the  kindness  of  the 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  MilHgan). 

The  regular  service  for  men  prisoners  is  held  at  2  P.  m.  every 
Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  when  the  chapel  is  well  filled. 
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Also  visited  the  jails  at  Beaver,  Northumberland,  and 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  at  all  of  which  places  he  addressed  the  pris- 
oners. 

May  the  time  come  when  there  will  be  more  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  county  prisons  of  the  State. 

Deborah  C.  Leeds  reported  that  she  had  visited  the  jails  of 
Delaware  County,  Chester  County,  Cumberland  County, 
Dauphin  County,  Franklin  County,  Carlisle,  etc. 

POLICE   MATRONS. 

"The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons" 
have  done  faithful  work  during  the  past  two  years.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of  eighteen  members  from  several  societies,  who 
hold  regular  monthly  meetings. 

The  members  of  this  committee  visit  all  the  station  houses 
where  there  are  Matrons,  and  we  have  now  fifteen.  Reports 
are  read  every  month,  showing  the  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren arrested,  containing  many  interesting  accounts  of  those  lost 
in  the  street,  or  of  old  women  wandering  from  home,  and  of 
strangers  without  a  home,  missed  a  train,  etc.  These  are  kindly 
cared  for  by  the  Matrons,  who  look  after  their  needs  in  various 
ways  and  minister  to  their  bodily  comforts.  It  is  sad  to  find  the 
large  number  arrested  for  being  intoxicated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  Ninth  month 
i6th,  the  committee  to  investigate  the  workings  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  as  lately  adopted  in  Indiana,  reported  through 
Deborah  C.  Leeds  that  the  following  letter  giving  an  account  of 
it  has  been  received  from  Earnest  Bicknell,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  of  Indiana : 

Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  Seal  P.  O.,  Pennsylvania  : 

Dear  Madam  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  June 
1  ith,  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  new  reform  prison 
laws,  which  have  now  been  in  force  several  months,  are  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

The  institution  which  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  century 
has  been  known  as  the  State  Prison,  or  more  recently  the  State 
Prison  South,  under  the  new  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  last 
winter,  is  now  known  as  the  Indiana  Reformatory.     All  prisoners 
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who  are  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  over  sixteen  are  sent  to  the 
Reformatory,  while  all  prisoners  who  are  now  over  thirty  years  of 
age  are  sent  to  the  State  Prison  at  Michigan  City.  All  prisoners 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  are  given  indeterminate  sentences. 
In  the  Reformatory  the  administration  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
four  Managers,  of  whom  two  are  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats. This  Board  has  the  authority  to  parole  prisoners  at  its 
discretion.  A  traveling  agent  has  been  appointed  to  find  em- 
ployment for  men  before  they  are  paroled,  and  who  visits  them 
after  they  are  paroled  and  assists  them  as  a  true  friend  when  they 
are  in  trouble.  No  man  is  released  upon  parole  until  steady  em- 
ployment at  living  wages  has  been  secured  for  him,  either  by  his 
friends  or  by  the  traveling  agent  of  the  Reformatory. 

A  very  thorough  and  complete  system  of  grading  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Reformatory,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  determine  in  a  considerable  degree  a  man's  fitness  for  freedom. 
As  rapidly  as  can  be,  industrial  schools  are  also  to  be  added  to  the 
Reformatory  equipment,  in  order  that  young  men  who  enter 
prison  without  skilled  trades,  may  be  released  upon  parole  better 
equipped  for  making  an  independent  living  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Schools  of  letters  have  also  been  established,  and  no 
man  may  be  released  who  has  not  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education. 

Already  the  effects  of  the  netv  system  have  been  most  excellent. 
The  whole  tone  and  plane  of  life  in  the  institution  has  been  rev- 
olutionized and  the  place  seems  more  like  a  g^eat  industrial 
school  than  a  prison.  In  round  numbers  about  lOO  prisoners 
have  been  released  upon  parole  at  this  writing,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  all  are  now  doing  well  and  support  themselves  in 
comfort. 

In  case  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  show  by  their  conduct 
that  they  are  thoroughly  depraved  and  incorrigible,  the  Board 
of  Managers  has  authority  to  transfer  them  to  the  State  Prison. 
This  provision  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  of  the  Reform- 
atory whose  reform  might  be  retarded  or  prevented  by  associa- 
tion with  incorrigibles.  At  the  same  time  if  a  young  man  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  State  Prison  under  such  conditions 
shows  by  his  conduct  after  entering  the  State  Prison  that  he  in- 
tends to  obey  the  rules  and  demean  himself  properly,  he  may  be 
recalled  to  the  Reformatory  by  the   Board  of  Managers   and 
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reinstated   with    full    opportunities    for   working    his   way   to 
freedom. 

At  the  State  Prison  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Warden,  the 
Physician,  and  Chaplain  constitute  a  Board  of  Parole.  Here 
men  may  be  paroled  after  having  given  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  may  safely  be  released.  In  the  State  Prison,  however, 
the  law  has  been  only  partially  put  into  effect  because  of  certain 
obstacles  which  heretofore  have  been  in  the  way.  The  prisoners 
have  just  now  been  graded  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  a 
systematic  account  of  each  man's  prison  record.  Later  it  is  the 
intention  to  begin  paroling  such  men  as  are  thought  to  be  worthy. 

We  believe  that  the  Indiana  laws  for  the  government  of  her 
penal  institutions  are  now  fully  abreast  of  the  best  to  be  found 
in  any  State  in  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  Commission  which  pre- 
pared our  laws  first  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  laws  in  force 
in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  other 
States,  and  adopted  what  seemed  the  best  features  of  all.  (We 
realize  that  the  best  laws  which  man  can  draw  cannot  be  success- 
ful unless  administered  properly.) 

In  our  Reformatory  up  to  this  time  hardly  anything  is  left 
to  be  desired  in  this  direction.  The  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Managers  are  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
law.  Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Commission  which  prepared  the  law,  after 
having  made  the  study  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  If  we  can 
continue  the  Reformatory  in  such  hands  as  it  is  now,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  our  law  will  g^ow  to  be  more  and  more  effective. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  Bicknell, 
Secretary, 

The  committee  to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School, 
commonly  known  as  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory,  to  obtain  all 
the  information  possible  in  relation  to  the  management  of  that 
institution,  the  rules  governing  it,  the  treatment  of  the  inmates 
and  what  punishments  are  inflicted  on  those  who  violate  the 
rules,  submitted  the  following  report  through  Charles  M.  Morton, 
Chairman : 

Your  committee  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Camp  and  myself,  accompanied 
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by  George  W.  Hall,  appointed  by  the  Acting  Committee,  to  act 
with  the  committee  (Rev.  R.  W.  Forsythe  being  unable  to  go), 
make  the  following  report  of  our  visits  to  Huntingdon  Reforma- 
tory: We  left  Philadelphia  Thursday  night,  November  i8th, 
1897,  for  Huntingdon,  reaching  there  early  Friday  morning.  Mr* 
Patton,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory,  had  kindly 
sent  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  the  institution,  where  he  very  politely 
received  us.  After  quite  a  little  talk  in  the  Superintendent's 
office,  we  were  taken  over  the  various  buildings,  first  visiting  the 
workshops,  school  rooms,  exercising  rooms,  bakery,  kitchens, 
printing  rooms,  etc.;  also  the  fine  large  chapel,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  700  or  800.  Religious  services  and  other  meetings 
are  held  here.  We  believe  the  small  number  employed  is  be- 
cause of  a  State  law  only  allowing  a  certain  percentage  of  in- 
mates being  put  to  work.  In  the  kitchens  we  saw  the  bread  and 
other  food  provided,  all  of  which  seemed  good  and  well  prepared. 
The  bill  of  fare  as  directed  for  each  day  we  saw,  and  it  is  abun- 
dant and  wholesome. 

Mr.  Patton  took  us  to  the  several  "cell  houses."  The  oldest 
one  is  composed  of  quite  small  cells  and  poorly  lighted,  and  those 
occupying  them  are  those  considered  least  deserving.  The  last 
built  "cell  house"  is  a  model  structure,  most  complete  in  every 
way.  It  is  four  tiers  of  cells,  each  of  a  good  size,  floods  of  light, 
spring  water  for  drinking  and  river  water  for  other  purposes, 
there  being  two  faucets  in  each  cell.  No  bad  odors,  as  the 
abundance  of  water  enables  each  boy  to  flush  the  different  re- 
ceptacles at  once. 

A  comfortable  bed,  a  table  and  chair,  and  for  the  best  be- 
haved boys  a  closed  closet  upon  the  wall. 

Books  are  distributed.  The  best  behaved  boys  occupy  this 
new  wing.  The  air  is  warmed  and  a  fan  forces  it  into  the  rooms 
and  hallways.  By  another  pump  the  foul  air  is  sucked  out,  thus 
keeping  the  atmosphere  pure  and  healthy. 

We  were  also  taken  to  the  cells  reserved  for  punishment  of 
the  disobedient  and  difficult  to  manage. 

Perhaps  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  in  all— one-half  of  these 
are  very  nearly  dark,  the  other  half  have  some  light.  These 
cells  are  bare  of  furniture  and  dismal  indeed.  In  some  of  these 
the  boy  enduring  punishment  is  allowed  to  walk  freely.     In  the 
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case  of  others,  he  is  handcuffed  and  chained  to  the  wall — in  which 
position  he  stands — his  hands  fastened  at  a  level  with  his  waist, 
and  he  is  able  to  move  a  few  steps,  and  in  an  uncomfortable  way 
to  rest  himself  upon  the  edge  of  his  commode.  The  boy  thus 
punished  is  allowed  but  scant  food  during  the  time  thus  spent. 
The  length  of  time  spent  in  these  dark  cells  depends  upon  the 
offense  or  disobedience  of  the  boy.  We  felt  great  care  should 
be  observed  as  to  condition  of  boys  placed  in  these  cells,  and  as 
to  the  time  they  are  kept  in  them. 

We  hope  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Patton, 
who  we  believe  desires  to  do  all  in  a  truly  conscientious  way, 
these  cells  may  be  only  used  after  his  deliberate  thought  as  to 
each  boy  to  be  punished. 

We  know  that  in  all  such  institutions  rules  must  be  obeyed 
and  disobedience  punished,  yet  we  believe  that  kindness  in  look 
and  word  and  deed  will  accomplish  most  in  general  cases. 

The  religious  services  and  Bible  classes,  one  of  the  latter, 
we  believe,  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Patton,  will,  under  God, 
surely  be  successful  in  drawing  hearts  to  Him  who  suffered  unto 
death  for  us  all. 

We  left  the  Reformatory  after  enjoying  a  lunch  kindly  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Patton,  feeling  grateful  to  him  for  his  politeness 
in  showing  us  over  the  Institution  and  opening  every  part  to  us. 

The  above  report  will  give  a  partial  account  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  during 
the  past  two  years.  Much  more  has  been  done  which  we  cannot 
give  sufficient  space  to  record.  This  is  given  out  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
and  thinking  people  on  the  subject  of  Penology  and  prison  re- 
form. 

As  I  labor  on  from  year  to  year  a  continually  increasing 
interest  is  awakened  within  me,  and  an  earnest  desire  is  raised 
in  my  heart  that  through  Divine  help  and  guidance  I  may  be 
instrumental  in  the  Lord's  hands  of  bringing  many  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  making  an  honest  resolve  to  forsake 
them,  they  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  salvation  through 
Him  the  friend  and  Saviour  of  sinners. 

Trusting  that  I  may  labor  more  earnestly  in  the  future  than 
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I  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  good  of  the  prisoner,  both  in  spir- 
itual and  temporal  things, 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Lytle, 
General  Secretary. 

Note. — Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  paper  on  page  20 
by  Dr.  Morel  on  the  advantages  of  the  separate  system. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  place  on  record  the  death  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Matthews,  the  Matron  of  Moyamensing  Prison,  which 
took  place  in  Denver  on  the  i8th  of  August,  1889,  where  she 
had  gone,  hoping  to  regain  her  health.  It  has  removed  from 
that  institution  one  whose  place  may  never  be  filled  in  just  the 
same  way.  For  about  the  last  nineteen  years  she  has  had  in 
her  charge  hundreds  of  poor,  degraded  women,  to  whom  she  ad- 
ministered help  and  comfort  in  many  an  hour  of  need,  and  was 
beloved  by  them  all  for  her  kind  and  encouraging  words.  She 
had  the  charity  in  her  heart  "not  to  despise  the  sinner  but  to  hate 
the  sin."  Hers  was  an  uncommon  life,  her  tireless  energy,  her 
unfailing  patience,  her  gentle  manner,  her  thoughtfulness  of 
others  endeared  her  to  the  women,  who  spoke  of  her  with  respect 
and  affection.  Few  would  have  chosen  such  a  position,  but  she 
filled  it  to  the  uttermost  and  has  now  obtaiited  her  reward. 

Mary  S.  Whelen. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS  AT  AUSTIN, 
TEXAS. 

Held  Twelfth  Month  (December)  2d  to  6th,  Inclusive, 

1897. 

The  first  session  of  this,  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  was  held  on  Fifth  day  (Thursday),  the  second 
of  Twelfth  Month,  1897,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  delivered 
by  Governor  Charles  A.  Culbertson. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Austin  was 
delivered  by  Mayor  Hancock.     He  said  in  part : 

"We  do  not  forget  that  not  much  more  than  sixty  years  ago 
America  took  the  initiative  in  prison  reform,  and  that  the  good 
work  then  started  is  worthily  carried  on  by  you.  We  do  not 
forget  that  three  generations  ago  society's  attitude  towards  its 
imprisoned  criminals  was  to  have  the  greatest  security  with  the 
least  expense.  That  was  the  governing  principle.  Good  men 
and  good  women  looked  on  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  hor- 
rible cruelties  that  were  perpetrated  on  individuals,  without  re- 
gard to  the  injury  to  society.  But  a  few  strong  men  took  up  the 
subject  and  looked  into  the  conditions,  and  the  question  of  prison 
reform  became  one  of  the  g^eat  questions  of  the  day.  That 
problem  is  not  yet  solved,  but  we  have  at  least  learned  through 
such  work  as  yours  that  the  criminals  in  prison  are  men,  and  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  prisoners  we  are  dealing  with  men  who 
are  as  much  a  part  of  society  as  free  men,  and  in  dealing  with 
influences  that  affect  them,  we  deal  with  influences  that  will  help 
to  control  us  and  our  children. 

"This  is  a  revolution,  and  we  owe  it  very  largely  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  such  organizations  as  this,  and  to  such  men  and 
women  as  you  are.  I  hope  you  will  arouse  among  us  renewed 
interest  in  this  subject.  I  hope  you  may  carry  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization." 
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Then  followed  the  response  and  annual  address  by  General 
Roeliff  Brinkerhoff,  President  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion.    A  synopsis  only  can  be  given. 

PURPOSES   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Whilst  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Association  has  been  to 
bring  together  for  conference  prison  officers  of  all  grades,  it  has 
also  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  judges,  legislators,  and  pro- 
fessors of  sociology  in  colleges  and  universities,  so  as  the  years 
have  gone  by,  its  horizon  has  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
prison  walls,  and  include  not  only  the  administration  of  prisons, 
but  everything  else  that  pertains  to  the  repression  or  prevention 
of  crime. 

PUBLIC   APPRECIATION. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Association  has  fully  established 
itself  as  a  recognized  authority  in  prison  matters,  and  has  created 
a  public  sentiment  that  realizes  the  importance  of  the  prison 
question,  with  people  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

REFORMATION. 

Reformation  is  a  permanent  cure,  therefore  it  has  the  first 
place  in  an  up-to-date  prison,  and  therefore  prisons  have  been 
graded  so  that  young  men  convicted  of  a  first  offense,  which  does 
not  indicate  special  depravity,  can  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  prison, 
entirely  apart  from  old  offenders  and  more  vicious  crminals, 
under  which  a  large  majority  can  be  saved. 

MORAL   AND    EDUCATIONAL   INFLUENCES. 

Another  noticeable  attainment  is  in  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional influences  brought  to  bear  upon  prisoners  and  prison 
schools,  prison  libraries,  and  other  moral  appliances  which  are 
essential  requirements  in  all  well  ordered  prisons  and  indispens- 
able aids  to  prison  discipline. 

THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

Through  the  discussion  of  the  Prison  Association  ver}' 
largely  another  forward  movement  is  now  in  progress,  and  that 
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is  the  substitution  of  indeterminate  for  definite  or  time  sentence 
less  than  life.  That  time  sentences  are  vastly  unequal  and  often 
unjust  every  one  admits,  and  that  a  remedy  is  needed.  The  in- 
determinate or  indefinite  sentence  is  the  most  promising  remedy 
thus  far  presented. 

COUNTY   JAILS. 

Of  all  our  accomplishments  the  least  satisfactory  is  in  our 
county  jails.  If  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  the  members  of 
the  National  Prison  Association  are  absolutely  of  one  mind,  it  is 
that  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  serving  short  sentences  in  jail 
should  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  each  other.  Heretofore 
old  offenders,  innocent  and  guilty,  witnesses  and  insane  people 
have  been  crowded  together  in  a  common  hall,  with  results  for 
evil  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

That  they  are  schools  of  vice  and  seminaries  of  vice  nobody 
denies,  and  that  the  absolute  separation  of  prisoners  is  the  only 
certain  remedy  everybody  admits,  but  how  to  secure  such  separa- 
tion is  a  problem  that  still  awaits  solution. 

Prior  to  1877  British  jails  were  just  as  bad  as  ours,  but  after 
that  date  all  was  changed,  and  now  all  over  the  British  Islands  all 
jail  prisoners  from  the  time  they  enter  the  prison  van  at  the  police 
station  until  they  are  fully  discharged,  are  kept  separate,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  from  that  date  to  the  present,  there  has  been 
a  steady  reduction  in  crime,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  other  country. 

POST-PENITENTIARY    TREATMENT. 

Another  attainment  which  is  quite  limited  as  yet,  but  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and 
is  making  progress,  is  the  care  of  prisoners  after  discharge.  In 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  to  their  restoration  to  honest 
citizenship,  the  most  difficult  point  is  their  discharge  from  prison. 
Unless  aided  then  with  a  helping  hand  the  chances  are  against 
them,  and  therefore  every  prison  should  be  supplemented  with  a 
prisoners'  aid  society.  This  is  the  rule  in  England  and  in  various 
continental  countries,  and  they  are  considered  an  indispensable 
help  in  the  saving  of  prisoners. 
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THE  PROBATION   SYSTEM. 

The  conviction  is  steadily  forced  upon  us  that  our  largest 
hope  and  best  work  in  the  future  must  be  in  keeping  men  out  of 
prison.  One  of  the  most  promising  methods  for  those  who  have 
been  convicted  of  minor  offenses  is  what  is  known  as  the  proba- 
tion system,  which  had  its  origin  and  fullest  development  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

This  system  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  many  per- 
sons who  are  arrested  for  such  offenses  may  be  saved  from  a  life 
of  crime  if  sentence  is  suspended,  and  the  convicted  person  has 
an  opportunity  to  become  a  law-abiding  citizen  before  the  stigma 
and  contagion  of  prison  life  is  imposed  upon  him.  All  such  cases 
are  committed  to  a  probation  officer  appointed  by  the  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  report  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations, and  then  if  deemed  advisable,  the  court  suspends  sen- 
tence and  places  the  offender  under  the  supervision  of  the 
probation  officer,  and  then  if  he  does  well  for  a  definite  period, 
usually  a  year,  he  is  discharged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  goes 
wrong,  he  is  brought  into  court  and  sentenced.  The  result  of 
this  system  is  that  a  large  number  of  persons  are  kept  out  of 
prison  and  permanently  saved. 

THE   RELIGIOUS   FACTOR. 

Last  and  greatest  of  all,  in  our  outlook  for  the  future  in  the 
reduction  of  crime  is  the  religious  factor.  If  we  are  to  make  any 
large  progress  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  or  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  or  in  the  betterment  of  mankind,  we  must  utilize 
more  fully  than  we  have  heretofore  the  religious  element  which 
is  inherent  in  the  universal  heart  of  man. 

SECOND  DAY  OF  CONGRESS,  SIXTH  DAY  (fRIDAY). 
PRISON   LABOR   LEGISLATION. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Warden  Otis  Fuller,  of 
Ionia,  Michigan,  which  contains  much  valuable  information.  I" 
summing  up  he  says :  "The  public  must  be  made  to  see  that  the 
convict  must  be  made  to  work  for  his  own  good ;  that  the  con- 
vict's work  must  be  productive,  and  that  the  product  must  be  sold 
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on  the  market  at  the  best  possible  price  for  the  taxpayers'  good ; 
that  the  work  of  the  convict  must  be  the  kind  of  work  free  labor 
does,  as  that  is  the  kind  he  will  be  required  to  do  if  he  makes 
an  honest  living  outside.  The  public  must  be  made  to  see  that 
if  the  convict  produces  anything  the  world  uses,  that  product 
must  of  necessity  compete  to  some  extent  with  the  product  of 
free  labor,  and  if  he  does  not  produce  anything,  free  labor  in  the 
end  must  support  him." 
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THIRD  DAY  OF  CONGRESS,  SEVENTH  DAY  (SATURDAY). 
AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  DIS- 
CHARGED PRISONERS. 

BY  JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  report  covers  eight  pages.  Space  forbids  making  more 
than  a  few  extracts.  "What  to  do  with  discharged  prisoners 
is  after  all  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  confronts 
us,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  important  subject  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been  written,  and  yet 
we  seem  to  be  as  far  from  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  ever. 
We  all  know  that  men  of  irreproachable  character  often  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  work,  how  much  more  then  for  those  who 
have  been  the  inmates  of  a  prison  cell.  He  starts  out  from  the 
prison  gate  with  bright  hopes,  feeling  sure  that  he  can  obtain 
the  desired  situation.  He  sees  an  advertisement  in  the  daily 
papers.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  position  he  is  capable  of  filling. 
The  person  to  whom  he  applies  is  pleased  with  his  appearance 
and  asks  for  reference.  Alas !  alas !  he  has  none  to  give — he  is 
without  a  character.  If  he  states  that  he  has  just  been  released 
from  prison,  he  is  informed  that  his  services  are  not  needed.  Let 
him  but  have  work  and  he  knows  all  will  be  well.  He  goes  from 
place  to  place  and  meets  with  the  same  response.  At  last  night 
comes  without  meeting  with  any  success.  He  goes  to  a  cheap 
lodging  house,  meeting  with  persons  who  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  him,  probably  inducing  him  to  take  the  glass  which  while  in 
prison  he  resolved  he  will  not  touch.  Day  after  day  comes  and 
goes  with  no  better  success;  the  money  he  had  when  released 
is  gone ;  want  stares  him  in  the  face,  and  he  too  often  falls  back 
into  crime.  If,  however,  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
place  in  the  busy  crowd  of  toilers  for  bread,  he  is  doubly  blessed 
if  he  remains  unnoticed,  for  in  many  places  the  police  seem  to 
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have  a  commission  to  hunt  him  down  and  quickly  ask  his  em- 
ployer *if  he  knows  who  he  has  gotten/  That  is  the  end  of  the 
convict  in  that  particular  place.  It  is  very  easy  to  say,  Can  those 
things  be?  A  life  of  intercourse  with  prisoners  tells  how  sadly 
this  can  be. 

"But  far  more  to  be  feared  than  the  police  is  from  the  ex-con- 
victs themselves,  who,  having  been  congregated  together,  know 
every  one  who  has  been  associated  with  them  in  prison.  Those 
who  are  of  the  crime  class  are  jealous  of  those  who  are  really 
desirous  of  leading  a  better  life,  and  who  they  find  have  obtained 
a  profitable  situation;  they  are  followed  up,  and  if  they  do 
not  submit  to  being  blackmailed,  they  'give  them  away,'  and 
their  situations  are  lost,  and  being  discouraged,  they  join  with 
the  man  who  betrayed  them.  Alas !  this  is  too  often  the  case. 
Here,  then,  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  separation 
of  prisoners,  so  that  one  may  not  be  known  to  the  other  when 
he  leaves  the  prison.  It  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  the  think- 
ing and  the  leading  men  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  general 
society,  that  there  is  a  practical  side  to  the' reformation  of  crim- 
inals and  the  salvation  of  their  families." 

FIRST   DAY  (SUNDAY).      MORNING  SESSION. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  R.  J.  Briggs,  the 
pastor  of  the  Tenth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  10.30, 
from  the  text,  "What  is  the  cause  that  former  days  are  better  than 
these  ?"— Eccl.  7  :  10. 

This  Congress  does  not  meet  here  for  social  pleasure  or  per- 
sonal aggrandizement;  it  is  distinctly  Christian,  therefore  un- 
selfish. To  mitigate  the  rigors  and  horrors  of  prison  life  and 
promote  the  personal  and  religious  well  being  of  that  unfortunate 
class  of  our  fellow-men.  Whence  comes  this  sympathy  with  the 
fallen,  the  guilty,  and  the  miserable,  this  perception  of  dignity 
amid  disgrace,  of  beauty  amid  deformity,  and  well-nigh  infinite 
worth  amid  moral  and  social  ruin  ?  It  comes  to  us  directly  from 
the  words  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  glorious  impulse 
which  He  gave  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  sweet  spirit  of  charity 
which  He  breathed  into  the  hearts  of  men.  The  spirit  has  defied 
the  power  of  time  to  tell  upon  it.  the  power  of  age  to  bronze  it 
over  with  weakness  and  decay,  the  power  of  our  material  civili- 
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zation  to  wrest  it  from  the  heart  and  bury  it  out  of  sight ;  and  it  is 
to-day  manifesting  itself  more  and  more  in  new  and  more  splen- 
did efforts  of  philanthropy  for  the  redemption  of  the  lost  and  the 
salvation  of  every  class  of  men  from  every  form  of  evil.  We  bless 
God  that  we  have  been  bom  under  its  empire  and  baptized  into 
its  disinterestedness  and  compassion.  Brethren  of  the  National 
Prison  Association,  we  welcome  you  to  our  city  and  to  our  hearts 
in  the  name  and  spirit  of  our  common  Lord. 
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SECOND  DAY  (MONDAY).      MORNING  SESSION. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

BY    MRS.    ELLEN   C.   JOHNSON,   SUPERINTENDENT    MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  what  way  shall  discipline  be  administered?  Line  upon 
line,  with  patience,  with  firmness,  after  study  of  the  individual, 
with  judicious  adaptation  of  methods  to  temperament.  This  is 
the  discipline  of  home  and  school  for  our  children.  This  is  the 
discipline  of  life  for  ourselves.  Why  should  prison  discipline 
diflfer  from  it?  Those  who  come  under  the  care  of  the  State  as 
sentenced  prisoners  come  there  because  they  have  not  yet  learned 
self-discipline.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  State  to  correct  the 
neglected  or  perverted  training  which  has  brought  them  where 
they  are.  That  this  training  is  desirable  few  will  deny.  That 
it  is  possible  one  illustration  will  show :  Three  hundred  persons 
are  allowed  five  minutes  for  general  conversation  at  the  close 
of  the  public  exercise ;  very  few  tongues  are  idle  when  such  an 
opportunity  offers,  but  at  the  tap  of  the  bell  on  the  superinten- 
dent's desk  every  sound  stops  on  the  instant.  The  hush  is  abso- 
lute and  instantaneous.  Could  the  tongues  of  300  women  out- 
side a  prison  be  instantly  stopped  by  the  strike  of  a  hand-bell? 
This  shows  a  marvelous  consideration  for  the  wish  of  the  pre- 
siding officer,  or  it  shows  a  good  degree  of  such  training  as  I 
plead  for.  I  am  convinced  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  4n 
important  thing  to  allow  an  offender  time  for  reflection. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  in  ordinary  cases  of  discipline  I 
might  mention  a  recent  experience  of  my  own.  When  the  pris- 
oners receive  their  bread  at  the  table  at  meal  time  the  loaf  is  cut 
and  the  pieces  laid  by  the  plates  in  order.  The  two  end  crusts 
are  placed  where  they  happen  to  come,  and  each  woman  must 
eat  the  crust  when  it  falls  to  her  share.  One  night  a  prisoner 
refused  to  eat  her  crust.     As  usual  in  such  cases  it  was  marked 
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and  put  away  for  her  breakfast,  but  she  refused  again  to  eat  it, 
and  showed  such  a  spirit  that  I  was  obliged  to  call  her  to  my 
office.  At  my  first  mention  of  the  subject  she  began  in  great  ex- 
citement :  "You  needn't  say  a  word  about  it,  I  wont  eat  a  crust 
1  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't !"  and  so  on,  raising  her  voice  and  fairly 
jumping  up  and  down  in  a  frenzy,  which  every  word  of  remon- 
strance increased.  I  finally  succeeded  in  telling  her  that  she 
was  talking  too  loud,  and  that  she  was  not  in  condition  of  mind 
to  know  just  what  she  did  want  to  do.  It  was  then  half-past  eight. 
I  advised  her  to  go  to  her  room,  where  she  could  be  quiet  and 
alone,  and  could  decide  for  herself  what  was  her  wisest  course, 
and  at  eleven  she  might  come  to  me  again  and  tell  me  how  she 
felt.  At  eleven  she  came  back  quiet  and  sensible,  disgusted  that 
she  had.  as  she  said,  "made  such  an  exhibition  of  herself,"  and 
ready  to  do  anything  or  eat  anything  to  show  her  change  of 
spirit.  She  had  conquered  herself  because  her  better  nature  had 
been  given  time  to  assert  itself. 

Much  more  interesting  matter  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  me  from  en- 
tering more  fully  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Congress  is  to  meet  in  Indianapolis. 

This  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  at  Austin, 
Texas,  is  respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Lytle, 
Delegate  and  General  Secretary. 
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THE   NATIONAL   PRISON    CONGRESS   AT   INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA. 

Held  Tenth  Month  15TH  to  19TH,  1898. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  convened  in  the  Plymouth  Church  on  Seventh-day 
evening,  Tenth  month  15th,  with  an  attendance  of  120  delegates, 
representing  about  22  States.  The  auditorium  was  crowded  with 
an  audience  composed  of  persons  known  for  their  active  associa- 
tion in  prison  work,  many  whose  reputations  have  become  na- 
tional along  the  lines  of  prison  government  and  reform. 

Governor  Mount  welcomed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Indiana.  He  said  the  present  Constitution,  adopted 
in  185 1,  provides  that  "The  penal  code  shall  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  reformation  and  not  vindictive  justice.** 

The  Legislature,  acting  in  accord  with  this  provision  in  1897, 
enacted  a  law  transforming  one  of  the  State  prisons  into  a  re- 
formatory, and  also  passed  a  law  providing  for  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  thus  offering  inducements  to  reform. 

Mayor  Taggart  then  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines  spoke  for  the  Association  in  response  to 
words  of  welcome. 

President  Brockway  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  a 
few  extracts  from  which  may  be  interesting.  He  said :  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  convictions  for  crime  of  every  grade 
annually  in  the  United  States  is  720,000.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals to  prison  is  260,000.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  all  jails, 
including  the  jails  and  juvenile  prisons,  is  85,000.  A  rough  es- 
timate is  made  of  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  which 
includes  the  expense  of  police  and  constabulary  courts,  trials, 
witnesses,  etc.,  prison  maintenance,  and  interest  on  investments 
for  prison  establishments,  excluding  from  the  calculation  the 
amount  of  loss  from  the  crimes  themselves,  and  the  footings 
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would  exceed  fifty  millions  of  annual  expenditures.     One  au- 
thority estimates  it  at  sixty  millions. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  growth  of  crime  there  is  neither  evi- 
dence nor  probability  that  crime  in  the  United  States  is  increasing 
beyond  its  usual  ratio  to  the  general  population  any  more  than  it 
is  in  other  countries,  including  England  and  Wales.  The  Eng- 
lish reports  show  that  the  number  of  convictions  for  all  crimes 
in  a  single  year  is  one  to  every  fifty  of  the  population,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  ratio  is  one  to  every  hundred  of  our  population. 
These  figures  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  as  to  crime  is,  if  not  better,  no  worse  than  other 
countries,  a  comforting  conclusion,  much  needed  because  of  in- 
vidious comparisons  and  alarming  statements  of  the  growth  of 
cirme  here,  statements  based  on  insufficient  information  and  er- 
roneous calculations. 

NINETY  PER  CENT  MISDEMEANORS. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  are  misdemeanors,  not  felonies,  that 
is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  periods  less  than  a  year  in  jails, 
workhouses,  etc.  The  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  are 
younger  in  years  and  older  in  experience  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case.  Fully  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
ten  countries,  according  to  the  published  reports,  are  old  offend- 
ers who  have  been  previously  subjected  to  imprisonment.  More 
than  60  per  cent,  of  prisoners  are  practically  illiterate  on  admis- 
sion to  prison,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  are 
from  the  dull  scholars  in  the  public  schools  or  truants  who 
burrow  in  lanes  and  alleys,  where  they  form  the  worst  associa- 
tions and  personal  habits. 

SECOND  DAY  OF  CONGRESS,  FIRST-DAY  (sUNDAY). 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  Congress  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  who  spoke  from  the  text,  "Remember  them 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them."  The  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon was  "Society's  Attitude  Toward  the  Downmost  Man." 

He  insisted  that  many  a  man's  progress  in  right  living  is  in 
proportion  to  his  fellow-men's  belief  in  him.  To  be  believed  in 
is  a  large  factor  in  human  redemption.  How  frequently  it  goes 
a  long  way  towards  making  a  man  faithful  to  let  him  know  that 
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you  believe  he  will  be  so.  How  significant  it  is  to  note  the  ways 
in  which  Christ  trusted  His  disciples  even  in  the  beginning  and 
after  their  temporary  breakdown.  He  gave  Himself  into  their 
hands,  and  He  gave  them  His  work  to  do. 

THIRD  DAY  OF  CONGRESS,  SECOND-DAY  (MONDAY). 
THE  PRESENT  LABOR  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Commissioner  Remington,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  pres- 
ent labor  law  of  New  York,  which  he  claims  will  be  a  great  sue- 
cess.  He  says  they  cannot  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  State 
institutions  for  the  products  made  by  the  three  State  prisons. 
Any  of  the  penitentiaries  can  work  their  prisoners  as  the  State 
prisons  do.  The  three  State  prisons  have  3,500  prisoners.  The 
five  penitentiaries  have  about  4,000  prisoners.  Kings  County 
can  work  its  whole  prison  population  on  the  same  things  we 
(the  Clinton  Prison)  are  to-day  furnishing  to  that  county.  I  re- 
ceived an  order  for  400  dozen  underwear.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  Kings  County  should  not  make  such  underwear  for  its  own 
institutions  except  that  its  commissioners  are  afraid  of  offending 
some  men  who  make  underwear?  Our  orders  are  so  far  ahead 
now  that  we  cannot  reach  them.  No  State  institution,  no  city  in- 
stitution, no  town  or  village  can  buy  anything — ^brooms,  furniture, 
shoes,  wheel-barrows,  hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  unless  they  are 
made  in  the  State  prisons.  We  put  our  price  plumb  up  to  the 
retail  price.  There  are  no  idle  prisoners  in  the  three  State 
prisons  except  a  few  incorrigibles.  We  have  enough  orders  to 
manufacture  furniture  for  five  years  ahead.  We  expect  each 
prisoner  to  earn  ten  cents  an  hour  for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  do  not  earn  more  than  fifty  cents 
a  day.  I  have  200  men  working  on  a  new  building  and  fifty  en- 
gaged in  building  a  road. 

FOURTH  DAY  OF  CONGRESS,  THIRD-DAY  (TUESDAY)   THE  i8tH. 

REPORT    OF   THE    STANDING    COMMITTEE    ON    DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Discharged  Prisoners  was  read.     The  report  was  pre- 
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pared  and  signed  by  H.  H.  Hart,  of  Chicago,  and  John  J.  Lytle, 
of  Philadelphia. 

A  list  of  questions  was  prepared  by  the  committee  and  sent 
to  the  Superintendents  of  Police  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Wardens  of  a  number  of  the  chief 
prisons  and  reformatories.  From  these  replies  the  report  is  made. 
The  Superintendents  of  Police  are  found  to  have  a  less  hopeful 
view  of  the  future  of  discharged  prisoners  than  the  prison  war- 
dens. This  is  thought  to  be  because  the  police  know  a  great 
many  ex-convicts  who  relapse,  but  seldom  see  those  who  be- 
come law-abiding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prison  wardens  have 
intimate  acquaintance  with  individuals,  and  are  more  likely  to 
keep  trace  of  them  after  their  discharge.  Their  replies  are  more 
encouraging.  The  prison  wardens  intimate  that  about  60  per 
•cent,  of  discharged  prisoners  intend  to  lead  moral  lives.  Their 
chief  difficulty  is  in  finding  employment.  Prisoners'  aid  socie- 
ties, if  organized  to  obtain  employment  for  these  men,  could 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  police,  too,  should  exer- 
cise a  friendly  oversight  and  if  possible  assist  in  getting  employ- 
ment for  them.  However,  where  the  police  are  appointed  for 
political  reasons,  or  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  arrests 
made,  more  harm  than  good  will  result  from  such  interference. 
Prison  authorities  should  in  most  cases  attempt  to  find  employ- 
ment for  each  prisoner  before  release.  In  case  this  was  done  the 
probability  of  relapse  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  re- 
ports of  the  police  superintendents  place  the  mmiber  who  are  dis- 
posed to  lead  honest  lives  after  the  discharge  at  an  average  of 
about  25  per  cent.,  while  it  will  be  noticed  the  prison  wardens  say 
60  per  cent.  A  great  many  of  the  superintendents  think  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  believe  that  a  friendly  attitude  from  the  police 
and  the  public  would  go  far  toward  encouraging  honest  inde- 
pendence in  all  ex-convicts.  The  committee  closes  its  report  by 
urging  the  formation  of  efficient  prisoners'  aid  societies. 

EVENING   SESSION. 
THE   TREATMENT   OF   PRISONERS. 

An  interesting  address  was  made  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
on  "The  Treatment  of  Prisoners."     In  introducing  him  President 
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Z.  R.  Brockway  said:  "For  the  prison  reforms  which  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  is  probably 
more  credit  due  to  Charles  Dudley  Warner  than  to  any  man 
living." 

He  said  that  a  few  citizens  tyrannize  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Seventy  million  people  cheerfully  pay  the  cost  of  living  for 
40,000,  the  present  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States. 
The  little  robberies  which  occasionally  excite  us  are  nothing  to 
the  tax  list. 

Here  is  your  method.  A  successful  criminal  is  apprehended. 
You  hunt  around  and  find  a  jury  which  has  not  formed  or  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  and  is  not  capable  of  doing  either.  Then 
the  man  is  nicely  taken  care  of  for  four  or  five  years.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  board  him  at  the  Dennison  Hotel  at  $5  per  day. 
If  you  will  stop  from  your  money-making  long  enough  to  con- 
sider does  it  pay  to  run  a  race  with  the  criminal? 

Does  it  pay  you  to  try  your  best  to  make  money  faster  than 
he  can  steal  it  or  swindle  you  out  of  it  ? 

You  are  making  these  criminals,  and  you  are  very  successful 
at  it.  You  take  a  boy  who  has  committed  some  misdemeanor 
and  place  him  in  jail,  and  there  he  is  surrounded  by  the  vilest 
society.  It  is  a  place  dead  certain  to  make  a  boy  a  criminal  in 
a  week.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  failure  indeed.  I  consider 
a  county  jail  a  high  school  in  crime.  From  there  it  is  only  a 
step  to  the  university  (prison)  up  here  on  the  lake  shore.  You 
are  manufacturing  men  to  terrorize  over  you,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible there  would  be  a  few  men,  whose  evil  is  inbred,  who  would 
be  criminals  if  there  were  no  jails  at  all.  If  we  treat  the  prison 
question  in  a  rational  way  as  we  do  any  other  mental  or  moral 
problem,  there  is  no  need  of  failure. 

FIFTH   DAY  OF  CONGRESS,   FOURTH-DAY  (WEDNESDAY)   THE    IQTH. 
EVENING   SESSION. 

An  interesting  paper  upon  "Insanity  and  Crime"  was  read 
by  H.  E.  Allison,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Matteawan  State 
Hospital,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Congress  closed  with  the  usual  resolution  of  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  extended  by  Indiarapolis  during  the  Congress, 
to  meet  next  vear  at  Hartford,  Conn  ,  in  October,  date  not  fixed. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


George  W.  Hall,  Treasurer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


Dr. 

1897. 

Jan.  I. — To  Balance, $34  77 

*'    Donations  and  Membership  Fees,  558  00 

"    Income  from  investments  and  interest, 1,798  97 

"    Special  Solicitations  and  Donations  for  Discharged 

Prisoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 3,734  61 

"    Donations  for  printing  Journal,  183  80 

*'    Due  Bill,  Home  of  Industry,  254  92 

"    Williamson  Estate,  454  3© 


$7,019  37 
Cr. 
1897. 

Jan  I. — By  Expenses   for   Printing   and    Mailing   Journal,    for 
Repairs,  Fuel,  Light,  Janitor,  Printing,  Stationery, 

etc.,  $1,010  ^ 

Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary, 2473  98 

Discharged  Prisoners,  County  Prison, 405  00 

Salary  W.  W.  Walters,  County  Prison  Agent, 500  00 

Salary  John  J.  Lytle,  General  Secretary, 500  00 

Treasurer  Home  of  Industry, 452  16 

Special  Deposit  Fidelity  Trust  Company 1,260  63 

Balance  (Balance  of  Barton  Fund,  $197.75), 417  24 


$7,019  V 
GEO.  W.  HALL,  TreasHrer. 

We  have  examined  the  vouchers  for  the  year  1897,  and  find  the  cash 
balance  to  be  four  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents. 
Also  the  securities,  bonds,  mortgages,  certificates,  title  and  fire  insurance 
policies  were  examined  and  found  correct. 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON. 
R.  HEBER  BARNES, 
GEO.  H.  KYD, 

Auditing  Committet. 
Philadelphia,  January,  i8Qg. 


GEORGE  W.  HALL, 
Treasurer  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


IPUBLICUBKA^I 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


George  W.  Hall,  Treasurer, 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


Dr. 

1898. 

Jan.  I. — ^To  Balance,  $417  24 

"    Income  from  investments, 1,489  54 

"    Contributions  and  Membership,  471  55 

"    Interest  on  Deposits,  75  54 

**    Special  Solicitations  and  Donations  for  Discharged 

Prisoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  2,774  08 

"    Williamson  Estate,  454  75 

"    Balance  (Balance  of  Barton  Fund,  $341.96), 786  01 

$5,682  70 
Cr. 
1898. 

Jan.  I. — By  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary, $2,178  62 

"    Discharged  Prisoners,  County  Prison, 420  00 

"    Salary  John  J.  Lytle,  General  Secretary, 500  00 

"    Salary  W.  W.  Walters,  Agent  (dec'd), 300  00 

"    Salary  Frederick  J.  Pooley,  County  Prison  Agent,  150  00 

"    Williams  Estate  to  Home  of  Industry, 156  54 

"    Janitor,  Fuel  and  Light, 239  75 

"    Repairs,  Stationery,  and  Printing, 356  32 

"    Special  Deposit,  United  States  Security  and  Trust 

Company,  595  46 

"    Balance  (Balance  of  Barton  Fund,  $34i-96), 786  01 

$5,682  70 
GEO.  W.  HALL,  Treasurer. 

We  have  examined  the  vouchers  for  the  year  1898,  and  find  the  cash 
balance  to  be  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  one  cent.  Also 
the  securities,  bonds,  mortgages,  certificates,  title  and  fire  insurance  poli- 
cies were  examined  and  found  correct. 

CHARLES  M.  MORTON, 
R.  HEBER  BARNES, 
GEO.  H.  KYD, 

Auditing  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  January,  1899. 
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DONATIONS  1897. 


V.  W.  Walter,  $2  00 

S.  D.  Walton, i  00 

Sarah  M.  Taylor 5  00 

Ebenezer  M.  E.  Church,  . .     6  51 

William  P.  Tatham,  10  00 

Charles  Smith,  10  00 

Fannie  deL.  Welsh, 10  00 

Frank  Smith,  i  00 

Rev.  H.  A.  Berens i  00 

Hannah  W.  Sterling,  5  00 

Herman   Presbyterian    Ch.,    5  00 
Bishop  O.  W.  Whitaker,  ..     5  00 

Jennie  S.  Adams,. 500 

First  Presbyterian    Church 

Chestnut  Hill,  2431 

Henry  E.  Busch,  5  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Grant,  5  00 

Elizabeth   N.  Leonard,   ...     2  00 

Jacob  Michel,  3  00 

Mary  A.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  . .  10  00 

Rev.  Leverett  Bradley, 5  00 

The  Misses  Perot,  600 

R.  Francis  Wood,  10  00 

Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.  D.,    2  00 

George  Wood,   5  00 

Mrs.  John  Fred'k  Lewis,  ..     i  00 
Emma  L.  Thompson,   ....     5  00 

John  Lambert,   5  00 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Sibley 5  00 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Fox,  5  00 

Charles  Richardson,  5  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Richardson,  .     5  00 

Mary  E.  Greenough,  10  00 

Mrs.  Daniel  Kendig,   5  00 

Mary  Vandervoort,   2  00 

Eliza  Key  Belt 200 

Minturn  T.  Wright,  3  00 

F.  S.  Shippen,  5  00 

Mrs.  Lewis  Rodman, 5  00 

Letitia  P.  Collins 5  00 

Mrs.  Matthew  Semple,  ...     5  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Miss  Lisle,   2  00 

Miss  H.  A.  Wood, 5  00 

Mrs.  Frances  Gratz 5  00 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  ...  $500 

Dr.  Morris  S.  French,  ....  5  00 

E.  B.  Foster 5  00 

David  Pepper,  5  00 

Hugh  Graham,   200 

Mrs.  J.   M.   DuBarry,   ....  100 

Mrs.  George  M.  Conarroc,  5  00 

J.  E.  Wilmarth,  2  00 

Lawrence  Johnson,   500 

E.  B.  Warren,  500 

Alice  D.  Wetherill,   1000 

O.  H.  Allis,  M.  D 200 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Pepper,   1000 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Robinson, 500 

George  F.  Edmunds,  $  (JO 

Charles  F.  Bonsall,  200 

E.  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  1000 

D.  S.  H.,  2500 

Emilie  P.  Middleton,  1000 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Milne 5  <» 

Harrfet  Hare  McClellan,  .  2  00 

George  W.  Banks,  5  <» 

Lindley  Smith,  5  00 

Samuel  Biddle,  5  « 

Trinity  Presb'n  Ch.  C.  H.,  5  70 

Harry  Godey,  5  00 

F.  W.  Zeisse,  3  «> 

A.  T.  Jeanes 5  «> 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lehman,,  i  00 

Anna  S.  Coates,  10  00 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Godfrey,  500 

Mrs.  Frederick  Prime, 2  00 

Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  .  5  «> 

Miss  E.  M.  Kelley, 2  00 

Charles  W.  Trotter,  5  «> 

Harrison  K.  Caner S  ^ 

Mrs.  Johns  Hopkins, S  ^ 

Henry  C.  Terry,   5  00 

Mary  Coates,  S^ 

A  Friend,   10  00 

Henry  C.  Lea,  20  00 

Catharine  L.  Tatham,   10  00 

Henry   Norris 25  00 

Frank  H.  Rosengarten,  ...    2  00 
Mrs.  Vanpelt,  i  00 
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James  Paul,  M.  D., $5  00 

Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  . .  10  00 

George  T.  Lewis  &  Sons,  20  00 

W.  D.  Winsor, 5  00 

Edwin  N.  Benson, 5  00 

Walter  Lippincott,   5  00 

Rebecca  E.  Pancoast,  5  00 

John  L.  Kates 500 

J.   H.   Livingston,   1000 

M.   D.  Thropp,    5  00 

Mrs.    Anthony    J.    Drexel 

Biddle 5  00 

John  B.  Deaver,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Reeves,  . .  5  00 

William  E.  Carter,  5  00 

G.  A.  Schwarz,  3  00 

William  B.  Hackenburg,  . .  3  00 

T.   Morris  Perot,  3  00 

Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr.,  ...  10  00 

Joshua  L.  Baily,   5  00 

Richard  Randolph,   3  00 

Mary  Randolph 300 

Herman  Denelt, 2  00 

Miss  L.  G.  Davis i  00 

Rev.    J.    Andrews    Harris, 

D.  D.,   2  00 

Mrs.  C.  de  B.  L.  Bright,  . .  3  00 

Catharine  C.  Biddle 5  00 

Hannah  S.  Biddle,   5  00 

John  McClintock,   3  00 

Robert  E.  Atmore,  5  00 

Louisa  De  Lovett,  5  00 

Sarah  J.  White,  2  00 

Rev.  George  Van  Deurs,  .  2  00 

F.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D., 5  00 

Peter  M.  Landis, 2  00 

James  F.  Magee,  5  00 

Mrs.  Evan  Randolph,  800 

Miss  E.  W.  Lewis, 5  00 

Miss  F.  Clark,  500 

Richard  E.  Clay,  3  00 

Mary  A.  Wade,  3  00 

E.  W.  Clark 8  00 

Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,   . .  10  00 

Hon.  William  N.  Ashman,  3  00 

Miss  A.  G.  Fienour 2  00 

William  S.  Hallowell, 2  00 

George  F.  Reger,  10  00 

Norris  Square  U.  P.  Church 

First  Sunday-school, .  10  00 

Cash,  G.  H., 2  00 

Samuel  Snellenberg, 2  00 

Elizabeth   Bradford 2  00 

Catharine  A.  Wentz 8  00 

C.  E.  Cadwalader, 3  00 

William  Burnham,   3  00 

Class    26,    of   the    Sunday- 
school  of  St.  Matthew's 

Church,  Francisville,   .  5  00 


G.  Colesbury  Purves, $3  00 

R.  C.  Shaffger i  00 

B.  B.  Comegys,  i  00 

Theodore  J.  Lewis, 3  00 

Mary  R.  F.  Carpenter, i  00 

Augustus  Thomas,  3  00 

E.  M.  Zimmerman, i  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Zimmerman,  ..  i  00 

Emily  W.  Taylor,  3  00 

Mrs.  Horace  Fassett, 3  00 

Edwin  S.  Johnston i  00 

William  C.  Warren, 2  00 

Jacob  Reed's  Sons, 10  00 

Annie  H.  Hall,   i  00 

Cash,    25  00 

John  H.  Converse,  3  00 

Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster,    5  00 

Edwards  &  Docker, 2  00 

William  Galloway,    5  00 

George  D.  Bonnell 5  00 

Rebecca  White 5  00 

F.  Gutekunst,   i  00 

Levi  Knowles,   5  00 

Wm.  F.  Bernstein  &  Co.,..  5  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogg 5  00 

Mrs.  Franklin^ Bacon,  500 

Mary  F.  Geiger,  5  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison, 20  00 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,  5  00 

Mrs.  Hollingsworth  White,    5  00 

John  H.  Chesnut,   200 

Jay  Cooke,    5  00 

Samuel  L.  Allen 500 

L.  P.  Keller t  00 

C.  H.  Brush 2  00 

Charles  Santee 1000 

James  W.  Cooke  &.  Co.,  . .  5  00 

Finley  Acker 5  00 

M.  F.  Kemble,  20  00 

Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas,..  5  00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Cox,  5  00 

George  Vaux 3  00 

B.  Frank  Clapp, 5  00 

John  M.  Hutchinson,  i  00 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris,  .  5  00 

B.  V.   Mein,   2  50 

Mrs.  Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  . .  3  00 

James  Spear 300 

George  F.  Parker, 3  00 

D.  F.  Willard,  M.  D 5  00 

H.  D.  Cochran 5  00 

Elizabeth  N.  Garrett 5  00 

Paul  Jones  Fry,  i  00 

James  Gaskill,    5  00 

James  Love,  10  00 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  5  00 

Anna  M.  Childs 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  8  00 

Anna  Fisher,   5  00 
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William  Fisher  Lewis, $5  00 

Charles  B.  Miller, i  00 

Edward  Brooks,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Sarah  Lewis,  10  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Foster 10  00 

William  J.  Donohugh,  ...  2  00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Guzzam, 2  00 

William  Cartwright,   i  00 

Spencer  Fullerton,   2  00 

Bodine,  Altemus  &.  Co.,  . .  5  00 

Charles  Piatt,   5  00 

Mrs.  James  Manderson,  ..  5  00 

F.  T.  Fassitt,  5  00 

Cash,    5  00 

David  Masters,  300 

Cash,    5  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Mrs.  A.  Vandervoort, 5  00 

Mrs.  S.  Wilson  Fisher,  ...  2  00 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Claxton,   2  00 

Mrs.  Sophia  Bumbaum,  ..  i  00 

C.  L.  Haddock,  5  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Cash,    2  00 

W.  P.  Dupuh,   2  00 

Ephraim  Smith,  5  00 

Edwin  R.  Warrington,  ...  2  00 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Reath,   3  00 

Samuel  Hinds  Thomas,  . .  5  00 

Mrs.  Wylie  Mitchell, 5  00 

Joseph  P.  Remington, 5  00 

Ellen  K.  Brazier,   5  00 

General  and  Mrs.  W.  Far- 

rar  Smith,  2  00 

Jacob  G.  Neafie,  5  00 

S.  E.  Ayars,  M.  D., 2  00 

Anna  P.  Stevenson,  2  00 

R.   E.  Atmore,   5  00 

William  C.  Smyth, 5  00 

Horace  G.  Lippincott,  ....  2  00 

Rev.  W.  P.  Lewis,  5  00 

S.  B.  Richards,   5  00 

Weger   Bros.,    1000 

Henry  C.  Freeman,  Jr.,  . . .  5  00 

Mrs.  George  W.  Biddle,  . .  5  00 

James  H.  W indrim,  5  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Everhart, 10  00 

A.  M.  Fox 200 

Mrs.  Samuel  Horner,   2  00 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs, 5  00 

Rachel  A.  Haines, i  00 

Lewis  Neilson,  200 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Baeder,  ..  5  00 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Noble,  ...  2  00 

•^  nna  L.  Ivins 2  00 

S.  B.  Howard,  2  00 

The  Misses  Yarrow 2  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Disston 5  00 

S.  S.  White,  Jr., 5  00 


M.  D.  Woodward, $5  00 

Mrs.  George  Wood,   500 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Davis, 500 

Ernest  Zantzinger 500 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Plummer, i  00 

Mary  S.  Guiger,  500 

Caleb  Wood,  2  00 

Miss  Dutilh,   500 

H.  S.,  500 

George  G.  Wise,  M.  D.,  . .    2  00 

Charles  Clemens,  ."  00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Craven,  i  00 

Henry  H.  Collins,  10  00 

Mrs.  George  Bonbright,  ..    i  00 
Drexel  &  Co.,  per  will  of 
Hosier   Leslie    Freder- 
ick Morgan,  London,  150  00 

John  Welde,   5  00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Schmitz,  3  00 

Mrs.  Rosa  Fleisher,  5  00 

Mrs.  William  J.  Benners,.    5  00 

John  Loughran, 5  00 

Sarah  Drexel  Fell 25  00 

N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.,  ...  5  00 
Bushrod  W.  James,  M.  D.,  2  00 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Caley,  ...    i  00 

James  A.  Aull  &  Co., 5  «> 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Gumpert, 2  00 

Eleanor  F.  Adamson,  2  00 

Mrs.  Lewis  Fleisher,  i  00 

J.  M.  Collingwood,  2  00 

Anna  K.  Cadbury, 5  00 

Mary  G.  Forepaugh,   500 

Cash,    I  CO 

A.  Holahan,  200 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Haines,  ..    5  «> 

H.  W.  Littlefield,   i  00 

Samuel  Huekel,  Jr.,  i  00 

Elizabeth  D.  Banes.  i  00 

A.  J.  Drexel, 10  00 

John  E.  French,   i  00 

Albanus  L.  Smith,  t  00 

John  E.  Carter,  5  00 

Philip  Pistory,   5  « 

Anna  H.  Tierney,  6  00 

Henry  L.  Davis,  5  00 

Mary  A.  Bumham, 10  00 

Mrs.   E.  L.   Eberle,   5  00 

R.  Kaighn 2  00 

Cash,    2  00 

James  Budd,  i  00 

S.  H.  Thomas,  2  00 

Harold  Peirce,  500 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Campbell,   2  00 

H.  C.  Young, 2  00 

Elizabeth  P.  Smith 2  00 

Mrs.  William  North,  i  00 

J.  G.  Klemm 5  «> 

Mary  E.  Whitcsides,    2  00 
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Cash,    $1  00 

Mrs.  Deborah  A.  Gay 2  00 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Brunker,  . .  2  00 

Cash,    10  00 

Cash 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Price  Ewing,   2  00 

H.  M.  Lewis,  5  00 

B.  W.  Beesley,   3  00 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Rumney, 5  00 

William  Kershaw,  3  00 

Fleming  Pach,   i  00 

Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn,  ....  5  00 

J.  E.  Hyneman,  i  00 

J.  W.  Reeves,  2  00 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Abbott,  i  00 

Francis  A.  North,  5  00 

William  Henry  Trotter,  . .  5  00 

Cash,    5  00 

Mrs.  George  Peace,  i  00 

Mrs.  John  Simmons, i  00 

Cash,    10  00 

H.  B.  Garrett,   3  00 

M.  H.  Garrett,  3  00 

Cash,    I  00 

William  Sidebottom,   5  00 

George  R.  Yarrow,  10  00 

Sarah  E.  Moore,  3  00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Rommel, i  00 

A.   L.   Hoskins,   5  00 

W.  Harvey  Roop,  i  00 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Tilge, 5  00 

Mrs.  G.  Von  Phul, 5  00 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Burg,  5  00 

H.   M.   Prescott,   i  00 

Z.   L.   Howell 5  00 

Mrs.  Marshall  Smith 3  00 

Abraham  Walker,  5  00 

W.  C.  Houston,  Jr., 5  00 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Pritchard,  2  00 

Mrs.  James  Darrah, i  00 

George  Erety    Shoemaker, 

M.  D.,  3  00 

Robert  B.   Beath,   5  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Snare,  ....  i  00 

C.  S.  Clark i  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright,   5  00 

W.  Calvin  Moore, 2  00 

Peter  C.  Moore,   i  00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Willing, 50  00 

George  W.  Hunter,  5  00 

Martin  Brambaugh,   2  00 

Martha  J.  Brown,   J  00 

John   B.   Given 5  00 

William   King 300 

W.  C.  Shaefer 2  aa 

R.   M.  Gtrvin.  M.  D 2  00 

Mrs,  C.  L.  Met^eger,  :....,  3  QO 

William  K.  Harris.  . , .  i  00 

James  Moore,  ,,,•,**♦♦*..  500 


B.  B.  Coraegys, $5  00 

W.  Frederick  Snyder 5  00 

Elizabeth  M.  Morris, 5  00 

Mrs.  John  Klemm 2  00 

Edwin  Cook,  2  00 

Lavinia  J.  Hutchinson,  ...  2  00 

W.  A.  Runisey,  i  00 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  .  5  00 

B.  F.  Greenewald, 5  00 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  5  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Duncan  MacFarlane,  M.D.,  i  00 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Crozer, 5  00 

W.  C.  Stillwell.   I  00 

Virginia  L.  Rowland,   5  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Howard  Butcher,   i  00 

Edward  Browiij  2  00 

Anna  Kaighn  Smith, 3  00 

Mary  M.  Kaighn,  3  00 

Hannah  Harris,  2  00 

Hannah  D.  Keyser,  2  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Trainer, 2  00 

Isabel-a-de  Schmitz, 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Trotter,  5  00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Oberteuffer,  . .  3  00 

Georiye   H.   Fisher,    500 

James  S.  Biddle,  5  00 

Ellen  B.  A.  Mitcheson,   . .  10  00 

Thomas  J.  Orr,  2  00 

James  Richmond,   2  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Sinclair,  5  00 

S.  Davis  Page,  5  00 

Eli  K.   Price,    2  00 

Henry  Green,  M.  D 2  00 

H.  A.  Mitchell,   2  00 

Mrs.  James  Y.  Boice,   i  00 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Inglis,   i  00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Franklin,   ...  i  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Kelley,  2  00 

Martha  Allen,  5  00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Wayne,  .  2  00 

S.  S.  Stryker,  3  00 

Catharine  M.   Mullin,     ...  10  00 

Josephine  L.  Cadmus,  5  00 

Josephine  L.  Smedley,  5  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Trainer, 2  00 

Hannah  Harris 2  00 

Isaac  Sailer.  i  00 

D.  Percy  Morgan 5  00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Uhle,   2  00 

Coleman  Sellers i  go 

Thomas  M^   Drysdalen   ...  *  r,  00 

J.  Ma^ioTi 5  <io 

Thomas  \V.  Sparks,  *....*  5  00 

Howard   MtGinley,   , ,  d  00 

Charks   E.   Dana* 500 

Mrs.  Arthur  Biddle 5  00 

Mrs.  David  H.  Bo  wen.  .*.  I  00 
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Mrs.  J.  S.  Frank, $i  oo 

Howard  Hancock,  i  oo 

E.   H.  Smith,   2  oo 

Mrs.  William  M.  Homer,  .  10  00 

Mary  S.  Irish  Drexel, 25  00 

Susan  E.  Heath,  2  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Besson,   2  00 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hopkins,  . .  5  00 

Thomas  M.  Ely,  5  00 

John  Ashhurst,  M.  D.,  . . .  2  00 

Francis  T.  Fassett,  5  00 

J.  Willis  Martin,  10  00 

James  C.  Brooks,  2  00 

Everett  G.  Passmore,   5  00 

.  Mary  B.  S.  Fox,  5  00 

William  Austin,  2  00 

Cash :2  00 

Rev.  C.  T.  McMullen, i  00 

Levi  Knowles,   5  00 

Mrs.   E.  M.  Fagan,   5  00 

Col.  J.  R.  Smith,  3  00 

Albert  L.  Baily, 2  00 

Allan  B.  Rorke,   5  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Campbell, 5  00 

Henry  Sergeant,   i  00 

Richard  W.  Davids, 10  00 

John  B.  Wells, 2  00 

Charlton  Yarnall,   i  00 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Rand, 2  00 

W.   E.   Hering,   200 

James  M.  Wilcox, 5  00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  ....  2  00 

W.  Hinckle  Smith,  10  00 

Henry  Whelen,   i  00 

Robert  C.  Thomas,   2  00 

J.  Randall  Smith 2  00 

Rev.  James  Shrigley,  5  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Baily,  i  00 

S.  A.  Howard,  i  00 

S.  Bispham,  i  00 

R.  W.  Birdsell,   5  00 

Chris  Moore,   i  00 

Samuel  S.  Richards, 5  00 

Arthur  Malcom,    2  00 

Caroline  Helm,  500 

W.  D.  Mason,   5  00 

D.  A.  Knight,   200 

William  T.  Murphy, 2  00 

Joseph  A.  Sinn,  2  00 


Mrs.  D.  G.  Alsop, $2  00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bacon,  . .  5  00 

Edward  Comfort 5  00 

George  R.  Kellogg,  200 

Charles  Chipman,  5  00 

G.  R.  Redman, 2  00 

Rev.  Benj.  Watson,  D.  D.,  2  00 

R.  B.  Mills,  .i 200 

Joseph  M.  Reeves,  M.  D.,.  2  00 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Innis, 2  00 

J.  Albert  Koons 2  00 

Cash,    400 

Richard  C.  Zebley 2  00 

Walter  W.  Pharo, 2  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Francis  Yarnall,  i  00 

Rebert  Neilson,  10  00 

Elizabeth  W.  Stevenson,  ..  5  00 

Rev.  J.  De  Wolf  Perry,  . .  3  « 

L.  Harry  Richards,  Jr.,  . .  1  00 

Mary  P.  Griffith,  5  00 

William  Rotch  Wistar,  ...  5  00 

Cash,    200 

Catharine  M.  Smith,   3  00 

James  M.  Tyson,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  5  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Howe,  5  00 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Smith i  00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Erringer,   5  00 

J.  Campbell  Haywood,  250 

Mattie  Callan 200 

Mrs.  Jos.  M.  Shoemaker,  . .  5  00 

Addison  Hutton,  5  00 

A.  A.  Blair 5  00 

Fannie  C.  Hooker,  M.  D.,.  2  00 

Lyman  B.  Hall,  2  00 

P.  A.  W 1500 

Henry  C.  Carlisle,    i  00 

Clarence  M.   Clark,   5  00 

Philip  C.  Garrett 3  <» 

Cash,    2  00 

Rev.  A.  L.  Elwyn 200 

George  P.  Morgan,  5  00 

Cash,    5  00 

John  K.  Valentine, 5  00 

Cash,    I  00 
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S.  A.  Souder, $2  00 

Church    of    the    Redeemer, 

Bryn  Mawr,   5  00 

Mrs.  E.  Franklin  Garrett,  .     i  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Rev.  Jacob  Belville, 2  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Lindsay, 2  00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Fox,  15  00 

Miss  Hannah  Fox, 10  00 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Powell,  ...     2  00 
W.  Marriott  Canby,  Jr.,  . .     2  00 

Francis  B.  Reed,   2  00 

Annie  Frazier,   5  00 

Charlotte  Bostwick,   15  00 

C.  P.  B.  Jeffreys 10  00 

Benjamin  J.  Douglass    ...     2  00 

John  R.  Neff,  2  00 

Fleming  James i  00 

F.  M.  Hutchinson,  i  00 

The  Misses  Burns,  2  00 

Robert  McClatchey,  i  00 

Martha  B.  Earle i  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Twaddell, 5  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Twaddell, 5  00 

C.  P.  Graham,  i  00 

Miss  Dunton,  i  00 

Rev.  John  P.  Hubbard,  . .     2  00 

E.  W.  Clark,   10  00 

M.   D.  Lovering,   5  00 

William  J.  Gruhler, 2  oo 

Edmund  B.  Seymour,  5  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Wain,  2  00 

R.  W.  Seal,  5  00 

James  Arnold,   i  00 

Samuel  Sterrett,    i  00 

Partridge  &  Richardson  . .     5  00 

Reynold  D.  Brown,  2  00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Rhoads,  ..     5  00 

Thomas  P.  Bayes,  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Walker,  2  00 

Miss  Fannie  deL.  Welsh,  .   10  00 
Miss  C.  W.  Middleton,   . .  10  00 

S.    H.  Peele i  00 

M.   M.  Sanger 3  00 

M.   H.  West,  I  00 

C.   M.  West,  I  00 


William    Ashmead    Schaf- 

fer,  D.  D.,  $5  00 

Mrs.  George  L.  Harrison,.  10  00 

Sarah  C.  Worthington,  ...  3  00 

Samuel  T.  Wagner,   i  00 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris,..  5  00 

Cash,    I  00 

C.  O.  Peacock, 2  00 

Richard  F.  Mason, 5  00 

Caroline  A.  Helm,  5  00 

Prisoners*     Guild     of     the 

King's  Daughters,  5  00 

Miss  M.  D.  Farron, 5  00 

Wm.  Mann  Co.,   5  00 

John  Price,   2  00 

Trimble,  Sides  &  Co., 3  00 

William  J.  Graham,  2  00 

M.  L.  Parrish 2  00 

Edward  Kellogg,   10  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Wm.  Montgomery  &  Co.,. .  5  00 

F.  &  J.  Mende,   i  00 

Henderson  H.  St.  John,  . .  2  00 

Cash,    I  00 

George  B.  Bonnell, 5  00 

James  Gaskill,  1000 

Hannah  S.  Biddle 5  00 

Catharine  C.  Biddle, 5  00 

Mary  S.   Buckley,   5  00 

Finley   Acker 500 

Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  . .  25  00 

F.  W.  Lewis.  M.  D 5  00 

Miss  Mary  K.  Gibson 10  00 

Wm.  F.  Bernstein  &  Co.,  .  5  00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Bacon 5  00 

N:ithan  Frick,   200 

Rev.  J.  A.  Harris,  D.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Edward  Cope 2  00 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,  10  00 

Wm.  B.  Hackenburg,  3  00 

Robert  T.  Atmore,  5  00 

Mary  S.   Kemble,   25  00 

Mary  Coates,   5  00 

Henry  C.  Lea 20  00 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lehman,  .  i  00 

Cash.    I  cxj 
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Cash, $1  00 

William  H.  Browne,  5  oo 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Breetinger,.  2  00 

Mary  R.  Albertson,  4  00 

G.  A.  Bisler 2  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Grant,  5  00 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott,  ....  5  00 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  5  00 

Letitia  P.  Collins   5  00 

B.  Ogden  Loxley 5  00 

Luther  B.   Keller   i  00 

Samuel  L.  Allen,   5  00 

Emil  Fischer,  M.  D., i  00 

Josephine  M.  Kendig,  ....  5  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogg, 5  00 

Charles  H.  Graham, 5  00 

Henry  C.  Davis,  5  00 

Miss  E.  M.  Lisle,  2  00 

Cash,    5  00 

Harry  Godey,   5  00 

Jane  R.   Haines,   20  00 

F.  Gutekunst,  i  00 

American  Bap.  Pub.  Soc,  .  5  00 

E.  W.  Lewis,  5  00 

Edward  J.  Aledo,   2  00 

Robert  C.  Clymer 5  00 

Samuel  Barton  &  Sons,  . .  i  00 

J.   H.  Brinton 200 

John  M.  Brown,  2  00 

Helen  Steel 5  00 

Anna  L.  Steel 5  00 

Ogontz  School,   1000 

George  Burnham,    1000 

Miss  Rebecca  Coxe, 25  00 

John  Lambert 5  00 

Cash,    I  00 

George  F.  Edmunds, 10  00 

Julia  H.  Binney,   5  00 

H.  B.,   20  00 

Edward  T.  Davis,  5  00 

Smith  Harper,   i  00 

F.  W.  Heermann,  2  00 

P.  M.  Landis,  2  00 

Comly  &  Flanagan,  5  00 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana,  ...  5  00 

Charles  Dissel 300 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Bird, 2  00 

L.  D.  Lovett,  10  00 

C.  Allen,  I  00 

John  H.  Chesnut 2  00 

Mary  C.  Greenough,   10  00 

Charles  T.   Hoyt 5  00 

C  B.,   5  00 

William   F.   Morris,   2  00 

David  Pepper 5  00 

Richard  Randolph,  M.   D.,  3  00 

Mary  Randolph, 3  00 

George  T.   Reger 1000 

Wm.  S.  Hallowell 200 


Wm.  Longstreth,  $5  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Charles  Rhoads,  2  50 

Beulah  M.  Rhoads,   2  50 

Cash,    I  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr., 1000 

Henry  Norris,  2500 

Miss  E.  A.  Kates, 5  00 

George  Cramer,  i  00 

Charles  B.  Kline,  2  00 

Craige  Lippincott 5  00 

Murray  &  Wilson 100 

John  Townsend,  500 

Eugene  C.  Nice,  200 

Laura  D.  Stroud,  5  00 

Julia  D.  Stroud,  1000 

Augustus  Thomas,   5  00 

Emma  L.  Thompson,  ....  5  00 

Mahlon  N.  Kline 2  00 

Charles  W.  Soulas,   10  00 

Charles  Smith,  1000 

Hannah  P.  Richardson,  ...  5  00 

Rebecca  E.  Pancoast,   5  00 

Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  5  00 

Sarah  Lewis,   1000 

T.  Morris  Perot,   300 

John  H.  Converse,  5  «) 

G.  A.  Schwarz 3  00 

Thomas  H.   Montgomery,.  10  00 

Charles  W.  Trotter 5  <» 

Hannah  W.  Sterling 5  00 

Joseph  H.  Chubb 5  00 

The  Misses  Glading 500 

William  P.  Gest,  10  00 

Miss  J.  K.  Hurst,  1000 

Josiah  W.  Leeds 4  00 

Prof.  E.  Warren  Holden,..  2  00 

Mrs.  Craig  Heberton 5  00 

D.  Murray  Cheston,  M.  D.,  2  00 

Florence  J.  Hepoe 5  00 

Elsie  Wister  Keith 20  00 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Crenshaw 200 

Miss  S.   E.  Wister 1000 

Walter  B.   Smith 500 

Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas,  .  5  <» 

Anna  M.  Sterling,   5  00 

William  Sellers  &  Co.,  ...  $00 

Rev.  William  H.  Behrens..  i  00 

M.  S.  L.  Rhoads 2  00 

Mary  L.  Guiger 10  00 

Walter  Lippincott 5  00 

Samuel  Snellenberg S  00 

Edward  Pennock 2  00 

Mrs.  Evan  Randolph 800 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Etting 200 

Henry  C.  Fox,  5  00 

Walton  Clark 1000 
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Samuel  T.  Bodine, $5  00 

S.  Wilson  Fisher,  2  00 

H.  C.  Alexander,  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  Gillespie, 5  00 

Samuel  R.  Marriner, 2  00 

Charles  Chauncey,   5  00 

Isaac  H.  Childs 500 

Mrs.  C  D.  Clark, 2  00 

A,  J.   Loecher 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Lowber i  00 

Charles  R.  King,  M.  D.,  . .  5  00 

John  F.  Palmer, 2  00 

Charles  Lukens,  2  00 

E.  E.  Keating,  15  00 

The  Misses  Gordon,  2  00 

Miss  Gries,   2  00 

E.  Y.  Hartshorn, i  00 

Morton  P.  Henry 5  00 

B.  V.   Mein,   2  50 

Ephraim  Smith,  5  00 

Mrs.  Matthew  Semple,   ...  5  00 

B.  Frank  Clapp,  5  00 

Henry  M.  Lewis,   5  00 

M.  M.  Green,  500 

Barton  Hoopes, 2  00 

A  Friend i  00 

William  Cartwright, 200 

William  M.  Coates,   500 

Sarah    Drexel    Van    Rens- 
selaer,     5  00 

Isabel  A.  de  Schweinitz,  . .  2  00 

Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Clapp,  ...  5  00 

Harriet  H.  McClcllan,  ....  2  00 

John  Tatum,  2  00 

Richard  P.  Tatum,  2  00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Dixon 5  00 

Francis  A.  Jackson, 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  ....  5  00 

Charles  B.  Dunn,  5  00 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Koons,  . .  5  00 

S.  Maxwell  Mclntyre, 5  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Supt.  R.  J.  Linden,  3  00 

A.  D.  Lippincott,  5  00 

The  Misses  Perot 6  00 

Hannah  P.  Lawrence,  ....  i  00 

John  McClintock,  3  00 

Charles  Estlack 500 

Harrison  Tryon i  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Hall  &  Seal,  5  00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  i  00 

Edward  Cress,   i  00 

E.   Dunwoody  &  Co.,   3  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Alice  S.  Grafley i  00 

Thomas  B.  Homer 5  00 

W.   W.  Harding,  i  00 

C.  T.  Grubb,  i  00 


Edward  Coles $5  00 

Louisa  Alter 25  00 

W.  James  Attwood,  2  00 

Mrs.  Pepper,   10  00 

Elizabeth  Bradford,   2  00 

Frank  Smyth,  i  00 

John  G.  Schaal's  Son, 2  00 

Daniel  Robinson,   2  00 

V.  H.  Smith  &  Co 5  00 

Mrs.  M.  Lloyd,  200 

Harry  Godey,  5  00 

Theodore  J.  Lewis, 2  00 

Lindley  Smyth,  500 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Howe, 5  00 

C.  A.  Griscom,   10  00 

C.  C.  Savage,  15  00 

James  Spear,   300 

Max  Levy,   5  00 

William  Burnham,  3  00 

Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr., 25  00 

Sunday-school  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church  of  the 

Messiah 16  08 

Mrs.  Robert  Wade 5  00 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  ....     3  00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark 8  00 

Harry  F.  Baker,   5  00 

Catharine  L.  Tatham,  10  00 

James  F.  Magee,  5  00 

Thomas  A.  Kershaw i  00 

Georjfe  R.  Yarrow,  10  00 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cadwalader,  ...     3  00 

Jay  Cooke,  500 

Horace  Butcher,   i  00 

Richard  E.  Clay 5  00 

George  W.  Bailey,  5  00 

J.  M.  CoUingwood, 2  00 

Julia  Baeder 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Cox 5  00 

Henry  H.  Collins,   1000 

Mrs.  J.  Brazier,  5  00 

John  H.  Brown,   i  00 

H.  C.  Cochran.  .' 500 

James  W.  Cook  &  Co.,  ...     5  00 

William  Galloway,   5  00 

George  Harrison  Fisher,   .     5  00 

William  Fisher  Lewis 5  00 

George  W.  Hunter,  5  00 

From  a  Friend,  5  00 

J.  G.  Rosengarten 10  00 

Elizabeth   D.   Banes i  oo 

W.  B.  Dupuh,   2  00 

G.  H.  Burg,  5  00 

S.  Davis  Page,  5  00 

Mrs.  Deborah  A.  Gay, i  00 

E.  M.  Fagan 5  00 

Walter  E.  Hering,   2  00 

Horace  C.  Disston,   5  00 

E.  G.  Passmore,  5  00 
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Annie  H.  Hall, $2  oo 

Mary  S.  Crozer, 5  00 

Morris,  Wheeler  &.  Co..  . .  10  00 

Addison  Hutton,  5  00 

John  E.  Carter,  5  00 

Joseph  M.  Reeves,  M.  D.,.  2  00 

Millville  Manufg  Co., 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Manderson,  5  00 

John  Marston,   3  00 

Abram  Walker,   5  00 

D.  A.  Knight,   2  00 

E.  W.  &  C.  M.  Wilkins,  . .  2  00 
Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,  ...  10  00 

Rebecca  White 5  00 

Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  2  00 

John  E.  French,  i  00 

L.  K.  Passmore 5  00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Franklin,  ...  i  00 

W.  G.  Sibley 5  00 

W.  T.  Murphy,   2  00 

B.  A.  Vanschank,  i  00 

G.  R.  Rebman, 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Campbell, 2  00 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  5  00 

George  Vaux 5  00 

Frank  H.  Wyeth 5  00 

Spencer  Fullerton,  5  00 

Harriet  A.   Mitchell,   2  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Rebecca  T.  Webb,   5  00 

C.  F.  Wilson 5  00 

Mrs.  Wylie  Mitchell 2  00 

Anna  M.  Shoemaker 5  00 

Fleming  Park,   100 

Ellen  B.  A.  Mitcheson,  ...  10  00 

Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce 2  00 

Mary  L.  Waterall 5  00 

Isaac  Sailer,   i  00 

Rev.  George  Van  Deurs,.  .  i  00 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  . .  5  00 

Marv  S.  Geiger 5  00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Willing,  50  00 

Margaret  W.   rtaines,   5  00 

Peter  C.  Moore,   i  00 

Asa  S.  Wing 10  00 

Rev.  E.  T.  McMullin i  00 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Smith 3  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Caley i  00 

J.  H.  Livingston,   20  00 

Emilie  P.  Middleton, 10  00 

E.  M.  Zimmerman i  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Zimmerman,  .  i  00 

Lawrence  Johnson,   5  00 

Martha  H.  Garrett,   3  00 

Hetty  B.  Garrett,   3  00 

McCambridge  &  Co.,  ....  300 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Metzger, 3  00 

Henry  Whelen,  i  00 


Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bacon, $5  00 

J.  Rundle  Smith, 5  00 

Horace  G.  Lippincott,  ....  2  00 

Charles  Piatt 5  00 

Bishop  O.  W.  Whitaker,  . .  5  00 

William  C.  Warren,  3  00 

Thomas  W.  Sparks, 5  00 

Annie  Frazier,   10  00 

B.  F.  Greenewald, 5  00 

Catharine  A.  Wentz,  10  00 

Mattie  Cullan 300 

Mrs.  Samuel   Horner 2  00 

M.  K I  00 

R.  Francis  Wood, 10  00 

J.  Campbell  Haywood,   ...  2  50 

Isabel  A.  De  Schweinitz,  .  5  00 

Mrs.  George  W.  Mullin,  . .  10  00 

Mrs.  Clement  B.  Penrose,  10  00 

E.  B.  Wheelen 2  00 

Thomas  Covington,   2  00 

Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashman,  . .  3  00 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Howe, 5  00 

E.  J.  Santee 5  00 

Mrs.    Sarah     Drexel    Van 

Rensselaer 100  00 

Mrs.  William  MacPherson 

Horner 10  00 

C.  W.  McNeely, 10  00 

Samuel  C.  Hooker,    2  00 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kirkbride,  2  00 

George  G.  Wise,  M.  D.,  ..  3  00 

S.  B.  Howard 2  00 

Anna  H.  Tierney,  5  00 

W.  Hinckle  Smith 5  00 

J.  Woolman  Reeves 2  00 

Cash,  G,  H., 2  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Sinclair,  5  00 

Robert  B.  Beath,   5  00 

Bodine,  Altemus  &  Co.,  . .  5  00 

Miss  H.  A.  Wood 5  00 

Edwin  N.  Benson 5  00 

Albert  L.  Baily 2  oo 

Martin  Brambaugh 2  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bird- 
sell 5  00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Besson,   2  00 

Rev.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  2  50 

Mary  R.  F.  Carpenter,   ...  2  00 

Orlando  Crease,  i  00 

Anna  W.  Baily i  00 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Innis, 2  00 

Rosa  Fleisher,   5  00 

Anna  L.  Ivins,  i  00 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,   5  00 

Edward  Comfort 5  00 

William  Rotch  Wistar.   ...  5  00 

Charles  F.  Henckle 2  oo 

Rev.  Wm.  Bannard,  D.  D.,  i  00 

C.  H.  Hutchinson 5  00 
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Edward  Brown,  $2  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Biddle,  5  00 

Charles  B.  Miller,  i  00 

Cash I  00 

E.  B.  Foster,  5  00 

Louisa  Gibbons  Davis,  ...  2  00 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Moore- 
head,  2  00 

Mrs.  Louisa  Fleisher i  00 

Fanny  D.  Abbott,  i  00 

James  Paul,  M.  D.,  5  00 

Rachel  A.  Haines,  i  00 

Mary  S.  Richards, 5  00 

Mary  C.  Griffith,  5  00 

Burran  Brothers,  i  00 

Francis  B.  Reeves,  2  00 

B,  B.  Comegys,  5  00 

Georsre  F.  Morgan,  5  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Plummer i  00 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Norris, 5  00 

W.  Harvey  Roop, i  00 

Mary  B.  Fox 5  00 

Enoch  Lewis 10  00 

Elizabeth  P.  Smith,  2  00 

Mrs.  John  Klemm, 3  00 

Edward  F.  Mason 2  00 

Thomas  J.  Orr,  2  00 

V.  C.  Sweatman,  10  00 

B.  M.  Campbell,  2  00 

Elizabeth  N.  Garrett 2  00 

James  T.  Shinn, 2  00 

William  C.  Smyth 5  00 

Miss  E.  Hunt,  5  00 

Edwards  &  Docker, 2  00 

Edward  Brooks,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

H.  W.  Littlefield,  i  00 

W.  A.  Rumney,  i  00 

Joseph  A.  Sinn,  2  00 

Knickerbocker  Ice  Co 10  00 

Mrs.  John  Simmons i  00 

Edwin  R.  Warrington,  ...  2  00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Tilge 5  00 

Rev.  James  De  Wolf  Perry,  i  00 

William  M.  Morrison, 2  00 

John  N.  Hutchinson 2  00 

Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.  D.,  2  00 

Arthur  Malcolm,  2  00 

William  L.  Worcester,   ...  i  00 

William  Sidebottom,   5  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  White,   . .  5  00 

Rev.  W.  H.  Miller,  2  00 

Henry  Jones 100 

John  Jay  Gilroy,  2  00 

Jacob  Reed's  Sons 10  00 

Catharine  C.  Rommel, i  00 

Samuel  S.  White,  Jr 5  00 

Mary  Vandervoort,   5  00 

Anna  K.  Smith,  5  00 


M.  B.  Woodward,  $5  00 

N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.,  ...  5  00 

Smedley  Bros., 3  00 

Thomas  N.  Ely,  5  00 

Harrison  Snyder,   2  00 

Mrs.  Harrison  Allen, 2  00 

J.  B.  Altemus,  3  00 

D.  S.  Acker,  5  00 

Elizabeth  Allen,   3  00 

Sidney  A.  Aloe, 3  00 

Miss  Alice  F.  Aertsen,  ....  2  00 

James  B.  Alford,  i  00 

Martha  M.  Allen,  2  00 

M.  Q.  Addams,  2  00 

Francis  P.  Erringer, 5  00 

Charles  Richardson,  5  00 

Andrew  A.  Blair, 5  00 

Eleanor  F.  Adamson,  ....  2  00 

Wm.  J.  Donohugh,   2  00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Schmidt, 3  00 

Emily  M.  Foster,  5  00 

S.  Harvey  Thomas,  2  00 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Althorf,    2  00 

E.  Bradford,  5  00 

Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn, 5  00 

A.  M.  Gumpert, 2  00 

James  Tyson,  M.  D 2  00 

Mrs.  Van  Pelt,   i  00 

Henry  L.  Davis,  5  00 

S.  E.  R.  Hassinger 2  00 

Moyer  Fleisher 5  00 

W.   D.  Winsor,   5  00 

E.  B.  Warren,   5  00 

F.  A.  North,  5  00 

Harold  and  Mrs.  Peirce,  .  10  00 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Denis,  ....  4  00 

Mrs.  George  M.  Conarroe,  5  00 

Charles  F.  De  Long,   5  00 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Dale,  i  00 

Richard  W.  Deaver,  M.  D.,  2  00 

G.  H.  Deacon,  i  00 

Jules  Dehon,  2  00 

Spencer  Cosby,  3  00 

Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  . .  10  00 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  . .  s  00 

Elizabeth  W.  Stevenson,   .  10  00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Childs  Drexel,  25  00 

William  C.  Houston,  Jr.,  .  s  00 

Cash    5  00 

Cyrus  Detro,  i  00 

Edgar  W.  Baird,  5  00 

P.  A.  W 20  00 

H.  D.  Beyea,  M.  D i  00 

Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  . .  2  00 

Isaac  Barr,  2  00 

C.  C.  A.  Baldii 2  00 

Max  Bamberger,  2  00 

John  H.  Betts i  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bampton, 2  00 
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AL  J.  Suesserott,  $2  00 

George  L.  Crawford, 10  00 

T.  A.  C  Baker,  3  00 

A.  Bonzano,   5  00 

Arthur  C.  Dickson, 5  00 

Helena  F.  Blandner, i  00 

Mrs.  Berwind,  200 

Rev.  P.  F.  Burke, 2  00 

W.  W.  Barr,  2  00 

Robert  C.  H.  Brock,   2  00 

Robert  Neilson,  10  00 

Henry  D.  Benner,   2  00 

Mary  L.  Baird,   5  00 

Mrs.  George  Barnett,   ....  5  00 

John  Blood  &  Co 2  00 

Katherine  Begley,  i  00 

Rev.  Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  5  00 

Elizabeth  M.  Blanchard,,  .  2  00 

J.   B.,   I  00 

Mrs.  J.  Lowber  Welsh,   . .  5  00 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co 2  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ball i  00 

Thomas      Hewson     Bache, 

M.  D.,  2  00 

J.  Albert  Koons,  2  00 

Mary  E.  Barton,  10  00 

Charles  Beck,  2  00 

Thomas  P.  Bayes, 2  00 

F.   L.   Bierber,   i  00 

James  S.  Biddle, 5  00 

L.  Harry  Richards,  Jr.,   . .  i  00 

Peter  Klein 2  00 

F.  K.  Hippie,  I  00 

J.  Willis  Martin 10  00 

Samuel  Bolton,  M.  D.,  . . .  i  00 


John  B.  Deaver,  M.  D.,  . .  $2  00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Craven, 1  00 

John  Lougan,  5  00 

B.  W.  Fleisher,  5  00 

Mary  Branson,  M.  D.,  ...  100 

Wharton  E.  Harris, 2  00 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Smith, i  00 

Miss  H.  M.  Prescott,  i  00 

W.  Frederick  Snyder, 5  00 

H.  Radnor  Lewis i  00 

Mrs.  J.  Price  Ewing, i  00 

W.  W.  Pharo 2  00 

Charles  C.  Savage,  15  00 

D.  Percy  Morgan,   5  00 

Charlton  Yarnall,  2  00 

S.  M.  Darrach,  300 

Mrs.  James  Y.  Boice i  00 

Thomas  Wistar,  M.  D.,  . .  5  00 

Richard  W.  Davids,  5  00 

Samuel  Biddle,   500 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Rumney, 5  00 

Mary  J.  Lewis, i  00 

Lyman  B.  Hall,  2  00 

D.  F.  Willard,  M.  D 500 

Annie  Fister,  500 

F.  T.  Fassett,   5  00 

Harriet  S.  Benson 50  00 

Mrs.   A.  J.   Drexel,    1000 

Anna  P.  Stevenson,  2  00 

Edwin  S.  Johnson,  i  00 

Miss  Dutilh 5  00 

George  F.  Parker,   3  00 

Jennie  S.  Adams 5  00 

Mrs.  Hollingsworth  Whjrte,  5  00 

Henry  C.  Davis,  5  00 
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John  Ashhurst,  M.  D., $3  00 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Fox,  15  00 

Miss  Hannah  Fox, 10  00 

Annie  Frazier,   5  00 

Louise  W.  Comegys, i  00 

S.  E.  Ayars.  M.  D., 2  00 

Edward  Greble  Dreer, 5  00 

William  J.  Earhart,  M.  D.,    5  00 

Lizzie  M.  Comegys, i  00 

Thomas  Elkinton,  5  00 

Lewis  Elkin,  5  00 

Francis  Donaldson 200 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Edson,  Jr.,  . .     i  00 


John  S.  Dovey,  $2  00 

Robert  Dornan,  5  co 

Frank  L.  Donlevy,  5  00 

B.  N.  Farren,   5  00 

Mrs.  Bryant  Furguson,  ...  500 

Mrs.  Joseph  Esherick.  ....  3^ 

Charies  W.  Fox.  M.  D.,  . .  5  «> 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Forsyth,  200 

A.  H.  Fetterolf,  5  00 

R.  F.  Filbert,  5  «> 

Mrs.   Charles   Emory 5  00 

Benj'n  K.  Fletcher,  M.  D.,  2  00 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Farr,   5  «> 
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Rev.  A.  L.  Elwyn, $i  oo 

Cash H  00 

Charles  E.  Estlack,  5  oo 

William  P.  Evans,  2  00 

Miss  F 200 

Miss  L 200 

Miss  G.  B.  E., I  00 

Estelle  M.  Evans, 2  00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Engle, i  00 

S.  E.  Jones, 2  00 

Samuel  T.  Furman,  2  00 

Charles  D.  Fritz,  D.D.S.,  ...i  00 

H.   C.   Gara,   i  00 

John  H.  Chesnut,  2  00 

James  Gaskill, , 500 

Dr.  Emil  Fisher,  i  00 

Elizabeth  Bradford,   i  00 

Charles   E.   Dana.,   5  00 

Mary  S.  Geiger,  1000 

Mary  Coates,  500 

Sarah  E.  Etting,  2  00 

Mary  F.  Buckley,  5  00 

The  Misses  Blanchard,  ...  20  00 

B.  Frank  Clapp, 5  00 

H.  A.  Berens,  i  00 

Miss  Rebecca  Coxe, 25  00 

John  H.  Converse, 5  00 

D.  Murray  Cheston, 2  00 

Comly  &  Flanagan, 5  00 

Charles  Chauncey, 5  00 

Joseph  H.  Chubb,   5  00 

Edward  J.  Aledo,  2  00 

Peter  Klein,  200 

Emily  A.  Bacon,  5  00 

The  Misses  Perot, 6  00 

William  Cartwright, 2  00 

Robert  S.  Clymer,   5  00 

Fleming  James i  00 

Anna  M.  Sterling, 5  00 

Henry  Norris,  25  00 

Warren  Holding,  200 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Pepper,   10  00 

W.  Marriott  Canby,  Jr.,  . .  2  00 

John  P.  Hubbard, 3  00 

H.  C.  Alexander, 2  00 

Cash,    I  00 

John  F.  Parmer,  •.  2  00 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,   10  00 

F.  Gutekunst i  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogg, 5  00 

Elsie  Wistar  Keith,  20  00 

William  M.  Coates,   5  00 

Dr.  William  F.   Norris,   . .  5  00 

The  Misses  Glading,   5  00 

Eugene  E.  Nice,  2  00 

Martha  M.  Green, 5  00 

Mrs.  John  Gillespie, 5  00 

Mary  R.  Albertson,  4  00 

Jane  R.  Haines,  10  00 


Martha  H.  Earle, $2  00 

Cash,    I  00 

Emma  L.  Thompson,   5  00 

Mahlon  N.  Kline, 2  00 

William  Goodwin 5  00 

Anna  M.  Fuller,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Walter  Godley,  2  00 

Miss  L.  C.  Geisler,   2  00 

Rev.  Robert  Graham,   ....  2  00 

Warren  C.  Goodwin, 2  00 

Mrs.  L.  Tumbull,  200 

Cash,    2  00 

Rev.  John  A.  Goodfellow,.  i  00 

F.  G.  Emmott 3  00 

Charles  Goldsmith 2  00 

F.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D 5  00 

Wm.  B.  Hackenburg 3  00 

B.  Ogden  Loxley 5  00 

H.  M.  &  C.  M.  West 2  00 

Sarah  Lewis 10  00 

Henry  C.  Lea,  20  00 

James  Robb i  00 

S.  J.  Sterrett,   i  00 

George  R.  Yarrow,   5  00 

Mrs.  George  R.  Yarrow,  . .  5  00 

Sarah  E.  Wister 10  00 

Mrs.  William  P.  Tatham,  .  10  00 

Charles  Smith,  10  00 

Charles  W.  Trotter,  5  00 

Edward  Kellogg 1500 

Frank  Smith,  200 

Craig  Lippincott,  5  00 

Charles  K.   King,   5  00 

Luther  P.  Keller,   i  00 

S.  M.  Wain, 3  00 

Hannah  S.  Biddle,  5  00 

F.  W.  Heerman,   2  00 

William  Montgomery  Co.,  5  00 

E.  T.  Hartshorne,  i  00 

Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr.,  ...  lo  00 

Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas,  .  5  00 

George  T.  Reger,  10  00 

Trimble,  Sides  &  Co 2  00 

Charles  Lukens,   3  00 

Jane  K.  Hirst,   10  00 

E.  C.  Biddle 5  00 

Margaret  N.  Harding,  ....  i  00 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Grubb,  i  00 

W.  S.  L.  Rhoades 2  00 

Thomas  E.  Gaskill,   5  00 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Crawford,  ....  i  00 

Hood  Gilpin,    2  00 

Hannah  W.  Sterling 5  00 

Partridge  &  Richardson,   .  5  00 

Samuel  T.  Bodine,  5  00 

The  Misses  Yarrow,   2  00 

S.  Wilson  Fisher,  2  00 

Charles  H.  Graham 5  00 

William  Sellers  Co,, 5  00 
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Cash,    $1  00 

Stable  &  Stroub,  i  oo 

Mrs.  George  McClellan,  . .  2  oo 

Rebecca  E.  Pancoast 5  oo 

B.  V.  Mein 3  00 

T.  Morris  Perot,  3  00 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott, 5  00 

Rev.    J.    Andrews     Harris, 

D.  D.,   3  00 

C.  A.  Griscom, 10  00 

G.  A.  Schwarz,  3  00 

F.  T.  Sully  Darley,   5  00 

W.  W.  Frazier,   5  00 

Edward  Pennock 2  00 

David  Pepper 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris,  .  5  00 

Charles  P.  Hoyt, 5  00 

Walter  Lippincott,  5  00 

Edward  Coles,   5  00 

Mrs.  Evan  Randolph,  ....  8  00 

George  F.  Edmunds, 10  00 

M.  M.  Sanger 3  00 

M.  Carey  Lea,  5  00 

Miss  C.  P.  Gries, i  00 

Cash,    5  00 

Samuel  L.  Allen,   5  00 

Walter  Clark,  10  00 

Theodore  J.  Lewis,   3  00 

Arthur  Hagan,   200 

Miss  Hutchinson,   5  00 

William  J.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  2  00 

John  G.  Eustis,  5  00 

F.  Greenewald,   2  00 

Richard  Randolph,  2  00 

Mary  Randolph,  2  00 

John  Guiteras,  M.  D.,  . . . .  2  00 

George  W.  Grove, 2  00 

Frank  T.  Gucker,  2  00 

D.  W.  Grafly,  5  00 

Josephine  M.  Kendig 5  00 

Caroline  M.  Twaddell,  5  00 

Mrs.  Matthew  Semple, 5  00 

Emilie  P.   Middleton,    10  00 

Samuel  T.  Wagner,   2  00 

Augustus  Thomas,   5  00 

Charles  W.  Soulas 10  00 

Cash,    3  00 

Edward  Cress,   i  00 

Harrison  Tryon i  00 

Fannie  de  L.  Welsh, 10  00 

Cash,    5  00 

J.  B.  Habecker,  i  00 

}ohn  D.  Groves,  M.  D.,  . .  5  00 

ohn  G.  Schaal's  Son,  ....  2  00 

William  Longstreth,  500 

Miss  M.  E.  Twaddell, 5  00 

Julia  H.  Binney,    5  00 

A.  T.  Loecher i  00 

E.  G.  Gyger, 3  00 


John  McClintock,  $3  00 

Joseph  Griffith 5  00 

William  S.  Hallowell,  ....    2  00 

George  Vaux, 3  00 

John  Price,  2  00 

Thomas  Dolan,  500 

William  C.  Hamilton,  ....    5  00 

D.  B.  H., I  00 

Cash,    5  00 

Robert  E.  Atmore, 5  00 

Herman  Denelt,  2  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Grant,  5  00 

Philip  Godlcy,  2  00 

Miss  A.  W.  Smith, i  00 

Mrs.  M.  Lloyd,  2  00 

James  Spear, 3  00 

E.  W.  Dunton,   3  00 

Mrs.  John  Baird,   10  00 

Miss  M.  D.  Faxon, 5  00 

C.  J.  Stille,  5  00 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Willing,  .  10  00 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Childs  Drexel,  10  00 

James  M.  Aertsen, 10  00 

Miss  Paul,  5  00 

Clara  L.  Thomas,  5  00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hansell, i  00 

Emily  M.  Biddle 5  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hancock,  ....    5  00 
Mrs.  Mary  McCullah,  ....    5  00 

Cash 5  00 

Mary  H.  Hare,  2  00 

Julia  D.  Stroud, 10  00 

Laura  S.  Ladd,  5  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Dickson, 5  00 

Catharine  L.  Tatham,  ....  10  00 

Henry  M.  Lewis, 5  00 

Samuel  Snellenburg,  500 

Susan  E.  Heith, 2  00 

G.  P.  S.,  I  00 

Grace     Circle,     K  i  n  g's 

Daughters,  5  00 

Cash,    2  00 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Solomon, 5  00 

C.  D.  Barney,  5  <» 

Mrs.  Lewis  Rodman,  5  00 

Eugene  Harvey,  5  00 

H.  R.  H.,  I  00 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  5  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Townsend.    5  00 

Isaac  H.  Childs,   5  00 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  5  00 

Edmund  A.  Souder,  2  00 

Mrs.  M.  Meredith, 2  00 

Peter  M.  Landis,  2  00 

Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Clapp,  ...    5  00 

W.  H.  Browne,  2  00 

James  Hay 5  00 

Anson  R.  Havens,  i  00 

Cash, I  00 
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Frederick  Fraley, $5  oo 

George  Woodward,  M.  D.,  lo  oo 
Andrew  J.  Downes,  M.  D.,    2  00 

John  Townsend,  5  00 
Irs.  Pemberton  Morris,  ..    2  00 

E.  W.  Clark, 10  00 

A.,  B.,  &  C 5  00 

Charles  H.  Harvev,  i  00 

Samuel  Barton's  Sons,  ...     i  00 

Sarah  W.  Rhoads,  200 

Rynear  Williams,  Jr.,  5  00 


Mrs.  R.  Porter,  $5  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  McGowan,  ...     5  00 
Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Miller,  ..    5  00 

Lewis  R.  Dick,  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Walker 2  00 

Frank  H.  Rosengarten,   . .     2  00 

Diana  F.  Levy,   5  00 

Arthur  G.  Dickson,  5  00 

William  Burnham,  3  00 

Gertrude  Abbott,  10  00 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Henry  B.  Ashmead, 
Joel  J.  Baily, 
Frances  M.  Brooke, 
C.  H.  Brush, 
John  E.  Carter, 
Henry  S.  Cattell, 
Miss  Mary  Coles, 
Alfred  M.  Collins, 
B.  L.  Douredoure, 
Richard  H.  Downing, 
Edward  Greble  Dreer, 
Ferdinand  J.  Dreer, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Duhring, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 
Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 
Helen  M.  Elwyn, 
George  W.  Farr,  Jr., 
Wm.  M.  Frazier, 
M.  H.  Goodwin, 
George  W.  Hall, 
Alfred  C.  Harrison, 
Charles  C.  Harrison, 
Emily  J.  Ingram,  M.  D., 
William  Ingram, 
Wm.  S.  Ingram, 


John  P.  Jenks, 
W.  W.  Justice, 
Henry  M.  Laing, 
M.  Carey  Lea, 
J.  Fisher  Leaming, 
F.  Mortimer  Lewis, 
Howard  W.  Lewis, 
William  Longstreth, 
Alfred  H.  Love, 
James  W.  McAlister, 
Caleb  J.  Milne, 
Hon.  Francis  A.  Osbou  n, 
Robert  Patterson, 
George  Pennock, 
Charles  Santee, 
Samuel  J.  Sharpless, 
George  C.  Thomas, 
Henry  T.  Townsend, 
Charles  A.  Tracy, 
James  W.  Walk,  M.  D., 
E.  B.  Warren, 
James  V.  Watson, 
Wm.  Weightman, 
Mary  S.  Whelen. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Mary  R.  Albertson, 
H.  C.  Alexander, 
Rev.  Sam.  E.  Appleton, 
H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashman, 
Robert  E.  Atmore, 
Rev.  Lewis  C.  Baker, 
Joshua  L.  Baily, 
John  E.  Baird, 
Thomas  E.  Baird, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barnes, 
J.  Henry  Bartlett, 
Lindley  H.  Bedell, 
John  L.  Benzon, 
T.  Broom  Belfield, 
Catharine  C.  Biddle, 
Hannah  S.  Biddle, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Biddle, 
Samuel  Biddle, 
David  Boies, 
Ethel  M.  Boies, 
Helen  M.  Boies, 
Henry  M.  Boies, 
Joseph  M.  Boies, 
E.  C.  Bonbripfht, 
E.  H.  Bonsall, 
C.  Walter  Borton, 
Peter  Boyd, 
Henry  D.  Booth, 
Elizabeth  Bradford, 
Robert  P.  P.  Bradford, 
Joseph  H.  Branson, 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bright, 
George  D.  Bromley, 
Edward  Brooks,  M.  D., 
T.  Wistar  Brown, 
Rev.  William  L.  Bull, 
William  Burnham, 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  Cadwaladcr, 
John  Callahan, 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp, 
Aaron  E.  Carpenter, 
Mary  R.  F.  Carpenter, 
William  Cartwright, 
Charles  A.  Chase, 


E.  W.  Clark, 

Miss  F.  Clark, 

E.  W.  Clark,  Jr., 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark, 

Richard  E.  Clay, 

S.  W.  Colton.  Jr., 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Colton,  Jr., 

Henry  H.  Collins, 

B.  B.  Comegys, 

Ethel  Conderman, 

John  H.  Converse, 

E.  H.  Cornell, 

J.  Lewis  Crew, 

Henry  Croskey, 

Walter  Crossing, 

Alfred  M.  Dallett, 

Edward  T.  Davis, 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Davis, 

Herman  Denelt, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Denniston, 

Isaac  L.  Detwiler, 

Charles  C.  Diblin, 

John  H.  Dillingham, 

Charles  D'lnvillier, 

Charles  Dissel, 

H.  D'Olier, 

vVilliam  J.  Donohugh, 

Rev.  J.  G.  Dubbs, 

Otto  Eisenlohr, 

Joseph  Elkinton, 

Samuel  Emlen, 

Mrs.  Horace  Fassett. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Ferguson, 

Emil  Fischer,  M.  D., 

Ellicott  Fisher, 

B.  W.  Fleisher, 

Miss  Elsie  Folwell, 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Forsyth, 

Frederick  Fraley, 

Rev.  T.  L.  Franklin,  D.  D., 

Esther  Fricke, 

Spencer  Fullerton, 

Eliza"beth  N.  Garrett, 

Philip  C.  Garrett, 

Sylvester  Garrett, 
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William  H.  Garigues, 
James  Gaskill, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Guzzam, 
L.  Gerhard, 
William  H.  Gilbert, 
William  C.  Goodrich, 
Warren  C.  Goodwin, 
D.  Webster  Graffly, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Graham, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Grant,  Jr., 
David  Greenewald, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Gormly, 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Grubb, 
Wm.  P.  Hackenburg, 
Edwin  Hagert, 
Henry  Haines, 
Annie  H.  Hall, 
William  S.  Hallowell, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Harding, 
J.  A.  Harris,  D.  D., 
Wharton  E.  Harris, 
William  H.  Hart,  Jr., 
Clyde  A.  Heller, 
Charies  Hill, 
Miss  C.  V.  Hodges, 
Edward  H.  Hoose, 
John  N*  Hutchinson, 
William  T.  W.  Jester, 
Edwin  S.  Johnston, 
William  H.  Jones, 
Henry  K.  Kelley, 
Harry  Kennedy, 
George  Kessler, 
William  Koelle, 
J.  Albert  Koons, 
John  Lambert, 
Peter  M.  Landis, 
Frances  C.  Lathrop, 
Rev.  George  A.  Latimer, 
George  A.  Latimer,  Jr., 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Lawrence, 
B.  Franklin  Leeds, 
Deborah  C.  Leeds, 
Josiah  W.  Leeds, 
F.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Theodore  J.  Lewis, 
Eugene  Linnard, 
Louisa  D.  Lovett, 
Rev.  Walter  Lowrie, 
William  H.  Lucas, 
John  J.  Lytle, 
James  F.  Magee, 
Mrs.  James  Manderson, 
John  Marston, 
J.  Willis  Martin, 
David  Masters, 
Mrs.   Henry  C.  Mayer, 
John  McClintock, 


J.  A.  McDowell, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  McDowell, 
Miss  M.  A.  McDowell, 
Rev.  H.  Cresson  McHenry, 
George  R.  Meloney, 
Charles  B.  Miller, 
Mary  S.  Mitchell, 
Nathan  J.  Mitchell, 
Elliston  P.  Morris, 
Charles  M.  Iviorton, 
John  Murray, 
William  F.  Overman, 
William  R.  Neff, 
Rev.  William  S.  Neil, 
Joseph  C.  Noblitt, 
R.  V.  Page. 
George  F.  Parker, 
Alice  M.  Paul, 
Henry  S.  Paul, 
Henry  S.  Paul,  Jr., 
J.  Sellers  Pennock 
T.  Morris  Perot, 
Charies  Piatt, 
Laura  N.  Piatt, 
Miss  L.  N.  Piatt, 
Margaret  K.  Porter, 
Robert  Porter, 
Frederick  J.  Pooley, 
G.  Colesbury  Purves, 
Mrs.  Evan  Randolph, 
Mary  Randolph, 
Richard  Randolph, 
Henry  F.  Rearden, 
Francis  B.  Reeves, 
George  F.  Reger, 
Charles  Rhoads, 
Phebe  Rhodes, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Riehle, 
Thomas  A.  Robinson, 
Charles  Rogers, 
Joseph  G.  Rosengarten, 
William  Scattergood, 
G.  A.  Schwarz, 
David  Scull, 
R.  C.  Shaffges, 
William  P.  Simmington, 
Isaac  Slack, 
Henry  A.  Smith, 
Samuel  Snellenburg, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Snellenburg, 
Harrison  Snyder, 
James  Spear, 
P.  H.  Spellissy, 
Frank  H.  Starr, 
Anna  M.  Sterling, 
Everett  &  Ella  B.  Stewart, 
Dr.  William  C.  Stokes, 
Emily  W.  Taylor, 
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Rev.  Charles  H.  Thomas, 
Augusta  Thomas, 
Augustus  Thomas, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas, 
George  M.  Troutman, 
Joseph  M.  Truman, 
Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr., 
Joseph  C.  Turner, 
G.  H.  S.  Uhler, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Unger, 
Rev.  George  Van  Deurs, 
George  Vaux, 
Henry  H.  Walker, 
Leonard  N.  Walker, 
William  H.  Wanamaker, 


William  C.  Warren, 

D.  A.  Waters, 
Thomas  B.  Watson, 
John  Way, 
Catharine  A.  Wentz, 
Rev.  Joseph  Welch, 
Emily  Whelen, 
Sarah  J.  White, 
Samuel  L.  Whitson, 
George  G.  Williams, 
John  Woolman, 
Rev.  Michael  Zara, 

E.  M.  Zimmerman, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Zimmerman. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  the 
sum  of Dollars. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 
I  give  and  devise  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land.    (Here  describe  the  property.) 


ARTICLE  V 
The  Acting  Comoiittce  shall  conaist  of  officers  of  the  Socitty.  fjf- 
oMch,  and  fifty  oOier  mtmbers.     They  shall  visit  the  Prison  at  least  twice 

a  months  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners^  and  report  such 
abuses  as  they  shall  discover  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  remedy 
ihem.  They  shall  examine  the  influence  of  confinetnent  on  the  moral  a  of 
the  piisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  submitted  at  every  Suted  Meeting  of  the  Society;  and 
shall  be  authorired  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether 
arising  from  death  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect 
to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also 
have  the  sole  power  ol  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VL 
Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society  or  of  the  Acting  Committee;  but  no  election  shall  take  place 
within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual 
contribution  of  two  dollars.  If  any  member  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay 
such  contribution  within  three  months,  after  due  notice  has  been  given 
such  person,  the  Acting  Committee  may,  at  its  option,  strike  said  name 
from  the  list  of  members.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  Any  person  paying  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society, 

ARTICLE  VIL 
Honoraiy  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  Society  may 
deem  expedient 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  Society  shall   hold  Stated   Meetings   on   the  fmrih   Fifth-day 
(Thursday)  in  the  months  called  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of 
whom  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

No  alteration  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than 
three  months  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alteration;  and  no  such 
amendment  shall  be  adopted  unless  approved  by  the  votes  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present. 

The  Secretary  shall  state  on  the  notices  of  that  meeting  that  an 
amendment  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  will  be  acted  upon*  All 
other  questions  shall  be  decided,  when  there  is  a  division,  by  a  majority  of 
votes;  in  those  where  the  Society  is  equally  divided,  the  presiding  officer 
shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

OF  VISITORS. 
No  person  who  is  not  an  official  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has  not 
a  written  permission,  according  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  same;  the  official  visitors  are, 
the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  Attorney-General  and  his 
Deputies;  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the 
State;  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster* 
and  Pittsburg;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties;  and 
the  ** Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  (Note:  Now  named  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society.) 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE 

FUlaMplia  Society  for  AUeviatiQi  k  fwm  of  Mlic  Yt\m, 


Section  i.     Br  it  motUd  by  the  Scnatt  and  Houst  af  Kefreitfi 
ike  CmtmonwtaUh  ei  Fmns^kfania^  tVi  Cmtral  AsstmhW  rn^t.  and  ir 
enatted  by  the  authonty  of  tk€  sam€,  That  all  rnd 
shall  at  the  time  of  tlic  passing  of  this  Act.  be  tti- 
calkd  *The  Fhikdrlphia  Society  for  Alleviaiing  the   = 
Prisons/*  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  created  and  d. 
body,  jjolitic  and  cortjorate^  by  the  name,  style,  and  tUlc  u 
dclphia  Society  for  AlJcviating  the  Miseries  of  Ptil-!sc  Pn 
the  same  uame  shalf  have  perpelual  succession,  uri 
and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  coi 
where,  and  to  t3ke>  receive,  hold  and  enjoy,  by  v 
or  be^juest  to  Ihcm  and  their  successors,  lands,  tcn< 
franchisees,  hercditaoients,  goods,  and  cliattek  of  w  i 
or  quality  soever,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  k*t  eli* 
same  from  time  to  time  to  sell,  grant,  devise,  aliai»  o 
vidid.  That  the  clear  yearly  value  or  income  of  th** 
Umds,  and  tenements,  retits,  annuities,  and  other  b 
estate  of  the  s;iid  corporation,  and  tlie  interest  of  i 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  Jive  thousand  dolbrifc:  and  ;asLi  \q  i\ 
a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  break,  alter,  and  rpnew  at 
also  to  ordain,  establish  and  put  in  executioti,  sue     "     ' 
and  regulations  aa  shall  appear  necessary  and  cots 
ment  of  the  said  corporation,  not  being  contrary  to  t 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  ihi 
and  generally  to  do  all  and   sif^gulaf  lite  m-rr 
them  it  shall  lawfully  appertatu  to  do  for  die 
poration,  and  the  due  management  and  ordtrjn^^  ut  v 
and  provided  further,  that  the  object  c(  the  Society  %h. 
the  alievialion  of  the   miseries   of  public   prisons,  tht   utiptLi.v 
prison  dtsciphne,  and  the  relief  of  disch.^rged  prisoners. 

SaAI'l  An"'  '^-^'"^^      Cfc;^.*!,-^    ., 

Tbos.  l\ 

Approved  the  s^xth  day  of  April,  Aono  ^ .  ,^:j»;.,» 

and  Thirty-three,  Gcoige 
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ONE    HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEENTH   ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF 
'•THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON   SOCIETY." 


When  we  pause  to  think  of  this  one  hundred  and  thirteenth 
year  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  we  are  grateful  to  God 
for  His  blessing  upon  the  work,  and  are  led  to  wonder  at  the  re- 
markable instance  of  longevity.  Few  benevolent  societies  in  the 
United  States  survive  their  founders.  Some  effect  a  certain  ob- 
ject and  are  allowed  to  fall  into  uselessness  and  disorganization. 
Others  arise  with  similar  means,  and  produce  other  good  with  an 
advantage  of  new  zeal  and  fresh  machinery.  But  this  Society  has 
ever  kept  pace  with  the  changing  times  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
ever  ready  and  doing  the  work  which  is  not  likely  to  lessen. 

We  look  back  on  our  past  history  with  feelings  of  joy  at 
the  many  things  this  Society  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  by  legislative  enactments  and  otherwise.  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  review  some  of  the  bright  things  of  our  past  history. 

Organization. — February  2d,  1776,  a  society  of  kindred 
character  was  organized  in  the  city,  called  "The  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Assisting  Discharged  Prisoners,"  which  though  not 
identified  with  ours,  might  fairly  be  viewed  as  a  forerunner.  It 
embraced  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  day. 

In  September,  of  the  following  year,  the  British  army  entered 
the  city  and  took  possession  of  the  jail,  which  caused  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Society  after  an  existence  of  nineteen  months. 
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Peace  having  been  restored,  public  attention  was  called  to  the 
condition  of  prisoners  and  the  many  abuses  that  existed.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  May,  1787,  twenty-five  men,  eminent  in  the  com- 
munity for  Christian  benevolence,  met  and  formed  an  association 
called  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,"  this  title  was  changed  to  the  present  one  in 
1886.  Rt.  Rev.  William  White,  rector  of  old  Christ  Church 
(Second  Street),  was  its  president  for  forty-nine  years  until  his 
death.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  community  in  regard  to 
this  worthy  man,  was  beautifully  expressed  after  his  death  by  the 
daily  papers :  "If  he  went  forth,  age  paid  him  the  tribute  of  affec- 
tionate respect,  and  children  rose  up  and  called  him  blessed." 

The  principles  inaugurated  at  the  outset,  have  controlled  the 
plans  and  efforts  of  the  Society  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time,  with  necessary  modifications,  and  their  truth  and  value  have 
been  adundantly  confirmed  by  large  experience. 

Abuses  in  Prison. — In  1773,  John  Howard,  emphatically 
called  "the  philanthropist,"  entered  upon  a  self-sacrificing  course 
of  almost  unprecedented  devotion  to  humanity,  connected  with 
prisons  and  penal  institutions  generally,  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  His  personal  ob- 
servation of  dreadful  horrors  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  tortures 
by  "the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  and  cruel,"  are  too  dread- 
ful to  relate.  In  1777  he  published  a  large  volume,  his  State  of 
the  Prisons,  Thus  the  whole  world  was  put  in  possession  of 
facts,  many  of  a  most  horrible  character,  and  it  awakened  an  in- 
tense interest  everywhere,  of  benevolent  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
wrongs,  many  not  guilty  of  crimes  to  warrant  their  incarceration. 

Relief  in  this  State. — In  1787  the  civilized  world  rose  to 
the  necessity,  and  our  Legislature  listened  favorably  to  proposi- 
tions, and  enacted  laws  of  a  wiser  and  more  humane  character. 
Three  days  after,  a  man  condemned  to  death  had  been  pardoned, 
and  should  have  been  released  from  his  iron  chains  and  ballsr— but 
they  still  remained — ^this  Society  took  prompt  measures  at  once, 
and  the  prisoner  was  released  from  his  fetters,  and  they  effected 
his  discharge  from  confinement. 

Early  Contribution  to  the  Cause. — From  John  Dickin- 
son and  wife,  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  deed  of  ground  rents,  May, 
1788,  amounting  to  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings  ($38.66)  per 
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annum.  This  sum  (though  not  in  the  original  form)  still  con- 
tributes to  our  current  expenditure,  with  other  bequests  and 
donations  from  benevolent  donors. 

Considerations  in  Relation  to  the  Penal  System. — 
This  Society  never  has  contemplated  any  effort  towards  the  in- 
troduction of  any  new  system,  or  change  in  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciples of  prison  discipline;  but  has  striven  to  secure  efficient  and 
comprehensive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Acting  Committee,  to 
visit  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  with  a  view  to  their  reformation. 
The  more  we  lift  men  up  and  restore  them  to  his  manhood,  the 
more  the  quietude  of  our  homes  is  secured,  a  saving  in  police 
force  is  effected,  conspiracies  and  insurrections  are  avoided, 
violent  exciting  modes  of  punishment  are  dispensed  with,  separa- 
tion of  prisoners  from  recognizing  each  other  is  attempted  by  the 
separate  system  once  happily  inaugurated  at  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary. But  the  size  of  the  building  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
large  number  sent  there,  so  a*  semi-congregate  sysem  has  from 
necessity  been  grafted  on. 

Severity  of  the  Penal  Code. — ^At  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution,  nearly  a  score  of  crimes  were  subject 
to  capital  punishment.  In  1794  murder  in  the  first  degree  only 
could  be  punished  by  death,  and  has  so  continued  to  be  punished. 

Reforms  applied  for. — In  1788  the  Society  considered  the 
effect  on  the  prisoners  and  the  influence  of  society,  by  the  con- 
victs working  on  our  streets ;  and  petitioned  the  Legislature  that 
private  and  even  secluded  labor  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  disgraceful  manner  of  treatment. 

Abuses  Indicated  WERE  notaFew. — Insufficiency  of  cloth- 
ing, the  daily  allowance  of  food  (half  a  four-penny  loaf  of  bread  a 
day),  for  those  committed  for  trial,  and  no  allowance  at  all  to  de- 
tained witnesses;  no  provision  for  a  decent  lodging,  lying  on  the 
floor;  mingling  the  sexes  in  the  same  cell;  criminals,  debtors, 
and  the  untried  in  the  same  cell.  Parents  allowed  their  children 
with  them  in  the  jail,  the  larger  number  unemployed,  with  no 
work  or  exercise.  All  these  have  been  changed,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  this  venerable,  humane  Society. 

Reform  of  Penal  Code. — In  1794  the  Legislature  (through 
this  Society)  changed  the  State  Code,  installing  the  separate  and 
individual  cell  system;  but  the  number  of  cells  was  not  equal  to 
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one-third  the  average  number  of  convicts,  and  flie  Inspectors 
were  obliged  to  exercise  their  discretion. 

Later  we  find  a  most  gratif3ang  fact  on  record,  in  Robert 
Vaux's  letter  to  William  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  "That  the  cases 
treated  in  the  separate  cells  were  the  only  cases  of  real  reforma- 
tion, which  continued  throughout  the  lives  of  the  individuals, 
so  far  as  could  be  traced." 

In  1800  considerable  attention  was  given  to  instruction  of 
ignorant  prisoners  in  useful  knowledge;  vagrants  and  drunkards 
received  better  care;  the  matter  of  indiscriminate  pardons  to  the 
undeserving  received  a  wholesome  check  from  this  Society;  a 
prison  library  was  established,  and  prisoners  supplied  with  Bibles 
and  Testaments. 

Abuses  Revealed. — In  1814  the  grand  jury  of  Bucks 
County  brought  many  abuses  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
which  though  partially  removed  at  once,  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Western  Penitentiary,  at  Pittsburg,  in  1818.  The  Act  pro- 
vides "On  the  principle  of  the  solitary  (or  separate)  confinement 
of  the  convicts,  as  the  same  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  established 
by  law."     But  what  is 

The  Pennsylvania  System,  still  on  the  Statute  Book. — 
"An  individual  cell  for  every  prisoner,  and  that  each  prisoner  shall 
be  kept  wholly  separate  from  every  other  prisoner,  day  and  night, 
during  the  entire  term  of  confinement."  As  the  building  of  the 
Western  Penitentiary  did  not  increase  in  size  with  the  growing 
population,  the  doubling  up  began,  and  finally  the  whole  institu- 
tion adopted  the  congregate  system  by  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Eastern  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  erected  1829,  was 
emphatically  founded  on  the  Pennsylvania  System;  the  capacity 
of  cells  is  now  inadequate,  and  a  semi-congregate  system  is 
grafted  on,  without  any  authority  but  that  of  necessity. 

House  of  Refuge,  for  both  sexes  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
was  opened  in  1828,  and  has  become  a  splendid  institution  in  the 
State. 

County  Prison  (Moyamensing),  Philadelphia. — In  1831 
the  Legislature  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  Walnut  Street  Jail, 
and  the  erection  of  a  more  secure  place.  In  1835  the  law  pro- 
vided that  none  but  the  "official  visitors"  might  speak  to  the  con- 
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victs;  that  no  parent,  child,  attorney,  or  any  one  could  see  or  com- 
municate with  them;  this  wa&  maintained  for  a  time,  and  gradu- 
ally was  not  adhered  to,  till  1896,  when  our  judges  insisted  on 
the  law  being  obeyed;  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  condemned. 
When  the  Legislature  met  in  1897,  this  Society  memorialized  the 
Legislature  for  a  change  which  granted  the  Inspectors  the  right 
to  use  their  discretion  in  the  admission  of  visitors. 

House  of  Correction. — In  i860  this  Society  urged  the 
erection  of  this  house,  where  they  are  compelled  to  work,  as 
intermediate  between  the  almshouse  and  the  jail,  for  vagrants 
and  inebriates,  to  relieve  the  prisons. 

One  Most  Noticeable  Fact. — In  this  present  day,  the 
thought  of  those  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  Penology  is 
not  concerning  the  severity  of  prison  life,  nor  are  they  exercised 
as  to  erection  of  our  prison  buildings,  but  they  are  anxious  for 
the  reform  of  the  man  who  has  stumbled  and  fallen;  realizing  that 
he  is  still  a  man,  whom  God  hath  made  for  better  purposes,  and 
the  leading  thought  is  what  is  being  done,  or  can  be  done  to 
restore  him  his  manhood. 

We  cannot  but  admit  that  in  some  of  the  States  there  appears 
to  be  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  reformatory  ways  than  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  we  must  implore  our  Legislature  to  grant  per- 
mission that  works  more  of  a  salutary  and  reformatory  nature 
may  be  established  in  all  our  State  Prisons  and  County  Jails. 

While  we  realize  the  faithful  work  of  the  Acting  Committee 
of  Fifty  of  the  Society,  separately  visiting  the  prisoners  in  the 
cells  so  far  as  possible,  we  know  the  apparent  reformations  are 
not  so  many  as  we  had  hoped,  owing  to  the  adverse  plans  of  the 
present  care  throughout  the  State  in  the  Penitentiary  and  Jails. 

It  has  been  said,  we  have  all  the  foreign  element  from  almost 
every  country  of  the  world,  here  at  our  door;  and  we  need  a  more 
severe  regime  than  the  Eastern  and  Southern  or  Western  States ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  restore  a 
man  to  his  manhood,  and  fit  him  for  a  citizen  and  a  decent  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  mere  fact  of  his  incarceration  for  a  limited  time  in  a 
cell  with  other  men,  perchance  worse  than  himself,  and  the  oc- 
casional visit  from  the  Chaplain  and  the  visitor,  seldom  reforms 
him.     Give  him  light,  air,  ventilation,  education,  a  daily  task 
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in  the  reasonable  trades,  participation  in  Sunday  exercises,  a  con- 
fidence in  him  to  earn  his  merit,  arid  you  reach  his  better  heart; 
the  Warden,  Chaplain,  and  Overseers  very  soon  realize  the 
change  for  the  better. 

The  eye  of  all  these  United  States  is  on  the  g^ded  reforma- 
tories of  the  State  of  Massachusetts^  which  have  been  tried  long 
enough  to  show  most  remarkable  results;  and  several  States  have 
established  or  are  establishing  something  very  much  like  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  our  prisons  and  jails  may 
not  be  reconstructed  or  remodeled,  giving  the  men  the  work  to 
do,  that  the  reformatory  plans  may  be  installed,  seeing  that  the 
separate  system  has  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  overcrowding 
of  the  buildings  set  apart,  and  especially  as  our  Legislature  pro- 
hibits the  employment  in  any  manual  work  of  over  ten  per  cent, 
of  all  those  held  in  Prisons  and  Jails. 

Prison  Labor. — Many  a  man  is  longing  for  some  handi- 
work, besides  the  use  of  the  library,  to  exercise  his  mind  for 
healthful  exercise.  Circumstances  show  that  we  are  to  have  no 
longer  a  separate  system;  that  being  realized,  let  us  then  secure 
the  very  best  things  in  the  congregate  system,  of  the  g^ded  re- 
formatory plan,  so  far  as  the  Legislature  will  permit  the  change, 
to  be  something  better  and  more  hopeful  than  we  now  have.  • 

The  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary seems  to  show  that  this  overcrowding  of  two  or  more  in 
a  cell  (with  daily  manual  exercise  almost  wholly  cut  off  by  the 
State)  has  been  one  principal  cause  of  our  large  increase  in  the 
recommitments. 

Let  us  implore  our  Legislature  to  establish  the  best  known 
graded  reformatory  system,  that  many  instead  of  few  may  be  re- 
stored to  a  better  manhood.  In  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
much  more  difficult  for  the  visitor  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  prisoner 
in  the  presence  of  partners  in  crime,  and  the  present  arrangement 
provides  for  no  other  means,  hence  we  are  the  more  himiiliated 
by  the  little  apparent  success. 

County  Prison  Annex,  Holmesburg  Junction. — The 
same  condition  of  overcrowding  is  apparent  here,  and  the  men 
are  asking  for  some  work  to  do,  but  none  can  be  given  owing 
to  the  prohibitory  law;  and  in  a  great  State  like  Pennsylvania, 
looked  up  to  as  the  great  Republican  center,  and  doing  many 
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good  things,  it  seems  strange  that  our  lawmakers  should  deny 
the  right  and  privilege  of  means  to  restore  the  downtrodden 
prisoner  to  the  walks  of  a  better  manhood. 

The  State  Grants  to  Cities  of  the  First  Class  right 
to  establish  houses  of  detention  for  juvenile  criminals  between  eight 
and  sixteen  years,  to  remove  the  stigma  of  having  a  culprit  placed 
in  a  felon's  cell  in  the  County  Jail.  Progress  has  been  made 
toward  securing  this  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Mayor,  members 
of  the  bar,  and  some  of  our  Magistrates,  and  we  hope  ere  long  it 
may  be  established. 

Inequality  of  Sentences. — ^The  inequality  of  imposed 
sentences  for  the  same  offense  often  astonishes  us.  What  we 
need  is  an  indeterminate  sentence,  a  minimum  and  maximum  one; 
so  that  the  man  might,  by  careful  attention  to  duties  imposed  in 
the  reformatory  work,  earn  or  merit  the  shorter  term,  do  some 
manual  work  for  the  State's  account,  and  thereby  partly  or  wholly 
pay  for  his  care,  and  when  he  goes  out  show  himself  a  better 
man,  fitted  for  association  with  law-abiding  citizens. 

Official  Delegates  to  the  National  Prison  Congress. 
— Four  of  the  Acting  Committee  were  appointed  by  Governor 
Stone  official  delegates  at  large  to  the  National  Prison  Con- 
gress, held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  23d  to  27th,  1899. 
They  all  returned  a  voluminous  report  of  deep  interest  and  joy,  it 
being  the  largest  delegation  ever  held,  and  matters  of  real  in- 
terest to  our  people  were  treated  by  the  best  minds  of  our  country. 
State  Appropriation. — For  the  last  six  years  the  State 
Legislature  and  Governor  have  failed  to  grant  the  Society  the 
accustomed  $3,000  for  the  relief  of  its  discharged  prisoners,  to 
furnish  clothing  on  going  out  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
among  men,  for  transportation  to  their  homes,  or  tools  and  ac- 
cessories of  their  occupation  when  they  find  a  place  for  work; 
hence  the  Finance  Committee  were  charged  with  the  work  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  by  private  solicitation 
from  benevolent  donors.  Thus  far  it  has  succeeded  in  supplying 
the  lack,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  Philadel- 
phia for  this  continued  benevolence,  as  these  prisoners  are  the 
charges  of  the  State,  mostly  sent  here  from  its  many  eastern 
counties,  none  of  whom  aid  in  their  support,  or  care  to  help  them 
to  a  position  where  they  may  care  for  themselves  on  their  dis- 
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charge.    It  is  hoped  the  next  Legislature  will  relieve  our  neces- 
sity.   Until  then  we  must  continue  to  ask. 

Increase  of  Crime. — ^The  question  whether  crime  is  in- 
creasing or  not  is  one  of  practical  and  of  stupendous  importance, 
and  the  carefully  tabulated  statistics  often  need  a  statistician  him- 
self to  use  them.  In  this  and  some  other  States  it  does  seem  to 
have  increased  beyond  the  ratio  of  the  population.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  entire  State  has  been  under  the  Graded  Re- 
formatory System  for  several  years,  the  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  (Pettigrove),  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  work  and  is 
very  careful  of  conclusions,  said  at  a  recent  Prison  Congress  in 
substance:  ''Serious  crimes  are  not  increasing  in  Massachusetts 
faster  than  the  population  increases."  If  this  judgment  be  correct, 
then  let  every  one  examine  more  carefully  the  full  internal  work- 
ings of  the  system,  that  it  may  be  adopted  in  every  State. 

Eastern  Penitentiary. — ^The  statute  law  to-day  com- 
mands that  each  individual  convict  shall  be  provided  with  a  cell 
by  himself,  yet  it  holds  to-day  twice  the  number  of  prisoners  of 
cells  contained.  About  one-quarter  of  the  cells  are  occupied  by 
cne  man  each,  hence  the  balance  contains  two  or  more.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  two  causes:  First,  some  of  the  counties  have  poor 
jail  buildings,  some  are  overcrowded,  and  some  desire  to  avoid 
county  expense  of  the  care  of  the  prisoner;  and  Second,  our 
penitentiary  building  has  not  been  enlarged  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  necessities  of  population. 

When  a  judge  imposes  sentence  to  a  term  in  solitary  (or 
separate)  confinement  at  hard  labor,  it  is  really  a  term  with  a 
commutation  of  time  for  good  behavior  in  a  separate  cell ;  all  cells 
are  light  and  there  are  no  solitary  dungeons;  hard  labor  is  merely 
a  daily  simple  task  imposed;  there  is  no  hard  labor  like  the 
English  wheel  or  ball  and  chain. 

Three  corridors  have  been  added  since  its  erection  in  1829, 
and  the  work  almost  wholly  done  by  the  inmates.  This  taught 
skilled  labor  and  gave  employment.  Several  other  corridors 
might  be  erected,  and  the  work  of  altering  or  remodeling  done 
by  its  inmates  as  a  source  of  employment. 

Convict  Labor. — ^The  Legislative  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  convict  labor  recently  went  through  all  our 
State  prisons;  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  expressed  great  satis- 
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faction  of  the  management,  but  lamented  that  so  many  able- 
bodied  men  were  rusting  for  want  of  employment,  and  especially 
when  they  were  implored,  **Give  us  something  to  do."  The  plant 
for. manufacture  of  brooms,  mats,  stockings,  and  shoes  was  idle. 
It  seemed  to  impress  them  that  these  products  might  be  made 
and  sold  to  the  State  at  cost  price,  and  used  in  State  and  chari- 
table institutions;  and  also  decrease  the  expenditure  of  the  State 
for  State  charities,  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  taxation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  report  favorably  that  the  men  may 
be  employed. 

Food  Provided,  both  in  our  County  Jail  and  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  is  of  ample  quantity  and  quality.  Compared  with 
the  prisons  of  England  and  most  other  countries  it  is  considerably 
more.  For  those  that  are  sick,  the  physician  prescribes  the 
proper  diet  to  the  convalescents,  as  the  cases  require. 

Rewards  for  Merit. — In  most  of  our  American  prisons 
there  are  punishments  for  offenses,  and  rewards  for  good  conduct. 
In  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  the  reward  provided  by  the  act  of 
Assembly  is,  allowing  the  convict  of  one  year  or  more  to  shorten 
his  sentence  by  a  regular  scale,  and  it  has  proven  most  in- 
fluential. When  a  person  is  sentenced  to  a  certain  time,  there  is 
an  additional  penalty,  the  costs  of  court  (about  $16.75),  sind  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Inspectors  to  remit  this  for  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoner.  When  a  fine  is  also  imposed,  the  man  stands  com- 
mitted until  that  sentence  should  be  fulfilled,  but  he  may  take  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  law  for  the  fine.  A  one-year  prisoner  by 
good  conduct  gets  one  month  off,  commutation;  the  costs  are 
forgiven,  that  is  another  month  saved;  the  fine  is  remitted,  and  that 
is  three  months  saved.  So  that  a  sentence  which  seemed  to  in- 
volve sixteen  months'  imprisonment  may  by  good  conduct  be 
reduced  to  eleven  months.  A  similar  commutation  applies  to 
our  State  Penitentiaries. 

Penalties  and  Punishments. — It  is  difficult  to  make  com- 
parison between  the  legal  provisions  for  punishment  in  Europe 
and  those  of  this  country;  indeed,  there  is  little  system  in  practice 
here;  different  States  vary. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  gallows  for  first  degree  of  murder,  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  electrocution,  in  many  States  a 
life  incarceration.     In  Prussia  a  man  is  beheaded.     In  Holland 
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imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  Judge  determines  whether  it  shall 
be  in  a  separate  cell  or  the  congregate  system.  In  Italy  hard 
labor  for  life,  of  the  most  painful  kind,  working  with  chains  to 
their  feet.  In  Austria  the  penalty  is  hanging.  In  Belgium  the 
punishments  are  from  death  to  short  imprisonments,  but  very 
minute  and  executed  with  great  strictness;  after  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment a  convict  is  relieved  from  separate  confinement  dur- 
ing the  day.  Commutation  for  good  behavior  is  very  liberal, 
three  months  the  first  year,  four  months  the  second  year,  five 
months  for  the  sixth  year,  and  six  months  for  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  year.  This  is  remarkably  liberal,  and  leaves  to  the  convict 
his  own  release.  In  France  convictions  are  death,  hard  labor  for 
life,  deportation  (no  hard  labor  for  those  over  sixty  years  old). 
Discipline  is  severe,  but  not  cruel. 

Acting  Committee,  Visitors,  Pennsylvania. — ^They  arc 
to  deal  with  the  morals  and  manners  of  prisoners  of  both  classes 
(convict  and  untried)  in  the  County  Prison,  and  with  convicts  in 
the  Penitentiary.  There  are  special  limits  to  the  action  of  those 
visitors,  to  advise,  exhort,  teach,  and  assist  in  the  discharge  when 
they  leave.  The  Society  prohibits  any  attempt  to  procure,  or 
even  encourage,  applications  for  pardon.  The  visitors  are  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  make  them  good  men,  not  endeavor  to  make 
them  free  men.  Fifty  men  and  women  are  annually  selected 
from  the  contributing  membership,  and  are  assigned  to  the  work 
in  the  Penitentiary,  in  the  County  Prison  and  Annex,  and  to  the 
several  near-by  County  Jails;  who  visit  the  cells  and  seek  by  in- 
struction and  persuasion  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  detention; 
leading  them  away  from  false  ideas  of  their  own  rights  and  duties, 
and  to  adopt  resolves  of  virtue  that  they  may  put  into  practice, 
when  they  have  been  discharged  from  prison. 

The  work  of  the  visitor  is  to  improve  the  impression  which 
reflection  and  imprisonment  have  caused  upon  the  prisoner,  to 
make  him  feel  that  his  own  wrong  had  produced  the  evil.  We 
know,  as  others  know,  that  violation  of  State  laws  operate  to 
hinder  the  successful  work  of  the  visitors,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their 
zeal  for  good  works,  in  partially  relieving  misery  in  prison, 
that  they  continue  to  labor,  while  the  impediment  of  overcrowded 
cells  seems  to  forbid  success.  The  reformation  of  criminals  is 
only  begun  during  their  sentence,  and  it  is  only  when  set  at 
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liberty  and  freed  from  restraint  that  their  fair  promises  are 
tested. 

Prison  Agent,  Eastern  Penitentiary. — ^The  inmates  of 
the  Penitentiary  differ  in  some  degree  from  those  of  the  County 
Prison,  by  having  longer  terms  to  serve.  Their  cases  have  been 
tried  and  settled  by  the  court,  with  no  hope  of  release  until  the 
commuted  sentence  terminates;  except  the  vague  hope  of  their 
case  coming  before  the  Board  of  Pardons,  and  with  which  our 
Agent  has  nothing  to  do. 

Our  Agent  performs  a  work  the  State  does  not  provide  for, 
viz. :  suitable  clothing  on  going  out,  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
in  the  world;  tools  for  those  needing  them,  and  have  a  place 
secured  to  work;  often  purchasing  them  tickets  for  distant  homes, 
and  sometimes  seeing  them  on  the  train,  toward  their  homes; 
often  temporarily  helping  those  who  have  been  discharged  some 
months,  and  who  seem  worthy  of  aid,  trying  to  do  right  but  be- 
come stranded  (these  identified  by  their  prison  number). 

The  wise  provision  of  the  Society,  to  furnish  these  things 
through  our  Prison  Agent,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  the 
hearts  of  some  men  the  practical  influence  of  joy  and  comfort 
to  the  kind  words  and  advice  of  the  visitors  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee in  their  cells,  and  go  forth  with  earnest  resolve  to  lead  a 
better  life. 

The  Society  recognizes  that  their  responsibility,  with  regard 
to  criminals,  does  not  conclude  with  the  expiration  of  the  sentence, 
but  the  Committee  endeavor  to  secure  them  work,  and  start  them 
on  in  life's  better  ways. 

Prison  Agents,  County  Prison  and  Annex. — Besides 
Moyamensing,  there  is  the  Annex  at  Holmesburg  Junction. 
The  Board  of  Inspectors  have  an  Agent  who  attends  more  es- 
pecially to  the  court  trials.  This  Society  has  an  Agent  who  has 
to  do  more  especially  with  the  p  ^tit  cases  and  those  of  the  juvenile 
class,  but  both  work  in  harmony.  Into  the  County  Prison  comes 
every  person  who  is  to  be  tried  in  this  county,  whatever  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted.  Scores  of  people  every  day,  of  both  sexes; 
some,  after  rigid  examination,  depart  in  twenty-four  hours,  some 
are  detained  a  few  days  until  the  requisition  from  the  Magistrate 
be  had,  some  await  trial. 

Most  of  these  seem  to  think  their  cases  are  particular,  and 
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demand  help  of  the  agent,  who  has  to  visit  friends,  witnesses  and 
prosecutors.  Some  whose  offenses  are  small,  and  whose  patience 
is  smaller,  are  very  clamorous  for  the  service  of  the  Agent  to 
procure  their  release  from  the  Magistrate.  All  seem  to  cry  out 
against  the  action  of  the  officer  who  arrests,  or  the  magistrate 
who  commits.  Few  admit  guilt  and  regard  themselves  innocent, 
and  the  Agents  have  no  easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  through 
the  woven  meshes  of  crime.  The  cells  of  prisoners  abound  with 
undisciplined  talents  and  ung^teful  children;  and  at  court  the 
Judge  is  often  touched  by  a  mother  pleading  for  her  crim- 
inal son  (who  is  her  support),  who  has  many  times  violated  the 
law. 

Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society  has  always  partially  provided  the  discharged  with  suitable 
clothing  on  their  going  out,  by  aiding  them  to  reach  their  homes, 
by  necessary  tools  to  ply  their  trade  if  they  have  one,  by  starting 
them  in  the  peddling  business,  by  seeking  out  and  providing  a 
place  to  work,  nor  are  any  of  these  dismissed  at  once;  for  even 
considerable  time  after,  if  they  become  stranded,  the  Agent  is  ever 
ready  to  assist  the  worthy  further  (identified  by  their  number), 
and  there  are  many  applicants. 

Some  follow  their  own  inclination  and  go  to  the  Home  of 
Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners  (to  which  this  Society  con- 
tributes) and  find  temporary  work,  and  are  led  to  occupations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  discharged  convict  is  taken  in 
the  employ  of  one  of  our  Acting  Committee  in  shop  or  factory, 
and  a  detective,  seeing  him  there,  goes  to  the  employer  to  have 
his  little  say  about  the  man,  but  is  summarily  ejected  as  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  matters;  so  that  a  man  under  a  cloud 
of  sin  has  no  easy  matter  to  establish  himself  in  a  new  life  of 
virtue. 

Amid  all  these  direct  plans  for  aid,  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens bright  reforms  come  to  our  knowledge,  by  a  man  stopping 
in  at  the  Society's  office  to  thank  the  Agent  and  speak  of  his 
welfare  and  present  success  God  has  led  him  into.  In  former 
years  we  had  State  assistance  to  carry  on  this  work,  but  since 
1894  it  has  denied  that  help,  and  the  Society  has  been  obliged  to 
solicit  donations  from  the  benevolent  of  our  city  to  augment  our 
small  income. 
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Cause  of  Crime;  Its  Promotion. — It  has  been  said,  "Pov- 
erty is  the  parent  of  crime;"  sometimes  it  is  eminently  true.  But 
crime,  like  other  matters,  has  an  ancestry;  it  may  have  been  the 
result  of  poverty,  which  had  a  parentage  so  distinct  that  it  may 
be  traced  back  to  another  ancestry.  Among  all  the  tenants  of  the 
cells  we  scarcely  find  one  that  has  not  wasted  patrimony;  or, 
what  is  worse,  wasted  good  opportunities  of  obtaining  wealth, 
neglecting  business  duties  for  dissipation  and  riot.  When  the 
patrimony  or  early  gains  failed  they  ceased  to  keep  company  with 
former  associates  and  sank  into  the  ranks  of  poverty,  bad  tastes 
cultivated  and  acquired,  yet  reckoned  among  the  virtuous  of  that 
rank,  until  crime  was  the  parent,  not  the  child  of  poverty. 

Parental  neglect  of  children  is  a  most  prolific  parent  of 
crime,  to  fill  our  jails  with  those  who  needed  love  and  parental 
instruction.  In  this  fast  age,  the  dishonesty  and  knavery  to  ac- 
quire wealth  quickly  is  a  cause  apparent,  the  utter  neglect  of 
moral  discipline. 

Some  people  say:  "It  seems  strange  with  the  exposure  of 
embezzlement  that  the  crime  should  continue."  Yes,  many  are 
warned,  but  they  could  not  relinquish  fraud  without  certain  ex- 
posure. 

Young  men  who  did  not  acquire  a  trade  in  youth  as  a  means 
of  support  have  often  abused  a  trust  to  which  they  had  not  been 
reared,  thus  giving  of  themselves  an  example  of  crime  cause. 

The  crying  evil  of  the  present  day  is  falsehood,  which  soon 
ripens  into  perjury.  For  example :  Persons  going  abroad  bring 
back  many  things  purchased,  knowing  that  there  are  duties  to 
be  paid  the  Government  The  question  is  often  asked,  "Are  there 
any  dutiable  articles  in  the  trunk?"  And  the  answer  is  generally, 
"No."  And  sometimes  it  is  strengthened  by  an  oath, 
though  it  has  much  lessened  in  later  years  for  fear  of  exposure, 
the  heavy  fines,  and  the  danger  of  imprisonment.  Falsehood  the 
parent  of  perjury  is  a  growing  evil ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  criminals  seem  given  to  reckless  lying,  which  comes  largely 
from  the  want  of  proper  parental  instruction. 

House  of  Detention,  Juvenile. — ^About  three  hundred 
annually  of  both  sexes,  between  eight  and  sixteen  years,  are 
brought  to  the  County  Prison  and  placed  in  a  felon's  cell — ^fifty 
per  cent  on  inquiry  are  discharged  by  the  magistrate  without 
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trial,  principally  first  minor  offense;  twenty-five  per  cent,  dis- 
charged at  the  trial,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  detained  for  punish- 
ment. It  is  the  desire  to  remove  this  stigma  of  being  a  felon, 
and  the  Legislature  designed  a  law  to  provide  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  a  House  of  Detention  for  juveniles,  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
County  Inspectors;  but  as  yet  benevolent  generosity  has  not  pro- 
vided a  suitable  building,  though  our  Mayor,  Magistrates,  and 
members  of  the  bar  have  been  apparently  interested  in  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect  of  its  being  secured  in  the 
near  future. 

Reformatories. — ^The  State  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon 
partially  fills  a  gap  of  humane  provision,  and  seems  to  be  well 
conducted,  except  that  it  does  not  hold  the  incorrigfible.  The 
young  man  who  does  not  or  who  can  not  keep  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  merit  is  sent  for  his  full  term  to  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary; it  generally  happens  he  is  put  in  a  cell  with  a  much 
older  man,  and  one  who  has  served  several  terms;  the  last  dread- 
ful influence  is  that  he  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  crook,  with  all  the 
care  and  persuasion  of  the  good  offices  of  the  visitor  of  the  Acting 
Committee. 

We  have  not  really  tried  our  Reformatory  long  enough  to 
say  much  of  its  merits,  but  we  look  with  anxious  eye  for  the  re- 
sults of  the  established  State  Reformatory  System  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School. 

The  Elmira  System  (as  present  conducted)  attracts  our  most 
earnest  consideration;  like  Ohio,  it  is  adapted  to  a  certain  class, 
with  a  minimum  and  maximum  limit  of  detention,  with  a  pro- 
gressive classification.  In  most  of  the  States  the  system  has  been 
wisely  administered,  and  in  only  one,  Dakota,  has  it  been 
abandoned. 

In  every  prison  where  the  Elmira  System  has  been  adopted, 
either  partially  or  as  a  whole,  any  shortcomings,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  traceable  to  inefficient  administration.  Of  course  politics 
must  be  eliminated,  and  the  merit  system  must  be  absolute.  The 
Superintendent  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  trusted  with  the 
selection  of  his  subordinates.  Hence  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
with  900  prisoners  has  already  merited  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of 
American  reformatories. 

Reformatories  cannot  greatly  reduce  crime  until  they  can 
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reach  back  to  the  beginning  of  life,  and  to  conditions  in  which 
all  intelligent  and  Christian  efforts  to  perfect  the  coming  genera- 
tion must  appeal  to  conscience  and  moral  sense. 

Criminal  Insane. — ^They  are  generally  reclaimable,  wheij 
judicious  treatment  is  commenced  in  good  season;  the  devoted 
labors  of  the  physicians  in  our  two  principal  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane in  Philadelphia  show  how  hopeful  the  means  of  many 
restorations  are.  The  Almshouse  of  this  city  has  a  most  dis- 
proportionate number  of  insane  paupers,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
gratification  and  wonder  to  find  that  they  are  so  treated  that 
many  are  restored  to  reason. 

The  criminal  insane  are  denominated  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  some  crime,  and  afterward  found  to  be  insane. 
Such  persons  should  not  be  liable  to  "criminal  treatment,"  hav- 
ing committed  crime  during  established  insanity;  it  only  seems 
consistent  with  the  enlarged  views  of  humanity  which  are  enjoyed 
in  this  age. 

That  there  does  not  at  present  exist  in  this  State  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  what  are  called  the  criminal  insane  is  evident, 
and  some  are  detained  in  our  prisons  in  separate  cells  without  the 
operation  of  remedial  means  to  restore  their  reason.  For  many 
years  we  have  implored  our  lawmakers  to  provide  for  this  class, 
but  it  is  repeatedly  put  off. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  at  court,  and  see  how  frequently 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  advanced  by  members  of  the  bar  for  their 
client,  and  how  ready  most  juries  are  to  clear  the  accused  on 
that  supposed  ground,  see  very  many  cleared  every  year  from 
punishment  due  by  law.  The  plea  of  insanity  seems  to  the  ob- 
server to  be  too  easily  sanctioned  by  the  jury. 

There  are  laws  in  this  State  that  bear  kindly  on  the  cases  of 
the  insane,  and  there  are  asylums  and  hospitals  for  their  gratu- 
itous support.  The  latter,  perhaps,  should  be  multiplied,  and  the 
former  be  modified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  more  generally  prac- 
tically useful. 

In  Ohio  recent  provision  was  made  (on  i,ooo  acres  of  land) 
for  the  erection  of  three  buildings  annually,  accommodating  one 
hundred  each,  and  the  work  being  done  almost  wholly  by  the  in- 
mates (the  first  summer  sheltered  in  tents),  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  colony  will  very  soon  become  self-supporting. 
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Wardens  and  Superintendents. — Some  are  larg^,  gen- 
erous-hearted, good  men,  ruling  with  a  firm  hand,  and  with  the 
thought  of  God  always  in  mind.  In  those  Institutions  with  the 
faithful  Chaplain,  we  cannot  but  observe  an  apparent  larger 
measure  of  the  number  of  those  who  seem  to  be  reformed,  and 
certainly  show  a  good  degree  of  promise,  for  a  better  moral  and 
spiritual  life  when  they  depart.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  a  proper  leader.  What  we  need  is  tried  men, 
in  the  care  of  prisoners,  a  man  with  a  big  heart,  not  a  man  with 
a  pull;  for  if  politics  enter  in  his  selection,  almost  invariably 
failure  seems  inscribed  on  the  portal  he  enters  to  govern. 

It  seems  as  though  the  time  had  come  when  we  needed  a 
technical  school  of  education  to  fit  men  for  this  special  branch  of 
the  work.  Something  like  the  preparation  required  for  Chaplains 
in  England  and  Japan.  To  the  want  of  proper  selection  of  good 
men  is  attributed  most  of  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  we  hear 
of,  which  the  general  public  do  not  agree  to,  nor  sanction. 

Almost  every  foreign  country  to-day  is  looking  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  results  of  reform.  Why?  Because 
they  know  that  many  offenders  have  been  banished  or  aided  to 
this  free  country,  and  are  anxious  to  learn  how  we  hold,  govern, 
and  reform  the  oflscouring  of  the  world. 

Prison  Chaplains. — In  most  of  our  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, and  in  some  of  the  County  Jails,  the  faithful  Chaplain 
(sometimes  designated  moral  instructor)  works  side  by  side  in 
harmony  with  the  Warden  or  Superintendent.  The  kind  word  of 
advice  and  the  personal  influence  of  an  interested  and  true 
Christian  heart  are  soon  appreciated  by  the  prisoner,  who  learns 
to  respect  his  frequent  visits  and  look  forward  to  them;  he  learns 
to  love  him  as  a  dear  friend,  and  often  turns  sincerely  to  our 
best  Friend  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  every-day  influence 
seems  to  have  changed  his  wicked  mind,  and  he  goes  forth  into 
the  world  a  better  man. 

General  Separate  System. — ^William  Penn,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  accounted  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  humane 
system  of  treating  criminals,  and  received  his  ideas  from  Holland. 
The  Dutch  introduced  the  separate  system  or  that  of  individual 
treatment,  which  was  not  solitary  confinemenf,  but  preventing 
criminals    from    corrupting   each    other.     The   prisoners    were 
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trained  to  useful  work,  placed  under  the  care  of  schoolmasters, 
ministers,  and  others. 

John  Howard  examined  minutely  many  prisons  of  different 
countries  and  his  published  book  of  the  dreadful  horrors  in  many 
of  them  stirred  the  world.  About  1830,  in  this  country,  many  of 
the  States  went  to  the  other  extreme,  of  solitary  confinement  in 
underground  cells;  even  Connecticut  utilized  an  unused  copper 
mine  for  a  prison  dungeon,  without  light,  work,  books,  or  instruc- 
tion. Suicide  and  death  resulted  to  many  victims.  As  a  neces- 
sary revulsion,  prison  separation  took  place  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  man  whom  Charles  Dickens  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  desired  to  be  liberated  lived  forty-two  years  after- 
ward, surviving  the  novelist  by  fourteen  years,  and  finally  came 
back  voluntarily  to  the  same  Philadelphia  separate  (not  solitary) 
prison,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  finish  his  life  there,  as  an  asylum, 
among  old  friends  and  officers.   This  strange  request  was  granted. 

The  Youth  of  our  Prisoners. — Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines, 
Superintendent  United  States  Census,  gives  some  startling  in- 
formation. "Of  the  87,329  in  all  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
United  States  in  1898,  they  were  distributed  among  different 
grades  of  prisons  as  follows:  More  than  half  in  State  Prisons  and 
Penitentiaries;  more  than  one-fourth  in  County  Jails  or  leased  out 
by  counties  in  Southern  States;  the  rest  mainly  in  city  prisons, 
workhouses,  and  houses  of  correction;  very  few  in  naval  and 
military  prisons,  hospitals,  and  insane  asylums. 

"One-eighth  of  the  whole  number  were  found  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  More  than  one-fourth  in  the  three  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Their  average  age  was 
thirty-eight  years  eight  months;  very  nearly  half  under  thirty, 
and  about  a  third  under  twenty-five;  one-eighth  under  twenty. 

"The  average  age  of  a  pauper  is  fifty  years;  of  a  negro 
prisoner,  twenty-seven  years  six  months;  of  a  native  white 
prisoner,  thirty-six  years;  foreign,  white  prisoner,  thirty-six  years 
nine  months.  The  average  of  a  thief,  twenty-eight  years  four 
months,  and  of  a  prisoner  charged  with  crime  against  person, 
thirty-two  years  four  months;  of  a  disorderly  person,  thirty-three 
years  ten  months." 

The  most  startling  statistics  set  forth  is  the  youth  of  the 
average  convict  in  our  country.     That  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
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inmates  of  three  State  Prisons  should  be  under  thirty  years  of 
age  should  be  a  warning  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  future  of 
our  country. 

When  we  consider  that  many  first  committals  were  brought 
on  by  deeds  of  crime,  through  distress  and  want;  and  a  large 
percentage  not  bom  thieves  and  criminals;  and  that  many  show 
a  sincere  desire  to.  live  a  better  life  if  they  could  only  have  a 
chance;  we  can  see  what  sympathy  is  needed  in  the  hope  of  their 
being  brought  back  to  the  joy  of  honest,  happy  and  respectable 
livelihood. 

Right  glad  are  we  that  volunteers,  or  official  visitors,  are 
active  in  some  States  not  having  enthroned  the  Reformatory  Sys- 
tem, to  lift  up  the  eyes  of  such  to  the  star  of  hope,  and  to  proffer 
them  a  chance  of  living  a  new  life. 

Separate  Woman's  Prison. — Chaplain  J.  L.  Milligan,  of 
the  Western  Penitentiary,  who  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a 
penologist,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  Separate  Woman's  Prison 
and  Reformatory,  within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
ground  that  this  great  Commonwealth  should  not  be  so  far 
behind  the  times,  compared  with  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Indiana. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  convicts  in  the  woman's  depart- 
ment at  the  Western  Penitentiary,  and  about  twenty  in  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary.  But  these  figures  do  not  show  the  criminal 
element  among  the  female  sex.  At  the  workhouses  and  jails  there 
are  to  be  found  any  number  of  women  serving  short  sentences 
for  larceny  and  the  like,  who  would  in  the  event  of  establishment 
of  a  woman's  prison  and  reformatory  be  sentenced  to  such  an  in- 
stitution. At  present  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do,  and  little 
prospect  of  reformation.  The  establishing  of  a  woman's  prison 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  demonstrates 
the  need  of  such  in  every  State.  It  would  prove  a  benefit  to  this 
State,  in  two  ways:  First,  give  them  opportunity  to  reform,  and 
lead  a  life  of  usefulness  when  released,  and  Second,  their  handi- 
work could  be  employed  on  State  account. 

Juvenile  Crime  Schools. — In  this  State  there  is  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  both  sexes,  between  eight  and  sixteen,  to  which 
the  incorrigible  are  sent,  by  the  Magistrates;  in  other  States 
called  industrial  schools;  in  all,  different  trades  are  taught,  in- 
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eluding  farming,  and  a  vigorous  home  influence  is  carefully  pur- 
sued, and  not  a  few  have  shown  great  promise  in  after  life. 

While  other  countries  no  doubt  have  something  like  it,  we 
must  notice  the  rapidly  changing  country  of  Japan.  Mr.  Kosuke 
Tomeoka,  a  Christian  minister  at  Kyota,  was  appointed  a  Prison 
Chaplain,  after  three  years  of  earnest  work  and  highly  regarded 
by  ail  State  officials,  he  spent  three  years  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  observe  our  reform  methods — ^at  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Before  his  return  to  Japan,  he  visited  a  large 
number  of  the  best  equipped  prisons  and  reformatories  in  the 
Northern  States. 

On  his  return  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  chaplaincy, 
but  published  a  book  on  prison  reform,  several  essays,  and 
made  many  addresses  in  different  parts  of  Japan.  His  careful 
preparation  of  the  several  departments  of  penology  established  a 
reputation,  and  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chaplain  in  the  model 
prison  at  Sugamo.  The  five  Buddhist  chaplains  resigned,  not 
with  any  hostility,  for  the  Buddhist  priests  assured  him  they  de- 
sired to  be  associated  with  him,  and  learn  his  methods.  In  1899 
he  was  appointed  instructor  in  a  school  for  training  prison  offi- 
cials at  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Tomeoka  is  profoundly  interested  in  the  work  of  child- 
saving  as  a  promising  means  of  preventing  crime,  and  for  the  in- 
corrigible. His  friends  enabled  him  to  secure  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Sugamo  and  erect  proper  buildings.  His  extended  ob- 
servations at  home  and  abroad  regarding  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  reclamation  of  criminals,  became  deeply  im- 
pressed on  his  people;  and  there  is  hardly  one  interested  in  the 
work  of  criminal  reform  (even  in  this  country)  who  does  not  base 
his  hopes  on  the  reformatories  for  criminals  and  neglected 
children. 

In  1897  by  a  special  act  of  clemency,  on  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  10,000  criminals  were  released  from  confine- 
ment; since  then  sixty-nine  (69)  per  cent,  have  returned  to  prison 
for  fresh  crimes.  The  "Sugamo  Katei  Gakko,"  or  family  school, 
is  now  established,  receiving  not  only  waifs,  but  the  incorrigible 
below  sixteen  years,  sent  by  officials  and  otherwise,  and  solicits 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  and  all  visitors  interested 
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in  the  prevention  of  crime»  and  the  elevation  of  many  despised 

children. 

Rescue  and  Prevent;  Startling  Facts  and  Figurbs. — 
One  Sunday  evening  at  the  Sunday  Breakfast  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  a  very  full  and  clear  answer  was  given  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  by  950  poor,  unfortunate  and  discouraged  persons. 
I.  How  many  had  Christian  parents  and  were  instructed  in  the 
religions  life  in  younger  days?  Ninety  per  cent  raised  their 
hands.  2.  How  many  were  faithful  Sunday-school  sch(4ars? 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  raised  their  hands.  3.  How  many  have 
been  brought  to  the  present  misfortune  by  strong  drink? 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  replied.  4.  How  many  commenced  drink- 
ing before  they  were  twenty-one  years  old?  Seventy  per  cent, 
voted  they  did.  5.  How  many  deliberately  started  out  to  be 
drunkards?  Two  persons  raised  their  hands.  6.  How  many 
started  drinking  with  the  idea  they  could  stop  when  they  wanted 
to?  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  drinkers  raised  their  hands. 
7.  How  many,  with  their  experience,  will  urge  young  men  not  to 
follow  the  path  of  their  walking?  'Ninety-eight  per  cent.,  nearly 
every  hand  was  raised.  8.  How  many  are  desirous  to  give  up 
their  sinful  ways,  and  make  an  attempt  to  lead  a  better  life? 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  held  up  their  hands,  and  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  came  forward  for  prayer.  All  these  answers  were  taken 
with  great  care,  and  exact  statistics.  These  answers  show 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  950  men  coming  to  the  association  arc 
brought  to  the  sad,  deplorable  plight  by  strong  drink;  and  that 
the  drinking  habit  began  before  they  were  twenty-one  years  old. 

Amid  all  these  men's  better  nature,  blunted  and  scarred  by 
the  awful  crime  of  rum  and  other  sins,  deep  down  in  the  heart  there 
is  still  some  good,  which  prompts  them  to  say  almost  to  a  man: 
"Use  all  your  influence  and  power  to  keep  young  men  from  the 
path  we  have  been  walking,  for  it  will  in  the  end  bring  them  to 
prison." 


MICHAEL  J.  CASSIDY, 
Our  Late  Warden,  for  twenty  years,  Eastern  Sute  Penitentiary. 
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AT  THE  PRISON  GATE. 
True  as  Told  by  Mrs.  Annie  A.  Preston. 

"Passing  the  State's  prison  at  Wethersfield  on  foot,  one  Spring 
morning,  thirty  years  ago,"  said  an  old  gentleman  recently,  one 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  "I  saw 
the  gate  open,  a  man  come  out,  and  the  g^te  closed  again.  The 
man  looked  pale  and  worn  and  sad.  He  stood  by  the  g^te  in 
the  broad  May  sunshine  in  a  perplexed,  undecided  way,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  road,  up  at  the  sky,  and  then  stood 
with  bowed  head. 

"  'Where  now,  my  friend?'     I  asked,  cheerfully. 

"  'I  don't  know,  good  sir,'  replied  the  man,  sadly.  'I  was  just 
thinking  that  I  would  throw  my  hat  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  . 
go  the  way  the  wind  blew  it.  I  would  rather  go  back  into  the 
prison,  but  they  won't  have  me,  now  that  I  have  worked  out  my 
sentence.  They  won't  have  me  there,  and  I  don't  suppose  they 
will  have  me  anywhere,'  he  went  on,  in  a  broken  voice,  'but  I 
have  got  to  be  somewhere.  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of 
,me;  foresight  isn't  as  good  as  hindsight,  sir.' 

"  'I  am  walking  to  Hartford ;  take  passage  with  me,'  I  said. 

"  'You  won't  care  to  be  seen  in  such  company,'  he  replied, 
looking  at  me  incredulously.  'Perhaps  you  don't  understand 
that  I  have  just  worked  out  a  sentence  in  the  State's  prison  here.' 

"  'I  understand,*  I  said.  'We  are  all  wayfarers;  come  along 
and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  and  decide  as  we  go  what  can  be 
done  for  you.' 

"It  was  a  lovely  warm  day.  We  walked  slowly  and  talked  a 
good  deal,  or  rather  my  companion  talked,  and  I  encouraged  him 
to  do  so.  He  answered  my  questions  frankly,  clutching  hungrily 
at  my  ready  sympathy.  He  was  very  free  to  talk  of  himself,  and 
said  at  last,  as  I  smiled  at  some  unimportant  disclosure: 

"  'Reserve  was  never  one  of  my  failings,  sir.  If  I  tell  anything, 
I  tell  all.    That  is  the  way  I  came  to  get  into  prison.     Had  I 
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kept  silent,  I  should  have  gone  free;  but  by  this  time,  my  heart, 
full  of  pent-up  sin,  would  have  been  a  mass  of  corruption.' 

"I  found  that  he  had  made  shoes  in  the  prison. 

"  1  never  had  a  trade  before,' he  said.  *I  think  if  I  had  I  would 
not  have  fallen  into  errors.  Had  I  had  a  legitimate  way  of  get- 
ting a  living,  I  would  not  have  been  tempted  as  I  was.  I  have  a 
good  trade  to  began  on  now,  however.  I  have  brought  that 
away  with  me,  as  well  as  the  bitter  memory  and  a  lasting  dis- 
*  grace.' 

"  'It  is  not  the  fact  of  our  being  in  prison,  but  the  crime  that 
carried  you  there,  wherein  lies  the  sin,'  I  said. 

"  *  But  those  who  are  not  found  out  escape  the  disgrace,"  he 
replied  bitterly,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  I  hastened  to  say : 

"  *I  think  I  know  a  man  here  in  the  city  who  will  hire  you. 
He  is  a  large  shoe  manufacturer,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a 
place  for  you  as  a  favor  to  me,  even  if  he  does  not  really  need  a 
man.' 

"The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  confident  I  felt  that 
.  my  friend  would  take  him  into  his  manufactory. 

"  'If  I  were  in  your  place,'  I  said  as  we  entered  the  city,  'I 
would  not  lisp  a  word  about  having  been  in  prison.' 

"The  poor  fellow  stopped  short  and  looked  at  me.  The 
hopeful  look  dropped  out  of  his  face,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  said,  in  a  broken  voice: 

"  'You  have  been  very  kind,  but  I  had  better  bid  you  good-  ^ 
by,  sir.     I  cannot  live  and  lie.     I  promised  my  God  last  night,  in 
my  cell  that  was  so  dark  at  first,  but  so  light  at  last,  when  Jesus 
came  to  me  there,  that  I  would  be  true  whatever  befell  me,  and  I 
will  keep  my  word.' 

"  'Forgive  me  for  tempting  you  at  the  outset,'  I  said;  'come 
on.' 

"I  saw  my  friend,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  had  a 
little  talk  with  my  man,  and  made  a  bargain  with  him.  That 
night,  just  at  the  hour  for  the  shop  to  close,  we  three  went  into 
the  work-room. 

"  'Here  is  a  poor  fellow  who  was  discharged  this  morning 
from  the  Connecticut  State's  prison,'  said  the  proprietor.  'I  am 
going  to  give  him  a  start  in  life  by  taking  him  into  the  shop;  he 
will  begin  work  to-morrow.' 
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"There  were  indignant  glances  among  the  men,  and  one 
spoke  up  hastily: 

"  1  shall  leave  if  he  stays.     I  will  not  work  with  a  jail-bird.' 

"  'Very  well,'  said  the  employer,  'any  one  who  wishes  to 
leave  can  bring  in  a  bill  of  his  time  in  the  morning.' 

"Only  one  man,  the  man  who  had  constituted  himself  spokes- 
man, left.  Ten  years  later  that  discharged  convict  was  the  owner 
of  that  manufactory,  and  the  man  who  would  not  work  with  a  'jail 
bird'  was  one  of  the  journeymen.  As  I  said,  to  begin  with,  that 
was  thirty  years  ago.  That  man  whom  I  met  at  the  prison  door 
is  now  a  Senator  in  the  Legislature  of  one  of  our  New  England 
States.    He  said  to  me  this  day: 

"  'I  tremble  when  I  think  what  the  result  might  have  been 
had  an  evil  instead  of  a  good  friend  met  me  outside  of  the  prison 
door.' " 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
GENERAL  SECRETARY. 

In  presenting  my  Eleventh  Annual  Report  it  is  with  feelings 
of  devout  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly  Father  that  He  has  spared 
my  life  through  another  year  that  I  might  still  labor  in  this  part 
of  His  vineyard,  and  that  He  has  given  me  the  health  and  strength 
for  this  service.  I  can  truly  say  in  my  own  experience  that  work 
for  the  Master  is  a  pleasant  service,  and  brings  its  own  reward, 
that  "peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understanding/'  There 
is  in  the  community  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Prison  Society.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  many  letters 
I  have  received  during  the  past  year,  commending  the  noble  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  wishing  us  great  success  in  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  discharged  prisoners,  many  accompanying 
their  good  wishes  with  a  generous  donation. 

The  time  was  when  even  good-hearted  Christian  people 
thought  that  one  who  had  committed  a  crime  was  incarcerated  in 
a  prison  only  for  punishment  and  deservedly  so,  but  that  has 
given  way  for  the  feeling  that  reformation  is  possible,  and  this  we 
think  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  The  idea  that  those  who 
have  violated  the  law  of  the  land  and  have  been  placed  be- 
hind prison  bars  are  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption  is  too  mon- 
strous to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  We  must  work  on  and 
work  ever,  and  we  have  many  evidences  that  our  labor  has  been 
productive  of  good  results. 

We  must  hold  forth  the  beacon  of  hope  to  those  who  are  at 
times  discouraged;  cheer  them  up  with  the  assurance  that  if  they 
will  give  up  their  evil  ways,  "cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do 
right,"  there  may  yet  be  a  bright  future  before  them. 

The  visits  that  I  have  made  have  been  a  source  of  comfort 
to  myself,  and  I  trust  of  advantage  to  those  visited.  This  I  am 
sure  will  also  be  the  experience  of  every  Christian  visitor — ^when 
we  water  others  we  will  ourselves  be  watered.  Some,  it  is  true, 
listened  to  my  words  of  counsel  and  advice  with  but  little  favor  and 
with  less  concern  for  their  eternal  welfare;  many  others  are  sensible 
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that  their  lives  have  been  a  lamentable  failure — ^their  sinful  ways 
gave  them  no  happiness,  but  always  brought  them  into  trouble; 
these  received  my  visits  with  evident  pleasure;  with  such  there  is 
hope  of  future  improvement  and,  it  is  hoped,  permanent  reforma- 
tion.    I  have  had  many  sweet  seasons  with  such. 

While  I  attend  to  their  physical  wants  in  providing  them 
with  suitable  clothing  on  their  discharge,  I  always  make  a  point 
to  have  a  religious  opportunity  with  them,  giving  a  parting  bless- 
ing; pointing  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world — holding  up  to  them  the  glorious  truth  that  Jesus 
Chriit  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  none  so  depraved 
but  that  his  blood  shed  on  Mount  Calvary  can  cleanse  from  all  sin. 

This  must  be  the  mission  of  every  faithful  visitor.  Reforma- 
tion must  be  the  keynote  of  all  our  visits. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  an  evidence  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject 
of  penology,  I  may  mention  that  I  received  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  asking  for  information  on  this  subject.  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  Japanese  clergyman  who  is  now  in  California  and 
is  preaching  in  Sacramento,  who  says  he  wants  to  "learn  of 
criminology  and  prison  instruction,"  thinks  it  may  be  his  mission 
to  engage  in  this  work.  Another  writes  from  Ohio  that  a  com- 
pany of  business  men  are  discussing  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  criminals  when  they  are  released  from  prison  in  view  of  re- 
forming them,  and  encouraging  them  to  become  better  citizens 
and  assisting  them  to  obtain  emplojrment,  etc. 

The  formation  of  prisoners'  aid  societies  is  being  proposed 
in  many  places;  which  is  an  evidence  of  growth  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  recognized  as  being 
an  authority  on  these  subects. 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  prison  matters  is  solicited. 
Over  1,000  libraries  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline;  in  addition  a  circular 
was  sent,  asking  whether  they  desired  back  numbers  of  which 
we  had  a  large  number  on  hand.  This  met  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse, so  that  now  they  are  all  disposed  of. 

If  any  persons  to  whom  this  Journal  is  sent  have  back 
numbers  previous  to  January,  1898  and  1899,  which  they  do  not 
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wish  to  keep,  ^hey  would  confer  a  favor  by  sending  them  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  as  we  have  a  demand  from 
libraries  for  them. 

WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  ACTING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Acting  Committee  meets  monthly,  when  reports  arc  re- 
ceived from  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary, the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  House  of  Correction,  Asso- 
ciated Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons,  General  Sec- 
retary, and  from  many  of  the  County  Prisons  of  the  State. 

The  General  Society  meets  quarterly. 

THE  EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

We  are  favored  at  the  present  time  in  having  so  many  earnest 
Christian  workers  as  official  visitors  at  this  institution;  especially 
are  we  blessed  in  having  an  unusual  number  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel;  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  such  should  go  among  the 
prisoners  to  tell  them  of  the  "old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love." 

To  each  visitor  a  special  division  is  assigned,  so  that  every 
prisoner  is  expected  to  have  a  visit  from  one  of  our  members 
at  least  once  in  two  weeks.  This  Penitentiary  as  well  as  the 
Philadelphia  County  Prison  and  other  County  Prisons  are  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Separate  System.  While  the  law  states 
that  the  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  "separate  and  solitary  confine- 
ment," this  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  solitary 
confinement.  We  have  no  dungeons  or  dark  cells  as  those  con- 
ducted on  a  different  system  have.  The  overseers  see  them  three 
times  a  day.  The  Chaplain,  officially  called  Moral  Instructor,  and 
his  assistant  visit  them  as  frequently  as  possible,  members  of  our 
committee,  and  frequent  visits  from  their  relatives  and  friends; 
so  that  they  are  under  good  influences,  rather  than  the  bad  in- 
fluences of  association  with  others  more  depraved  than  them- 
selves under  the  congregate  system.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
not  the  separate  system  to  perfection  as  we  should,  as  with  a  little 
over  700  cells  and  more  than  1,200  prisoners,  some  have  to  be 
doubled  up;  but  the  cells  are  very  large.  The  fault  is  with  the 
Legislature  in  not  providing  more  prison  cells  so  that  the  law 
can  be  carried  out.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  better  results  would 
follow  if  the  separate  system  could  be  strictly  enforced.  It  should 
be  more  properly  called  the  individual  treatment,  dealing  with 
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each  according  to  the  disposition,  habits,  crime,  and  previous  en- 
vironment of  the  convict.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  where  all 
are  associated  together.  While  we  have  an  hour's  service  in  each 
block,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Moral  Instructor,  on  the  Sab^ 
bath-day,  what  can  he  do  during  the  week  in  personally  visiting 
1,200  prisoners?  Rev.  Joseph  Welsh  and  his  assistant,  Rev.  H. 
Cresson  MacHenry,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfart 
of  the  prisoners.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  so 
effectual  in  our  efforts  at  reformation  as  going  iftside  the  cell  and 
talking  with  the  man  face  to  face. 

Warden  Cassidy  has  been  very  ill  most  of  the  dme  since  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Congress,  at  Hartford,  Conn.', 
where  he  was  taken  dangerously  sick  last  September;  and  his 
work  temporarily  assigned  to  another.  His  long  duration  of 
faithful  service  and  his  present  feeble  health  make  one  fear  h^ 
may  pass  away  from  earth  before  the  publication  of  this  report*. 

We  meet  with  many  instances  both  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  Philadelphia  County  Priscm  where  our  efforts 
have  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  souls.  Over  and  over 
again  have  we  been  told  by  the  prisoners  that  they  have  beeil 
made  willing  to  bless  the  Lord  that  they  were  arrested  in  their 
downward  career,  and  in  a  prison  cell  have  been  brought  to  feel 
that  there  is  pardon  and  plenteous  redemption  for  their  many  sins 
in  the  blood  of  our  once  crucified,  but  now  risen  and  glorified 
Saviour;  even  with  those  not  so  impressed  that  they  may  not 
feel  the  force  of  this,  yet  the  seed  thus  sown  may  at  a  future  time 
bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  times  to  the  glory  of  the  Heavenly 
Husbandman.  Let,  then,  none  of  us  be  discouraged  in  our  labor 
of  love. 

From  monthly  reports  received  from  our  visitors  it  appears 
that  564  visits  have  been  made  to  the  Penitentiary  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  17,843  visits  have  been  made  to  prisoners 
either  in  the  cells  or  at  the  cell  door;  this  number  would  be  largely 
augmented  if  all  reported. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  our  Committee  during  the 
past  year  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Philadelphia  County 
Prison  for  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners  through  the  General 
Secretary  and  F.  J.  Pooley,  Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  was 
$3,271.92,  being  about  $500  more  than  the  previous  year. 
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As  for  my  own  especial  work  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  as 
I  have  heretofore  stated,  no  one  leaves  that  institution  without 
my  having  visited  him  several  times,  previous  to  discharge,  pro- 
viding him  with  clothing,  etc.,  and  encouraging  him  to  lead  a 
better  life  in  the  future.  As  the  Legislature  has  not  made  any 
appropriation  for  the  last  three  sessions  to  our  Society,  and 
makes  no  provision  for  furnishing  those  with  clothing  on  their 
discharge,  the  whole  burden  rests  upon  our  Society,  and  this  is 
only  possible  by  the  liberality  of  our  donors,  for  which  we  now 
publicly  thank  them. 

I  have  during  the  past  year  made  411  visits  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary and  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  prisoners  over 
7,000  times.  I  have  furnished  railroad  tickets  to  take  them  to 
their  homes  to  214  persons  at  a  cost  of  $445,  most  of  whom  I 
take  to  the  depots  and  put  them  on  the  train,  furnishing  them 
with  a  good  breakfast  at  a  restaurant.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  my  work.  I  have  many  calls  for  assistance  from  prisoners 
who  have  been  out  some  time  and  from  various  causes  unaUe  to 
obtain  employment;  to  all  such,  when  worthy,  assistance  is  ren- 
dered, often  giving  them  board  and  lodging  for  a  short  time.  By 
this  timely  help  many  have  been  saved  from  another  conviction. 

New  Year's  day,  the  day  before,  and  the  day  after,  I  visited 
in  company  with  another  member  of  the  Acting  Committee  every 
cell,  speaking  to  nearly  all  of  the  1,200  prisoners,  which  they  ap- 
preciated, showing  that  there  were  those  who  felt  an  interest  both 
in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  We  distributed  calendars, 
almanacs,  and  text-searching  almanacs  which  were  much  appre- 
ciated. The  calendars  are  very  much  valued,  and  the  mottoes  are 
the  means  of  doing  much  good ;  such  as  these : 

They  who  tread  the  path  of  labor 

Follow  where  My  feet  have  trod; 
They  who  work  without  complaining 

Do  the  holy  work  of  God. 

Believe  not  all  you  hear, — 
Nor  repeat  all  you  know. 

There's  many  a  battle  fought  daily. 

The  world  knows  nothing  about; 
There's  many  a  brave  little  soldier 

Whose  faith  outs  a  legion  to  rout! 

With  all  thy  getting,  get  wisdom.—Solomon. 
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SOME  CASES  OF  INTEREST. 


One  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  sentence  of  over  twenty 
years  for  a  most  atrocious  case  of  robbery  and  threats  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  All  at  the  Prison  said  he  would  be  back  soon, 
^uite  lately  I  was  accosted  on  Market  Street  thus:  "Mr.  Lytic, 

^rou  don't  know  me?"     I  replied,  **Oh,  yes,  I  do;  it  is ."     I 

had  met  him  several  times  before.  He  stated  that  it  was  over 
ten  years  since  he  was  released,  and  is  at  the  same  place  that  he 
iirst  went  to— in  the  country — honored  and  respected  by  his  em- 
ployer; has  the  whole  charge  of  his  beautiful  place.  Better 
than  all,  through  the  faithfulness  of  one  of  our  visitors,  he  was 
-converted,  and  is  now  an  earnest  Christian,  and  a  consistent 
member  of  the  church.  I  felt  that  if  that  man  could  be  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  there  is  hope  for  all. 

Another  interesting  case  is  contained  in  a  letter  received 
by  the  member  who  visited  him  while  in  prison. 

"I  think  the  two  years  that  I  spent  in  the  prison  on  Fair- 
mount  Avenue  was  a  blessing  to  me,  as  it  showed  me  where  I 
was  wrong,  and  raised  up  true  friends,  whom  I  can  rely  on.  I 
never  kneel  at  night  without  asking  God  to  watch  over  and  bless 
you.  The  Bible  you  gave  me  while  in  prison  I  read  carefully  and 
feel  it  to  be  a  treasure.  I  spend  my  Sunday  in  the  church  and 
Sabbath-school,  and  take  my  Bible  with  me.  I  am  trying  to 
lead  a  right  life  and  feel  that  God  is  with  me.  I  shall  always  try 
to  live  up  to  the  advice  you  gave  me.  I  am  working  steady 
and  have  saved  up  a  pretty  snug  sum  of  money." 

This  man  has  been  out  several  years  and  has  steady  work 
on  a  public  building  in  a  Southern  city. 

Another  was  that  of  a  man  to  whom  I  gave  a  complete  out- 
fit; he  obtained  a  situation  with  his  brother-in-law,  as  a  baker, 
merely  for  his  board;  after  a  while  he  felt  dissatisfied  that  he  was 
tiot  getting  wages,  and  came  to  me  to  get  a  situation  as  a  day 
laborer.  This  I  discouraged  and  told  him  to  remain  where  he 
was  until  a  better  opening  presented  itself.  He  took  my  advice, 
and  after  a  while  got  into  business  for  himself  at  the  trade  whicb 
Tie  had  learned  in  a  foreign  country.  He  has  now  a  store  of  his 
own  and  is  prospering.  I  had  a  letter  from  his  pastor  who  spoke 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
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Another  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  converted  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary. I  got  him  a  situation  on  his  discharge  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile establishment,  where  he  became  one  of  their  best  sales- 
men; was  a  consistent  member  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  had  a 
good  wife  and  a  happy  home,  and  has  lately  departed  to  that 
better  home  beyond  the  river,  where  he  is,  we  trust,  singing 
praises  to  that  Saviour  who  redeemed  him  from  sin  in  his  own 
precious  blood.  Late  cases  might  be  mentioned,  but  there  are 
some  who  have  been  tried  and  have  remained  faithful  for  many 
years. 

Several  who  had  no  homes  I  have  sent  to  the  Home  of  In- 
dustry in  West  Philadelphia;  others  to  the  Galilee  Mission,  where 
they  are  provided  with  meals  and  lodging. 

Some  have  also  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth's  Hope 
Hall,  New  York.-  The  Superintendent  wrote  in  a  letter,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  one  who  had  been  sent  there  and  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  him. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  Visiting  Committee  report  811  visits  to  the  County 
Prison  during  the  last  year,  with  5,143  visits  to  prisoners  reported. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Inspectors  do  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  permit  our  members  to  visit  inside  of  the  cells.  The 
value  of  a  visit  is  lost  to  the  prisoner  by  the  present  arrangement. 

Our  lady  visitors  have  been  very  faithful  in  their  visits  to  the 
women,  and  they  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  cells.  Many 
of  the  women  convicts  have  had  situations  procured  for  them  and 
are  leading  honest  lives.  One  lady  member  of  the  committee 
reports  that  she  has  over  eighty  discharged  women  under  charge, 
who  are  doing  well;  some  of  the  seemingly  hopeless  ones  have 
become  changed  persons  through  the  religious  instruction  she 
gave  them.  They  come  to  see  her  at  her  own  home,  and  she 
continues  to  have  a  watchful  care  over  them.  Some  are  married 
and  have  homes  of  their  own.  When  in  trouble  they  come  to 
her  for  advice. 

Robert  G.  Motherwell,  the  Superintendent,  bks  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Inspectors  and  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp,  the  Prison  Agent,  appointed  by 
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the  Inspectors,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee,  is  de- 
voted to  his  work  and  is  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Many  persons  are  committed  to  prison  on  very  trivial  charges, 
very  often  unjustly,  and  not  guilty,  or  on  insufficient  evidence. 
All  such  cases  are  investigated  and  many  released  by  the  Magis- 
trates and  sent  or  taken  to  their  homes. 

Frederick  J.  Pooley,  Agent  of  the  Prison  Society  at  the 
County  Prison,  is  doing  faithful  service  there  and  is  an  efficient 
aid  and  helper  to  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Camp.  He  has  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  Inspectors,  Superintendent,  Matron,  and  all  the 
officers.  He  is  ardently  ip  love  with  the  work  and  feels  that  God 
is  blessing  his  services  there.  He  says  that  while  there  are  many 
clouds  along  his  pathway,  yet  he  sees  more  of  the  sunshine  that 
leads  him  on  to  greater  effort  in  the  work  to  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  call  him.  Services  are  held  there  every  Sabbath,  to 
the  men  in  the  morning  and  the  women  in  the  afternoon.  Once 
a  motith  he  has  charge  of  the  latter,  a  position  for  which  he  is 
eminently  qualified.  He  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  person  to 
occupy  the  position  which  he  holds. 

Among  the  many  cases  which  he  has  attended  to,  a  few  may 
be  mentioned. 

In  one  of  his  reports  he  states  that  four  men  met  him  on  the 
street  and  told  him  that  the  assistance  given  them  when  they  left 
the  prison  had  given  them  a  start  in  life;  that  they  were  doing 
well,  had  given  up  drinking  and  were  kind  to  their  wives,  which 
heretofore  they  had  not  been. 

The  case  of  a  boy  who  came  up  from  Salem,  N.  J.,  to  buy  a 
pair  of  pants,  missed  the  return  boat  by  about  three  minutes,  had 
no  place  to  sleep,  went  into  a  stable  to  sleep,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  prison.  His  discharge  was  obtained  from  the 
Magistrate  and  he  was  put  on  the  train  and  sent  home. 

One  case  of  interest  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
caught  stealing  a  coat;  she  was  extremely  sorry,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  a  lady  member  of  the  Committee  the  court  sent  her 
to  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Mr.  Camp  and  your  Agent 
took  her  to  that  place,  and  on  the  way  she  expressed  her  appre- 
ciation for  kindness  shown. 

In  one  case  of  a  discharged  prisoner  who  was  sent  to 
Boston  the  following  letter  was  received: 
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"Dear  Mr.  Pooley: — I  arrived  at  Boston  all  right,  and  how- 
good  it  seemed  to  be  free  and  home  once  more.  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough  for  your  kindness  to  me,  and  my  folks  all  join  in 
thanking  you.  I  know  the  best  way  to  show  my  thanks  is  by 
trying  to  live  a  good  Christian  life. 

"I  shall  pray  to  God  night  and  morning  to  help  me." 

POLICE  MATRONS. 

The  Associated  Committee  of  Women  on  Police  Matrons- 
holds  meetings  monthly,  at  which  reports  are  received  from  the 
different  matrons  reporting  what  has  been  done  by  them.  This 
committee  consists  of  eighteen  members  from  six  different 
societies.  The  members  of  this  committee  visit  the  station 
houses  where  there  are  matrons.  Many  interesting  cases  are 
brought  to  notice  where  women  and  children  are  cared  for. 

VISITS  TO    PRISONERS. 

Acting  Committee  at  Eastern  Penitentiary,      564  visits  to  17,843  prisoners. 
Acting  Committee  at  County  Prison  &  Annex,  811       "         5,143         " 
General  Secretary  at  Eastern  Penitentiary,       411       **         7,000         " 


1,786  29,986 

Realizing  the  words  of  our  adorable  Saviour,  "Without  me  3 

ye  can  do  nothing,"  I  have  earnestly  sought  to  be  guided,  directed  ' 

and  governed  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  whatever  I  do  may  I 

be  to  His  honor  and  glory.  Earnestly  have  I  desired  to  be  faith- 
ful in  my  humble  efforts  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  that  those  who 
have  led  sinful  lives  may  do  so  no  longer  and  be  led  to  see  the  1 

beauty  there  is  in  holiness,  and  that  there  are  no  joys  equal  to  | 

the  joys  of  God's  salvation — pointing  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  will  cleanse  them  from  all  sin  in  His  own  precious  blood,  to  ■ 

whom  be  glory  and  honor,  world  without  end.     I  desire  to  be  * 

still  more  faithful  in  the  future  than  I  have  been  in  the  past. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  J.  Lytle, 
General  Secretary^ 


DANIEL  W.  BUSSINGER. 
Oar  New  Warden,  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
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%n  ntemoHam^ 


WILLIAM  H.  GARRIGUES. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  in  His  wise 
providence  to  take  to  himself  our  esteemed  friend  and  fellow 
laborer,  William  H.  Garrigues,  who  for  more  than  six  years  went 
in  and  out  amongst  us,  with  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a 
readiness  of  service,  for  one  of  his  advanced- age,  as  is  not  usually 
given  to  men;  whose  prime  efforts  were  for  the  help  of  the  needy, 
the  comfort  of  the  sorrowing,  and  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner; 
unwilling  to  save  himself  in  order  to  benefit  others; 

And  Whereas,  The  shock  of  his  sudden  departure  is  keenly 
felt,  especially  in  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,  where  he  has  been  so  eminently  helpful  and  use- 
ful; 

Therefore,  We  desire  to  enter  this  testimonial  on  our  minutes, 
and  send  a  copy  to  the  sorrowing  members  of  his  family  with 
the  prayer  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  may  comfort  and  strengthen  them  in  this 
bereavement,  and  sanctify  to  them  their  deepest  distress. 
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%n  9temoridm« 


REV.  THOMAS  L.  FRANKLIN,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.  D.,  departed  this  life 
October  29th,  1899,  aged  79  years,  after  a  long  and  depressing 
illness  which  he  endured  with  patient  Christian  resignation.  It 
ife  hard  to  realize  the  departure  of  another  member  of  our  Acting 
Coinmittee,  coming  so  soon  after  that  of  our  friend,  William 
H^nry  Garrigues,  in  September  last. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  an  earnest,  faithful  worker  in  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  for  many  years;  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  in  behalf  of  our  Society  at  Moya- 
mensing  Prison  and  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Often  would  he  visit 
these  institutions  when  scarcely  able;  indeed,  it  was  on  a  Monday 
morning  during  the  past  summer,  while  passing  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Penitentiary  to  the  central  building,  his  weakness 
overcame  him  and  he  had  to  be  taken  home. 

He  died  in  the  harness;  we  miss  him  in  our  deliberations, 
but  believe  he  has  gained  his  reward. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  entered  on  our  records,  and  a 
copy  thereof,  with  our  sympathies,  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 
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%n  9temoHam« 


MRS.  HUGH  GRAHAM. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Graham,  a  member  of  the  Acting  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  departed  this  life  January  i6th. 
1900. 

We  are  not  apt  to  think  what  she  was  to  the  community  or 
the  Church  of  Christ.  We  look  into  each  other's  face  and  tell 
what  she  was  to  us.  A  superior  woman,  with  no  parade  of 
superiority,  in  her  pure  and  lovely  ways  always  helping  others  by 
her  own  clear  insight  to  truer  ideas  of  life  and  duty;  directing  the 
thoughts  and  considerations  for  the  reform  of  the  afflicted  and 
depressed  by  wrongdoings,  detained  in  our  prisons;  and  by  her 
unfeigned  sympathy  and  good  judgment  elevating  and  uplifting 
hearts  depressed  and  cast  down,  showing  a  brighter  way  and 
hope  for  the  future,  with  a  most  untiring  sympathy. 

In  our  meetings  of  the  Acting  Committee,  her  presence  al- 
ways seemed  to  lend  the  air  of  uplifting  gladness.  These  beauti- 
ful ministrations  of  life  were  given  her  to  fulfill,  and  it  made 
her  life  a  light  and  blessing,  a  vision  of  gladness  to  all  around  her. 
She  passed  from  this  life  with  a  full  and  earnest  reliance  on  the 
blessed  hope  of  life  eternal.  We  revere  her  memory,  in  loving 
esteem  of  her  large-hearted  charity,  and  lovely  ways  of  reclaim- 
ing the  fallen,  and  desire  a  minute  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 
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%n  ntemoriam^ 


MICHAEL  J.  CASSIDY, 
Late  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Born  March  14th,  1829.  Died  March  14th,  1900.  Our 
Warden  departed  this  life  on  his  seventy-first  birthday ;  and  we 
desire  to  place  on  our  minutes  a  brief  tribute  of  one  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  institution  for  the  past  thirty-nine  years,  and 
as  Warden  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

His  deep  insight  into  human  nature  seemed  especially  to  fit 
him  for  the  office,  and  he  was  regarded  among  the  most  com- 
petent in  the  country. 

During  his  charge,  two  corridors  were  built  by  the  prisoners 
under  his  able  supervision.  In  1880  he  visited  the  prisons  of 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  at  the  Prison 
Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
Prison  Congresses  his  observations  were  of  particular  value  to  the 
students  in  penology. 

He  was  a  man  of  warm-hearted  regard,  even  to  those  under 
his  care;  and  all  our  official  visitors  can  testify  to  his  kindest 
words  of  sympathy,  in  furthering  the  work  of  reformation  among 
the  convicts. 

He  died  in  full  faith  of  a  happy  future,  and  a  bereft  widow 
survives  him. 
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NATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPTEMBER  23D  TO  27TH,  1899. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  delegates  present. 

The  hearty  welcome  by  Governor  Lounsbury,  of  Con- 
necticut; Mayor  Preston,  of  Hartford,  and  the  people  of  the  city 
showed  a  deep  feeling  of  interest;  so  much  so  that  all  the  evening 
sessions  had  to  be  held  in  a  large  church  to  accommodate  the 
vast  audience.  The  press,  from  day  to  day,  gave  extended  in- 
formation of  the  proceedings  and  tended  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

They  invited  the  Congress,  when  not  in  session,  to  visit  the 
County  Jail,  the  Atheneum,  Library,  State  House,  several  large 
factories,  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  (which  takes  the 
place  of  our  House  of  Refuge);  in  fact,  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
This  session  was  marked  by  the  largest  delegation  ever  assembled, 
and  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  Congress,  and  by  the 
people  generally. 

GOVERNOR  LOUNSBURY's  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

For  thirty  years  they  had  been  holding  these  annual  meet- 
ings, and  that  they  must  be  anxious  to  have  sound  conclusions, 
direct  criminal  legislation  in  the  several  States;  and  suggested  that 
they  plan  the  work  in  the  light  of  two  important  facts:  First, 
the  people  care  little  for  the  brilliant  essays,  the  logical  conclu- 
sions, and  scientific  argument.  They  have  neither  time  nor 
taste  to  follow  this  research,  though  they  are  not  lacking  in  a 
wise  sympathy,  but  when  a  man  commits  a  crime  ag^in  and 
again,  and  becomes  a  confirmed  criminal,  and  sets  himself  up  in 
hostility  against  the  State,  they  demand  that  his  liberty  shall  not  * 
be  restored.  In  this,  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  more  radical 
than  any  in  this  Union.  Second,  the  matter  of  prison  reform; 
the  reformation  of  criminals  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  com- 
parative cost.     For  the  whole  civilized  world  is  groaning  under 
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taxation.  You  cannot  expect  people  to  take  kindly  to  a  proposi- 
tion to  build,  at  magnificent  cost,  even  a  necessary  reformatory, 
to  carry  out  the  optimistic  notion  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  of  reforming  confirmed  criminals,  or  those  guilty  of 
heinous  offenses.  And  they  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  any 
extravagance  in  the  State's  management  of  its  more  hopeful 
criminals.  They  believe  in  reformatories  for  young  criminals, 
and  those  guilty  of  less  serious  offenses;  and  in  reformatories 
planned  to  give  the  necessary  and  simple  comforts,  education, 
and  manual  training  by  the  kind,  strong  hand  of  discipline,  and 
that  its  inmates  should  be  treated  as  servants,  and  not  as  guests 
of  the  State. 

Prison  reform  should  be  in  the  line  of  the  settled  convictions 
of  the  people.  On  the  one  side  are  those  who  show  no  promise 
of  reform,  and  are  to  be  kept  where  bolts  and  bars  are  ever  fast; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  open  fields  of  the  reformatory,  its 
small  cost  and  simple  life,  for  those  still  impressible. 

MAYOR  PRESTON,  OF  HARTFORD. 

After  his  hearty  welcome,  bidding  us  the  hospitality  of  the 
city,  he  spoke  of  the  change  in  popular  sentiment,  saying  that 
the  prisons  had  formerly  a  harsh,  exacting,  and  often  cruel 
regime,  but  now  imprisonment  savored  more  of  charity  and  con- 
descension to  the  uplifting  and  restoring  of  men.  He  contrasted 
the  old  copper  mines  at  Newgate,  once  used  as  a  prison  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  with  the  institution  of  to-day  in  Wethers- 
field.  Men  doing  wrong  must  be  punished,  and  in  our  modem 
merciful  way  saved,  not  destroyed  by  imprisonment. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  Assistant  Superintendent  United 
States  Census,  replied  to  the  two  addresses  of  welcome : 

That  these  welcomes  are  bright  spots  in  the  work  of  prison 
reform;  for  it  is  difficult  to  interest  the  public  in  the  work  of  the 
Association. ,  No  one  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  convict  but  those  who  have  to  do  with  him.  In  the  past 
•century  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  right  of  freedom  of. 
thought  and  a  desire  to  impart  knowledge.  He  spoke  of  the 
benefits  which  have  come  from  the  trend  of  popular  thought  and 
the  study  of  social  conditions.  Mr.  Wines  does  not  believe  in 
punishing  a  law-breaker  for  the  sake  of  punishing  him.    He  was  in 
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favor  of  protecting  society  from  the  criminal,  but  did  not  believe 
in  protecting  society  against  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  He 
contended  that  every  criminal  had  rights,  whether  reformable  or 
not,  and  should  have  a  chance  to  be  reformed  while  in  prison. 
That  the  criminal  attitude  in  society  would  never  be  changed 
until  humanity  and  kindness  were  shown  him. 

He  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  welcomes 
extended,  and  hoped  the  people  of  the  city  would  get  acquainted 
with  the  objects  of  the  Association  during  the  Congress. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

EDWARD    S.    WRIGHT,    ALLEGHENY,    PA.,    FIRST    VICE-PRESIDENT, 

WHO  PRESIDED. 

After  some  words  of  greeting,  he  spoke  of  President  Major 
McCaughry  being  detained  by  new  prison  work  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  building  a  new  prison,  and  using  prison  labor.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  new  Federal  prison  to  be  erected  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
of  the  Legislature  abolishing  convict  camps  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  and  of  the  progress  made  in  the  South  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  there. 

He  had  had  but  little  time  or  notice  to  prepare  any  address, 
supposing,  up  to  within  a  few  hours,  that  the  President  would  be 
here;  but  whatever  was  said  and  done  he  hoped  would  tend  to 
promote  a  wise,  just,  and  humane  public  opinion,  in  respect  to 
the  matters  brought  forward;  that  the  people  might  every- 
where feel  that  prison  discipline  should  be  placed  on  a  sure 
foundation,  whose  corner-stone  is  the  golden  rule,  "As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  likewise  to  them." 

He  referred  to  Z.  R.  Brockway's  remarkable  paper,  read  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  that  sentences  should  not  be  determinate,  but 
indeterminate.  That  Virginia  had  installed  the  rule,  that  the 
third  time  a  man  was  convicted  he  was  deemed  unfit  for  society 
and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  Maine,  a  second  conviction  is  either 
for  life  or  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

He  spoke  of  prison  labor,  saying  that  if  criminals  were 
treated  as  men  capable  of  moral  reformation  and  elevation;  if 
they  were  instructed  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  good 
citizens;  and  better  still,  if  they  were  taught  some  handicraft. 
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that  they  might  secure  an  honest  livelihood  on  the  return  to  so- 
ciety; no  one  could  calculate  the  good  service  that  would  be 
rendered  them  and  to  humanity.  Prison  labor  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  it  sustains  the  mind  and  the  bodily  health  re- 
sponds. 

He  referred  to  the  Bertillon  system  of  criminal  identification, 
of  measurement  and  photos;  contended  that  no  State  had  a  right 
to  do  this,  but  that  there  should  be  a  National  Bureau  to  secure 
any  prisoner's  previous  criminal  history.  As  the  Congress  pro- 
gresses, we  shall  find  much  progress  in  the  humane  care  and 
results,  by  following  the  golden  rule  as  the  guilde  to  all  our 
actions. 

ADDRESS  OF  RABBI  MYER  ELKIN. 

His  principal  thought  was  that  mercy  was  above  law,  and 
where  the  two  were  blended  harmoniously  the  issue  was  truly 
Divine. 

ADDRESS  BY  FATHER  SHANLEY,  ST.  JOSEPH'S  CATHEDRAL. 

He  thought  there  could  be  no  refonnation  without  a  devdc^ 
ment  of  the  moral  sense. 

SUNDAY,     SEPTEMBER    24TH,     AT    CENTRE    CHURCH. 
ANNUAL  SERMON. 

REV.     C.     D.    HARTRANFT,     PRESIDENT     HARTFORD    THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

He  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Rev.  Dr.  C.  M.  Lamson,  who 
was  to  have  preached  the  sermon,  but  God  took  him  away. 

His  text  was  St  Matthew  25,  ver.  36.  "I  was  in  prison,  and 
ye  came  unto  me."  The  church  was  crowded  with  people  and 
the  preacher  dwelt  on  mercy,  charity,  love  to  our  neighbor,  ex- 
emplified in  the  Divine  life  of  our  Saviour. 

EVENING  SESSION,  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 
ADDRESS  BY  REV.  HAROLD  PATTISON,  PASTOR. 

He  considered  the  presence  of  this  Congress  in  the  city  a 
mission  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    After  some  remarks  he 
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introduced  Judge  Edgar  M.  Warner,  of  Putnam,  Conn.  He 
spoke  of  "the  sober  man's  burden."  A  strong  statement  of  the 
condition  of  drunkards  in  Connecticut,  the  inadequate  care,  and 
the  lax  poUce  system;  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  reform  the 
drunkards  or  petty  offenders,  no  classification  of  jail  prisoners,  no 
education  or  trade  schools  for  them. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails  are  drunkards. 
The  drunkard  is  a  burden  to  the  sober  man.  Society  makes  him 
pay  $20  or  less  fine,  or  go  to  jail  and  be  washed  and  well  boarded 
without  any  work.  Our  treatment  sobers  him  up  for  a  few  days 
only.  We  have  over  2,000  "drunks"  a  month,  24,000  per  year; 
each  drunk  costs  the  State  $10,  $240,000  per  year.  It  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  State  to  board  these  men  at  a  good  hotel.  The 
Hartford  Courant  publishes  facts,  and  exposes  the  truth,  how 
largely  they  entered  into  the  life  of  all  our  State  jails. 

He  spoke  to  a  criminal  lawyer  about  reforming  them,  who 
said:  "Reform  them?  Why,  I  would  chloroform  them."  Not 
that;  the  matter  should  be  agitated  until  the  people  saw  their 
duty  and  did  it. 

He  suggested  indeterminate  sentences,  making  about  three 
counts  against  a  drunkard,  that  he  might  get  at  least  a  year  in  a 
reformatory,  with  kindly  discipline,  regular  studies,  and  trades 
carried  on;  he  looked  for  aid  from  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature.   The  address  was  heartily  greeted. 

ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  failure  in  any  reformatory  is  from  the  want  of  con- 
tinued discipline.  We  shall  hear  much  about  the  indeterminate 
sentences, which  have  never  been  tried  anywhere.  It  is  ver>'  much 
as  we  send  people  to  the  hospital,  or  the  insane  asylum;  criminals 
in  general  are  not  sane  people.  Not  lunatics  exactly,  but  off  their 
balance,  and  very  often  they  seem  to  have  the  cunning  of  an 
animal  of  prey.  Some  we  almost  decide  as  hereditary  criminals; 
these  should  be  kept  for  life  and  made  to  work,  for  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  reconstruct  them. 

What  we  need  most  is  that  all  our  pri^^on!*  and  jaiU  be  made 
of  a  reformatory  cliaracter,  of  simple  «  i  ol  latad  and 

body,  directed  by  a  ftnti  and  kind  ili»cjp!j|pp- 
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ADDRESS  BY  FRANK  B.  SANBORN,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Thirty  years  ago,  1870,  this  Association  was  formed;  only 
three  charter  members  are  living,  Brockway,  Wines,  and  myself. 
In  all  that  time  we  have  not  found  out  how  to  prevent  or  cure 
insanity,  nor  how  to  prevent  or  cure  crimes  eflfectually. 

The  oft-returned  criminal,  in  many  States,  is  regarded  as  one 
incorrigible,  and  to  be  detained  for  his  natural  life,  which  seems 
only  right  and  just  to  society. 

Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  of  some  of  the  States  still  continuing 
eighteenth  century  obsolete  plans  of  holding  the  prisoner  with- 
out any  regard  to  reformation;  but  generally,  in  place  of  filth, 
jail  fever,  riot,  and  starvation  in  food,  we  had  learned  the  lesson 
of  physical  and  sanitary  needs  of  ventilation,  bathing,  diet,  and 
exercise;  these  with  manual  training  in  trades,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  a  good  library,  religious  exercise  and  conversation  with  the 
officials,  have  proved  the  real  sources  in  re-establishing  a  man  fit 
to  be  at  large. 

He  made  a  telling  reference  to  Elmira,  the  gradual  change 
from  a  prison  regime  of  old  to  a  reformatory  school  in  which  the 
prisoner  is  taught  that  his  future  is  now  in  his  own  hands,  to 
mold  now  for  good  or  for  evil. 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    2STH. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

A.  T.   HART,  SUPERINTENDENT  STATE  REFORMATORY,  JEFFERSON- 

VILLE,  IND. 

One  sure  sign  of  advancement  in  penology  is  the  demand  for 
Prison  Wardens  of  a  high  grade,  with  characters  above  reproach, 
that  the  management  may  be  like  the  government  of  a  ship,  where 
the  captain  is  supreme.  He  spoke  of  the  political  Warden,  and 
of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  Warden,  which  will  be  felt  and  re- 
spected everywhere;  a  man  with  a  head,  rather  than  a  man  with 
a  pull. 

The  old-time  crook  is  a  creature  of  the  past.  We  are  receiv- 
ing in  our  prisons  a  much  larger  class  of  bright,  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent men  than  twenty  years  ago;  and  to  deal  with  such,  we  need 
the  best  thought  of  those  in  charge,  as  to  what  to  do  with  these 
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prisoners.  If  the  punishment,  the  safekeeping  for  a  term  of 
years  were  all,  the  task  would  be  easy;  but  the  age  demands  the 
betterment  of  the  man  himself,  as  of  much  greater  importance. 
There  is  no  logical  halting  place  between  a  reformatory  and  a 
lifetime  imprisonment  If  a  prisoner  is  not  reformed,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  turn  him  out  to  freedom  of  citizenship;  and  this  is  a 
recognized  principle  which  will  have  to  govern  the  future  prisons 
for  crime. 

The  Warden  should  be  a  man  with  a  heart,  rather  than  a 
man  with  a  single  purpose  or  pet  theory.  His  experience  and 
observation,  his  individuality  molds  him,  with  a  right  heart,  to 
deal  kindly  in  discipline  of  his  charges. 

ADDRESS   OF  CLARENCE  P.   HOYT,  WARDEN   STATE  PENITENTIARY, 

COLORADO. 

"Punishment  of  Prisoners."  Was  about  spanking  the 
prisoners  with  an  automatic  paddle,  that  he  thought  it  better  than 
a  dungeon,  as  it  mortified  the  prisoner,  and  did  not  give  him  a 
chance  to  show  his  nerve.  The  paper  was  considered  no  better 
than  a  joke.  President  Wright,  Dr.  Wines,  and  the  whole  Con- 
gress denounced  capital  punishment. 

ADDRESS     BY     HENRY     WOLFER,     WARDEN     STATE    PRISON, 
MINNESOTA. 

"Employment  of  Convicts."  He  claimed  that  the  prisons 
should  be  self-sustaining;  that  the  convict  should  be  taught  he 
was  not  a  pauper,  but  if  he  is  returned  several  times,  he  will  be 
kept  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  showed  that  they  should  be 
employed  on  the  State  account  system;  not  their  labor  leased  out 
on  the  piece-price  system,  but  employed  in  factories  provided. 

Labor  should  be  productive,  as  a  safeguard  against  idleness. 
The  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  provide  means  for  his  reformation, 
by  the  aid  of  work,  and  of  mental  and  physical  teaching.  Show 
the  man  the  need,  not  of  work  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  healthful 
habit  to  follow  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  should  be  self-sustaining, 
that  our  convicts  be  not  a  heavy  tax  on  the  law-abiding  people; 
and  that  the  man  might  know  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  worthy 
of  our  best  thought. 
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Minnesota  has  a  State  account  system  and  the  piece-price 
system;  sixty  per  cent,  is  employed  on  State  account,  manufacttir- 
ing  binding  twine,  and  forty  per  cent,  on  boots  and  shoes,  piece- 
price  system.  Both  are  carried  on  by  the  State,  and  have  been 
more  than  self-supporting  the  past  four  years.  The  State  pur- 
chases the  raw  material  and  it  is  worked  up,  and  the  demand  for 
the  finished  goods  is  greater  than  they  can  supply.  Faulty  man- 
agement is  only  caused  by  politics. 

ADDRESS  BY  N.  F.  BOUCHER,  WARDEN  STATE  PENITENTIARY,  NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

He  showed  that  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  three 
principal  trades  of  prison  labor  in  the  United  States  was  the 
output  from  80,500  prisoners  in  the  United  States.  He  claimed 
that  every  State  should  secure  the  labor  in  breaking  stone  and 
building  roads  where  little  competition  is  probable. 

CHAPLAINS*  ASSOCIATION. 
ADDRESS   BY   REV.   WM.   J.    BATT,   REFORMATORY,   CONCORD,    MASS. 

"The  Permanent  Motive."  The  aim  of  a  prison  or  reforma- 
tory is  recovery,  moral  healing,  restoration  of  man  to  be  fit  for 
society  toward  God.  The  motive  is  the  golden  rule,  which 
sets  before  us  the  right  aim  by  which  to  try  and  change  a  char- 
acter to  serve  in  a  godly  way.  He  showed  it  was  not  lectures 
nor  sermons  that  had  been  most  needed,  but  a  live,  good  man 
brought  in  close  contact  in  conversing  with  the  prisoner,  a  per- 
sonal influence.  Through  this  influence,  the  heavy  burden  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  criminal  is  lifted,  and  he  begins  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  friend,  who  loves  to  talk  to  him  still,  and  who  has 
learned  to  call  him  brother. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Kilsey,  Pastor,  Fourth  Church,  Hartford,  read  a 
paper  on  "Work  of  a  Prison  Chaplain." 

MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  who  for  fifteen  years  had  been 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for 
Women,  at  Sherburne,  Mass.     The  tributes  were  many,  and  her 
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remarkable  influence  very  great.  In  fact,  it  was  by  her  personal 
persuasion  of  the  State  Legislature,  covering  four  sessions,  that 
the  institution  was  founded,  and  for  four  years  was  a  failure; 
then  she  was  sent  for  while  on  a  visit  in  London ;  she  returned 
at  once,  and  made  it  a  most  renowned  success  for  fifteen  years. 
She  died  in  1898.  Her  force  of  influence  was  love  to  all  her  sex, 
and  even  peculiar  cases  were  attracted  to  her  in  obedience,  and 
learned  to  love  God. 


EVENING  SESSION,  AT  FOURTH  CHURCH. 
ADDRESS   BY   CARLTON  T.    LEWIS,    OF   NEW   YORK. 

"Indeterminate  Sentences."  It  was  a  thorough  presentation 
of  the  topic,  and  created  a  profound  impression  by  the  sweeping 
plans  advocated.  No  State  has  as  yet  tried  the  plan.  Comment 
is  too  lengthy  to  add  just  here.  While  every  one  felt  it  was  a 
topic  very  well  handled  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  subject  was  filled  with 
practical  difficulties,  and  until  we  could  see  a  way  to  eliminate 
some  of  them,  we  could  not  even  hope  for  any  success. 

TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    26tH. 

After  the  Chaplains'  Association  meeting,  the  Prison  Con- 
gress continued. 

John  J.  Lytle,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  "Discharged 
Prisoners,"  which  later  on  was  the  theme  of  considerable  discus- 
sion. 

ADDRESS  BY  WARREN  F.  SPAULDING,  OF  BOSTON. 

"The  Treatment  of  Criminals."  Discussion  had  led  to  change 
of  methods  in  dealing  with  criminals  in  prison;  inside,  the  man  can 
easily  be  seen  and  old  methods  remedied;  and  the  criminals  out- 
side are  beginning  to  receive  their  share  of  thought,  of  plans  to 
prevent  crime.  When  the  attention  of  the  public  is  aroused  to  the 
consideration  of  prevention  of  crime,  then  the  discharged  will  not 
lack  consideration;  and  they  will  see  the  folly  of  discharging  an 
unreformed  criminal  into  the  cold  world  without  a  dollar  or  a 
friend.  The  attitude  of  the  community  against  criminals  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  intelligent  knowledge  in  regard  to  him. 
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The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  not  to  devise  methods»but  to  im- 
prove the  public  sentiment,  to  make  it  possible  that  the  discharged 
prisoner  may  have  a  chance  in  the  world.  The  community  must 
be  taught  that  the  treatment  of  the  ex-prisoner  is  not  a  matter 
of  charity,  but  of  common  sense  and  good  judgment. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  was  generally  discussed. 

Warden  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan,  asserted  that  a  man  prop- 
erly instructed  in  a  reformatory  is  a  better  man,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  intellectually,  than  when  he  entered  it;  hundreds  go  out 
intending  to  lead  better  lives.  The  first  question  asked  by  an 
employer,  "Where  he  came  from,"  rather  than  lie,  he  speaks  the 
truth,  and  nobody  wants  him.  Continued  discouragement  leads 
him  back  again.  Massachusetts  is  doing  more  than  any  other 
State  for  him,  for  they  first  find  out  who  his  employer  is  to  be. 

Mr.  Baily,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  it  more  important  to 
look  after  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  inquire  before  discharge 
if  the  prisoner  has  a  proper  home  to  go  to;  if  not,  one  is  found, 
and  the  man  is  given  enough  money  for  a  week's  board,  tools, 
railroad  ticket,  etc.  All  discharged  prisoners  from  reformatories 
are  required  to  report  once  a  month,  and  not  ten  per  cent,  omit 
it.  The  wonder  is  that  so  many  go  right  when  you  and  I  would 
likely  refuse  to  employ  them. 

Booth's  prisoners'  home,  Hope  Hall,  was  spoken  of,  as  the 
percentage  of  the  men  who  succeeded  was  very  encouraging,  and 
worth  looking  into. 

Harry  F.  Mills,  Superintendent  Industries,  State  of  New  York, 
gave  an  account  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  system  of  trades 
or  labor.  He  said  it  was  compulsory  for  all  Public  Institutions 
(with  remitted  taxes)  to  purchase  prison*made  goods.  He 
showed  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  in  this,  as  the  goods 
were  up  to  the  standard,  and  cost  less.  The  State  does  not  fill 
orders  for  wholesalers  or  retailers,  only  institutions.  The  New 
York  State  Militia,  National  Guards,  purchased  last  year  $125,000 
of  goods;  there  was  no  interference  from  local  jobbers. 

In  two  prisons,  with  an  outlay  of  $150,000  for  machinery, 
the  profits  of  one  year's  earnings  for  labor  account  was  $1 10,000; 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  employed.  Anything 
the  State  can  use  can  be  made  by  the  prisoners. 
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EVENING  AT  FOURTH  CHURCH. 


ADDRESS  BY  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER 
OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"Prison  Labor."  Recommends  the  product  of  prison  labor 
to  be  used  in  all  States.  He  contrasted  the  prison  at  Ghent,  of 
1704,  and  the  one  of  St.  Michael's,  Rome,  of  1775,  with  what  we 
have  to-day,  the  radical  change  of  the  past  two  centuries,  and 
mostly  the  past  twenty-five  years.  He  described  the  details  of 
the  three  diflferent  systems,  and  said  that  all  countries  were  look- 
ing to  these  United  States. 

He  considered  the  New  York  system  an  unsolved  problem, 
for  as  yet  it  was  spasmodic  in  work,  though  filled  with  encourage- 
ment. While  the  workingman  may  find  some  fault,  the  worst 
fear  is  political  interference.  The  subject  was  generally  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Brockway  spoke  especially  of  the  economic  relation; 
he  showed  that  at  Elmira  fifty  per  cent,  had  been  in  charitable 
institutions,  and  had  not  been  taught  self-support.  He  urged 
classification  and  separation  in  prisons  and  reformatories.  He 
believed  in  technological  training  as  sensible  and  reasonable. 

Professor  Henderson,  Chicago  University,  said  that  there 
were  but  two  choices  in  the  matter — productive  rational  labor,  or 
capital  punishment,  a  lingering  death  in  prison. 

Superintendent  Pettigrove,  of  Massachusetts. — ^While  the 
State  use  plan  was  all  right,  part  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  by 
machinery;  spoke  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  wool-carding  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  but  all  the  weaving  was  by  hand  and  foot  power, 
that  the  prisoners  built  even  the  looms;  they  spent  half  a  day  on 
this  work,  and  half  a  day  in  the  trade-schools  department. 

At  Trinity  College,  the  students  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Brockway,  of  Elmira,  Superintendent  Scott  and  Judge  Warner, 
of  Massachusetts. 

WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    27TH. 

Dr.  Hintrager's  paper  on  "Prison  System  in  Germany," 
read  by  title. 

Warden  Henry  Wolfer,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Bertil- 
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Ion  System  of  Identification,  reported,  and  the  same  committee 
continued  and  charged  with  gathering  annual  statistics. 

Meeting  of  next  Congress,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September, 
1900. 

A  committee  to  attend  the  International  Congress  in 
October,  1900,  at  Brussels,  was  appointed. 

R.  Charles  Bates,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  read  a  report  on  "Pre- 
ventive and  Reformatory  Work."  Points  to  prevent  were 
better  tenement  houses,  light,  air,  baths,  playgrounds,  kinder- 
garten, manual-training  schools,  newsboys'  lodging  houses,  the 
curfew,  etc. 

N.    F.    BOUCHER,  WARDEN   NORTH    DAKOTA   STATE   PENITENTIARY. 

"Prison  Discipline;  Its  Aim  and  Effect."  He  insisted  that 
every  Warden  should  be  a  man  of  big  heart,  and  have  associated 
with  him  a  devoted  Chaplain.  He  scored  Captain  Wright's 
solitary  cells  and  Warden  Hoyt's  spanking  device. 

Mr.  Brockway  said  at  Elmira  they  were  doing  nothing  by 
way  of  productive  work  for  State  institutions;  half  a  day  was 
given  to  work  and  half  a  day  to  study. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  afternoon  most  of  the  delegates  went  to  Middletown 
to  inspect  the  State  Industrial  School.  This  takes  the  place  of 
our  two  houses  of  refuge,  and  inmates  are  committed  much  in  like 
manner.  What  we  saw  was  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
Some  went  to  the  insane  asylum,  about  a  mile  distant. 

EVENING  AT  FOURTH  CHURCH. 
ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM,  PRESIDENT  COLORADO  COLLEGE. 

"Some  Features  of  Prison  Reform."  Plato  in  his  ideal  re- 
public, several  centuries  ago,  said:  "The  best  thing  for  the  State 
to  do  is,  reform  the  criminal,"  but  the  cruel  public  has  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  till  within  the  past  twenty-five  years;  and  now  they 
regard  the  man  as  something  more  than  a  prisoner. 

He  spoke  of  the  prison  as  a  charity,  as  transforming  pauper 
criminals  to  men  fit  for  society;  a  charity  that  does  away  with 
evils,  that  have  been  the  bane  of  prison  management;  making 
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industrial  education  one  principal  form  of  restoration;  and  as  no 
two  men  are  just  alike,  then  it  is  that  the  Chaplain's  influence  is 
the  harmonizer. 

Many  were  the  closing  speakers  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
highest  praise  was  given  the  interested  people  of  Hartford,  for 
their  hearty  and  willing  receptions  provided. 

General  Brinkerhoff  said,  this  had  been  the  most  interesting 
and  well-conducted  Congress  ever  held,  and  was  particularly 
pleased  with  Hartford's  reception  and  the  splendid  reports  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  resolution  of  gratitude  was  passed  unanimously  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Qosed  with  the  Doxology  and  the  Benediction. 

Next  Congress,  September,  1900,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
International  Congress  at  Brussels,  October,  1900. 

The  above  report  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,  October  26th,  1899.  It  was  directed  by  vote, 
"That  this  report  of  our  delegates  be  given  the  incoming  Edito- 
rial Committee  of  the  Journal  for  1900." 

John  J.  Lvtle, 
LiNDLEY  H.  Bedell, 
Thomas  B.  Watson, 
R.  Heber  Barnes, 

Sec.  Com,, 
Pennsylvania  Delegates  at  Large  from  the  Society. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


George  W.  Hall,  Treasurer, 

IK  ACCOUNT  WITH 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 


1899.  Dr. 

Jan.  I.— To  Balance $786  01 

"  Income  from  Investments, if8i4  " 

"  Contributions  and  Membership, 430  00 

"  Interest  on  Deposits, 15  67 

"  Special  for  Discharged  Prisoners  of  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary,    3,101  65 

"  C  V.  Williamson  Estate 4^5  40 

"  Geo.  W.  Pepper  Estate, 90  00 

$6702  84 

1899.  Cr. 

Jan.  I. — By  Discharged  Prisoners,  Eastern  Penitentiary, $2,431  19 

"  Discharged  Prisoners,  County  Prison, 610  00 

"  Salary,  John  J.  Lytle,  General  Secretary, 500  00 

"  Salary,  Frederick  J.  Pooley,  Prison  Agent, 600  00 

"  Williams  Estate  to  Home  of  Industry, 180  73 

"  Janitor,  Fuel,  and  Light, 283  61 

"  Repairs,  Stationery,  Printing  Journal,  etc.,  755  91 

"  Special  Deposit,  U.  S.  Trust  Co.,  670  46 

"  Balance  (Barton  Fund,  $137.52), 670  94 


$6,702  84 


We  have  examined  the  vouchers  for  1899,  and  find  the  cash  balance 
$670.94.  Also  the  securities,  bonds,  mortgages,  certificates,  title  and  fire 
insurance  policies  were  examined  and  found  correct. 

CHARLES   M.   MORTON. 
R.    HEBER   BARNES, 
LINDLEY   H.    BEDELL, 

Auditing  CommitUf. 
Philadelphia,  January,  iqoo. 
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DONATIONS  RECEIVED  SINCE 
APRIL  30th,  1899. 


Charles  S.  Wurts,  M.  D.,. .  $5  00 

C  P.  B.  Jeffreys, 10  00 

Mrs.  Esther  K.  Sargent,. .  5  00 

Dr.  £.  M.  Sajous, 200 

Charles  W.   Henry,   10  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Emma  T.  Schreiner, 3  00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Qark, 800 

Miss  I.  W.  Semple,  5  00 

Hermone  Schlass 5  00 

S., I  00 

James  Gardiner, i  00 

Russell  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  . .  i  00 

Frank  S.  Gallager,  i  00 

A.  S.  Gallager,  i  00 

W.  H.  Homrighauson, i  00 

A.   Saus,   4  00 

A.  Alvarengo, i  00 

Mrs.  B.  Selig,  i  00 

P.  N.  K.  Schwenk,  M.  D.,  i  00 

Cash, I  00 

James  C.  Selden i  00 

George  N.  Schofield, 3  00 

S.  H.  H.,  5000 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Gibson,  ...  10  00 

Edwin  S.  Johnston i  00 

S.  J.  Schell 2  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Schwack,  2  00 

H.  D.  Schell, 2  00 

John  Tatum,  2  00 

Richard  P.  Tatum 2  00 

David  Masters,    3  00 

George  Ulrich,  5  00 

James  Tatham, 5  00 

Jones  Unwiler,  2  00 

Alice  Trimble, 2  30 

Frank  Teller,    2  00 

W.  Graham  Tyler, 5  00 

W.  H.  Thome,   2  00 

S.  Thanhauser,   i  00 

Cash,   G.  H.,   2  00 

David  Teller,    2  00 

Cash I  00 

W.  P.  A., 2  00 


Cash, $1  00 

Lewis  Taws, 5  00 

A.  S.  Tourison,  2  00 

Rev.  Wm.  Tracy, 5  00 

Cash 2  00 

Cash, I  00 

Cash, 50 

H.  K.  Wampole  &  Co.,  ..  11  00 

Amy  Sartain,   i  00 

George  Watson 5  00 

Cash, I  00 

Edward  Tredick,   i  00 

Ida  V.  Walraven,   2  00 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Sibley,   5  00 

Jennie  L.  Powell,   2  00 

Mrs.  I.  M.  Rommell,  2  00 

Mrs.  Gillies  Dallett, 2  00 

James  Schleicher,   5  00 

Mrs.   S.   W.   Murphy,   2  00 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hadley,  . .  3  00 

Rev.  James  Houten, 5  00 

Elizabeth   B.   Garrett,    ....  3  00 

Martha  H.  Garrett 3  00 

Hettie  B.  Garrett,  3  00 

Frank  H.  Taylor,   3  00 

Charles  W.  Trotter, 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Crozer, 5  00 

George  B.  Bonnell 5  00 

Rev.   Charles  Wood,   5  00 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cadwalader, 2  00 

G.  T., 5  00 

Edwin  N.  Benson,   5  00 

H.  B 5  00 

John  E.  Carter,  5  00 

Edward   Comfort,   5  00 

William   Galloway 5  00 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Fagan,   5  00 

James  W.  Cork  &  Co., ...  5  00 

Mrs.  William  M.  Homer, . .  10  00 
Mrs.    Sarah   Drexel   Van- 

rensselaer 100  00 

A.  B.  Willing,   50  00 

James  H.  Windrim 5  00 

Mrs.  I.  L.  Essinger 5  00 
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Cyrus  L.  Detre,  $i  oo 

Wm.  Fisher  Lewis, 5  oo 

Mary  S.  Guiger,  5  00 

Rebecca  White,   5  00 

C.  F.  Wilson 5  00 

Asa  S.  Wing,  10  00 

James  B.  Alford, i  00 

Edwards  &  Docker, 2  fX) 

Catharine  M.  Mullin 10  00 

Richard  S.  Mason,  5  00 

C.  W.  McNelly,  10  00 

W.  Frederick  Snyder,  5  00 

Thomas  W.  Sparks,   5  00 

Walter  B.  Smith,   5  00 

Strawbridge  &  Qothier,  . .  5  00 

Jacob  L.  Smith, 10  00 

J.  M.  Hollingwood,  2  00 

Meyer  Flcisher,  5  00 

James  S.  Biddle 5  00 

Horace  G.  Lippincott, 2  00 

Anna  W.  Baily, i  00 

Mary  C.  Greenough,  10  00 

I.  H.  Livingston, 20  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  White,  ...  5  00 

J.  G.  Rosengarten 10  00 

Elizabeth  Allen, 2  00 

Ellen  B.  Micheson, 10  00 

Richard  W.  Deaver,  M.  D.,  2  00 

Mary  F.  Richards, 5  00 

John  B.  Deaver,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Amy  Addams, 2  00 

Lawrence  Johnson, 5  00 

Jacob  Reed's  Sons,   10  00 

Mrs.  Harrison  Allen, 2  00 

Henry  C.  Davis, 5  00 

R.  Greenwood,  Jr.,  i  00 

E.  B.  Warren, 5  00 

Cash, I  00 

A.  E.  Campbell, 2  00 

J.   Rundle   Smith,    5  00 

Mrs.  William  Waterall,    . .  5  00 

Rt.  Rev.  O.  W.  Whitaker,  5  00 

A.  A.  Besson,  2  00 

W.  James  Atwood,  2  00 

E.  W.  Clark 8  00 

Henry  H.  Collins, 10  00 

Horace  C.   Disston,   .5  00 

Elizabeth  W.  Stevenson,  . .  20  00 

Clarence  H.  Clark 5  00 

William  Sidebottom, 5  00 

Harriet  S.  Benson,  50  00 

Mrs.  George  M.  Conarroe,  5  00 

Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  ...  25  00 

John  Jay  Gilroy,  2  00 

Barber  &  Perkins, i  00 

G.  T I  00 

Elizabeth  D.  Banes i  00 

Mrs.  Lindley  Smyth, 5  00 


Thomas  N.  Ely,     $5  00 

Bessie  C.  Birdsell,   5  00 

A.   M.  Gumpert,   2  00 

Albert  L.  Baily, 2  00 

Harry  Godey, 5  00 

Rev.  E.  T.  McMullen, i  00 

Peter  C.  Moore, i  00 

Frank  H.  Hippie,  2  00 

Henry  Jones, i  00 

Joseph  A.  Sinn,  2  00 

Isaac  Sailer, i  00- 

Helena  F.  Blaudner, i  00 

Isabel  A.  de  Schweintz,  ...  5  00 

Morris  Wheeler  &  Co.,  ...  10  00 

William  T.  Murphy, 2  00 

E.  M.  &  Mrs.  E.  M.  Zim- 
merman,      2  00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride.   2  00 

George  W.  Hunter, 5  00 

A  Friend,  5  00 

G.  H.  Deacon,  i  00 

Charles  F.  Hinckle, 5  00 

Elizabeth  P.  Smith  (1899),  2  00 

Elizabeth  P.  Smith  (1900),  2  00 

Morse,  Williams  &  Co., ...  2  00 

J.  Willis  Martin, 10  00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Metzger, 3  <» 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Warrington,  ...  2  00 

William  C.  Warren,  3  00 

John  Simmons, i  00 

Cash, I  00 

Arthur  Malcolm,  3  00 

James  P.  Shinn, 2  00 

Charles  P.  Dunn,  5  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Plummer, i  00 

Harriet  A.  Mitchell 2  00 

Thomas  T.  Orr,  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cox,  5  00 

Charles  C.  Savage, 15  00 

Charles  Richardson,  5  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Horner 2  00 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Howe 5  00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Bacon,  . .  5  00 

M.  D.  Woodward, 5  00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel 10  00 

Edward  S.  Mason 2  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ball i  00 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co. 2  00 

Dr.  C.  M.  Peirce 2  00 

McCambridge  &  Co., 3  00 

Walter  E.  Herring, 2  00 

W.  L.  Worcester,  5  «> 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 5  00 

Mrs.  Wylie  Mitchell, 2  00 

H.  A.  Wood,  25  00 

James  F.   Magee,    5  00 

Edward  Brown,  5  00 

Harold  Peirce,  10  00 
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Mrs.  Harold  Peirce, $10  00 

R.  Francis  Wood, 10  00 

Margaret  W.   Haines,   5  00 

Cash, I  00 

William  Weightman,  5  00 

S.  Wertheimer, 2  00 

T.  B.  Welch, 2  00 

Miss  C.  W.  Burton, 5  00 

David  Sulzberger,  2  00 

Julius  V.  Weygandt, 2  60 

Cash, I  00 

Bertha  C.  Weightman, 5  00 

H.  C.  Cochran,  5  00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Wentz,  5  00 

Smedley  Brothers,    3  00 

Frank  Whiteside, 2  00 

Anna  H.  Tierney,  5  00 

Enoch  Lewis,   10  00 

Richard  C.  White,   5  00 

W.  W.  Barr,  2  00 

Mrs.  John  G.  Schmidt,  ...  3  00 

Rebecca  T.  Webb, 5  00 

David  E.   Simon,   i  00 

Allen  Shoemaker,   2  00 

Frederick  O.  Shane,   5  00 

L.  T.  Simpson,   3  00 

W.  J.  Siner,   i  00 

C.  Morton  Smith,  5  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Nathan  Shoemaker, 2  00 

Hanford  C.  Smith,  i  00 

John  A.  Shulzc,  2  00 

Helen  M.  Sharpless, i  00 

W.  Ker  Shea,  M.  D., i  00 

Cash, 5  00 

Hon.  Robert  Adams,  Jr.,. .  5  00 

T.  S.  Shaw,  2  00 

Louisa  G.  Davis,  2  00 

Mrs.  William  Simpson,  Jr.,  5  00 

Elizabeth  B.  Sloan, i  00 

Paul  H.  Smith,   i  00 

Sallie  W.  Shearer, 2  00 

Susan  E.  Heath, 2  00 

Anna  Kane  Smith,  5  00 

N.  Snellenburg  &  Co., 5  00 

Edward  Siter,  5  00 

Thomas  W.  Sempers, 5  00 

E.  K.  Shelmerdine, 5  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Warton, 2  00 

Edmund  Willits, i  00 

Henry  S.  Williams, 2  00 

Francis  S.  Williams, i  00 

S.  H.  Thomas 2  00 

Alfred  B.  Willouby, 2  00 

Cash I  00 

George  G.  Williams, 5  00 

Cash,  2  00 

Cash, I  00 


Stuart  Farrar  Smith,  $5  00 

S.  R.  Wiggins,  i  00 

Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Fox, 5  00 

J.   W.   Silliman,    2  00 

Samuel   Wilkie,    3  00 

H.  O.  Wilbur,  10  00 

A.  Wilbraham,  5  00 

W.  C.  Widmeyer,   2  00 

Mary  G.   Wilkinson,   10  00 

Cash, 200 

J.  Cooke,  5  00 

J.  A.  Bisler, 2  00 

Bodine,  Altemus  &  Co.,  . .  5  00 

Rev.  Wm.  Barnard,  D.  D.,  i  00 

E.  &  A.  Bradford, 4  00 

Mary  Branson,  M.  D., i  00 

Letitia  P.  Collins,  5  00 

George  W.  Bailey,  5  00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Craven,  i  00 

Bishop  C.  D.  Foss,  300 

Martin  Brambaugh,   2  00 

H.  D.  Benner, 2  00 

B.  B.  Comegys,  5  00 

Joseph  Hill  Brinton, 2  00 

Samuel  Biddle,  5  00 

B.  F.  Greenewald, 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Brazier, 5  00 

Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Society,  ...  5  00 

Smith  &  Dreer,  2  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash,  4  00 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Smith, i  00 

L.  K.  Passmore,   5  00 

Hunter  Brooke,  5  00 

Mrs.  Berwind, 2  00 

Alexander  and  M.  Yamall,  2  00 

William  C.  Smyth,  5  00 

Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.  D.,  i  00 

Murray  &  Wilson, i  00 

Rosa  Fleisher 3  00 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Innis 2  00 

Rev.  James  De  Wolf  Perry,  i  00 

E.  Augustus  Miller,  i  00 

Hannah  M.  Prescott, i  00 

Charles  Piatt 5  «> 

Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,   ...  15  00 

Mrs.  J.  Manderson,   5  00 

Mrs.  John  Coleman, 2  00 

Jacob  L.  Smith 10  00 

Smith  Harper, i  00 

Cash, I  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,    5  00 

B.  A.  Vanschanch, i  00 

Francis  B.  Reeves, 2  00 

Fleming  Pach, i  00 

Thomas  A.  Kershaw i  00 

Wm.  Hinckle  Smith, 500 

W.  J.  Graham 2  00 
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Thomas  P.  Covington,  ....  $2  oo 

Louisa  Alter,    15  00 

Mrs.  George  Barnett, 5  00 

Anna  Fister, 5  00 

W.  Brintum  Smith 2  00 

George  Widcncr, 2  00 

George  H.  Fisher, 5  00 

Joseph  R.  Smith,   3  00 

David  D.  Wood,  3  00 

Elizabeth  N.   Garrett,    2  00 

Mary  S.  Irish  Drexel, 25  00 

Mary  A.  Wade,  5  00 

Charles  Beck 2  00 

Frank  Huston  Wyeth, 5  00 

Dr.  James  Tyson,  2  00 

Thomas  B.  Horner 5  00 

C.  W.  &  G.  M.  Wilkins,  . .  2  00 

F.  T.  Becker,  i  00 

Samuel  Wolfe,   2  00 

H.  M.  Bind, i  00 

Henry  P.  Wright,  2  00 

Miss  Clara  H.  Winterseen,  i  00 

Walter  Wood, 5  00 

John  T.  Windrim, 5  00 

Louis  Wolf,  5  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Wister, i  00 

L.  Harry  Richards,  Jr., i  00 

Rev.  J.  Van  Deurs,  2  00 

Miss  M.  E.  Barton,  10  00 

Mrs.  E.  Franklin  Garrett,  .  i  00 

George  L.  Crawford, 10  00 

Mrs.  William  S.  Grant,  Jr.,    5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Lowber  Welsh,  . .  5  00 

James  L.  Wilson,  5  00 

William  P.  Wilson,  2  00 

D.  S.  Acker,  5  00 

William  M.  Morrison, 2  00 

Sarah  Edythe  Wister, 5  00 

Ralph   Graham  Wilson,...  385 

Benjamin  Wolf,   5  00 

Eckley  Brinton  Cox,  Jr.,  .  25  00 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  . .  10  00 

Rachel  A.  Haines, i  00 

Anna  H.  Hall i  00 

Augustus  W.  Woelken,  ...  5  00 

S.  E.  R.  Hassinger. 2  00 

liessan  Brothers i  00 

Mrs.  James  Y.  Boice, i  00 

Addison  Hutton 5  00 

Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn, 5  00 

Samuel  Bolton,  M.  D., i  oo 

Mrs.  Louisa  Fleisher,   i  00 

Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  . .  10  00 

Mrs.  George  L.  Harrison,  10  00 
Everett  and  Ella  B.  Stewart,  5  00 

Katharine  Begley i  00 

Mrs.  Hollingsworth  Whyte,    5  OJ 

Finley  Acker,  5  00 


G.  R.  Redman,   $2  00 

Thomas  P.  Bayes,   2  00 

Sidney  K.  Aloe, 3  00 

Miss  F.  D.  Abbott, i  00 

Charles  Rhoads, i  00 

Beulah  M.  Rhoads, 5  00 

J.  B.  Altemus,  3  00 

Mrs.  Craig  Heberton, 5  00 

Anonymous, 25  00 

Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashman,  . .  3  00 

Barber  &  Perkins, i  00 

A.  BonzanO,   5  00 

E.  Dunwoody  &  Co., 2  00 

Mary  J.  Suesserott, 2  00 

Anna  P.  Stevenson,   2  00 

J.  Woolman  Reeves, 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Adamson, 2  00 

Robert  McClatchy,  i  00 

Max  Bamberger 2  00 

C.  C.  A.  Baldi,  2  00 

M.  C.  Griffith,   5  00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Lippincott, 5  00 

T.  Huson  Bachc,  M.  D.,..  200 

Cash, I  00 

John  Blood  &  Co., 2  00 

Benjamin  J.  Douglass, 2  00 

Thomas  J.  Montgomery, . .  10  00 

John  H.  Brown, i  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Caley, i  oo 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Eartson, 2  00 

D.  A.  Knight, 2  00 

Andrew  A.  Blair,   s  00 

Francis  T.  Fawcett 5  00 

Dr.  D.  E.  Forrest  Willard,  3  00 

S.  B.  Howard,  2  00 

John  E.  French,   i  00 

Mrs.  James  Darrah 2  00 

Hannah  Fox 10  00 

Anonymous, i  00 

Emilie  T.  Middleton, 10  00 

Anonymous, i  00 

Spencer  Fullerton, 3  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Richardson,.  5  00 

Caroline  C.  Sinclair, 5  00 

Mary  L.  Baird 5  00 

Henry  L.  Davis, 5  00 

J.  W.  Reeves,  M.  D., 2  00 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Biddle, 5  00 

John  Marston,   3  00 

Wm.  J.  Donohue, 2  00 

Wm.  Roach  Wister, 5  00 

J.  Dundas  Lippincott 5  00 

Edward  Brooks,  M.  D.,  . .  2  00 

Richard  W.  David 5  00 

Thomas  Wistar,  M.  D., 5  00 

Miss  Anne  Frazier, 5  00 

Waldron  Shapleigh,  3  00 

Lewis  H.  Parke, 5  00 
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G.  J.  Palen,  M.  D., $2  00 

Clara  Paragot, i  00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Page,  Jr., 5  00 

John  F.  Pole,  5  00 

P.  M.  Penrose,   5  00 

C.  Stuart  Tyson, 10  00 

Miss  Alice  M.  Patton, 5  00 

James  W.  Patterson',  5  00 

O.  H.  Peak, 5  00 

Cash, 2  00 

George  W.  Plunily, 5  00 

Henry  W.  Potts,  5  00 

Thomas  Harris  Powers,  . .  5  00 

Estate  of  H.  G.  Rencke,  . .  5  00 

Jacob  Rach, 5  oa 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Potts,  5  00 

George  K.  Reed, 5  00 

Wm.  G.  Ramsey,  M.  D.,..  3  00 

Charles  S.  Potts,  2  00 

George  Philler, 10  00 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Powel 5  00 

L.  D.  Renshaw, 2  00 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Read,  2  00 

A,  L.  Renshaw,  2  00 

Pilling  &  Crane, 5  00 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  5  00 

Mrs.  E.  Reynolds, 2  00 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Landis, 2  00 

Emeline    Putnam,    5  00 

Mrs.  R.  Paxson 5  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Provo,  ....  2  00 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Richards, i  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Rice,   i  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Reifsnyder, 5  00 

Howard  Reifsnyder,  5  00 

J.  K.  Petty  &  Co.,  2  00 

George  Van  H.  Potter,  ...  5  00 

George  C.  Renevee, i  00 

Frederick  A.  Reel,   5  «> 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Parker,  3  00 

Cash 5  00 

David    Preston 3  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Pechin,  ...  5  00 

H.  C.  Register,  M.  D.,...  200 

Coleman  Sellers,  5  00 

William  Cartwright 2  00 

John  H.  Converse, 5  00 

James   Gaskill 5  00 

W.  Marriott  Canty,  Jr 2  00 

Walter  Lippincott 5  00 

John  F.  Parmer 2  00 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Hogg 5  00 

.  Francis  T.  L.  Darley 10  00 

Lewis  Elkin,  5  00 

Charles   Chancey,    5  00 

Samuel  Barton  &  Son, i  00 

Charles  E.  Estlack, 5  00 

George  Reynolds,   5  00 


Mrs.  Gustavus  Renck,  Jr.,.  $2  00 

C.  E.  Pennock,   5  00 

Horace  A.  Reeves,  Jr.,  . . .     3  00 
C.  K.  Tatham, 10  00 

B.  Ogden  Lonley,   5  00 

F.  Wilson  Fisher,  2  00 

Linda  H.  Pancoast,  5  00 

L.  E.  Etting, 2  00 

Comly  &  Flanagan,  5  oo 

John  Price,   2  00 

Thomas  Elkinton,  5  00 

Charles  Smith,  10  00 

C.  A.  Griscom,   10  00 

Rev.  J.  A.  Harris,  D.  D.,. .    3  00 
Miss  Harriet  Blanchard,. . .  20  00 

Martha  M.  Green, 5  00 

Arthur  Hagen,  2  00 

G.  A.  Schwarz, 3  00 

D.  M.  Cheston,  M.  D., 2  00 

Henry  C.  Lea,  20  00 

William  H.  Browne, 2  00 

Trimble,  Sides  Co., i  00 

George  R.  Yarrow 5  00 

Mrs.  George  R.  Yarrow,  . .     5  00 

Herman  Dienelt,  2  00 

B.  V.  Mein,  3  00 

William  Longstreth, 5  00 

Charles  Lukens, 3  00 

James  M.  Aertson,  5  00 

F.  W.  Lewis,  M.  D., 5  00 

Alfred  C.  Harrison,   10  00 

Charles  H.  Harvey,  M.  D.,     i  00 

J.  K.  Hirst,  20  00 

John  W.  Townsend, 5  00 

Miss  Sarah  Lewis 10  00 

Mary  S.  Buckley, 5  «> 

John  G.  Schall's  Son, 2  00 

Mary  Coates, 5  00 

Miss  Fannie  de  L.  Welsh,.  10  00 

Emma  L.  Thompson,  5  00 

William  B.  Hackenburg,  . .     3  00 

Frank  Smith 2  00 

Miss  M.  Hutchinson, 5  00 

W.  James  Allwood, i  00 

Henry  C.  Davis 5  00 

George  F.  Reger,  10  00 

Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr., 10  00 

Eva  L.  Lea 5  00 

Hannah  S.  Biddle, 5  00 

Tane  R.  Haines,  20  00 

Cyrus  S.  Detre 2  00 

Mrs.  Evan  Randolph 8  00 

Robert  Dornan,  5  00 

William  Montgomery  Co.,      5  «> 

F.  Gutekunst i  00 

Mrs.  George  C.  Thomas,  . .     5  00 

Mrs.  Eva  J.  Porter 5  00 

George  Vaux,  5  00 
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Mrs.  John  E.  Baird, $io  oo 

Mary  S.  Giegcr, lo  oo 

Hannah  W.  South, 2  oo 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Grubb i  00 

Miss  W.  W.  Harding i  00 

Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  . .  2  00 

Charles  E.  Dana, 5  00 

T.  Morris  Perot, 3  00 

Edward  Powell,  5  00 

Partridge  &  Richardson,  . .  5  00 

Charles  W.  Shoulas, 10  00 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Farr, 5  00 

E.  M.  McGowan, 5  00 

Charles  H.  Graham, 5  00 

The  Misses  Perot, 6  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Grant, ".  500 

F.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 5  00 

John  B.  Groves,  M.  D.,...  5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Campbell  Harris,  . .  5  00 

Mrs.  Morris  Meredith,  ....  3  00 

Catharine  C.  Biddle, 5  00 

G.  H.   Bickley,   3  00 

Robert  S.  Clymer, 5  00 

Robert  C.  H.  Brock 2  00 

Diana  F.  Levy, 5  00 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bright,  ...  5  00 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Buckley, . .  25  00 

Rev.  H.  A.  Berens, i  00 

Frank  C.  Gucker, 5  00 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Thomas, 10  00 

Mrs.  John  Gillispie,  5  00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Eshnck, 3  00 

W.  H.  Rau,  I  00 

Philip  Godley, 2  00 

Mary  E.  Engle,  i  00 

William  Sellers  &  Co.,  ....  5  00 

Mrs.  P.  Pemberton  Morris,  2  00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Bacon,  5  00 

Spencer  Cosby,    5  00 

J.  W.  Phillips, 5  00 

Henry  Norris, 25  00 

George  Rieger, 5  00 

Joseph  C.  Roop, 2  00 

Henry  Robinson, i  00 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Comegys,  Jr....  i  00 

Jennie  S.  Adams 5  00 

C.  C.  Rosenberg, »i  00 

Frank  G.  Rogers,  5  00 

Mrs.  David  Rombold,  Jr.,  .  2  00 

Miss  Fenour, 2  00 

Miss  L.  Fenour 2  00 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Evans i  00 


Miss  M.  Paul $10  00 

A.  J.  Rosenheim, 2  00 

Gertrude  Abbott,  15  00 

Miss  A.  F.  Paul, i  00 

Cash, I  00 

Annie  Wister  Rossell, 3  00 

L.  C.  Gcislcr,  2  00 

Fred.  C.  RoUman, 5  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash, I  00 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  S.  Robinett,. .    5  00 

Mary  T.  B.  Chew, 500 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Forsyth, 2  00 

M.  H.  Hare, 2  00 

E.  Y.  Hartshome, i  00 

Mrs.  A.  Rohrbacher, 10  00 

W.  F.  Robinson,  i  00 

Philip  J.  Ritter,  10  00 

J.  Rorhrock,   i  00 

Miss  Rebecca  Coxe, 25  00 

Samuel  Snellenburg, 5  00 

Julia  H.  Binney,  5  00 

Fannie  de  L.  W^clsh, 10  00 

Charles  P.  Hoyt, 5  00 

Mary  R.  Albertson, 4  00 

B.  Frank  Gapp 5  00 

George  Woodward,  M.  D.,  10  00 

Frederick  Fraley 5  00 

Cash, I  00 

Rev.  R.  H.  Burness, 2  00 

William  F.  Norris, 5  00 

Z.  L.  Howell,  5  00 

Mahlon  N.  Kline, 2  00 

Anna  L.  Ivins,  i  00 

Josephine  M.  Kendig, 5  00 

William  K.  Harris i  00 

George  P.  Morgan,  5  00 

Edwin  G.  Dreer, 5  00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Tilge, 5  00 

J.  G.  Klemm,  5  00 

Mrs.  Johns  Hopkins, 5  00 

Mary  F.  Hawley, i  00 

L.  P.  Keller,  i  00 

George  F.  Edmunds 10  00 

Mrs.  Charles  Emery, 5  oo 

Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Frank, i  00 

Edward  Kellog,  1500 

Charles  R.  King, 5  <» 

S.  Davis  Page,  i  00 

M.  H.  West 200 

C.  M.  West 2  00 

J.  E.  Wilmarth 2  00 
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FORM  OF   BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  *The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  the 
sum  of Dollars. 


FORM    OF   DEVISE   OF   REAL   ESTATE. 

I  give  and  devise  to  "The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society"  all  that 
certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land.     (Here  describe  the  property.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

The  Acting  Committee  shall  consist  of  officers  of  the  Society,  ex 
officio,  and  fifty  other  members.  They  shall  visit  the  Prison  at  least  twice 
a  month,  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoners,  and  report  such 
abusL  ^  '1-^y  shall  discov,:  l.  u  .  .roper  officers  appointed  to  remedy 
them.  They  shal!  examine  the  intluencc  of  confinement  on  the  morals  of 
the  prisoners.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shali  be  submitted  at  every  stated  meeting  of  the  Society;  and 
shall  be  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  whether 
arising  from  death  or  removal  from  the  city,  or  from  inability  or  neglect 
to  visit  the  prisons  in  accordance  with  their  regulations.  They  shall  also 
have  the  sole  power  of  electing  new  members. 

ARTICLE  VI, 

Candidates  for  membership  may  be  proposed  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society  or  of  the  Acting  Committtee;  but  no  election  shall  take  place 
within  ten  days  after  such  nomination.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual 
contribution  of  two  dollars.  If  any  member  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay 
such  contribution  within  three  months,  after  due  notice  has  been  given 
such  person,  the  Acting  Committee  may,  at  its  option,  strike  said  name 
from  the  h>t  oJ  members.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  any  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership.  Any  person  paying  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  called  a  Patron  of  the  Society, 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  such  times  as  the  godety  may 
deem  expedient. 

ARTICLE  VlII. 

The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Meeting  on  the  fourth  Fifth-day 
(Thursday)  in  the  First  month  (January)  of  each  year,  and  Staled  Meet- 
ings on  the  fourth  Fifth -day  (Thursday)  in  the  months  of  April,  July, 
and  October;  at  which  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum* 

ARTICLE   IX, 

No  alteration  in  the  Constitution  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  proposed  at  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  not  less  than 
three  months  previous  to  the  adoption  of  such  alicraiion;  and  no  such 
amendment  shall  be  adopted  unless  approved  by  the  votes  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present. 

The  Secretary  shall  state  on  the  notices  of  that  meeting  that  an 
amendment  or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  will  be  acted  uporu  All 
other  questions  shall  be  decided,  when  there  is  a  division,  by  a  majority 
of  votes;  in  those  whtrc  the  Society  is  equally  divided*  the  presiding  officer 
shall  have  the  casting  vote, 

OF  VISITORS. 

No  person  who  is  not  an  ofFicial  visitor  of  the  prison,  or  who  has  not 
a  written  permfssion,  according?  to  such  rules  as  the  Inspectors  may  adopt 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  \h\\.  the  same;  the  official  vi'^itors  are: 
the  Governor,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  SLcretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth; the  Judges  of  the  Suprfrne  Court;  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
Deputies;  the  President  and  Assnciate  Judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the 
States  the  Mayor  and  Recorders  of  the  cities  of  PhiUd^lphia,  Lancaster, 
and  Pittsburg;  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Couth nfS:  and 
the  'Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."  (Note:  Now  named  The  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society.) 
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